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Arr. L—Emotional Religion in EIsidiay as affected’ by Music 
and Singing, Being a Translation of a Book of the Lhyd 
‘Ulam ad-Din of al-Ghazzali with Analysis, Annotation, 
wags Appendices, By Dusxcaw B. Macnowarn, Hartford, 
OTT, 


(Comfwied from p, T48, fietoter, 1D0T,)| 


me have now given the rule of the first stage concerning 
nderstanding what is heard and applying it; und also the 
sale of the second stage concerning the ecstasy which is 
encountered in the heart; so let us now give what of it 
oozes to the outside, consisting of cries and weeping und 
movements and rending of clothes, ete. So we say 





THE Tutkp STAGH OF HEARING Music AND MINGING. 


laws of good conduct related to 


We will give in it the 
ally and externally, 


a one of music and singing intern 
what of the traces of ecstasy is praised and what is 
blamed. The laws of good conduct are five. Tho first is 
showing regard for time, place, and company. Al-Junayd 
said, * ‘Hearing has need of three things, and i if Say are 
not there, then do not hear; time, place, and company.’ 

His meaning is that there 1 no advantage in being occupied 


J,#.4.8, 190, # l 


‘se 
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with Hearing on an occasion when food is present, or on 
an occasion of discussion or of prayer, or of anything that 
turns away from emotion of the heart. This is the meaning 
of showing regard for time; the hearer shows regard for 
his condition of emptiness as to the heart. And us for 
place, sometimes it is the beaten highway or a place whose 
appearance is disliked or where there is some cause which 
distracts the heart; so he avoids that. And as for the 
company, its cause is that, whenever there is present one 
of a different nature, who dislikes Hearing, externally 
a devotee, poor in the subtilties of hearts, he is found 
burdensome to the assembly and the heart is occupied with 
him. And so, too, when there is present one of the people 
of this world who magnifies himself, of whom a care must 
be taken and to whom regard must be shown; or one of 
the people of Sifiiam who strains and feigna ecstasy, being 
hypocritical in ecstasy and in dancing and in tearing of 
clothes. All these things are disturbing, und it is fitter 
that the Hearing should be abandoned in the case of the 
lack of these throe conditions, 

The conditions just mentioned are to be considered by 
the listener; but the second law is a matter to he considered 
by those who are present, It is that the Shaykh, whenever 
beginners [Murids| are around him whom Hearing hurts, 
ought not to listen in their presence, and if he listens, let 
him occupy them in some other way. The beginner who 
is hurt by singing is one of three. The lowest of them 
in rank is he who docs not attain in the Path! except to 
external works, and who has no taste for Hearing, So his 
being occupied with Hearing is his being oceupied with 
what he does not know. For he is not of the people of 
sport that he should sport, nor of the people of taste that 
he should enjoy himself in Hearing; so let him be occupied 
in praising and service, otherwise his time is wasted. The 
second is he who has taste for Hearing, but in him is 
a remainder of the fanciful desires [fusiz] and a turning 
to lusts and fleshly qualities, and he ia not yet subdued 


' Jariga: see note in Safe, p. 89. 
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with such a subduing that there is safety from his wicked- 
nesses. Then, often, Hearing arouses in him a summoner 
to sport and lust; and so his path is cut off, and his way 
to perfection is barred, The third is that his lust should 
have been broken and there be safety from his wickedness, 
and his perception have been opened and the love of God 
Most High rule over his heart; but he be not wise in the 
external part of science, and does not know the names and 
the qualities of God Most High and what is allowable with 
rezard to Him and what 1s impossible. Then, whenever 
the gate of Hearing is opened he applies what is heard to 
what is allowable and to what is not allowable with regard 
to God Most High; so his hurt from such thoughts as are 
unbelief is greater than his advantege from the Hearing. 
Sahl? said, “Every cestasy to which the Book and the 
Sunna do not witness is false.” And for auch a one as 
this, Hearing is not good, nor for him whose heart is yet 
soiled with the love of this world and the love of praise 
und glory, nor for him who listens for the sake of the 
pleasure and to find delight in the impression. Then that 
becomes a custom to him and diverts him from his religious 
duties and from regard for his heart; and his path is eut 
off. So Hearing is o slippery place for the foot; from it 
the weak should be kept. Al-Junayd said: “T saw Iblis 
in sleep and said to him, ‘Dost thou guin the mastery over 
any of our comrades in anything?" He said, ‘Yes, on 
two occasions; on occasion of Hearing und om occasion of 
theological speculation [agsar], for I goin to them thereat."” 
Then said one of the Shaykhs, “If I had seen him I would 
have said to him, ‘How foolish thou art! One who hears 
from Him when He hears, and speculates about Him when 
he speculates, how canst thou gain the mastery over him ?’”’ 
Then said al-Junayd, “Thou hast spoken truth,” 

The third law is that he should be attentive to what 
the speaker says, present in heart, turning aside little, 
guarding himself from gazing upon the faces of those who 
are listening and upon what they exhibit of states of ecstasy, 

L Sahl at-Tustari; seo note 1 on p. 252 (1901). 


ay - 
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absorbed in himself and in the guarding of his own heart 
and in the treasuring of what God Most High opens to 
him of His mercy in his seerct heart, keeping himself from 
& movement that would disturb the hearts of his comrades. 
He should be in external rest, still in his extremities, 
holding himself from coughing or yawning. And he should 
sit with bent head as he would sit in thought that absorbed 
his heart, restraining himself from hand - clapping and 
leaping and the rest of the movements used to work up 
the emotions and make 4 hypocritical show, silent in the 
intervals of the recitation from such conversation as can 
be avoided. Then if ecstasy overcome him and move him 
without his volition, he is excusable in regard to it and 
not blameworthy. But whenever volition returns to him 
let him return to his stillness and to his repose: it is not 
incumbent on him that he should seck to prolong his ecstasy 
out of shame, lest it should be suid, “ His eestasy was soon 
cut short,” nor that he should constrain himself to at 
ecstasy, out of fear, lest it should be suid, “He is hard of 
heart, lacking in purity and softness.” It is related that 
a youth used to accompany al-Junayd, and whenever he 
heard aught of the mention of God he would ery out, 
Then al-Junayd said to him, “Tf you do that tinother time, 
you shall not accompany me’ And thereafter he kept 
putting pressure upon himself until from every hair of him 
there would drip a drop of water, and he did not ery out, 
And it is related that he choked one diy through the 
force of the pressure upon him and sobhed a single sob, 
and his heart broke and he died. 

And it is relnted on tradition that Mie was telling 
traditional stories! among the Bani Isra‘il, and one of them 
rent his dress or his shirt. And God Most High revealed 
to Misi, “Say to him, ‘Rend for mo thy heart nnd tend 
not thy dress,’ = 
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Abi-I-Qisim an-Nasralidhi! said to Abi ‘Amr b. Najid,? 
“] say that whenever the people gather together, and there 
is with them a reciter of poems who recites, it is better 
for them than that they should talk slander.” Then said 
Abii ‘Amr, “ Hypocrisy in regard to Hearing—and it ia that 
you should show in yourself « state that is not in you— 
is worse than that you should talk slander thirty years or 
thereabouts.” 

And if you should say, ‘Is the more excellent he whom 
Hearing does not move and upon whom it does not make 
an impression or he upon whom it appears?” Then know 
that the lack of external appearance is at one time on 
account of weakness of the visitant [wdrid] that springs 
from Hearing, and that is defeat; and at another time it 
is in spite of strength of ecstasy, but motion does not 
uppear on account of perfect strength im control of the 
limbs, and that is perfection. And, at another time, it is 
on account of the state of ecstasy inhering in and being 
part of all the states. Then an increase of impression does 
not show itself on occasion of Hearing, and that is the 
utmost degree of perfection. For the ecstasy of him who 
has ecstasy in most states does not last, but he who is in 
a lasting ecstasy is applying himself assiduously and 
constantly to the Truth, and 1s clinging to the essence of 
Witnessing. Then such a one the occurrence of the states 
does not change. And it is reasonable to suppose thnt 
what is pointed to in the saying of a¢-5iddiq, “We were 
like you; then our hearts became bardened,” ts our hearts 
became powerful and were strengthened, and became able 
to ling constantly to ecstasy in all states while we are 
hearing the thoughts of the Qur'an continually; and the 
Qur'an is not new with regard to us nor fresh upon us 
so that we should be affected by it. So, then, the force of 
ecstasy moves the external manifestations, and the force of 
reason and self-restraint controls them, and sometimes the 
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one of them overcomes the other either on account of the 
vehemence of its force or on account of the weakness of 
what oppoees it, and it is defeat or perfection in accordance 
with that. Then think not that he who throws himself 
upon the ground in agitation is more perfect as to ecstasy 
than he who is still and does not agitate himself; yea, often 
he who is still is more perfect as to ecstasy than he who is 
im agitation. Al-J unayd, in his novitiate, was wont to he 
moved throuwch Hearing; then he camo not to he moved, 
and people spoke to him about that. He said, * And thom 
seest the hills, thow thinkest them Jirm, but they shail pass 
away eren as the clouds pass away—a work of God who hath 
made everything perfect” [Qur., xxvii, 90]. This points 
to the fact that the heart may be agitated, circling in the 
invisible world [maluka#], and the limbs externally well 
disciplined and at rest, And Abi-l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Ahmad! said—he was in al-Basra—“T companied with 
Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah sixty years, and I never saw change 
ata thing which he heard of mention of God or from the 
Qur'an. And when he was at the end of his life a man 
recited before him, And on this day there shall not he taken 
@ ransom from you [Qur., lvii, 14|, and the rest of the 
verse. Then I saw him tremble and almost fall, And 
when he returned to himsclf I asked him about that. 
And he said, ‘ Yes, my beloved, we have grown weak.’ And 
80, too, one time he heard the saying of Him Most High, 
The kingdom on that day shall verily helong to the Com- 
passionate One [Qur., xxv. 28]; then he was agitated. And 
Ibn Salim,? one of his companions, questioned him, and he 
said, ‘IT have Brown weak,’ Thon they said to him, ‘ If 
this springs from weakness, what js strength of state?’ 
He said, ‘That there should not come upon one a visitant 
[wari] without his meeting it with the strength of his state: 
then the visitants do not change him, although they are 
powerful.’” And the cause of that strength in controlling 
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the external parts in spite of the presence of ecstasy, 15 
equality of the states in constant clinging to witnessing; 
as it has been related concerning Sahl that he said, “ My 
condition before prayer and after it is one”; for he was 
a regarder of the heart, present in recollection with God 
Most High in every state. And thus he was before Hearing, 
and after it, since his cestasy was abiding and his thirst 
enduring and his drinking continuous, inasmuch as Hearing 
had no effect in increasing his ecstasy, like as it is 
related that Mimshadh ad-Dinawari came upon « company, 
among whom was a reciter of poems, and they became 
silent. But he said, “Return to what you were about, 
for even though you gathered all the musical instruments 
of the world in my ears, my meditation would not be 
disturbed, nor would aught appear of what isin me.” And 
al-Junayd said, “ Defect of ecstasy does not hurt when 
there is abundance of science, and abundance of science 1s 
more powerful than abundance of ecstasy.” But if you 
say, “ Why does such a one as this attend Hearing?” know 
that some of these abandoned Hearing in the perfection of 
their strength, and were wont to attend only occasionally 
in order to ussist one of the brethren and to cause joy to 
enter his heart. And often he would attend that the people 
might perceive the completeness of his power and know 
that completeness is not in external ecstasy ; then that 
they might learn from him the control of the external 
through application, though they might be unable to imitate 
him in his becoming a model to them. And if their being 
present fell with other than people of this kind, they were 
with them with their bodies, but distant from them with 
their hearts and what is within; just as they might sit, apart 
from Hearing, with other than their kind for accidental 
causes which required such sitting with them. Then some 
copied from these the abandoning of Hearmg, thinking 
that the cause of their abandoning it was that they were 
able to do without it through what we have mentioned. 
And some of them belonged to the ascetics, and had no 
spiritual part [/ezs riidn?] in Hearing, and were not of 
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the people of sport, and so abandoned it that they might 
not be distracted through what did not concern them! 
And some abandoned it for lack of brethren. Tt was said 
to one, “ Why do you not Hear?” He said, “From whom 
and with whom ?” 

The fourth law is that he should not rise up or raise his 
voice in weeping while he is able to restrain himself. Yet 
if he dance or force weeping, that is allowable whenever he 
does not intend hypocrisy by it; for forcing weeping induces 
grief and dancing is a cause of joy and liveliness. And the 
moving of every allowable joy is permissible: if it were 
unlawful ‘A’isha would not have looked on at the Abyssinians 
with the Apostle of God while they were ‘kicking out.’ # 
That is ‘A’isha’s expression in some traditions, and it has 
been handed down from a number of the Companions that 
they hopped when a joy befell them which called for that. 
It is in the story of Tbna Hamza* when there disputed 
about her ‘Ali b, Abi Talib and his brother Jafar! and 
Zayd b, Haritha, and they contended together jealously as to 
her rearing. Then the Prophet said to ‘Ali, “Thou art 
of me and I am of thee,” and ‘Ali hopped ; and he said to 
Ja‘far, ‘Thou resemblest me outwardly and inwardly,” and 
he hopped behind the hopping of ‘All; and he suid to fayd, 
“Thou art our brother and our freedman,” and he hopped 
behind the hopping of Ja‘far, Then the Prophet said, “She 
belongs to Ja‘far, for her maternal aunt is his wife, and 
the maternal aunt is the same as the mother.” And in 

| Here al-Ghazzali ond those like him appear to ba 
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a tradition it is «nid that he said to ‘A’isho, ‘“ Wouldst thou 
like to look at the kicking out?” and ‘kicking out’ and 
‘hopping’ are dancing. And that takes place on account 
of a pleasure or a yearning, and the law applicable to it is 
the law applicable to that which rouses it. If the pleasure 
which causes dancing is praiseworthy, and the dancing 
increases and strengthens it, then the dancing is praise- 
worthy. And if the one is permissible, then the other is 
permissible, and if blameworthy, blameworthy. Yet it is 
true that the practice of dancing does not belit the station 
of notable people or people who set an example, becanse, 
for the most part, it springs from sport and play, and that 
which has the aspect of play and sport in the eyes of the 
people should be avoided by him whose actions ure imitated 
in order that he may not become small in the eyes of the 
people and they should leave off imitating him. 

And as to the tearing up of garments, there is no 
indulgence for it except when the matter pusses beyond the 
control of volition. It is reasonable to suppose that ecstasy 
may overcome one so that he will tear his garment and yet 
not know it from the force of the intoxication of ecstasy 
which is on him. Or he may know it, but he is like one 
who is constrained and unable to control himself, Then he 
presents the appeurance of one who is forced to do o thing 
though disliking it; since there is for him in moving or 
tearing a means of taking breath, and he is forced to it as 
a sick man is forced to groan, And though he were to 
impose patience upon himself as to it, he would not be able 
to control it in spite of its being a free-will action. For 
man is not able to ubandon every action whose occurrence 
depends upon intention; taking breath is an action whose 
occurrence depends upon intention, but if u man imposed 
upon himself that he would hold breath he would be com- 
pelled from within him to will taking breath. So, too, is 
crying out; and tearing of garments sometimes happens 
in this way; then it is not to be described us forbidden. 
They spoke in the presence of as-Sari of the occurrence of 
extreme overwhelming ecstasy, and he said, ** Yes, the face 
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of one may be struck with a sword and he not know it.” 
Then they disputed with him about it and found it strange 
that eestasy should reach such a point, but he persisted and 
would not abandon his view that in some states this point 
was sometimes reached by some individuals. 

And if you ask, “Then what do you say as to the tearing 
of new garments on the part of Sufis after the ecstasy has 
subsided and the Hesring is over, for they tear them in 
little pieces and distribute them to the people and call them 
khirga?”' Know that that is permissible whenever it 19 
torn into square picces useful to patch garments and prayer- 
carpets for the Kirhds* is torn up that the gamiz may be 
sewn together from it. And that is not waste, for it is 
tearing for u purpose. So, too, the patching of garments 
is only possible by means of little pieces, and that is an 
object; and the dividing to the multitude that the benefit 
may be general is an allowable object.. Every king is 
required to divide his Airis into one hundred pieces and 
give to one hundred poor people," but it is necessary that 
the pieces shall be such that they can be made useful in 
patching. And in Hearing we prevent only that tearing 
which spoils the gurment, destroying part of it so thnt it 
does not remain capable of use. That is pure waste, and 
is not lawful when it happens by free will. 

The fifth law of good breeding is agreement of the people 
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in rising up when one of them rises up in a true ecstasy 
without hypocrisy and strives ; or rises up by choice without 
exhibiting ecstasy, and the company rises up to him. For 
there must be agreement because agreement belongs to the 
laws of comradeship. So, too, if it is the custom of a party 
to throw off the turban in agreement with him who is in 
ecatasy whenever his turban falls off, or to pull off garments 
whenever his garment has fallen off him through tearing, 
then agreement in these things belongs to good comradeship 
and social intercourse, since disagreement is churlishness 
and every people has a usage of its own. We must “consort 
with people according to their qualities ’"—as has come 
down in the tradition—especially when they are qualities 
containing good-fellowship and courteous treatment and 
soothing of the heart with help. And someone may say, 
‘Lo, that is an innovation [bide] ; the Companions did not 
do so.” But everything judged allowable is not derived 
from the Companions. Whut is to be guarded against is 
committing an innovation which abandons a Sunna handed 
down from one to another; but forbidding a thing 1 not 
to be deduced from this. Rising up on the entrance of 
anyone wis not a custom of the Arabs; yea, the Companions 
did not rise up for the Apostle of God under some conditions, 
as Anas has narrated! But since there is not established 
u general prohibition of it, we do not see any harm in it 
in those countries where it is a custom [to honour him who 
enters by standing up; for its object is to show respect amd 
to honour and to soothe the heart. So, too, it is with the 
other kinds of help when they have 4s object to soothe the 
heart and are adopted as usage by a company of people. 
Then there is no harm in their helping in these; yet, the 
best of things is help, except in u thing with regard to 
which there has come down a direct prohibition, insusceptible 
of explanation [ta' sei! |. 

And it belongs to good breeding that no one should arise 
the life of ‘All b. Maymun 
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to dance with people if his dancing is considered sluggish 
and inert, lest he should disturb their states for them, For 
dancing without ecstasy is allowable, and a striver to show 
ecstasy is one in whom the trace of straining is evident 
to the company. And in the case of him who rises up 
in sincerity, whom you would not think sluggish and 
inert in nature, the hearts of those present, if they are 
possessors of hearts, ure a touchstone of sincerity and 
of straining. One of them was asked concerning sound 
ecstasy, and he said, “lis soundness is the acceptance of 
it by the hearts of those present when they are likes and 
not opposites.” | 

Then if you say, “ But what about that disposition whieh 
turns aside from dancing, does it rush erroneously to: its 
opinion that dancing is lying, vain, and contrary to the 
Faith, while he that is vehement in the Faith never sees 
dancing without blaming it?” then know that there is no 
vehemence that is greater than the vehemence of the Apostle 
of God, and he saw the Abyssinians kicking out in the 
Mosque and did not blame what they were doing, because 
it was at a suitable time, that is, 1 time of Festival, and on 
the part of suitable individuals, that is, Abyssinians. It is 
true that some dispositions turn aside from it, because it is 
seen for the most part in combination with vanity and play, 
and vanity and play are allowable, but only for the common 
people of the Zanj and Abyssinians and their like, while they 
are disliked in those who are notable people because they 
do not befit them. But it is not lawful to describe ag 
forbidden what is disliked because it does not befit the 
position of a person of note. If ono asked g poor man for 
something, and he gave him a cake of bread, that would he 
ii praiseworthy gift; but if he asked a king and he rave 
him a cake of bread or two cakes of bread, that would be 
blameworthy in the sight of all men and would be written 
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in books of history as of the number of his evil deeds, and 
his posterity and adherents would be upbraided with it. 
But, in spite of that, it is mot lawful that what he did 
should be forbidden, since he, inasmuch as he gave bread 
to the poor man, was beneticent, but inasmuch as, in relation 
to his position, it was like refusing in relation to the poor 
man, his action is to be considered vile. So, too, it is with 
dancing and the class of permissible things that follow the 
same rule. “The permissible deeds of common people are 
the evil deeds of pious people, and the good deeds of pious 
people are the evil deeds of wrchangels.”' But this ts when 
we take account of relationship to different positions, and 
whenever the thing is looked at as it is im itself, the sentence 
must be passed that in it, as it is in itself, there is nothing 
forbidden—and God knows best.* 

It follows from all that hos preceded, sectionwise, that 
listening to Music and Singing is sometimes absolutely 
forbidden und sometimes permissible and sometimes disliked 
and sometimes to be loved. It is forbidden to the most of 
mankind, consisting of youths and those whom the lust of 
this world controls so that Music and Singing arouse in 
them only that which has control of their hearts, consisting 
of blameworthy qualities. And it 1s disliked with reference 
to him who, it is true, does not apply it te the form of 
eréated things, but m whose case a habit which he has 
leads him on most occasions on the path of vain sport. And 
+t ia allowed with reference to him who has no delight in 
it except the taking pleasure 1m benutiful sounds. And it 
loved with reference to him whom the love of God Mast 
High coutrols and in whom Music and Singing arouse only 
praiseworthy qualities. The Praise belongeth to God alone, 
and His Benediction be upon Muhammad and his Family ! 


1 'The often yuvted saying of Aba Said ol-Khorras; soo off him mote 2 
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APPENDIX I. 


CaroxotocicaL TAnt.r. 


In the following table the life of al-Ghazzali is exhibited 
in outline as a part of the history of his time. For a fuller 
stntement of his life and views, I would refer to my article 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xx, 
1899, pp. 71-132. The sketch which I give here can 
only be suggestive, but its suggestiveness can hardly be 
exaggerated. A year before the birth of this man, who 
was to be the restorer of faith in his age, died Abi-l-‘Ala 
al-Ma‘arri, the great and only poet of scepticism in 
Arabic literature. In the year itself of his birth died 
al-Mawardi, the master of constitutional law; im his lifetime 
al-Ghaxzali was to see the empire of the Seljuga shrivel 
up and the Khalifate move nearer to its end. When he 
was fifteen died al-Qushayri, who had done so much to 
formulate Siifiism; he was to carry on his work. In his 
earliest youth had fallen the momentous exile of Aba-l- 
Ma‘ali at Mecca, and the death of the same in 478 was 
a turning-point in his life. A year later, while he was with 
Nizam al-Mulk, the battle of az-Zalaqa in Spain marked 
an epoch in the history of the Muslim West. Again, 
two years later, Nasir b, Khusrii died, poet, traveller, 
philosopher; he stands beside al-Qushayri and ‘Omar 
Khayyam for different phases of the mysticiam and thought 
of the time. But a little later again—al-Ghazzali was still 
with Nizam al-Mulk—TIslam received two great blows; 
Hasan b. os-Sabbah seized Alamiit, and the power of the 
Assassins stood firm fora century and a half until the Mongol 
wave under Hiilagti swept unchecked to the Mediterranean ; 
im the same year Malta was taken by the Normans, never 
to be held again by Islim. Now events crowd on, in all of 
which al-Ghazzali had some part or with which he had some 
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connection. Nizam al-Mulk and Malik Shah fall under 
the dagger; the Assassins are showing their teeth. The 
unending civil war that marks the decadence of a Muslim 
state appears; Bargiyaruq becomes Great Seljuq. Jerusalem 
is lost, first to the Fatimids, and by them to the Crusaders; 
the first Crusade has begun. In the year of its fall passes 
away, too, that hammer of Islim and Christendom alike, 
El Cid Campendor. Tn 504 dies al-Kiya, an old fellow-pupil, 
and, in the cyes of many of his time, a greater scholar; 
a year more and al-Ghazzali himself ends his short and 
troubled life: posterity has long since settled what place 
each shull hold, Tle had seen the star of the Murabit empire 
rise and wax; if he had lived ont the ordinary life of man 
he might have seen it wane. Nineteen years after him died 
Ibn Timart, the Mahdi of the Muwshhids, Another fourteen 
years and az-Zamakhshari went his way, often and wrongly 
called the last of the Mu'‘tuzilites; their creed in differing 
forms survived for many a long year the polemie of al- 
Ghazzali. In the field of letters he had as contemporaries, 
more or less, al-Jawaliqi the lexicographer, Nasir b. Khusru 
and ‘Umar Khayyam, al-Bakri the geographer, at-Tughra'l 
the learned scribe, waxir, and soi-disan! poet (has not his 
Lamiyatu-l-‘Ajam enjoyed more Enropean editions than any 
other piece of Arabic verse ?), al-Harirt, the master of ornate 
prose and artificial verse, and al-Maydani of the proverbs. 
Rut a little after him died al-Baghawi, who first redacted 
the Tradition Books of the Six into practical and edifying 
form, and ash-Shihrastani, who has laid before us with rare 
objectivity the religious world of his day and horizon. It 
was an age of summing up; of compendiums and systems. 
Meanwhile, in Europe, Hastings 15 lost and won when 
al-Ghaxyali has seen eight years ; Hildebrand is running 
his great carcer and nourishing his vast dreams; he loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity, and dies in exile in the 
same year that the Imam al-Haramayn passe: tranquilly 
away in the circle of his disciples. Berengeriua and 
Lanfranc confront one another while al-Ghazzili is wrestling 
with the theology of the schools and raising the clouds that 
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are to overshadow his faith. But os he passes from under 
the shadow a new life springs in Europe as well. Anselm, 
the father of scholasticiam, has died, and the university of 
Bologna is founded ; Abelard teaches at Paris: we puss from 
the Cur Deve Home to the Sic ef Non. In Abelard there is 
much to remind us of al-Ghazzali—his keen questioning and 
sceptical mind; but there is more in his great opponent, 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, with his faith, his yearnings 
upward, and his raptures. If we can conceive of an Abelard 
developing into a Bernard, we have the life of al-Ghuzsal. 
Such was the Europe of which the Muslim knew nothing : 
he could have known Christendom only under shield on the 
plains of Syrin. 


449, Abi-l-' Ala al-Ma‘arri d. 

40, AL Ghazi born at Tas: al-Qa’im being Khalifa ; 
Tughril Beg, Great Seljuq; al-Mustansir, Fatimid 
Khalifa. Abii-t-Tayyib at-Tabari d. ul-Mawardi d, 

452. Abii Ishaq ash-Shirazi d, 
Exile of Imim al-Haramayn nt Mecea ; lasted till 456, 

455 (5). 

(458, Battle of Hastings, a.p. L OGG.) 

460 (70). 

465 (75). 405-485. Malik Shah, Groat Seljuq ; al-Qushayri 
d.; al-Jawiliqi d. 4/-GiA, af fis, -Fuxjin, Toa, 
Naysabir tii! 478, 

467. Al-Mugtadi Khalifa. 

[Submission to Pope at Canossa, A_p, LOT6. | 

fnvestigation of theological differences began when he waa 
under 20; broke with taqlid from earliest youth, 

470 (20), 

[Berengerius and Lanfranc, | 

470 (25). 

477. Al-Farmadi, pupil of al-Quehayri and teacher of 
al-Gh. in Siifiism, d. 

475. Imam al-Haramayn d. Rab. ii; ak@i. goex to 
nftend Nizdm al-Mulk, [Wildebrand d. a.) TORS, ] 

479. Battle of oz-Zalaqn in Spain. 
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480 (30). 480-500. Yiisuf b. Tashfin al-Murabit. 

461. Nasir b. Khusrii d. 

Scepticiam ? 

Studied theology ? 

483. Hasan b, as-Sabbah seizes Alamit. 

[Malta taken by the Normans, a.p. 1091.] 

484. Appointed to teach in Madrasa at Baghdad. Almost 
fhree years atudying philosophy; beginning 483. to 
beginning 487 F 

455 (35). Nizam al-Mulk assassinated Ramadan 10. Thirty- 
five days thereafter Malik Shah assassinated. 

487. Al-Mustazhir Khalifa Muh. 15; Bargiyarug Great 
Seljuq ; al-Musta‘li Fatimid Khalifa; a/-GA. studied 
Tatlimites and wrote the Muatezhir?; al-Bakri, the 
geographer, d. 

488, Jef? Baghddd in Dhit-/-Qa‘da after delay of six 
nionthe, ie. from Rajah, 

Jn Syria almost tio years, te. to end of 490+ Danvescua, 
dernsaion, Hebron, Mecoa, Medina. 

490 (go). Sinjar Governor of Khurasin for his brother 
Bargiyarug ; Abu-l-Fath Nasr al-Maqdisi d. 

491. Capture of Antioch by Crusaders; Jerusalem taken 
by Fiatimids from Seljugs. 

492. Sha‘ban, eapture of Jerusalem by Crusaders. 
[Death of the Cid, a.m. 1099.) 

495 (¢5). Ten years passed in retreal at different places ; wrote 
Thyit and other books; was preacher at Baghdad and 
taught Thya; al-Amir Fatimid Khalifa, 

498. DBargiyarag d. Rab. ii. 

499, ALGA. returns fo active life at Naysabir in Dha-l- 
Qa'da. 

600 (50). 500-537. ‘Ali b. Yusuf al-Murabit; Fakhr 

al-Mulk assassinated, Muh. 10; al-Khawafi d.-; 
al-Gh. writes Mungidh after 500, 

[University of Bologna ? | 

[Anselm d. a.p. 1109. | 

604. Al-Kiya d. 


J.Bn.A.8. LOOD, 
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505 (55). Al-Gh. d. Monday, 14 Jwnada FI. 

507. Aba Bakr ash-Shashi d. 

[Abelard at Paris, a.p, 1115, ] 
610. Ash-Shahrastani in Baghdad. 

511-352. Sinjar Great Seljugq. 

512, Al-Mustarshid Khalifa, 

[Order of Knights:of the Temple founded, a.p. 1118. ] 
516. “Umar al-Khayyam d.; at-Tughra’ d. 

416. Al-Hariri d.; al-Baghawi d. 

#18. Hasan b. ag-Sabbah d.; al-Maydini d. 
620. Ahmad al-Ghazzali d.; at-Tartishi d. 

524, Al-Hatiz Fatimid Khalifa; Tbn Tiimart d. 
025. [Bernard of Clairvaux flourished. ] 

528, Ash-Shahrastani d. 

529. Ar-Rashid Khalifa; “Abd al-Ghifir d. 
O00. Al-Mugtafi Khalifa. 

dod. As-Salmi d. 

548. Ag-Zamakhshari d. 


APPENDIX II. 
Tue Name at-Guazzani. 


The nome is at present usually written in the East, 
al-Ghazzali ; but since the publication of Ibn Khallikan's 
biographical dictionary, in which (vol. i, p. 80, of de Slane’s 
translation) it seems to be asserted that Ibn as-Sam‘ani in hia 
Ansdh wrote al-Ghazaili, Western Arabists have inclined to 
follow his authority. Added to this there was othor evidence, 
stray references, notes on the margin of manuscripts, and the 
like; see Fligel in ZDMG., xvi, 691; Fleischer’s notes in 
Cat. codd. MSS. orr. bibl, reg. Dread, p- 94, and Cat, fbb. 
ASS. bibl. sen. Lips, p. 366. The publication of the Taj 
al-‘Aris by the Sayyid Murtada, and of his commentary on 
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the Jiyd, has, however, added much to the evidence, and 
somewhat changed its bearing. 

In the 7ij (vol. viii, p. 44, IL 19 #2) the SM. writes -— 
“Ghazala is one of the villages of Tiis, it is said. And to 
tt 1s referred the wela of the Imam Abi Hamid al-Ghazali, 
according to an-Nawawi's statement in the Tilydn. But 
[bn al-Athir said that the form with /ak/fif is not the 
known form, and he approved of ¢asidid in it. And it 
ia referred as u wisha to ghazed/, a seller of spun yarn; or 
it is related to w/-ghazzd! uceording to the usage of the 
people of Khwarizm and Jurjin, as al-agsdri is related to 
al-‘assdr. As-Subki and Ibn Khallikin ond Ibn Shuhba 
spread that view.” 

Here there is no mention of [bn as-Sam‘ani. An-Nuawawi 
(d. 676) spells with one s, and refers to this asserted village. 
Ibn al-Athir (‘Izz ad-Din, the author of the Lwis, the 
bass of as-Suyttis uit «f-/vidb, d. 650), on the other 
hand, prefers feshdid. Then Tbn os-Subki (the author of 
the Yabagdi, d. 771), Ibn Khallikan (d. 681), and Ibn 
Shubba (Tagi ad-Din Abi Bakr, d. 850) spread the view 
that yhazedli was to be explained by the custom of the people 
of Khwarizgm and Jurjin to use the measure _fa'd/i instead of 
fa“di, Evidently in the SM.'s copy of Ibn Khallikan there 
was no mention of as-Sam‘ani; it is only in the autograph 
manuscript, and there as a marginal note, 

In the introduction to the commentary on the Jéyd (vol. i, 
p. 18) there is o section on this niséa :—'* The author of the 
Tuifa al-Irshdd says, deriving from an-Nawawi in the 
Daga'ig av-Rawda, * Tasidid in al-Ghazzali is the known form 
which Ibn al-Athir mentioned, but it has reached us that he — 
(ie. an-Nawawi) eaid that it was a wisie to Ghozala with 
takhfif, one of the villages of Ttis.' I (the SM.) say that so 
an-Nawawi mentions it also in the Ziéyda. And adh- 
Dhahabi (d. 748) suid in the ‘Jer, and Ibn Khallikan in the 
Tw rikh, that it was # custom of the people of Khwarizm and 
Jurjan to say al-gessdri and «a/-Aalidri with ye in both; 80 
they referred the wisha to ghaazi, and said «/-ghazsali, and like 
that is avi-shahham?. Ibn as-Sam‘ini (d. 562) also pointed 
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to thut and denied the fakifif, und said, ‘I asked the people 
of Tis concerning this village and they denied its existence ; 
the addition of the ya, they said, was for strengthening.’ 
And aceording to the annotation of some of our shaykhs it is 
to distinguish between a isha referring to the trade itself 
and o wisie referring to someone whose trade it was. This 
is plain in the case of al-Ghazzali, for he was not of those 
who span wool and sold it; that was only the trade of his 
father and grandfather. But in the Misha) (finished 734) 
of al-Fayyimi is a statement that defends fahifif and 
involves that Ghazila is a village in Tis, and that the nist 
of the Imam Abt Hamid refers to it. He says, ‘That was 
related to me by the shaykh Majd ad-Din b. Muhammad 
b. Abi-t-Tahir Sharwanshin b. Abi-l-Fada’il VPakbrawar 
b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Sitt al-Muna(?) bint Abi Hamid 
al-Ghozali at Baghdiid in the year 710. Tle said to me, 
“The people have erred in writing our ancestor's name with 
tashdid; it is mukhapfaf only."" And ash-Shihab al-Khafaji 
said at the end of the star on the Shifi, ‘It is said that the 
niaha refers to Ghazala, daughter of Ka‘b al-Ahbar.’ If this 
is sound there is no escaping it. But the opinion generally 
depended upon now among the later writers of history and 
the genealogists is that Ibn al-Athir is in the nght, ie. that 
it is with fashdid.” 

At last the question was settled as questions are apt to be 
settled in Islam. Al-Aydariis, «1 shaykh of the SML, drew 
attention to the fact that the Prophet, seen in a drenm, had 
pronounced the name with double =. The SM. only alludes 
to this story here, but in the tractate of al-Aydariis referred 
to elsewhere (Life, p. 109) it is given on the margin of 
SM., i, p. 20. It was the shaykh Abii-l-Hasan ash-Shadhili! 
who saw the Prophet boasting of al-Ghazzali to Misi and 
‘Tei, nnd asking them if there was his like as a doctor in 
their flocks, After that there could be no more doubt ; 
compare the story of the head of al-Husayn given by Lane 
in The Modern Egyptians (chap. ix) and Lane’s remark. 


TD. 656: ZDMG., vii, 13. ; li, 547, note. He w tive of Sh 
id Worth Afrien and fotindtedd the "Shadhitira afer mort bia Te G ied bei dy 
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Here the oldest evidence is that of as-Sam‘ini, who also 
knew the ground at first-hand. It is evident that in his 
time the two forms were current, and that the two ex- 
planations were: (1) that it was from g/az! on the measure 
faa used by the people of Khwarizm and Jurjin for 
fa*al; and (2) that it was from Ghazila, a village of Tis. 
As-Sam‘ani, however, working on the spot, could find no 
trace or recollection of such a village; and it should be 
remembered that he died only fifty-seven years after 
al-Ghazzali, Nor can I find in the geographers the slightest 
reference to such a Ghazila. It is true that Tiis consisted of 
a complex of villages, and that the name of one might have 
been little prominent; but still it could hardly have escaped 
as-Sam‘Gni’s researches. But that it referred to this village, 
Ghazala, was also the tradition in the family of Abu Hamid. 
This is a very important fact and is unexceptionally vouched 
for. Further, we have seen that the grand-uncle was alse 
known under the same sisha. Is it possible that the wisha to 
a village Ghazala was introduced into the family several 
generations back and continued in use after the village had 
disappeared, and that the origin of the wisha was forgotten 
except by those best informed? Then people may have 
begun to pronounce the name with fashdid, and explain it as 
a case of the measure fa“dit for fe'‘d/. In any case it is to be 
noticed that while as-Sam‘ini shows that the pronunciation 
with one = existed in his day, he cannot be quoted as 
approving of it. In Ibn Khallikan the passage which is 
supposed to involve that is a marginal insertion im the 
autograph, and runs literally: dchinna hidha gélahu-s- 
Sam'dniyn fi kitdbi-Lansdb we-iidhu alam; apparently it has 
been inserted in the wrong place. 

But the question is again complicated by the fact that 
there are several others with the same nish as our family of 
Tas. The SM. says (i, p- 19) that It was the general opinion 
that there were no others, but that he had himself found 
two and then a third. One of them was “Abd al-Baqi 
b. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahid, the faqih, Abi-1l-Mansur 
al-Ghazzili. He studied Figh with al-Kiya, and traditions 
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are handed down from him by the hafiz Abi- t- Tahir 
as-Salafi. He died 513. The second was ‘Ali b, Ma‘stim b. 
Abi Dharr Abi-l-Hasan al-Ghazzali. He was a Maghribite 
and a Shaf‘ite, was born in 496, and died in Isfarain in 
555. The third was of later date, al-‘Ala ‘Al b. Ahmad 
al-Ghazzali, the author of the Misda a/-istigama ji-nhli-l-gurb 
wal-karama. He died 721. Further, I find that some have 
alleged the existence of a Mahmud al-Ghazzali, a Mu'tazilite, 
who was author of the Man/iil instead of Abii Hamid; 
this, because of the railing accusations brought against Abi 
Hanifa in the Mani.’ It seems hard to believe that all 
these sprang from this vanished village of Tis. 

Such are the facts eo far as I can find them, but they do 
not guide me to any certain result. I have, therefore, used 
the form al-Ghazzali as that which eventually won its way to 
universal neceptance in the East. 


1 dl-thoyrat al-hisae ff manigih al-Jman AM Hoawife, by Thn Hajar 


al-Hnytami, p. 4 of ed. of Cairo, 1104. Bee alo Lifr, p. 106. 
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ANALYSIS. 





Title of Book. Ascription of praise to God as the enchainer 
of the hearts of His Saints and Blessing on Muhommad. 
Statement that Music and Singing are a means of eliciting 
what is truly present in the heart; under their influence 
the heart reveals itself and what it contains. This book will 
be in two chapterse—(I) The lawfulness of listening to Music 
and Singing, and (II) Their laws and effects on the heart 
and body (pp. 198-200).’ 


Cuarrer L 
5 1 (pp. M207). 

Statements of the learned opining that such listening is 
unlawful (pp. 200-202), and, on the contrary, that it is lawful 
(pp. 202-207). But these openly contradict one another. It 
is plain that thus, through attaching ourselves to authority, 
we can get no certainty. We must examine, rather, the 
legal sources of prohibition and permission (p. 207). 


¢ 2 (pp. 207-24). 

A proof that listening to Music and Singing is allowable. 
A proof that it is unlawful must base on statute, ic. what 
Muhammad said or did, or on analogy from statute. But 
it will be shown that no such statute or analogy existe, 
and that statute and analogy rather indicate allowableness 
(pp. 207-208). 

Listening to Music and Singing is hearing a sound, 
pleasant, measured, with a meaning, moving the heart. 
But hearing a pleasant sound is not unlawful (pp. 208-210) ; 


! Tp to the middle of p. 27 the page references ire to this Journal for 101. 
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nor is it if measure be added (pp. 210-211). Yet certain 
instruments are expressly excepted by statute because they 
have been associated with drinking customs. So, too, if any- 
one especially connects Singing and Music with drinking, 
and is through them led astray, listening is unlawful for 
him. Thus a distinction is to be made between some musical 
instruments and others; and those that are forbidden are 
not forbidden because they give pleasure but because of 
association (pp. 211-215). Nor can the addition of a meaning 
to the pleasing, measured sound make it unlawful, always 
presupposing that the meaning itself is lawful (p. 215). 
There are many traditions that the Prophet listened to 
poetry (pp. 215-217). Strange effect on the mind of simple 
Music apart from words bearing a meaning (p. 218); 
story of camels (pp. 219 7.). Nature of impression varies 
with circumstances and persons. Seven purposes for which 
Singing can be used—(1) To incite to pilgrimage (p. 2210). 
But it is not lawful to incite to go on pilgrimage those 
for whom pilgrimage is unlawful (p. 221). (2) To urge to 
warfare under the samé conditions of lawfulness (pp. 221- 
222). (3) To excite courage on the day of battle (p, 222), 
(4) To rouse to lamentation or sorrow, blameworthy or 
praiseworthy according to the sorrow (pp. 222-223). (5) To 
arouse joy. Many traditions that the Prophet regarded 
that ws allowable (pp. 223-226). (6) To arouse love 
and longing—conditions when Music and Singing for this 
purpose are allowable (pp. 228-229). (7) To arouse the love 
of God. Then are sroused States, 1.c. Revelations and 
Caressings, unknowable except by experience. These bring 
after them further Visions, but how that happens is the 
secret of God (pp. 220-230). How love and passionate love 
(‘ishg) can be felt for God. How great is His perfection 
and how great should be the passion for Him! The love 
of God the only true love, and the term ‘passion’ only 
applicable to Him (pp. 241-254). 

In what cases is listening to Music and Singing unlawful ? 
Five cases: (1) If the producer of Music be «a woman under 
certain conditions (pp. 235-236). (2) The instruments 
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content of what is sung: is satire allowable? is love-poetry 
allowable ? {pp. 237-238). How the heart applies the 
expressions heard to God and to intercourse with Him : 
examples (pp. 238-239). To him who loves God and can 
thus apply what he hears, listening to Music and Singing 
is recommended (p. 239). (4) If lust have control over 
the listener, listening is unlawful for him (pp. 234-240). 
(5) If anyone love listening to Music for its own sake and 
give too much time to it, that is unlawful for him. For its 
own sake it is allowable only as a recreation (pp. 240-241). 
Thus Music and Singing are generally lawful, but unlawful 
under certain conditions (pp. 241-242). The school of 
ash-Shafil does not pronounce them unlawful; it only 
pronounces professionalism unlawful (pp. 242-244). 


used: some are expressly prohibited (p. 237). (3) The 


8 3 (pp. 244-252). 


The arguments of those who pronounce against Music and 
Singing and the answer to thom. Passages from the 
Qur'in and tradition so alleged and their true explanation 
(pp. 244-250). A general defence of play as a rest and 
recreation (pp. 251-257). 


Cuarrer IT, 


Effects of Music and Singing and Laws of Polite Conduct 
with regard to them. There are three stages: understanding 
what is heard and applying it; ecstasy; movements of 
membera of the body (p. 705). Stage I. Understanding 
and applying (pp. 705-718). (1) Simple physical hearing 
as that of an animal is allowable (p. 705). (2) Hearimg 
and applying to the form of a creature, unallowable (p. 705). 
(3) Hearing of the Murid. He, especially as a beginner, 
hears and tries to get experiential knowledge of in 
hie hearing. He takes over and applies to his intercourse 
with God the expressions which he hears without considering 
what the poet had meant (pp. 706-707). Examples of this 
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and of the ecstasy that it exettes (pp. 707-709). To do 
this safely he must know well the law of the knowledge 
of God. Otherwise he is in danger of uscribing things to 
God which are impossible ond of being on onbeliever 
(pp. 709-710). Some in hearing Music and Singing go 
so far as to blame God for His distribution of ecstasy and 
His treatment of creatures in His predestining them; this 
is a great danger (pp. 710-712). Listeners vary in their 
understanding of the same verses, and all the ways of 
understanding them may be equally right: examples 
(pp. 712-715). Hesring on the part of him who is oblivious 
to himself and only conscious of God. Description of his 
state. Only comes in flashes; its consequences sometimes 
death from the agitation involved (pp. 715-717). This is 
the highest dezree, The nature of the heart in the spiritual 
sense and how it perceives. From this degree develop 
the errors of Pantheistic Sufis and Trinitarians (p. 718). 
Stare I. Ecstasy (pp. 719-748). Its nature as given 
in various sayings of the Sifis (pp. 719-721), also in 
statements of philosophers (pp. 721-722). An attempt at 
a definition of ecstasy as the result produced in the soul 
by hearing Music and Singing. It may be by way either 
of knowledge or of feeling. If it expresses itself outwardly 
it is ecstasy, and varies in force in itself and in proportion 
to the self-control of him who is hearing (pp. 722-723). It 
produces purity of heart and alacrity. How truth may be 
communicated to a pure heart—by a Hatif, by dreams, by 
al-Khadir, by angels to prophets (pp. 723-725). Insight 
produced by this purity of heart: anecdotes (pp. 725-727), 
The result of ecstasy divides into what can be expressed 
in language and what can not. This is not strange: we 
all know ideas and states of feeling which we cannot 
express in words—especially the feelings excited by instru- 
mental music (pp. 728-730). The difference between 
ecstasy and the affecting of ecstasy. The latter blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy (p. 730). The path to eestasy lies 
often through effort and application (p. 731), or by com- 
panionship (p. 752). But why should poetry be used to exiite 
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ecstasy and not the Qur'an? (p. 732). The Qur'an does 
excite it: examples (pp. 733-737). But Singing is more 
powerful for seven reasons (p. 755) —(1) All verses of the 
Qur’an do not suit the state of the listener, e.g. legislative 
verses. Some can be affected by such verses, but that 1s 
rare (pp. 738-740). (2) The Qur'an is known too well, 
and what is heard for the first time makes a heavier im- 
pression (pp. 740-741). (3) Poetry bas the advantage of 
measure (pp. 741-742). (4) The Qur'an must be recited 
simply and distinctly without varying to make measure, 
etc. (p. 742). (5) [tis unallowable to accompany the Qur'an 
with instrumental music: in other ways also the Qur'an 
has to be guarded against profanation (pp- 742-744). 
(6) If the sense of a verse of the Qur'an does not fit the 
hearer, he must either pervert its sense oF reject it—both 
are sins (pp. 744-745). (7) The Qur'an is the uncreated 
word of God, and has no link of connection with humanity; 
therefore poetry makes a stronger impression on the sensuous 
nature. ‘Thus poetry affects men when the Qur'an cannot. 
It is in accord with our human nature, and the Qur'an is 
not. Therefore men can write poetry, but cannot produce 
another Qur'an. It is a miracle (pp. 745-748). Stage ILL. 
What shows itself externally of ecstasy and of the laws of 
good conduct im ecstasy (pp. 1-13). The laws are five:— 
fl) Regard for time, place, and company (pp-1-2). (2) The 
Shaykh should not hear in presence of Mfuritts whom it 
hurts ¢p. 2). These are of three classes: (a) Those 
who attain to external works only. (4) Those who have 
still some passions and lusts. (¢) Those who are ignorant 
of theology and therefore apply wrongly (pp- 2-35). 
(3) Attention to what the speaker says and avoidance of 
distraction (p. 3). The hearer should put pressure on 
himself and only give way to ecstasy when he cannot help 
it (p. 4). Lack of external ecstasy may be weakness of 
ecstasy, but may also be strength on the part of the hearer: 
examples of such self-restraint. He who is always bebolding 
God does not yield to external ecstasy (pp- 5-7). Why 
do those who are thus perfect attend assemblies to listen 
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to Music and Singing? In order to give on example and 
encouragement to others (pp. 7-$). (4) Not to rise and 
weep if restraint is possible. Yet if that will increase the 
emotion it is allowable: traditions in example (pp. 8-9). 
Garment-tearing only allowable when self-restraint is lost 
(p- 9). The tearing of new garments after eestasy and 
distribution of the pieces only allowable when the pieces 
may be useful (p. 10). (4) If ome rises or throws off his 
garment or his turban, the others should aid him in a spirit 
of comradeship and courtesy. Yet that, like all social 
usages, depends on the usage of the country (pp. 10-11). 
No one should dance whose dancing is sluggish and inert 
(p- 11). The test of the genumeness of ecstasy is its 
acceptance by the hearts of the onlookers (p. 12). The 
suitableness of dancing generally depends on circumstances 
and the dancer. An allowable thing to one man may not 
be allowable to another. Legally, dancing is not forbidden 
(pp. 12-13). 

Reeapitulation: Listening to Music and Singing is some- 
times forbidden, sometimes disliked, sometimes loved, All 
depends on him who listens (p, 15). 
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Aur. IL—The Groot Stipa at Sanehi-Kanakhedi. By 
Jas. Bureess, LL.D, CLE. 


Amoxe the ancient monuments of Indis, few ure of more 
interest than the tops or stiipas at Sanehi - Kanakheda, 
about 54 miles south-west from Bhelst or Bhilsi, m the 
Gwaliar territory, and some 20 miles north-east of the capital 
of the Bhopal State. There is now a railway station close 
to the spot, and most of the trains stop there. The various 
notices of the remains here ore scattered in numerous 
publications, and some notice of them may perhaps be 
usefully combined with the history of the stiipas since their 
discovery. 

The larger stiipa consisted of a hemispherical dome, about 
110 feet in diameter ut the ground level, against which was 
built a sort of ramp or berm, 14 or 15 fect high, about 44 feet 
brond on the top, and sloping out at the base, making the 
total diameter about 1214 feet. On the top of the dome was 
a flat aren 34 feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone railing, | 
and having a square capital or shrine in the centre.* The 
height of this platform is differently given by Generals 
Cunningham and Maisey — both on somewhat theoretical 
grounds rather than from actual measurements: the first gave 
46 feet and the second 534; it is, perhaps, even somew hat 
leas in height. The base of the stupa is ascended by a stair 
on the south side, and the whole is surrounded by a massive 
stone rail 11 feet hich. ‘This is nearly cireolar, but on the 


| Lat. Os" 28" N. and long. 77° 46° E., im the Diwimgun) subdivision of the 
Bhopal State. . 
2 Cunningham's Bhifoa Loper, I: 14. 

> inwham's statement (2thile Zupes, Dp. 186) that the whole structure 
must have been upwards of 100 feet in beweht, wae an error: his restored 
elerniian meanires only 774 feet, and General nisey’s 72 feet. CL Soicit ond 
its Rewwine, p. 6. 
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south side the stair demanded a slight extension of the curve. 


General Cunningham made the outside diameter of the rail 
1441 feet from enst to west and 1511 from north to south, or 
a difference of 7 feet;! but as the stair is only about 4} feet 
wide at the bottom, and the ramp is narrowed on the south 
side, as is also the passage on the ground level, this amount 
can hardly be accounted for. Mr. H. Cousens last year made 
a careful re-measurement, with the result that the diameter 
of the dome at the top of the berm was found to be about 
106 feet—perhaps a very little more from north to south, 
and Jess from east to west; but, owing to the irregularities 
of curvature in the restorations made about ISS1, it 16 
difficult to determine this with precision. The height of the 
terrace Mr. Cousens reports a5 LO ft.4in. If the stiipa was 
originally hemispherical, his measurements give a radius of 
65 ft. 2in# and a height of 52 ft. 6in., with a measurement 
over the top of 141 ft. Bin. Of the rail, the diameter from 
north to south measures 1464 feet, ond from sast to west 
143 feet, and these measurements, if not absolutely correct, 
must be within a few inches of the truth. 

Outside, to the north and south, stood monolithic pillars 
or fats, probably set up by Asoka—for one of them at least 
bore one of his inscriptions—and a line connecting them 
would pass within leas than 6 feet of the centre of the stiipa, 
and would be on the meridian. .When the gates eame to be 
added, then—to avoid the south pillar (the north one was 
farther off)}—it was necessary to put the entrance on that side 
a little to the west, and the northern one as much to the east 
of the cardinal points.° These gateways or foranas are richly 
covered with sculpture and probably date from the second 





! Rhiba Tipes, p. 156. 
= This gives an avernge diameter at the top of the ramp of 106 Lin. - 
may be noted that the older Nepal chaityns ie mostly by a herical: Wri re 
Hist. of Nepal, pla. iv, 1x, x, ind xt, Ol. Oldfield, Sketches frou Vipal, bi ii, 
. 200; und Notes ow the Handdla Rock-temples af Ajanta (Bombay 1870) 
p- 103. Awtape excavated by Mr. Caddy in Swit, in 1896, wns aleo homisgherieut 

~ * A smaller monolith, 14 tt. 2 in. hioh, ston] on the seuth of the eqat " 
and woe still entire in 1852 of later. It seems to have disappeared iy 
Ber Maisey, Sunchi ond its emaine, p. 73, ond pl. i 


tray, 
LSa2, 


. Hhiha Topea, p. 199 and pl. vii. ay ae Cunsineham, 
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century 8.c., when it is believed the south and north foranas 
were executed, and the other two followed at no very long 
interval. 

The second stiipa stands at a slichtly lower level about 
400 yards W.N.W. of the first, Its dome was 3 feet in 
diameter, and, like the larger one, it had a platform on the 
top, according to Captaim Fell, 19 feet in diameter, which 
must have been railed round and enclosed the capital. The 
basement was 6 feet high and projected about 5! feet. It 
was surrounded also by a stone rail with four entrances, 
but, so far as we know, without foranas. There are some 
rather archaic-like sculptures on the pillars of the rail, but 
the larger stiipn has so engrossed attention that no notice 
has been taken of them, though they may have an important 
bearing on the relative ages of the monuments. 

The gateways of the great stipa stand forward from the 
rail, which is returned outwards to the back of the right- 
hand pillars or jambs; and from behind the left-hand pillar 
a Tail is carried about 84 feet to the left, that is, the width 
of two interspaces with supporting uprights, and is then 
returned to the cireular rail. This gives on area of about 
16 feet by 81 inside each gateway, and on entering the portal 
one turns to the left, as the entry through the great rail is 
not opposite the formu. 

Facing each entrance and resting against the basement 
wall were large figures of Duddha, under carved canopies, 
which ore now quite destroyed. The southern statue only 
wns a standing figure with a large nimbus behind the head, 
on which-were two flying Gandharvas. To the right and 
left were two attendants of smoller size, that on the left 
with the curly hair of 2 Buddha and a long staff, with 
a small elephant in front of the other.' This seems to have 
been changed in 1851, and is an unfortunate interference 
which, if unnoticed, may lead to a serious mistake, for the 
south is the position of the Dhyini Buddha Ratnasambhava, 
who is represented by Kiasyapa Buddha. It is now a large 


' See Matsey's Samchi, p. 14, and pl. xiv, fig. 1. 
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- eross-legged figure, the head of which has been broken off, 
but is set over the bust.! The others may also have been 
altered, for Cunningham describes the northern figure in 
terms which apply to that now on the east; and Mnisey’s 
account would agree with this latter position. This east 
figure is seated with the hands in the Diydni mndrd—in the 
lap, with the palms turned up, the robe over both 
shoulders, with two attendant clauri bearers, and a large 
decorated halo or nimbus having a flying Gandharva on each 
side. It may be Akshobhya or his mortal representative, 
Kanakamuni. Colonel Maisey’s account of the northern 
figure, which was still in its place in 1851, whilst the others 
had been disturbed, differs from Cunningham's; and the 
former represents the head, which had been broken off, as 
having 4 hich mukufa or crown, on the front of which was 
a seated Buddha: this would seem to point to the Bodhisattva 
Padmapani, who is associated with Amitabha of the western 
heavens. We should rather expect Maitreya in the north. 
The western figure was also seated, but the head was entirely 
gone in Maisey’s time. Could he have mistaken the head 
belonging to this for that of the northern figure ?—then the 
arrangement of the “four Buddhas " would be that still 
received in northern Buddhism.’ The arrangement suggested 
by General Cunningham is very improbable. 

From the cast of the eastern ¢ormna now in our Museums, 
we find that the side pillars, including the capitals, are 
17 it. Sin. high by 2 ft. 54 in. square, and 6 ft. 11 im. apart, 
while the three architraves mensure 10 ft. 11 in. in height, 


1 ft is possible that the firure that stood here fifty pears ogo was not the 
original; i sented figure probably oceupied the place in a.p. 450, when “the 
four seated Buddhas" are mentioned (Fleet, Corp, Jeser. Jue, vol. iii, p. 202) ; 
but is thie now the eat, iy or wai it the figure ef whith the head with a large 
nimlos is now im a cell on the terrace = | 

2 Maisey’s Souchi, p. G, and pl. xv, 10; Cunningham's Bhiler Tooes, po 101 1 

2 [np almost oll chaityns or stupas, sented frure of the Dhyim Buddhas are 

in niehes round the base of the domy or gardia, facing the cardinal pointa, 
Akshobhya sccupies the niche on the eastern fare, Kutnaeambhava is on the 
southern, Amitibha ison the weetern, und Amoghasiddha on the northern faee. 
Vairochawi's plane is the centre of the gerbhw; but he is often placed on the east 
of the hemisphere, close to the right side of Anntabhe. Of. Mldhiat Art, 
5 106: Notra on the Buwddhe Rock-tempiea aft Ajanta, pp. 98, 0; (idfleld’» 
Sirtches fre Nipdl, vol. ti, py, 214. : 
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or the whole height to the top of the third architrave 15 
28 ft. 5 in.; the ornaments above rise 4} feet over the 
architrave, The northern gateway is 6 ft. 117 in. wide; its 
jambs 2 ft. 3 in, square and about 181 feet high, 28 ft. 64 m. 
to the top of the third architrave, and 30 ft. 114 in. to the 
highest point. The west gate pillars were 16 ft. 2in. high 
and 2 ft. 44 in. square; but since re-erection, the height to 
the lower side of the first architrave is 17 ft. 1}im., to the 
top of the third 27 ft. Sin., and to the highest point 28ft, Lin. 
And the re-erected south gate pillars are 1 it, in. square, 
and its total height 27 ft. 11 in.’ 

The smaller forana which formed the entrance to the third 
stiipa is 5 ft. 3) in. wide, with pillars 1 ft. 4 in, square and 
9 ft. 74 in. high, and its entire height 16 ft. 5 in. 

Probably the first British officer to visit these monuments 
was General Taylor, of the Bengal Cavalry, who was 
encamped near them during the campaign against the 
Pindharis in 1818. Three of the gateways of the great 
stiipa were then standing, and the southern one was lying 
much in the condition in which it continued for fully sixty 
years afterwards. The great dome was then untouched, and 
a great part of the railing round the capital (gala or Att) 
upon it was still im sifu. The second stijpa was also 
untouched, and the third, with the gateway on its south 
side, was apparently in good preservation. There were | 
remains of eight minor stiipas, besides other buildings 
within 180 yards of the second, but of their then condition 
there is no record; they may have been ruinous from age, 
but most of them would otherwise probably have been 
undisturbed. 

The next visitor seems to have been Dr. Yeld, and a aketch- 
plan, drawn to seale, and signed “ Roebuck, 1819,” fell into 
Mr. James Prinsep’s hands long afterwards, which was 
accompanied by marginal notes and directions, as if for 
some one to visit the spot? This may have been prepared 


! ‘These mensurements have mostly been supplied by Mr, Cousens. 
2 Jenre. da. Soe, Bengal, vol. iit, p. 459. 


ima. 102. | 
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for Captain E. Fell, who wrote the first account of the place 
early in 1819, and published it in Buckingham’s Caleutin 
Journal, 11th July. His account was reprinted by Prinsep 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in October, 
1834.'| The two principal stiipas, at least, were then quite 
entire.” 

In 1822, when Mr. Herbert Maddock was Political 
Agent at Bhopal, he obtained permission from the native 
Government to dig into these venerable monuments — it 
has been supposed for treasure—and in December of that 
year Dr. Spilsbury found that Captain Johnson, the Agent's 
assistant, had completely opened the larger one from the 
top to what he believed the bottom of the foundation, and 
found the whole solid brickwork without iy appearance 
of recess or open space within it.2 The second and smaller 
stiipa, previously in perfect repair, was ulso half destroyed 
by the same bungling amateur untiquiries or searchers 
for coins in their blundering excavations; and they probably 
also completed the ruin of the other minor monuments 
previously unnoticed by the few visitors.’ Similar destructive 
work has been too often repeated since im India, and 
even with Government permission. Structures have been 
demolished in search of relic caskets und the like; and it 
has been quite forgotten that scientific excavation is an 
art requiring specially skilled experience. 

This careless search did immense damage to the structures 
of at least the three larger stupas, and hastened the 
dilapidation of their enclosures, while no discovery helped 
to compensate in ony way for the wanton destruction. The 
west gateway was apparently much shuken, and fell some 
years afterwards, though the date is uncertain. 

Our next notice is of two inseriptions from Safchi, copied 
by the indefatigable Brian H. Hodgson in 1824, probably 
when he left Calcutta in that year to return to Nepal. 


; Hid. wo. ti, pp, 490-494. 
> Cunningham's Hhile Thpes, pp. 185, 275. 

* Journ, As. See, Bengal, vol. iv, p. 712. 

* Journ, 4a, Soe. Bengal, rol, Evi, F- 746: Shiten Tepes, pp. 183, 264, 85. 
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These he sent to Jas, Prinsep in 1834. In 1835 we find 
Dr. Spilsbury sending to Prinsep a native drawing, pur- 
porting to be from one of the sculptures on the gates,’ 
and urging that it would well worth an amateur’s while 
to take copies of the compartments, “ the sculpture of which 
is like nothing you see in India.” In this desire Prinsep 
heartily joined, and was so far gratified in 1837 by 
Captain Edw. Smith, who copied and sent him twenty-five 
of the epigraphs, while Captain W. Murray supplied him 
with a number of drawings, of which he was only able to 
reproduce that of the large stipa from the east, a portion of 
the lower architrave of the south gateway, and some details.* 

Fergusson's Picturesque Tilustrations of Ancient Architecture 
in Hindostan was published in 1847, in which, while ex- 
pressing his regret that he had not visited Sajichi in his 
tours, he gave a short notice of the stiipas (pp. 21, 22) 
drawn from the information then available, and illustrated 
by # drawing of the east gateway, by an unknown artist— 
but really more beautiful than faithful. 

The same year, Captain Joseph DD. Cunningham, R.E., 
then Political Agent at Bhopal, submitted to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society a paper on the antiquities of the districts 
within his agency, in which a considerable section was 
devoted to these stipas, with two plates and measurements." 
And two years later, Lieut. Fred. C. Maisey, who was 
employed under the Government of India in special archwo- 
logical work in the Upper Betwa districts of Central India,' 
was called to Saichi, having been, at the agent's suggestion, 
directed to suspend his other work and proceed to prepare 
an illustrated report on the stiipas, their seulptures and 


1 Jowra. ola. Sac, BRenwyal, vol, Il, PP. ail, 481 1, 488, and pl. TEVIL, This 
drawing, ut first sight, might smggert Sch © © : aé that on the middle 
rchitrave of the south gateway, but comparison at once shows that in every 
detail the representation 1 Seangenncy 

2 Journ. a, Soc, Bengal, vi, pp. 451 f. 

+ Journ, da. Sor, Bengal, vol. xvi, pp. 729-765. 5 

© In 1847 Lieut, Munisoy had submitted an illustrated report-on the a . 
af Kalinjar, which was anbscquently printed, with exghteen plates, in the Jowrn. 
As, Sec, Bengal, vol. «vii, PP- 171-201; aml see Maisey's: Semcht amd te 

rim, 
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inscriptions. He spent the eold seasons of 1849-50 and 
1850-51 at Saichi, measuring and preparing a series of 
careful drawings of the sculptures on the gateways. Passing 
through Gwialiar on his return to the work, in October, 
1850, he met Major (afterwards General Sir) Alexander 
Cunningham, who, being anxious to examine the atlipas, 
arranged to visit Saiichi while on his official tour as 
executive engineer in the neighbouring districts of the 
Gwaliar state. He accordingly reached Captain Maisey’s 
camp on 23rd January, 1851, and remained for seven weeks. 

Together, they at once began excavations on the remains 
of the third stupa which had been wrecked in 1822, und of 
which the ¢orana or gateway on its south side is still left. 


Here they found two stone boxes inscribed respectively with 


the names of Sdriputase and Mahamogaldnasa, and containing 
steatite relic-caskets.| On sinking a shaft into the second 
stiipa an inscribed stone box was also found, containing four 
small steatite caskets inscribed with the names of Bauddha 
teachersa—Mayhima, Kodiniputa, ete. 

Into the centre of the great stiipa a shaft was also sunk 
to the ground level, but no relic was found. 

It was then arranged that Captain Maisey should prepare 
a supplementary report on these finds and the inscriptions. 
In October, 1851, he sent in his account of the structures 
and their sculptures; and in March following he was sent 
to Burma on active service for over two years, so that it was 
not till October, 1854, that he was able to complete the last 
of his drawings. Meanwhile Major Cunningham had written 
and published his volume on The Bhilsa Topes, which super- 
seded the supplementary report that Captain Maisey was to 
have prepared.? This work deals chiefly with the frowrailles 
and inscriptions, and contains a few other plates representing 
some of the sculptures—one by Major (afterwards Sir Henry) 


' Bhibe Topes, p. 297. Siriputra and Ma Lealyiyons sre knuw the 
ight. und left-hand therive of Gautama Baddhe They died eae 


master, and in Ceylon amd Siam are usuall represented standing by his side,— 


| Reddhiet Art in Indie (Engi, vers.), pp. ist, #11. 


* Maisey: Sonchi ond its Rrusina, p, 1. 
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Dorand, who had made careful drawings of various sculptures 
in 1851-1853, and others copied from Maisey’s, etc, The 
descriptive matter is preceded by a history of Buddhism in 
India, which occupies half the volume and is now out of 
date; and most of the inscriptions, with subsequent additions, 
have been since re-translated by Professor Biihler. General 
Cunningham's only further contribution on this subject was 
a collection of transcriptions of short donative inscriptions — 
made in 1875 ond 1877, chiefly from the small rail that had | 
surrounded the terrace on the dome, together with some | 
urchitectural details.! 

The expense of reproducing Colonel Maiscy’s excellent 
drawings caused the Court of Directors to hesitate as to the 
pablication of his work, and the appearance of Colonel 
Cunningham's volume was perhaps thought to render its 
non-appearance of less importance. 

For the next dozen years the drawings lay unnoticed, until 
towards the close of 1866, when the late Mr. Jas, Fergusson 
was asked to assist the India Office in the illustration of 
Indian Architecture for the Paris Exposition. Colonel 
Maisey’s drawings were in the Library, and together with 
Colonel (now Major-General) J, Waterhouse’s photographs 
of the stiipa, taken in 1562, they were committed to him, 
along with materials relating to the Amuravati Stipa, and 
the whole were utilized in hia work entitled Tree and Serpent 
Worship, tirat issued in 1868, This important volume 
illustrative of Bauddha art and mythology helped greatly to 
create an interest In ancient Indian art, and was issued in 
& second and revised edition in 1873, which was also soon 
disposed of. The first half of the volume was mainly devoted 
to Saiichi, and was the first serious attempt to explain the 
sculptures, and to cull attention to their character, merits, 
and interest. The uttempted explanations may not have 
been always satisfactory, but they indicated the lines in 
which such might be found, and ao stimulated the research 
and examination thit-lead to discovery. It is to be borne in 


1 Rep. strch. Sarr. Indin, vol, 3, pp. 55-65, anil pla, ¥3-44H. 
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mind also, that Mr. Fergusson hud only the drawings of 
‘those sculptures which Colonel Maisey had copied; they did 
not represent the consecutive series of sculptures even on one 
guteway, and it has since been noticed that different scenes 
of the same legend are depicted on adjoining panels. To 
read the scenes aright we need the whole before us, so a8 to 
note which belong to the same or connected myths; and the 
photographs then available were on too small a scale for 
detailed study. Representations of the whole series of reliefs 
on an adequate scale were still o desideratum.' 
Early in 1868 H.H, the Begum of Bhopal was requested 
to present one of these ancient Siiichi gatewnys to the 
Emperor Napoleon III, to be set up in Paris, and she 
asked whether the British Government might not prefer 
to have it for the British Museum. The Foreigu Secretary 
to the Government of India, in his reply, wisely requested 
that no removal of any portion of the Saifichi monuments 
might be permitted—adding that casta would be made of 
the more interesting portions and presented to the French 
Government? At this juncture also an important scheme was 
arranged for promoting reproductions of works of art for 
the benefit of the museums of all countries.” In consequence 
of this convention, Major H. H. Cole was sent to Saifichi in 
1869 to prepare casts of the north gateway, a8 being the 
finest and most entire; he preferred, however, to take the 
| casta from the eastern one. The reproductions thus obtained 
are now to be seen in the national museums at South 
Kensington, Edinburgh, Dublin, Berlin, Paris, etc. 
In Rousselet’s DL’ Iude des Rajahs, published in 1875, some 
account of Safichi is given (pp. 505-526), with several 
excellent illustrations, but the information was druwn entirely 


1 Tn the second edition reduced lithographs of six drawings of the frees of the 
ERevnye, nuwide soca ee sb Cole, were introduced. The originals must have been 
on a oe and mihi have proved valuable, but they cunnut now be 

account of Sinehi in Mr. Ferguson's History of Indian and Easter 
goa ear eee 608d, 9-99, 105, wae based on ee work, 
4 Third Report on Conservation, app. p 

a ena Gort. India, Tome Dept.. No. 14/951 of 24th "Febery, LRGR 
and. “e spas du Bieme Congres Taternat. dea Oriewtalintes (Stockholm, 1880), 
sec. ii, p. 
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from Cunningham's early volume, and added nothing to our 
knowledge. | 

Between 187@ und 188@ the spread of vegetation about. 
the stiipa had increased greatly, and had begun to do 
considerable dumage to the rails; the opening made by the 
excavations in 1822 and 1851 was quite overgrown by 
creepers, and their roots were forcing out the masonry ot the 
dome. The railing on the south side had completely fallen, 
and natives had been mutilating the sculptures on the enst 
gateway, and had cut up one of the fallen monoliths, close tos< 
it, for grindstones! This vandalism Major H. H. Cole 
proposed to stop by the appointment of “a trustworthy 
watchman to be always on the spot in order to prevent 
such wilful damage,” remarking that “it is worth the 
wages of three or four native custodians to ensure that 
damage goes no further.””! This sensible recommendation 
was formally attended to and a chaprdsi appointed ; but 
Professor E. Washbourn Hopkins, on two visits to Siichi 
in 1897-98, found the boys of the neighbourhood amusing 
themselves by throwing stones at particular figures, and no 
one appeared to forbid them. The cheprasi lives im the 
village below and seems ineffective: loose soulptures disappear 
without his interference or report. 

The overgrowth of vegetation was destroyed in 1851, and | 
the breach in the great dome filled in, whilst in [882-83 the 
fallen gateways on the west and south were set up and stayed 
to the dome by iron rods;? the fallen portion of the railing 
was nlso set up, and the small gateway that had belonged to 
the third stiipa was restored by the replacement of its second 
and third architraves. ‘This most important service for the 
preservation of the monuments was carried out by the 
Government of India at an expenditure of 17,400 rupees. 
It is to be regretted that some attempt to preserve the 
second stiipa also was not made at the same time, 

When the repairs were finished « series of photographs of 


= 


' Major Cole's Aeport for 1861-52, app.. p- elxi. 
* "Those in the photographs published by Major Cole amd Sir Lapel 
Griffin, hut gem to have been ae 1880. 
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the gateways was taken and printed in heliogravure in one 
of the faseieuli of Major Cole’s Preaerration of National 
Monuments in India| Another series of twenty-seven plates, 
taken about the same time, was printed in Sir Lepel Griffin's 
Famous Monuments of Central India, 1886. Major Cole's 
letterpress 1s of the most meagre sort, and Sir Lepel Griffin's 
text is intended only for the general reader, and drawn from 
previous accounts. Both series of photographs are excellent 
and reproduced in the best style, but while well suited to 
give a clear idea of the richness of the sculpture, they are 
necessarily on too small a scale for detailed study.* 

In a hurried visit to Safichi early in 1889, the writer 
collected impressions of a considerable number of the inserip- 
tions, and next year, and again in March, 1893, Dr. Fiihrer 


eopied a still larger number; these were submitted to the 


late Professor G. Bihler, who discussed and translated the 
whole collection in the Epigraphia Indies (vol. ii, pp. 87-116 


‘and 366-408), They number 456, besides fragments, or 


about 200 more than were published by General Cunningham. 


. They are almost exclusively donative—containing only the 


names of the donors, with that of their town and occasionally 
of their parents, brothers, ete.—so that we can only judge 
of their age by the style of alphabet. One on the south gate- 
way, however, bears the name of Raiio Siri Sitakani, in whose 


reign the upper architrave was presented by Ananda the 


son of Vasishtha. This Sri Satakarni was one of the Andhra 
kgs, and as the alphabet of this and other epigraphs on 
the gateway differs but slightly from the type of the 
characters in the Asoka inscriptions, this king must be 
one of the earlier members of his dynasty, whose date 
would fall about the middle of the second century B.C. or 
soon after.’ This gives us the approximate date of one 


l Greet Buddhist Tope at Sanchi (1885), 11 plates: svht of the plotes 
eproduced im Judie: Photeyrapie and Draveings af ffiatorical Buildings 
(Griggs, 1896), plates 41-48, and six in Ancient Monwments, ete. » of neki, ppt, i 
(18 1), among ng plates 2 tes xxxv to lili, illustrative of Safiehi. 

Office there are 75 negatives of photographs from Saatchi, 
for pitfall over representing resenting indian tiquities, 
ured. —s 


enn be proc 
op at Art ie India, p. 25; Eyigraphia Fniica, vol, ii, p. 88. 
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gateway, and if they were erected successively, this one, 
leading to the steps by which the berm is ascended, would 
naturally be the oldest; the north gateway would follow 
next, and lastly those on the east and west. That on 
the west, with its peculiar dwarf capitals, would seem 
the latest, and might be followed by the forana to the 
third stipa.' 

The inscriptions give the old name of the place as 
Kakanada (Pali, Kakonava*); and Saichi does not appear 
in any form, and must be a modern designation, We learn 
also from literary records that this place or a town in the 
immediate neighbourhood was known as Chetiyagiri; and 
if this were the same us Vessanagara, the modern Besnagar, 
then it was about six miles to the north-east of Kakanada. 
It was there that Asoka is said to have married the daughter 
of a local sefthi and had by her two sons, Ujjeniya and 


Mahinda, and a daughter, Sanghamitts. If Chetiyagiri 


were the name for the hill in use before Asoka’s time, and 
not merely at the later date when the chronicler wrote, in 
the fifth century a.., then we might infer that the Stipa 


or Chaitya wus already in existence before the accession — 


ef Asoka: but for this we have no proof? But on the 
north and south there stood two (dfs with lion capitals; | 
and on a fraement of the south one is part of an inscription 
—apparently of an edict of Asoka‘—from which it may 
reasonably be inferred that the great stipa belongs to 
about his time or 250 n.c. The erection of the rail would 
follow very soon after, and the gateways or foranas would 
come next. 

Among the new inscriptions found in 1895, was an) 
Indo-Skythian one on the base of a statue of Buddha, 
recording its dedication during the reign of the king 

i ee Tivw aad Serpent Worship, p. 101. 


Bpigr . Ind., vol. ii, p. 366; Fleet, Corp. Iusr. Iuil., vol. ii, p. 31. In 
iorharm , Bites Toper, pp. 241, 288, d47, Kikendiva has been mistaken 






a oat os (crt 420 a.) calls the place Weseanagara, aud S Mahdscanss 
cir. 470 a., ) has Che Turnour, Meh@ewnss, p. 76. V. Smith, in 
dab p. 163, ves Veli instead of Chetivagiri. 
. Epigr. tad., ti, fi. S67. 
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‘Shahi Vasushka in the year 78 [a.v. 1567]. On two 
‘other statues were found the Buddhist creed im letters of 
the eighth or ninth century a.p, and fragments of verse 
in rather later characters.’ Two Gupta inseriptions of 411 
and 450 a.p. have been translated by Dr. J. F. Fleet,* 
and the larger temple close by must belong also to the fifth 
century 4.p., proving that the place was one of religious. 
note probably as long us the Buddhist religion held any 
influence in Central India—certainly till the tenth century 
or later. 

The next publication on Saiichi was that of General Muisey 
in 1892, who issued his drawings anew, in forty quarto plates. 
with letterpress, the aim of which was to prove that 
Buddhism did not originate till about the Christian era, and 
that the Piyadasi of the inscriptions was not Asoka nor 
uo follower of FRuddhism. This theory is quite out of dute,. 
and most of the drawings had been produced im a better 
style in Tree aad Serpent Worship. 

Published os a handbook to the Indian collection of 
antiquities in the Berlin Royal Museum, m 1893, Professor 
Albert Griimwedel’s Buddhistische Kunat in Indien* is of some 
importance here. The second chapter (transl, pp. 24-74) 
deals chiefly with the cast of the eastern gateway at Sanchi 
made in 1869. Hy showing the relative positions of the 
reliefs, this cast made it easier to render satisfactory 
explanations of a number of the subjects represented on that 
gateway; and Professor Grinwedel’s observations on these 
miy be helpful in guiding further attempts to unravel the 
stories on the others, when the whole of the sculptures in 
their relative positions are before the student. 

For this purpose it was suggested to the Government of 
India that the whole of the Sadchi reliefs might be photo- 
graphed to a fixed scale suitable for their satisfactory study; 
and if all were done to one scale, it would be possible to build 


t Epigr. Joa, vol. ti, pp. $09, 370. 
2 Fleet: Corp. Juerr, Jed., vol. im, pp. 200, 2607, Ci. FaAL&,, val. yj 


(0.5), BP. 461... 
a edition, Berlin, 1900; Aevddhit drt in Indie, English troostation 
cousiderably enlarged, London (B. Quaritch), 1901. 4 
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up the entire elevations from the photographs and mount them 
on sheets, The sugvestion was at once generously approved 
and sanctioned, and Mr. Henry Cousens, of the Bombay 
Archwological Survey, was instructed to carry it into effect. 
By an ingenious contrivance for moving the camera to 
various heights, on a framework formed by two vertical 
graduated poles, the whole of which could be readily moved 
horizontally across the front of the gateways, he succeeded 
in taking a series of negatives to a scale of one-eighth of the 





Methiul ct peliceberraapaluitiee the Gatownrs to scale, 


originals, or as nearly 20 as 1s readily practicable for such 
structures, The arrangement dovised for this photographic 
work is represented in the accompanying illustration. The 
famine of last year hampered his operations from want of 
water, etc., and limited his time, but 200 negatives were 
secured. 

The whole five foranas or gateways are in this series 
represented on about 150 plutes, of which, besides the 
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general views, a considerable proportion are on plates of 
12 by 10 inches, and the rest on smaller ones. There are 
besides nearly fifty negatives of surrounding remains and 
loose sculptures, etc. ; and these last are of much interest oa 
illustrating the various styles of art prevailing in the later 
ages, while the stiipas were still objects of religious interest. 
A comparison of these fragmenta, as well as of the sculptures 
on the gateways, with the Gandhitra, Amaravati, Nasik, 
Eluri, and other remains, will be of interest in illustrating 
the history of art and Buddhist iconography in India. 

Returning to the photographs: it may be mentioned that 
when those of the north gateway are pieced together in 
their proper positions, they form a representation or picture 
measuring 48) inches high by 30 inches across, And go 
arrmunged they would be useful for lectures or museums; 
but for private study they are perhaps more convenient in 
separate sheets. 

A single illustration from among the smaller photographs 
will show the superiority of these over the best drawings. 
The accompanying plate represents the 5th and 6th sections 
or panels on the right-hand pillar of the east gateway: this 
was not drawn by Col. Maisey, but compared with even his 
excellent work, it will be seen at once how superior the detail 
is, and how much better the human faces are depicted. 
Whether, as conjectured, these terraces represent the heavens 
of the gods or not,' we observe that the central figure in the 
lower panel holds, in his right hand, a cajre or double-headed 
club, which may indicate Indra. 

To make these photographs available for study, however, 
publication in some form is essential. Illustration is now-a- 
days so very cheap os compared with what it was even, 
a decade since, that it is not too much perhaps to expect 
that this most important series of representations of the 
earliest known monument of Indinn art that we possess may 
be published in a satisfactory form, as an important con- 
tribution to Indian archwology. 
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After Safichi we should also remember that the Buddhist 
caves at Kanheri, Elura, Aurangabad, Udayagiri, and 
elsewhere contain a wealth of sculpture illustrative of the 
development of their mythology and art, that, if fully 
delineated and published, would supply much insight and 
«nformation on the growth and history of the Buddhist 
mythology and religion. 
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Ant. ILI. —Préeada and Sindhi. By G. A. Gurerson, 
O.LE., LC.8, 


Tae Vraeada Apabhraméa form of Prakrit was spoken in 
Sindh.' We know very little about it, except that amongst 
its peculiarities were (1) the optional change of initial fa 
and da to fa and da respectively; (2) the change of sa and 
4a to 40; and (3) the prefixing of y to ¢ and /. 

With respect to (1) compare the frequent change of initial 
# to ff im Sindhi, as in ffdémd = Sanskrit famrakah * copper,’ 
and of initial ¢ to dd, as in ddands = Sanskrit dandah, 

With respect to (2) compare Sindhi rcigw ‘world’ =Skr. 
tigaya, and #ihu = Sky. siiha. This change is very common 
in Sindhi. 

With respect to (3) I can find no corresponding form in 
Sindhi, unless we can quote the special Sindhi sounds which 
are usually represented in transliteration by gy, 7, dd, and 
4b. These are, as the transliteration shows, originally double 
letters. The Vracada yj may be the origin of the Sindhi 
#, and the other Sindhi letters may be the reault of similar 
combinations not mentioned by the Prakrit grammarians, 
or not preserved in the MSS. which have come down to us. 
I know, however, of nothing in Sindhi which corresponds 
to the Vracada ye. There is another possible explanation 
which I shall note a little lower down. 

The intimate connection which exists between the modern 
languages of the north-west of India (including Sindhi) and 
those of the east (from Bihar to Assam) is well known, 
The Vracada optional change of dental consonants to cerebrals 
really means that there was no sharp distinction in pro- 
nunciation between these two classes of sounds,. Most 


. ~* See Pischel's Prakrit Grammar, p, 29, 
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probably both were pronounced as semi-cerebrals, as in 
English. This is the case at the present day in Eastern 
India. The dental letter r is continually confounded with 
the cerebral ¢, and in Assam there is practically no distinction 
between dentals and cerebrals. AJl are semi-cerebrals, In 
Assam this is almost certainly due to the influence of Indo- 
Chinese languages. Can we assume that the same was the 
case with Vracadda ? 

The Vracada change of s and # to £ is, as is well known, 
also typical of the Magadhi Prakrit of Eastern India, just 
as at the present day it is typical of Sindhi and Bengali. 

In Magadhi Prakrit every ya takes a sound which most 
nutive grammarians denote by ya, and one or two by yyw. 
As Hoernle has long ago pointed out, it was really an obscure 
sound, intermedinte between ya and ja, and doing duty for 
both. This obscure sound has survived in words like majh, 
‘a butfalo-cow,’ in the Lahnda of the Western Panjab, 
which is closely connected with Sindhi. The pronunciation 
of my is described by Beames as “something very odd. 
It might be represented by meyi, a very palatal y aspirated; 
perhaps in German by wdch, or rather, if it may be so 
expressed, with a medial sound corresponding to the tenuis 
ch.”  Hoernle compares the sound to that given to y in the 
word /Jebendiy in the Rhenish Provinces. 

In Magadhi, as in Vraecada, one native grammarian says 
that ea becomes yea, so that, here again, the correspondence 
between east and west is clear. What sound was intended 
to be represented by yea is not very evident, though we can 
gain some idea as to what was meant from the above remarks 
about ya and ya, Under any circumstances, a consideration 
of those remarks will suggest an alternative explanation of 
the Vraeada sounds. Possibly both explanations are correct, 
and the sound which Prakrit grammarians represented by 
wid bas developed in Migadhi and Lahnda into a semi- 
consonantal ya, and in Sindhi into jj. 

Camberley. 

Ort. 10, 1901. 
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Agr. IV.—Deseription of Persia ind Mesopotamia in the 
year 1340 4.0. from the Nuzhat-al-Kulah of Hamd-Aliah 
Mustewf, with a summary of the contents of that work, 
By G. Le Srranee. 


Iv is very generally « matter of complaint that the 
lithographed editions of Persian and Arabic works published 
in the East are, for the most part, unprovided with any 
index or full table of contents; and, further, that when the 
book treats of geography or history, the proper names of 
both persons and places are too often given in a manner 
that at first sight defies identification. Half a loaf, however, 
is proverbially better than no bread, und, until from some 
quarter funds ure forthcoming to defray the cost of printing 
Persian texts in Europe, scholars would often be able to make 
use of the editions lithographed in India or elsewhere, if the 
true reading of the proper names were fixed by a collation 
of the best manuscripts, and if « full table of contents were 
available for purposes of reference. In many cases also 
a Persian work will only contuin one part, or a series of 
chapters, that pre-eminently is of interest to Western scholars: 
and the remark, of course, applies more especially to the 
Cosmographies where the geographical chapters alone are 
of first-rate importance, as also to those numerous Universal 
Histories where only the concluding sections, dealing with 
the author's own time, can in any way be considered as of 
primary authority. An instance in pomt is, I consider, the 
cosmographical work of Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, which forms 
the subject of the present article, and of which a lithographed 
edition appeared in Bombay in 1894 (a.4. 1311) under the 
editorship of Mirza Mahdi Shirazi, being published by Mirza 
Muhammad Shirazi, surnamed Malik-al-Kuttab, or the Chief 
of the Seriveners. 
a eo 1902, 4 
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Hamd-Allah Mustawh and hia two principal works—the 
history called the Tarikh-i-Guzidah, and the Nuzhat-al-Kulab, 
which last is now under discussion—were fully noticed by 
Mr, E. G, Browne in this Journal in a paper on “The 
Sourees of Dawlatshah” (J.R-A.S, for January, 1899), and 
more recently (October, 1900) he has given us a tranalation 
of the section on the “ Biographies of the Persian Poets” 
from the @Guzidah, with « detailed account of the contents 
of that historical work, of which he hopes later on to publish 
an edition of the Persian text. As u complement and 
commentary to the Guszideh, the geographical part of the 
Nuszhat-al-Kulih ia of considerable importance, Further, 
and from the point of view of historical geography, it is of 
special interest, since it gives us a detailed deseription of 
Persia in the age immediately succeeding that of the travels 
of Marco Polo. The first half of the fourteenth century a.n. 
may indeed be regarded as a turning-point in the history 
of Western Asia, being « period of comparative calm coming 
between the epoch-marking conquests of the Mongols under 
Changhiz Khan and the no less revolutionary period of 
conquest by Timur. From a geographical point of view 
it was a time of transition, Before this we have the landa 
of Islam under the Abbasid Caliphs, as described by the 
Arab geographers Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, and Mukaddasi; 
after this there is Western Asia, os shown on our present 
maps, which last may be held to date from the changes 
effected by the conquests of Timur and the subsequent 
partition of his empire among his descendants and successors. 

Nearly forty years ago Monsieur Barbier de Meynard (now 
director of the Feole des Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris) 
gave us the translation of the greater part of the geographical 
section of the Nuzial-al-Kulah in the notes to his well- 
known Dictionnaire de la Perse’ which is based on the 
geographical encyclopedia of Yakiit, To the information 
contained in this book I must express my great indebtedness, 
and I may take the occasion of bearing witness to the 





* Small 4to. Paris, Imprimerie Impériale, 1861. 
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admirable accuracy of Monsieur B. de Meynard’s work, 
which, it should be remembered, had to be entirely based 
on manuscript material, being translated directly from the 
Paris MSS. of the Mu'jam-al-Buldén. Since 1561 the whole 
text of Yakiit has been edited by Professor Wiistenfeld ; 
also, in his Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, Professor 
de Goeje has now given us admirable editions of nearly 
all the earlier Arab geographers: it is therefore very easy 
to verify, by a reference to the texts, the translations given 
by Monsieur B. de Meynard; and it will be remembered 
thut the Dictionnaire de ia Perse ia still the only portion of 
Yakiit's great Encyclopedia of which o complete translation 
exists in any European language. Seeing, therefore, thut 
we have here a translation of all the longer articles in the 
Nuzhaé which treat of the towns described by Hamd-Allah, 
I shall only attempt in this paper to complete his lists of 
names, referring my readers to the pages of the Dietionnaire 
de fa Perse for all further information in detail, My 
arrangement of the materials will, however, be somewhat 
different, for the Dictionnaire de fa Perse being set im 
alphabetical order, no account is tuken of the enumeration 
of the places as grouped by Hamd-Allah under the various 
provinces, and this arrangement, for the elucidation of the 
historical geography of the period, is, I deem, of much 
importance, Then, again, Monsieur B. de Meynard, as he 
ucknowledges in his preface,' has made no attempt to 
identify the sites of places mentioned by Hamd-Allah, as, 
indeed, this was inevitable forty years ago, for our maps 
of Persia were then in many parts a blank. Since that 
time, however, a host of travellers and explorers have filled 
in the names, and at the present day most part of the great 
plateau of Iran has been explored. I need only mention 
the numerous excellent maps published by General Houtum 


' Op. cit, Prélace, p. xx: “Les questions si délicates de aphio aneienne 
me: aouet hme dices avec aiireté qu’aprés |'étade préalable je documents 
indipines ‘eapire qu'il me sera donne un jour de travailler A la solution de ve 
lt probléme, au mains, en co qui touche la Perse: aujourd'hui je I'si éearté 


otal 24623 
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Schindler in the Berlin Zeitschrift ier Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde, and the maps given by Monsieur J, de Morgan 
in his Jission Serentifigue en Perse—which last is still in 
course of publication—as instances of completed surveys 
of the individual provinces under investigation; while in 
the numerous papers devoted to Persia contained in receut 
volumes of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
L have found much to oid me in the identitication of ancient 
with modern sites. My muinstay, however, has been the 
great Mup of Persia, in six sheets, on the scale of sixteen 
miles to the inch, published by the War Office Intelliigenve 
Department in 1886, 

For the true spelling of the place-names! I have had re- 
course to the systematic Itineraries given by [bn Khurdadbih 
and Kudamah, supplemented by the detail of routes found 
in the works of Ya'kubi, [bn Rustah, Istakhri, [bn Hawkal, 
and Mukaddasi, all of which date from the middle of the 
third to the last quarter of the fourth century 4.4. (ninth 
and tenth centuries A.p.). These medimval Arsh Road- 
books have enabled me to correct, and henee profit by, the 
very full Itinerary which Hamd-Allah himself gives at the 
close of his description of Iran. This Persian Itinerary is 
now published for the first time, and it has made the location 
of a number of mediaeval towns and districts possible, all 
traces of which have long since disappeared from the 
modern map. As an instance | may meution the Mint-city 
of Sabarkhwast in Luristiin, which Hamd-Allah shows to 
be wot the modern Khurramabad, as has often been supposed; 
then some important details are given about Sirjan, the 
capital of Kirman, and about Old Hurmuz: and we are new 
enabled to fix approximately by these Persian Itineraries the 
positions of many lost towns such as Talikan and Faryab of 
south-eustern Khurasin ; aleo Kaghaz-Kunan and Bajarvan, 


' The spelling of Persion plact-nomes is fur from eine votkietent., The 
Persian for * village,’ now written and pronounced Dis pleas ahert), is Sikeeaie 
im the MAS. written 2th, with the vowel lo . (Mlier commen variations arp 
- ery Tafahin, Hirmiz or Hormus, Tihein or Tihrin, Kuhistin or 
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once important cities on the great northern high road from 
tharbayjan towards the Caucasus frontier, besides many 
villages and post-stations. 

On the vexed question of the lower course of the Oxus . 
during the middle ages, and its outflow into the Caspian, 
Hamd-Allah has important information to give. The 
detailed account of the provinces into which Persia in his 
day was divided shows, by a comparison with the provincial 
frontiers as given by the Arab geographers of Abbasid 
times, the changes effected by the Mongol conquest, and the 
later administration of the Il-Khans, who built Sultaniyah 
in Persian ‘Trak to be their capital, and to take the place of 
Baghdad as the Metropolis of Western Asia—Mesopotamia 
being henceforth counted as merely a province of Persia. 
The most notable change in the political map of Iran is the 
formation of the new province of Kurdistan, which was 
taken from the western half of the Arab province of Jibal 
(Media), the remaining, or eastern, portion of the older Jibal 
province now coming to be more generally known as Persian 
‘Trak. Then, again, all the Yaxd district, which had formerly 
been counted as of Fars, was now given to Persian ‘Irak, 
thus, in compensation for Kurdistan, which had been taken 
away, enlarging the older frontier of the Jibal to the east- 
ward, and so rounding off what was now the central 
province of Lran under the administration of the U-Khina. 
Lastly, on the Persian Gulf region, Hamd-Allnh divides 
off Shabinkirah from the south-eastern part of Fars, 
making of Shabankarah a separate province, of which the 
ancient Darabjird and Lar (a town unknown to the earlier 
geographers) were the chief centres of population. 

_ Hamd-Allah personally was well fitted thus to describe 
Iran, for there is evidence thot he had himself travelled 
over the greater part of the country. In the matter of 
frontiers and capital cities he was trained in offive- work 
connected with the taxation of the provinces, being one 
who held by inheritance the post of Mustawfi or Accountant- 
general, this post having been in his family since the days 
of his great-grandfather, who was superintendent of the 
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finances of ‘Irak in Abbasid times, before the first Mongol 
invasion. Hamd-Allah himself had served under Rashid- 
ad-Din (the author of the Tariki-i-Rashidi, published in part 
by E. Quatremére), the celebrated minister of Ghazin Khan, 
and the present description of Persia and Mesopotamia, 
though completed in 740 (1340 a.n.), may be taken to 
represent the country as it existed under the government 
of that Il-Khan and his successors Uljaytii and Abu-Sa‘id 
(brother and nephew of Ghizan) in whose service Hamd- 
Allah held the office of Mustawfi. 

At the head of most of the chapters deseribing each 
province of the I/khanid empire in Persia and Mesopotamia 
Hamd-Allah has given the sum of the provincial revenue 
paid in his own time. These figures may be best summarized 
in a note,’ and they are of interest as showing the financial 
eondition of Persia under the [l-Khans. It must, however, 
be observed that Mustawfi very frequently also gives, 
under the separate articles, the state-revenuesa derived 
from the towns; hence the sums given in our footnote 
probably should not be held to represent the sum-total of 
the provincial taxes, for, while it is nowhere clearly stated 
whether or not these individual sums formed part of the 
aggregate, the revenues of all the chief towns ore not 
given. From the point of view of Numismatics on interest 
lies in the statement repeated many times by Mustawfi 
(L. 133d, 170/, ete.) that in his day the ecurreney-dinar 
(Dindr-i-Rdij), which was used in all accounts, a gold coin 
that possibly was only nominal (or but seldom coined), was 
reckoned to be worth six (silver) dirhams of the Abbasids: 


' Reckened in currency-dinira (four of those being about equivalent to the 
pound sterling), and in the year 35 of the [khini Ern (a.w. 1945), Arabian ‘Trak 
paid J, 00,000 dinars : Rim (Asia Minar), 2,000,000; Armenia, 400,000 ; 
Upper Mesopotamia, 1} million dint ; Kurdistan, 201,500; Khizistin, 
o20,000; Fars, 2,871,200; Shabinkirah, 266,100; ond Kirmin, 676.500 
Giniies. The list of provinces, it will be observed, is not complete.  Mustawii 
further, in many cases, records the revenues of former periods, notably for Seal fil 
times during the later centuries of the Abbnaidl Caliphate, but these seom hardly 
worth tabuinting, for the sume mentioned are net likely to he very rolinhle. 
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hence, as already said in our footnote, four of these currency- 
dinira were about equal in value to one pound sterling. 

The present paper, it will be seen, only attempts the 
summary of Part II in the Third Book of the Nws/at, and 
of this all that is now here given is the corrected list of 
the names of places, with the reference to the pages of the 
lithographed edition, and to the authority responsible for the 
true reading of the name, An attempt also has been made 
in every case to identify the site, or the fact is stated when 
the position is unknown. 

The text as found in the Bombay Lithograph has been 
edited with almost incredible carelessness, The place-names 
heading each article are written indifferently with or without 
diacritical points, hence very often these names are perfectly 
illegible. Towns of a somewhat similar name in the written 
character, but quite well known, and, in point of fact, 
oveupying different provinces—such, for example, as drdabil 
in Adharbayjan and Jrii/ in Upper Mesopotamia—are as 
u Tule here systematically confounded one with the other, and 
a place like Tawwaj, the celebrated commercial emporium of 
Fars in the earlier middle ages, appears in the Bombay text 
as Nuh, that is to say, Noah. Similarly absurd mistakes 
recur again and again, us, for instance, where our author, 
speaking of the rivers of Persia (which for the most part do 
not find their exit to the sea), describes each im turn as 
“ flowing out or becoming lost in the Desert (Mafdzeh),” for 
which the Bombay edition invariably has the statement that 
the river becomes “lost in a cave (Maghdra/),” the excuse 
for which nonsense being that in the Arabic character there 
is a similarity between Maghdrah and Mafasal by a change 
of diacritical points. 

For obtaining « correct text, I have collated (more or less 
completely) eight of the best MSS. found in the British 
Museum, ulso the six MSS. of the Bodleian at Oxford, and 
two MSS. belonging to the University Library at Cambridge. 
For Chapter 12, describing the province of Fars, I have 
been able to get the true readings for a number of place- 
names, not given by Istakhri or the other Arab geographers, 
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by collating the MS. of the Firs Namah recently acquired 
by the British Museum. This is a Persian work on history 
and geography written in the firat years of the sixth 
century au. (the twelfth a.) by o certain Thn-al-Balkhi 
who flourished at the court of the Saljik Sultan Muhammad, 
surnamed Ghiyath-ad-Din, son of Malik Shih; the exact 
date of the writing of the Firs Ndmah does not appear 
to be mentioned in the MS., but the writer's patron (whom 
he mentions as still reigning) succeeded in 498 (1104 a.p.) 
and ruled till 511 (a.o. L117), which fixes the period within 
narrow limits. 

I have also made use of another unique MS. which the 
British Museum possesses, namely, the unnamed geography 
which is attributed to Hafiz Abril, the Secretary of Timur. 
This work, which was written in 820 a.n. (1417 «.p.), copies 
a good deal from the Nuziat, but adds at times geographical 
details not given by Hamd-Allah. For instance, there are 
in this work some important passages which throw lght 
on the vexed question of the course taken by the Oxus 
during the middle ages (these will be given in the notes 
to Chapter 17 on Khurasan); and it is worthy of remark 
that Hafiz Abrii bimself appears to have travelled fur and 
wide through the broad empire of Timur, so that much of 
hia information is that of an eye-witness, and comes to us 


at first-hand.' 


' The Hritish Museum MS. of the Five Viawed ix thot numbered Or. 5,083: 
the work by Hitz Abra is thot numbered Or. 1,477: and this lost is deserihed 
im vol. i, p. 421, of the Cateloyue of the Persian Monnecripts in the British 
Muacwm, by Dr, Rieu. The Briteh Museum MSS. of the Nwchet that I bare 
used are thoce numbered Add. 7,708, 7,709, 7,710, 16,783, 16,736, 16,737, 
23,545, amd 23,44 ef. op. cit, p. 418). The Oxford MSS, oro those 
numbered 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, ond 411 in the Carwlogue uf Persian 
Manuseripts edited by Messrs. Ethé and Sochau, The two Cambridge M&S. 
ure those given under the numbers Add. 2,624 and 3,146: these are described 
on pp. 201, 202 of the Cambridge Persinn Catalogue written by Mr. E. G. 
Browne, The two Cambridge MSS. I had the very great convenience of 
‘collating at my London lodgings in June and July, 1960, for, with exceptional 
Castel rosity, the authorities of that University consented to erant these MBS 
to me on loun, Mr, E.G, Browne giving eeeurity for their safe return. J most 
take this occasion of rendering him my thanks for this friendly action in my 
behalf; te the Vieo-Chancellor, and to Mr, Jenkinson, the Librarian of tha 
University Library, aleo I feel very deeply indebted for the loan. For the 
Firs Nimeh MS. 1 must express my thanks to Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the British 
Miseom, whe drew my attention to this pew meq haiti. i’ 
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The Zafar Namah, describing the campaigns of Timur, 
written by “Ali of Yad (and translated at the beginning 
of the last century into French by Petis de la Croix),’ has 
been of use in identifying some of the place-names given 
in the Nuzha?, and often the position of places is roughly 
indicated by a reference to the marches of Timur, and this 
enables us to identify the sites of lost towns, A work 
which also seemed to promise much help is the well-known 
raphy called the Jikan Numd, compiled by the great 





bibliographer Haji Khalfah in ‘Turkish at the beginning 


of the seventeenth century a.p. Haji Khaliah repeatedly 
quotes the Nuziaf, and, as he evidently had excellent MSS, 
to work from, his readings of the place-names are valuable. 
Unfortunately, however, like all Oriental writers he is 
entirely uncritical. In the eastern regions, which lie beyond 
his personal ken, he inserts deseriptions of Sirjan (in 
Kirman), Zaranj (in Sistan), and Arrajan (in Firs), as 
though all these cities still existed in his day, when we 
know from history that, aa a fnet, the two former towns 
were destroyed by Timur, while Arrajan even before the 
time of Timur had been replaced by Bihbahan, which is the 
present existing town, of which place, however, Haji Khalfah 
makes absolutely no mention. ‘Then, again, with no mark 
of the borrowing, Haji Khalfah frequently makes mention 
of towns, giving the sums of revenue due from each (e.g. 
Salam and ‘Ayn in Armenia); but in most cases these 
appear to be simply puragraphs taken over bodily from the 
Nuchet, and the sums for the taxes are those already given 
by Mustawfi, writing under the Ilkhiinid administration 
three centuries before the time when the Jihan Numd was 
com piled.- 


1 Jn quoting the spelling of numes, the roferenices ure to the edition of the 
Poesian test of tho Zafer Namah published in the sores of the Bibliohees 
Initica (Calcutta, 1887}. The French tranalation, eolled JTiature de Tiiner= Ber, 
was printed in four volumes 1imu, Paris, 1723. . 

The Turkish text of the Jihin Numa (to which my se creuedl med Phe 
orinted in Constantinople a.m. 1145 (1732) by Ibrahim Efendi, and » Latin 
tru jon of this work was made by M. Norberg, and published in 1818 st 
Londini Gothorum (Lund), in two volumes; but the place-names in this 
translation are not, as a rule, spelt correctly. 
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In conclusion of these preliminary notes, [ may remark 
that for the true reading of the place-names I have relied 
far more on the authority of Yakut, supplemented by the 
older Arab geographers (the texts, namely, in the eight 
volumes of the BibMatheca Geograplorum Arabicorum of De 
Goeje) and our present maps, than on the readings in the 
diverse MSS. of the Nuzhat, which last are often incredibly 
imcorrect, from the carelessness of the scribes. Where the 
modern map and the Arab geographers together fail us 
(@-g- im some sections of the Itineraries), the spelling of 
the place-numes becomes quite uncertain, and the diverse 
readings often equal in number that of the Ininuseripts 
consulted, each scribe having added diacritical pots and 
letters uccording to fancy. The Persians are, indeed, far 
behind the Arab scribes in mutter of accuracy In copying 
their texts; and, enoriously enough, where a criterion has 
existed for settling the true reading, I have often found 
that the older MSS. of the Wushat were quite as ineorrectly 
written ns the more modern copies of the work. 

T have been unable to include in the following pages the 
names of all the villages given by Mustawfi in his lists ; 
indeed, as a general rule, those names only are inserted 
which either oveur in the works of the Arab geographers, 
or are found still to exist on our modern maps, or, finally, 
are inserted in the Itinerary. An exhaustive colluting of 
all the MSS, would be required for fixing the readings of 
the outstanding names in Mustawfi's lists of sub-districts 
and villages; and even then accuracy would probably be 
unattainable, until the topography of Porsia becomes more 
accurately and completely known. In the following pages, 
however, all the separate articles, whether of towns or 
districta, given by Mustawfi have been inserted, and the 
attempt is in every cnse made to identify the places men- 
tioned ; or, when the present maps and the Arab geographers 
alike are at fault, and no clear indication of the site is 
attainable, some indication is given of the region in which 
the place or its ruins should be sought for, 

Before proceeding to « detailed examination of that section 
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of the Nushat which especially deals with the Ukhanid 
kingdom of Iran (Persia with Mesopotamia), it will be 
convenient to give first the general Table of Contents of 
the book, premising that the Wuchat-al-Au/ih is a coamo- 
graphical work, of which a part only treats of geography, 
and that it is divided into tive sections, namely, an 
Introduction, Three Books, and a Conclusion, these sections 
being in many cases further subdivided into Chapters and 
various Appendixes or sub-sections.' 


INTRODUCTION (called /dtitad or MutaddamaAl): treating of 
the Spheres, the Heavenly Bodies, and the Elements, followed 
by a description of the inhabited Quarters of the Earth, with 
an explanation of Latitude and Longitude, and the division 
into Climates, L. BA. 


FIRST BOOK (MatilaA-i-dwwel): describing the Mineral, 
Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms, L. raf 21. 


SECOND BOOK: Man, his nature, faculties, and qualities, L. 49, 
THIRD BOOK, divided into four Parts (Aja). 
Parr 1: Mecen, Medina, and the Mosque of Jerusalem, L, 1166. 


Parr Il; The Lande of Iran, divided into twenty Chapters 
(Bab)? and tive Appendices (Mfalhlas or Fag!). 


Ch. 1, ‘irik ‘Arab, 132p.% (CA. 2, ‘Ink ‘Ajam, 141w.* 
Ch, 3, Adharbayjin, 1530." Ch. 4, Moghiin and Arran, 
litw.* Ch. 5, Shirvin, 160¢.* CA. 6, Gurjishin, 


1 The relerences (fer distinction, where any haga be y muy occur, more 
y marked I.) ure to the lithographed edition aly indieuted, of the 
Nuchat.. This contains in all 872 pages of text, which, for some unexplained 
reaacn, are not numbers! consecutively, The prayrima tices rune from pp. 1 to 45, 
this being followed by on inset of pp. 1 to 112, after which comes p. 45, thence 
running on continuously to the close of the work, which is numbered p. 260. 
Each page contuins twunty- -iive lines of text, whieh for convenience | refer to 
under the letters of the these thus 12s and seats indicate the last line 

atid the first line of the text on two respectin 
2 The Persian text of the cha sacked © haw, tach priate! hy C. Sehefer 
im his Shppléiment an Sisaset Namch, Paris, 1897, pp. 141-230, Of those 
cod + the text is given by B. Dorn in vol. iv of his Muhenmedeniacie 


marked 
Quelien, St, Petersburg, 1858, pp. 81-87. 
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1614.* Gh. 7, Rim, 161g, Ch. 8, Armenia, 1640,* 
Ch, 9, Jaxirah, 165m. Ch. 10, Kurdistin, 1679. Ch. 11, 
Khixistin, 168m. A. 12, Fars, 1705, Ch. 13, 
Shabinkiruh, 18lg. Ch. 14, Kirmin, 181s. A, 14, 
The Desert, 1820. (A. 16, Nimriz and Kihistin, 1836, 
Ch, 17, Khurisdn, 185e. CA. 18, Mazandarin, 190f+ 
Ck, 19, Kimis, 1914.4 (hk. 20, Gilan, 1910.+ 


Alppendiz I, the Itineraries, divided into the following sections: 


—Houte i, Sultiniyah to Hamadin and Kangivar, 192w, 
Route ii, Kanguvar to Hulwin, 192s, Monto iii, Hulwiin 
to Baghdad and Najaf, 193e. After which, 193%, come 
the pilgrim routes across the Arabinn Desert to Mecca, 
Medina, and hack to Najaf, Route iv, Baghdad to 
Bagrah and to the Island of Kays, 1959. Houte v, 
Baghdad te Rahbah, 195, Route vi, Baghdad to 
Mosnl, 1954. Route vii, Kanguvir to Isfahiin, 1959. 
Route viii, Sultiniyah to Simghan, 196d, Koute ix, 
Siimghin to Bustim, 196d. Route x, Bustim to 
Nishipir, 1960, Route xi, Nishipir to Sarskhs and 
Marv-ar-Rid, 1964. Route xii, Marv-ar-Rid to Balkh 
and the Oxus, 197a. Route xiii, Bustim to Farivag 
197). Route xiv, Farivah to Urganj, 1977, Route xv, 
Nishipfir to Herat, 197r. Route xvi, Nishipir to 
Turshiz, 1972. Route xvii, Herat to Zaranj, MS, only. 
Route xviii, Herat to Murv-ar-Rid and on to Great 
Maury, 198¢. Route xix, Great Mary to Urganj, 198¢. 
Route xx, Sultintyah to Bajarvin, 198m, Route xxi, 
Hajarviin to Mahmidibad, 198s. Route xxii, Bajarvan 
to Tiflts, 144«, Route xxiii, Bajarvan to Tabriz, 1998. 
Route xxiv, Sultiniysh to Tabriz, 199%. Ponte =EXy, 
Tabriz to Siviis, 199%. Route xxvi, Simehin to Isfahan, 
19fr, Route xxvii, Isfahin to Shiraz, 200¢r. Route 
xxvill, Shiriz to Kays Islund, and thenee by sea to 
India, 200/ Route xxix, Shiraz to Kizirin, 200. 
Route xxx, Shiriz to Htrmiiz, 200, Route XXXi, 
Shirix to Kirmin, 201f. Route Xxx, Shiriz to Yazd, 
201k. Route xxxiii, Shiriz to Arrajin and Bustanak, 
201 p. 


Appendiz [7, Mountains :-—Alvand, 2p; Askanburdn, 202y - 


Hisutin, 203; Barchin, 203¢: Darak, 203y + Dama 
vand, 203: ; Daribjird mountams, 204/; Rastak, 204g ; 
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Rismand, 2044; Rakhid, 204n; Kah-Zar and Zardah- 
kiih, 2049; Sublin, 204; Sorihand, 205¢ ; Sahand, 
2054; Siyih-kih, 2054; Sipin, 205/; Shakak, 205m; 
Sir, 2059; Tiruk, 205r; Tabarak, 205/; Kirin, 204x; 
Kabalah, 2060; Kafs, 20fe; Kargas, 206¢: Kirman 
mountains, 2064; Gulistin, 2066; Gulshan, 206 : 
Gunabid and 2tbad, 2060; Kishad, 2060; Kilayah, 
2067; Mist-kih, 206r; Mirjan, 206¢ ; Nisht, 2060 ; 
Salt mountain of Avah, 2062: Hajam, 2070: Harin, 2075. 


Appendic ffi: Mines and Minerals, 207¢. 


Appendix {V, Rivers:—Sayhin and Jayhin (the Saurus and 
Pyramus of Asin Minor), 211g; Frat (Euphrates), 21 1a: 
Nil (the Nile), 2129; Itil (the Volga), 212; Abel 
212:; Ams, 214); [ak, 218¢; Bay, 213/; Bardal, 215- 
Jayhan (Oxus), 2137; Jurjin, 2140; Dijluh (Tigris), 
21dx; Dujayl (Karin), 214¢; Diztil river, 2144; Upper 
and Lower Zib, 2147; Murghah, 2l4n; Zandah-rad, 
2l4r; dakin, 214s; Saftd-rid,' 215¢: Sayhin or Shish 
(Jaxartes), 2154; Shibriid, 214"; ‘As (Orontes), 215¢; 
Khitiy river, 2150; Faruh-rid, 215¢: Kaw‘nh (or 
Kar‘uh), 21a; Kurkhuh, 2150: Kur of Gaorsia. 21Sy; 
Kur of Firs, 216¢; Gung (Ganges), 210f; Mihran 
(Indus), 2164; Nohrawin, 2168; Hari-rid, 216p ; 
Hirmand ( Helmund), 216s; Jiyij-rad, 216¢e; Garm-rid 
or Kah-rid, 2ife; Kum river, 2162; Givmiisi, 2170: 
Aanjan river, 2l7¢e; Abhar river, 217g; Kozvin rivers, 
217), g, and ¢; Tirum river, 2174; Kashin river, 217m; 
Muadakiin, 217"; Kardin, 217r; Kharrakin rivers, 
217s and e; Andorib, 217; Ahar river, 217y; Awyjin 
river, 218¢; Jaghti, 2186; Sariv, 218¢: Sard-rid, 218; 
Sanjid and Kadpi, 2187; Safi, 2189; Shal, 2184; Garm: 
rid, 2184; Mibran-rid, 218); Marand river, 2187: 
Miyinij river, 218%; Taghtii, 218~; Hasht-rid, 218¢ ; 
Pulvar, 218r; Tab, 2184; Masin, 218%; Shirin, 218¢-: 
Sitidkiin, 2180; Jorroh river, 218; Darkhuvayd, 
218y; Klwindin, 218; Hatin, 219@; Jurshik, 2198: 
Tkhshin, 219¢@; Sam-rid, 219d; Div-rid, 219¢; Nishivar 
river, 219/; Bararah, 2199; Balikh, 219;; Khabir, 


1 Here, and in many other instances, the furm of the name given 
Kb-i-Beisi- Mind, literally Water (or River) of the White-river” the cord for 


river being repeated twit, 
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919%; Hirmas, 219m; Tharthir, 2190; Sir, 219p; 
Shirih, 2197; Dishid, 219r; Sahr, 2194; Khari, 219¢; 
Tishkin, 219; Puosht-forish, 219°; Khajank, 2192; 
Farajah, 2192; Dahar, 219y; Bakirin, 2192; Charsaf- 
rad, 220a¢;: ‘Atshibad river, 2204; Wakhshab, 290d « 
Jaghin, 220¢; Hayat river, 220g; DakGk river, 220/; 
Bariz-ur-Riiz river, 220!. 


Appendix F, Seas and Lakes:—The seven Seas, 2200; Bea of 
China, 220i; the Indian Sea, 221/; tho Persian Gulf, 
999/- the Red Sea, 225¢: the Sea of the Franks, 224r; 
the Western Sea, 224¢; the Sea of Rim, 224m; the Sea 
of Darkness, 224y; the Eastern Sea, 2254; the Caspian, 
995d: Lake Bakhtigin, 225y; Lake of Dasht Arzin, 
2960: the Jirrah Lake, 2204; Miholiiyah Lake, 226¢; 
Lake of Darkhuvoyd, 226¢; the Lakes of Mashuyah and 
of Murghsir Isfundiin, 226; Urmiyah Lake, 226/; 
Arjish Lake (Van), 2267); Gukehoh Lake, 226£; Chashmah 
Sobz, 2267; the Zorah Lake, 2269; the Khwirizm Lake 
(Aral Sen), 2269; the Lake of Tinnis (Egypt), 226m. 


Pant 101: The Border Lands of Irin, that wt times have been 
subject thereof. 

This part cives a number of short articles on the following 
countries and towns:—Alexander and the Wall against Gog 
and Macor, 297d; Bab-al-Abwib, 2274; Samurkand, 228d: 
Siyavush-gird, 2280; Farghinuh, 2287; Alexandria, 2295- 
Damascus, 230d ; Rahboh, 2302; Cairo and Egypt, 231e; 
Southern Kegions, 232y; Northern Regions, beyond Bab- 
al-Abwib with the Gog and Magor Wall, 232p. 


Pant IV: Foreign Lands that never have been subject to Trin. 
This part briefly notices the following cities and lands with 
others:—Balisaghiin, 2339; Thibet, 235r; China, 2332; 
Khitay, 234¢; Khoten, 234/; Khwirizm, 2349; the Desert 
of Kipehik, 254/; Lands of Gog and Magog, 2349; Bulghar, 
2349; various Inilian cities, 234¢; Saghiniyin, 294w; 
Karakorum, 255¢; Kandahar, 255/; Kabul, 2354; Kashmir, 
234); Machin (China), 255m; Transoxiana, 235, ; By 
2350; India, 2352; Dehli, 2365; Yoman, 236/: Aden 
236k; Oman, 236m; Yamimah, 2360; Hadramawt, 236¢- 
Little Armenia, 2360; Lfrikiyah, 236, ; Anduliis, 237d; 
the Araman Desert, 258¢; Hijax, 238m; Syria, 2389 ; 
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Tarsus, the Cave of the Seven Sleepers, 249¢; Tangiers, 
2394; the Lands of the Franks, Constantinople, 259r; 
Palestine, 239%; Kayruwin, 2404; Kulzum, 240/; Misr 
(Egypt), 240m : Maghrib and Western Lands, 240r; 
Greece, 2404. 


CONCLUSION (AAdfimah), Deseription of Murvels in various 
parts of [rin:—In Khurisin, Kiimis, Miizandarin, and 
Kihistin, 2430; im ‘Irik ‘Ajam, Kurdistin, Liristin, ond 
Gilin, 2454; in Firs, Kirmin, and Shabinkiiroh, 246¢- in 
‘Trak ‘Arab and Khizistin, 246r; in Rim, Gurjistan, 
Adharbayjin, Mughin, Arran, and Shirvin, 247); marvels in 
diverse other quarters of the habitable world, 2484. #imss of 
the Vushet-al- Ault, setting forth the author's apology, 2544; 
followed by a list of the chief Arabic and Person historians, 
with the names of their works, 257a-259:, Colophon, 260, 


Reverting now to Purt II of the Third Book, On the Lands 
of Jrdu—the subject of the present paper—the detailed 
contents of the twenty chapters into which this is divided 
are succinctly discussed in the following pages. And here, 
for the sake of convenience, 1 have added to each chapter, 
when treating of the various provinces and towns, those 
articles which go to form Appendices I], IV, and V, in 
which Mustawih describes the Wouwnfains, Airers, and Lakes 
of Persia and Mesopotamia, giving of course also a reference 
to the Vwehef where the text of the Appendix will be found. 
Appendix I, on the Itimeruries, will be treated in detail at 
the close of Chapter 20; but in regard to Appendix ITI, 
on Mines, being totally unmequainied with mineralogy, and 
sinee this section treats only of the places where diverse 

minerals and metals are to be found, 1 have thought it wiser 
to omit this part altogether from my paper. 

The list of names is a long one, and perhaps a few 
remarks on the nomenclature will not be out of place before 
proceeding to the description of the various provinces, 

In glancing over the place-names which Mustawf records 
it is clear that the Arab element, found in the earlier 
reopraphers, had in the fourteenth century a.p. given place 
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almost entirely to Persian forms. The Arabs very usually 
added the article «/ to place-names which. in their language 
had a meaning, e.g., Al-Anbar ‘the Granary,’ Al-Hadithah 
‘the New Town,’ and Al-Mawsil ‘the Junction’ (Mosul) ; 

but in addition it will be found that they frequently wrote 
their article before purely Persian place-names, e.g. As- 
Sirjan and Al-Istahbaniin, where there was no very obvious 
reason for so doing. It is impossible to say why Rhages 
should always have been written with the article A eecteg 
while Jey, the old name for Isfahan, should have as 
invariably been written without 1. In Mustawti's lists, 
however, the Arabie article has everywhere disappeared, 
and we have Ray, Mawsil, ete.; while names such as Ar- 
Ran and Ar-Ras (spe/f A/-Ran, A/-Ras in the Arubic 
writing), which in the older geographers had thus the 
false appearance of Arab names, in the pages of Mustawfi 
appear in plain Persian as Arran and Aras, 

Glancing over the map it will thus be found that 
nearly everywhere the older nomenclature has disappeared : 
Naysabiir is become Nishapir (in modern Persian the 
diphthongs ay and av ure as a rule replaced by long 
fand @), Kirmisin is replaced by Kirmanshahan, Nashava by 
Nakhchivan ; and Arabic names are given in their Persian 
equivalent, Kasr-ar-Rih ‘Wind Palace’ becoming Dth Bad, 
Kariyat-al-Asad * Lion Village’ and Kasr-al-Jaws ‘Nut 
Palace’ reappearing as Ith Shir and Dih Jawz, the 
meanings standing unchanged. More especially in the 
province of Fars it will be found that Kal‘ah, signifying 
a castle in Arabic, is still very generally retained ; at times, 
however, it is replaced by the Persian equivalent Diz, 
eg. Kaltuh Isfandiyar, otherwise called Diz-i-Safid ‘ White 
Custle, and in one case the Arabic Kal‘ah or Kal‘at 
reappears under the purely Persian form of Kilat, which 
as a place-name became common in later times throughout 
Western Asin. In short, Persia proper in the time of 
Mustuwfi had already got quit of Arabic place-names; one 
of the few mentioned by him (and the name is still retained) 
being Gayda (Arabic «/-Baydd, ‘the White Town’) in the 
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Marvdasht plain to the north of Shiraz. Of purely Arabic 
names Wasitah, ‘the Middle place,” a post-stage between 
Kashan and Isfahan, is another example, but the reading 
of the MSS. is not sure, and in another instance Haddadah, 
‘the Frontier or Barrier,” a stage on the great eastern road 
between Damghin and Bustam, the Arab name is given 
with its Persian alias of Mihman-dist, and this last is the 
one still in use. One other instance of aon Arabic name in 
Persia, as given by Mustawti, oecurs in Ras-al-Kalb, ‘the 
Dog's Head,’ 4 stage between Ray and Samnan. No trace 
of this name exists at the present time, and apparently tts 
place is occupied by Lasyjird, the name of the curious 
fortress - town (wanting in the lists of the medisval 
geographers) which crowns a bluff overlooking the desert 
plain (see illustration in H. W. Bellew, From the Indus to 
the Tigris, p. 404), 


Chapter 1. ‘irak ‘Arab, 


Contents: Kifsh, L. 133s; Mashhad ‘All, 134g; Mashhad Hosayn, 
i840: Baghdad, 195a¢; Anbar, 1t6u; Babil, 1362; Baris- 
ar-Riz, 137f; DBasrah, 137f; ‘Abbadiin, 1470; Bandanijin 
and Lihf, 1472; Bayat, 188¢; Tekrit, 138¢; Tall ‘Akarkif, 
138/; Hndithnh, 138g; Harba, 1384; Hillah, 138); Hulwan, 
1838p; Hiroh, 148s; Khilis, 1380; Khanikin, LiGer: Dijayl, 
1538; Dakik, 139¢; Dayr ‘Akal, 1394; Rimiyah, 1390; 
Radhin und Bayn Nahroyn, 139¢ ; Znngisbad, Laie ; 
Simurrah, 139/; Sadrayn, 1899 ; _ Tarik, or the Road of, 
Khurisin ond Ba'kiba, 139%; Shahrabin, 149; ‘Anoh, 
192: ‘Askarah, 1392; Kasr Shirin, 139 ; Kidisiyah, 140¢ ; 
Kirin. 140¢; Muhawwal, 140/; Madiin, 140): Nahr ‘Isa, 
i4ig; Nahr Malik, 141£; Nahrawain, 141m; Nu‘maniyah, 
1410; Nil, 141p; Hit and Jubbah, 141p; Wasit, 141f. 





The dividing-line between the two provinces of ‘Irak and 
Jazirah (Lower and Upper Mesopotamia) has varied at 
different epochs. In Abbasid times it is generally given 
as running up from Anbar on the Euphrates to Takrit 

J.m.ie. 1902. a 
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the Tigris,’ both towns being as a rule included in the lower 
province. In the time of Haomd-Allah, however, ‘Irak 
included as well many towns lying on the Euphrates to the 
north of Anbar, up to or beyond ‘Anah, and the frontier 
line at that period went from a short distance below 
Karkisiya, where the river Khabiir joins the Euphrates, 
across Mesopotamia to a point on the Tigris immediately 
below the junction of the Lesser Zab. Hamd-Allah in 
Appendix IV describes both the Euphrates and the Tigris 
at some length (Ll. 2llv and 2146), but adds nothing to 
what has been already given m the notes to my translation 
of Ibn Serapion. The Tigris in his time still flowed down 
by the Shatt-al-Hay past Wisit into the Great Swamps, 
which in their western portion swallowed up the waters also 
of the Euphrates below Kiifah; in short, the state of the 
country described by [bn Serapian at the close of the ninth 
eentury a.b. still existed in 1340, and for that matter 
continued unaltered until after the time of Hafiz Abri in 
1420, the change to the present state of the Euphrates and 
Tigris having taken place m the century before 1652 a.p., 
when Tavernier visited the country.2 

Among the cities of ‘Irak, Hamd-Alloh being an ardent 
Shi‘ah gives precedence to Kifah (1.8. 53), near the burial- 
place of the Imams, which he calls the Dar-al-Mulk, ‘the 
Abode of Power,’ though Baghdad is, he admits, ‘the 
Mother of Cities’ and the metropolis. His description of 
the celebrated shrines near Kufah is given in the following 


| Bee Map of Mesopotamia as deseribed by thn Sevepion, Tn order to save 
needlos repetition the letters 1.8. will mark o reference to the volume of this 
Journal for 1805 where, in the notes to my paper on [bn Serapion, details o/ 
many of the towns here mentioned will be found, 

2 Bee Raghdod during the Caliphate, p. 8, note 1. Since writing this I have 
found in Pwrehas’ Pilygrime (folio, 1625, vol. v, p- 1411) that in 1381 John 
Newberie apparently travelled down from Baghdad to Bosrah by the present, 
(tern, COT of the Tigre. The change, therefore, from the Wiisit channel 
to that at present followed most have already taken place, in all probability, 
before the middle of the sixteenth century a.p. Nothing certain ia to be learnt 
from the Narrutives of Owsar Frederic in 1i0 (Parehes, v, p. 1702), John 
Eldred in 165% (aking? Travels, dtu eilit., ii, p. 404), or ais ILO TOs 
Portuguese traveller, cired 1455, whose MS. is in the possession of Mujor M 
Hume (see Athena for 25th March, 1901, p. $73). | : 
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paragraph, which is a slightly condensed translation of the 
Persian text :— 


“ Two leagues to the northward of Kiifah is Mashhad ‘Ali, 
where the Culiph is buried; for, on receiving his death 
wound in the Kifah Mosque, ‘Ali had erdered thut his body 
should be put on a camel, which was then to be turned loose, 
and wherever the camel knelt there his body was to be 
buried. All this was therefore done, but during the time 
of the Omayyads no tomb was erected at Mashhad ‘Ali, for 
the place was kept hidden for security. In the year 175 
(791 a.n.) the holy site was discovered by the Abbasid 
Caliph Hariin-ar-lashid, for when hunting one day. near 
Kiifah he had chased his quarry into a thicket, but on 
attempting to follow it he found that no force could prevail 
on his horse to enter the place. Then awe fell on Haran, 
aud on enquiring of the peasants they told him this was 
indeed the burial-place of ‘Ali, as such being an inviolate 
sanctuary. Orders were given to dig, and the body of ‘Ali 
was found, to guard which a shrine (or Mashhad) was then 
built, which became a place of visitation. At a later date in 
the year $66 (977 a.p.) “Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid erected 
the Mausoleum which still exists, and the place became 
a litthe town 2,500 paces in circuit. Ghazan Khan the 
Il-Khan in reeont times erected here the house for Suyyids 
called the Dir-as-Siyadah, also a Khankah or Darvish 
monastery. To the north-west of Kiifah, eight fursakhs 
away in the desert, is Karbala, the place of martyrdom of 
Husayn. The building now seen here was erected by 
‘Adud-ad-Dawluh aforesaid, and a small town has grown 
up round this shrine also, being some 2,400 paces in circuit. 
Oateide Mashhad Husayn are seen the tombs of those who 
fell fighting at his side in the battle that resulted in his 
martyrdom.” 


The early history of these two celebrated shrines is 
obscure: the foregoing is the usual Shi‘ah account, but 
though it is true that Hariin-ar-Rashid at one period of 
his reign favoured the Alids, the Arab chronicles do not 
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relate that he ‘invented’ the Tomb of “Ali. Tho earliest 
notice in detail of Muashhud ‘Ali appears to be of the 
middle of the fourth century avr. (tenth a.p.), written by 
Ibn Hawkal. He says (p. 163) that the Hamdanid prince 
Abu-!-Hnyja, who was governor of Mosul in 292 (a.n, 904) 
and died in 317 (a.p. 929), had built « dome on four columns 
over the tomb at Mashhnd “Ali, which shrine he orlamented 
with rich carpets and hangings; further, he surrounded the 
town there with a wall, Elsewhere Ibn Hawkal, however, 
adds that in hia day the burial-place of ‘Ali was also shown 
in the corner of the great Mosque at Kiifah, and this attribu- 
tion was credited by many persons. In the pages of the 
Chronicle of [hn-al-Athir (ix, 13, 42, 169, 394; x, 103) it 
is recorded that the Guyid prince ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah Wiis 
buried at Mashhad ‘Ali, ulso his sons Sharaf und Hahi-ad- 
Dawlah; and diverse other notable persons are under various 
dates stated to have been buried here. 

Tn the year445 (1051 s..) the shrine was burnt to the 
ground by the Baghdad populace, who, being orthodox, had 
taken to persecuting the Shi‘ahs; it must. however, have 
been rebuilt shortly afterwards, for Malik Shah and his 
Vaszir, the Nizim-al-Mulk, made their visitation to the tomb 
in 479 (1086 a.p.), Yaktit, who mentions Mashhad "Ali in 
his articles on Kiifah and Najaf, unfortunately g1VeR us nO 
details of the shrine. 

In regard to Karbala and the shrine of Husayn, it is 
nowhere stated by whom it was first built, but in the year 
236 (850 a.o,) the Caliph Mutawnkkil earned the lnstinge 
hatred of all good Shi‘nhs by ordering the buildings here 
to be destroyed by flooding the place with water; also he 
forbade the visitation of the sacred spot under heavy 
penalties. How long the tomb of Husayn remained in ruin 
is not stated, but ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid in 368 
(979 a.p.) built a magnificent shrine here, and this is noticed 
by the contemporary geographers Istakhri (p. 85) and Thn 
Howkal (p. 166). In 407 (1016 4.0.) the dome at Mashhad 
Husayn was burnt down, but doubtless was restored before 
the place was visited by Malik Shah in 479 (1086 A.D.) 
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when he went hunting in these districts. Yakut un- 
fortunately gives us no description of Mashhad Husayn 
to supplement the above, which is derived from Ibn-al-Athir 
(Ohronicle, vii, 36; witi, 518+ ix, 209; x, 103). 

The description of Baghdad, that follows the description 
of Kiifah in the Weciat, has already been summarized in 
a recent namber of this Journal (J.R.A.S. for 1899, p. 885), 
and most of the other towns ure mentioned in the notes 
to my translation of [bn Serapion and need only a reference 
here. A plan of the ruins of Anbar is given by Mr. J. P. 
Peters in his recent work on Wippur (i, 177); he visited the 
site, and this lies at some distance from Sifayra (see also 
LS. 62). Babil is at the ruins of ancient Babylon (L.8. 
259). According to Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 6), Baraz-ar-Riiz 
and Bandanijin were the chief towns of two neighbouring 
Sub-districts (7assfy) of the great District (Asfdn) of Shadh 
Kubadh, which was the third Astin of the twelve Districta 
inte which ‘Irak was divided in the times of the Abbasids. 
From the mention of neighbouring places it is almost certain 
that Garaz-ar-Riz is identical with the modern Bilad Riz, 
lying about twenty-five miles east of Ba‘kuba; and Hamd- 
Allah (L. 220/) also speaks of its river, which rising in the 
Kurdistin mountains flowed out into the plam and became 
lost before reaching the Tigria bank, Bandanijin, generally 
called Bandanigin in the Lihf District, has left no trace on 
the map. It was an important town when Yakut (i, 745; 
iv, 303) wrote, lying near the foot-hills (or Liki) of the 
Khitzistiin frontier, and its ruins should be sought for some 
fifty miles to the eastward, bearing south, of Bilad Riz, 

_ Basrah and ‘Abbadan have been noticed before (IS. 302, 
404). The little wwn of Bayit still exists, and Hamd-Allah 
(L. 220g) refers to its river, which rising in the Kurdistan 
mountains became lost in the plain below the town after 
watering many districts, Bayat, a name which does not 
#ecur in the Arab geographers, is identical with, or rather 
lies close to, the ruins of Tib, a town mentioned by Yakiit 
(iit, 566) as of some importance during Abbasid days, the 
site of which has been visited and described by Sir H. Layard 
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(Kerly Adventures, un, 229), Takrit was the frontier town 
on the Tigris between Lower and Upper Mesopotamia (LS. 
36). The great mound of Tall ‘Akarkuf still exists; its 
village was, according to Yakut (i, 867), of the ‘Isa Canal 
District, and probably stood at no great distance from the 
town of Muhawwal, of which apparently all traces have 
vanished. Hadithah, ‘the New Town’ of the Euphrates, 
lying some thirty-five miles below ‘Ansh, is called Hadithah- 
an-Niirah by Yakiit (ii, 223) to distinguish it from the other 
Hadithah on the Tigris, at the junction of the Upper Zab. 
Harba still exists on the Dujayl Canal (1.5. 39), and Hillah 
is on the Euphrates (IS. 259). The ruins of Hulwan exist 
at the site called Sar-i-pul, and have been recently visited 
by M. de Morgan. The remains of Hirah lie near Kiifah 
(LS. 53), and the Khalis is a canal of East Baghdad 
(LS. 225). Khanikin, Dukiik, Zanginbad, and Kasr Shirin 
all figure on the map and need no comment, The first and 
last are in the Itinerary (Route iii), and Hamd-Allah 
describes (L. 220/) the Dakik river as flowing from the 
Kurdistan mountains by the Darband-i-Khalifah, past Daktik, 
and out into the plain, where its waters were usually lost in 
the sand, though in the spring freshets they flow down te 
join the Tigris. 

The Dujayl Canal is of West Bughdad (1.8. 70), and 
Dayr-al-‘Akul is on the Tigris, so too Ritmiyah, opposite 
Madain (1S. 40, 41). Radhin and Bayn-an-Nahrayn— 
‘Between two Canals’—were two neighbouring regions of 
the Nahrawan. Goth names have now disappeared from 
the map, but, according to [bn Khurdidbih (p. 6), there 
were, in Abbasid times, two Sub-districts called the Tassiij 
of Upper and of Lower Radhin which formed part of the 
Shad Hurmuz Astan or District, and this last was on the 
left bank of the Tigris in the neighbourhood of Madain. 
It is to be remarked that the name of Bayn-an-Nahrayn 
does not apparently occur in any other author. The 
Khurasin Road is the name for the district to the eastward 
of Baghdad. Samarrah and Ba‘kiba exist, and are noticed 
by Ibn Serapion (LS. 36, 268). The region of Sadrayn 
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was watered by the Euphrates, but I have failed to discover 
its position, though the name occurs in the Jiidn Numa 
(p. 4ti6), and all the- MSS. agree in this spelling. As given 
in the Itinerary (Route iii), and lying to the north-east of 
Baghdad, Shahraban still exists; and ‘Anah is on the 
Fuphrates (LS, 52), Neither in the Jihdn Numd nor 
elsewhere, apparently, is any account found of the towns 
named ‘Askarah (or ‘Askariyah)! and Kiran, which are not 
either of them marked on our maps. Kadisiyah may be 
either the town of that name on the Tigris (LS. 37), or 
the place on the desert border near Kiifah, where the great 
battle was fought when the Arab armies first invaded 

As already said, Muhawwal was the town on the great 
canal called the Nahr ‘Isa (1.S. 71) to the west of Baghdad, 
and the ruins of Madain are still to be seen on the Tigris 
below Baghdad (LS. 40). The canal called the Nahr Mahk 
is the one below the Nabr ‘Isa flowing from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris (1.8. 74), and Nu‘mantyah (1.5, 45) stands on 
the Tigris a little above where the Nil Canal—on which is 
the town called Nil—flows in (1.8. 261). The city of 
Nahrawan is the place now called Sifwah (IS. 269) on the 
Nahrawan, the great loop canal of the left bank of the 
Tigris which, starting from Dtr below Takrit, rejoined 
the Tigris again below Madharaya after a course of about 
200 miles (1.8. 267). In its entirety this canal no longer 
exists, but its course can be traced, and from what Hamd- 
Allah reports it had gone out of use even in his day, for 
he gives the name of Nahrawan to what is now known as 
the Diyala river. In Appendix IV (L. 216/) he writes that 
the Nahrawan river had two head streams, both of which 
rose in the mountains of Kurdistin. One of them was 
called the Shirwan river from the district of that name on 
its upper course, and lower down reaching the Taymarrah 
District it took this latter name. Below this the Nahrawan, 
or Taymarrah, was joined by the other branch, which rose 


| ‘This place may be ‘Askur-al-Mu‘tasim, or the Camp Quarter, at Simarra, 
where the Alid shrines stood ; see Vakat, fii, 675; Mushtarik, 109; Marisid, i, 3. 
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m the mountains above Hulwan, at a spring in the Pass 
of Tak-i-Kiza of the Gil wa Gilin District; thence flowing 
down past the cities of Hulwan, Kasr-i-Shirin, and Khinikin 
to its junction with the other stream. Below the junction, 
and above Ba‘kitba, the united waters formed the Nahrawan, 
which finally flowed out into the Tigris a short distance 
below Baghdad. 

The town of Hit lies on the Euphrates (LS. 52), and 
Jubbah, if this be the right rending of the text, is a small 
place on an island in the Euphrates fifteen leagues above 
Hit. Lastly, Wasit on the older course of the Tigris (now 
the Shatt-al-Hay) was a place of importunce as late as the 
time of Timur (Zafar NdmaA, i, 657, and elsewhere), though 
at the present day its ruins huve almost completely dis- 
appeared (7.8, 44), 
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REFERENCES TO MAP OF PERSIA. 


The names of the stages on the post-roads will be found 
in Appendix I on the Itineraries. 


‘Trix ‘Asam.—l, Firiizin; 2, Fariffin; 4, Varimin; 4, Tihran 
and Shrine of Shah ‘Abd-al-‘Axtm; 6, Firisjin; 6, Simghin; 
7, Bagsabad; 8, Abhar; 4, Avah; 10, Sivah; 11, Sunkurabid; 
12, Souja and Subravard; 13, Satirlk; 14, Sarjahin; 15, Sim 
Kal‘ah; 16, Kighodh Kunin or Khinaj; 17, Muzdakin; 18, 
Saimin; 19, Andistin; 20, Dalijiin; 21, Gulpaygin; 22, Zavirah ; 
23, Dih Sarak; 24, Natanz; 25, Idhaj or Mal Amir; 26, ‘Ariy 
or Siisan; 27, Lurdagin; 28, Sibirkhwist; 29, Kburrami bid ; 
30, Buriijird; $1, Saymarah; 432, Asadabid: 33, Abuh of 
Khorrakin; 34, Dargozin; +, Ridarid, Tuvi, and Sarkan; 
36, Maybad; 37, Niayin. 


Apnanniysix.—1l, Awjin; 2, Taraj or Tusuj; 4, Khalkhal ; 
4, Sha] and Kulir; 5, Ahar; 6, Khoi; 7, Salmae; 8, Urmityah ; 
9, Ushniyah; 10, Sarav; 11, Miyanij; 12, Pasavi; 14. Tih 
Khwarkin; 14, Laylin; 15, Morand; 16, Zangiyin and Bridge 
eof Khuda Afarin; 17, Karkor and Bridge of Diya-al-Mulk ; 
18, Nakhchivan; 19, Urdibid. 


Moeuis and Annix.—t1, Borgand; 2, Pilvir; 3, Mahbmadabad; 
4, Barda‘ah. 


Evepierix.—t1, Alishtar; 2, Bahar; 4, Sultanabad Jamjamal ; 
4, Shahrasiir; 5, Kirind and Kishin; 6, Harsin; 7, Vastim or 
Bisitiin. 


Kutiirax.—t, Junday Shipir; 2, Hawisah; 5, Ramhurmuz ; 
4, Sis; 5, ‘Askar Mukram; 6, Masrukan town. 


Fizs.—l, Tawwaz; 2, EKhabr: 3, Khunayfghin ; 4, Simkin ; 
5, Kavar; 6, Karsin, Kir, and Abzar; 7, Kiriyin; 8, Lighir; 
9, Kiran; 10, Mimand; 11, Istakhr; 12, Abarkih; 13, [kld; 
14, Surmak; 15, Bayda; 16, Kharrimah; 17, Miyin; 18, Band-1- 
Amir; 19, Herat: 20, Kutruh; 21, Kamin; 22, Kallir anil 













ma; 23, Yusdikhwist; 24, Dih Girdi; 25, Abadah; 26, 
‘Jahran i 27, Juvaym of Abu Ahmad; 28, ‘Shipar ; 29), | Nawbanjan ; 
s) “30, Tir Manian ; 81, Jirrah; 32, Gunbad Mallaghan ; 33, oe | 
4, Kumiarij ; 35, Juvaym and Kbullér; 36, Bishahr ; 
‘Bistinak ; 48, Mahrubin ; 39, Siniz; 40, Janata: 


‘Saanincinan.—l, Darkin or Zarkiin ; 2, Istahbanin ; 3, Niriz;- 
sieaimal 5, Tarum; 6, Kuta and: Rebans, 


Kvurris.—1, Bajistin; 2, Junabad; 3, Dasht-i-Biyid and 
We < vidual; & Khuds 6 Teas ¥, bali, Aco 
9, Tabas Kiloki; 10, Tabas Masinan; 11, Darah Castle. 


‘Kuveiain—t, Isfariyin; 2, Bayhak or Sabzivir; 3, Biyar; 
4, Khodashoh of Juvayn ; 5, Mashhad-i-Imam Rida; Gi, Foshan}: 
7, Kusiy; 8, Khorgird; 9, Milin of Bikharz; 10, Gunabad of 
| “‘Bidghiz; 11, Jim, and Bazjin or Pichkan ; 12, Khwat: 13, Salim; 
14, Sanjan ; 15, Zazan; 16, Abivard; 17, Khaviran, 


| Kiturs .—1, Khovir or Muhallah Bagh; 2, Samnan- 3, Ahavan;- 
4, Girdkih ; 5, Firiizkih. 









(irax.—t, Talim; 2, Shaft; 3, Fiimin; 4, Kawtam: 5, Lahijan. 


(To ihe comsinned.\ 





Arr. V—The Risalaiwi-Ghufradn : by Abu'l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri. 
Part Il, including Table of Contents with Text and 
Translation of the Section on 4andaka and of other 
passaces. By Reveoip A, Nicnorson. 


[lt was my desire that the translation of the passages here selected 
should be accompanied by the Arabic text, and in writing the notes 
T assumed that the reader would have the Arabic before him, It has 
been found necessary, however, to divide the article into three parta, 
two of which will contain the translation and notes, while the original 
text will be printed separately in the third.] 


In the lust sentence of my paper on Part I of the Géufrdn 
(J.R.A.8., October, 1900) I described the Second Part as 
“more difficult, but also more characteristic and interesting.” 
Further study has led me somewhat to modify this view. 
It ia more difficult to read, because the scribe, hastening to 
the goal, drove his pen furiously. On the first reading 
a good deal of it seemed to me almost hopeless, but a closer 
sequaintance has removed not a few of these stumbling- 
blocks, and I «am convinced that only patience and 
determination are needed to remove all, or nearly all, that 
are left. If indeed Abi l-‘Ala had always written as he 
writes in the section to which this article is mainly gevotey 
his readers would have no cause for complaint: it comprises 
many anecdotes and comparatively little rhetoric ; ; hence 
it is, beyond doubt, less difficult than any other section of 
the PRisdis, Unfortunately, these twenty or thirty pages 
are but an oasis in the surrounding desert. Elsewhere 
Abi’l-‘Ali seldom escapes from his artificial prose with 
its forced metaphors and tyrannous rhymes. The passages 
of which I have attempted a translation, on pp. 127-129 
and 161-163, may serve to illustrate his typical manner. 
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But on the whole, when account is made of the large 
number of scattered unecdotes, the Second Part is scarcely 
equal in difficulty to the First. That it is more characteristic 
will be admitted, in the sense that it is more personal. The 
author says that he now begins to answer his correspondent’s 
letter, and though each point taken up is merely a peg on 
which to hang elaborate rhetoric or discursive erudition, 
we do get oceasionul glimpses of the man behind the artist. 
The relative interest and value of the two parts must be 
a question of taste. Considered purely as literature, Part I 
cannot fuil to be preferred by good judges. It 1s o delightful 
creation of the fancy, a trifle pedantic, but witty, audacious, 
and original. According to tradition, the GAw/frin is tainted 
with heresy. For this criticism not the author's treatment 
of zandeka, which is by no means sympathetic, but his 
violation of orthodox susceptibilities must be held responsible. 
He has made Paradise the scene of a frivolous cavserie. 
I am not aware that this feature of his work has any 
parallel in Muhammadan literature. It recalls faintly the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid, the Divine Comedy, and the 
Vision of Arda Viraf, but all these are distinguished by 
a calm sincerity and lofty seriousness which at once degrade 
the Ghufran to the level of an impudent parody. To find 
a really significant parallel let us turn to Lucian, an author 
with whom Abi'l-‘Ala has much in common. Lucian, in 
the Ferae Historine,' describes his visit to the Happy Iales, 
where, alter seeing many ancient worthies, he has a talk 
with Homer, who enlightens him touching some details of 
the Homeric problem, and affirms the genuineness of the 
verses rejected by the Alexandrian grammurians, Aristarchus 
and “Zenodotus. This is quite in Abi'l-‘Ala’s spirit; so is 
the description of the islands and of the pleasures enjoyed by 
the Blest A passing allusion to the Frogs of Aristophanes 
will suffice: here the differences are very great, and Abii'l- 
‘Ala, with all his cleverness and learning, shows poorly 


OF Book i, § 11 sa. (od. Dindoety, On leaving the Haupy Islew Lucian, Hic 
Shaikh in the GAufrie, visited the-tuternil rierious. Cho claw Bie Newnes 
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beside the splendid genius of the Greek. Hoth writers, 
however, agree in the burlesque handling of the Afterworld ; 
and the literary duel between .Mschylus and Euripides may 
be compared with that between A‘sha Kats and Nabigha 
al-Ja‘di in the GAnfran. | 
The miscellaneous character of Part U1, though destructive 
to its artistic merit, renders it perhaps more generally 
interesting. About « third consists of anecdotes, verses, 
and reflections concerning sandaka. ‘These present o lively 
picture of ignorance and knavery possessing or assuming 
a religious virtue. Abi'l-Ala does not try to go beneath 
the surface: his observations on the origin of sandake are 
trivial: he offers no theory such as that put forward by 
Chwolson,' for which a strong case might be made, that 
many of these sects were the offspring of - widespread 
conspiracy, directed by Persians, to honeycomb Muham- 
madunism with Persian ideas and finally to re-establish the 
old faith upon the ruins of its oppressor. But after all, how 
should a mere man of letters, even though he was a poet and 
thinker as well, attain to the philosophical conception of 
history which so rarely is found in the professed historians 
of Islam? He has given us notes on the margin of history ; 
and a note is often more piquant than the text. His attitude 
towards the zindiks, if not absolutely irreproachable in the 
eyes of an orthodox Moslem, affords no ground for the 
imputation that he sympathized with them. He prays God 
to reward the Shaikh, who had expressed his abhorrence 
of their doctrines, and to bless Muhammad for having 
preached the gospel of the sword against heresy. He 
contrasts unfavourably the wilder spirits among them with 
the pagan Arabs, “who inclined to the opinion of the 
philosophers and the wisdom of the ancient books.” * He 
castigates Tbnu’l-Rawandi for his presumption in attempting 
to supersede the Kor’iu by a work of his own composition. 
In fact, he has nothing to say on their behalf, though he 
sometimes utters the hope that they are not so black as they 


i Die Ssabier und dev Soobisnma, i, T68, 
* Le, they acknowledged no prophet. 


_ 


paint themselves and that they profess what they do not 
actually believe. A bigot might accuse him of undue 
tolerance when, e.g., he will not affirm that Bashshar b, Burd 
has gone to Hell, but leaves him in the hands of God, of 


whose mercy only infidels need despuir. And the inquisitor 
may chance upon an unguarded expression like “ God does 


not care whether His servants keep the fust through fear 


or whether they break it.” But on the whole he cannot 
fairly be charged even with lukewarmness, and certainly 


_ not with impiety. The ill repute of the GAu/rin appears 


to reat on two circumstances. It cannot be denied that 
Abi'"l-'Ala depicted the Paradise of the faithful as a glorified 
saion haunted by immortal but immoral Bohemians, In 


the second place, a man is known by the company he 


keeps. Sale translated the Koran: he was therefore 
‘a Turk.’ Abna'l-‘Ala published stories ubout the zindike 
and blasphemous quotations from their poetry: who could 
doubt that he was a rascally fellow? Abi’l-‘Alaé indeed 
hints that his accusers were right. ‘It is said that I am 
religious, but if the veil were lifted my critics would not 
be content with abusing me: they would wish to make 
me drink poison.” He humbly turns the smitten cheek 
to his assailants; he reserves his wrath for those who damn 
him with injudicious praise. How far this was sincere and 
how far it was politic self-depreciation, I cannot now under- 
take to determine.' 

The identity of his correspondent: still remains un- 
discovered. I think, however, there is some plausibility 
in the conjecture that he is Abi Mansir al-Dailami, better 
known as Abid’l-Hasan ‘Ali Ibn Mansiir, who was the son 
of a soldier in the service of Saifu’l-Daula Ibn Hamdan 
and was a good but licentious poet? The Shaikh of the 
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Risdia is often spoken of as ‘Ali b. Mansiir, and the Awnya, 
Abi'l-Hasan, is also mentioned. As Saifu'l-Daula died 
in $55 A.H., it 18 probable enough that this ‘Ali b, Mansur 
was 60 years old in 424 a.u. The only objection that 
occurs to me is the silence of Abu’l-‘Ala regarding his 
poetry. 

The translation aims at being exact rather than elegant, 
but I have not scrupled occasionally to vary the construction 
in order to make the sense clearer. Errors will, of course, 
be found, as is inevitable in a paper dealing with a difficult 
text, which I have had to decipher and interpret without 
help and in a definite time. The labour spent on this article 
was small, however, compared with the preliminary stage 
of correcting and, as far as I could, elucidating the whole 
Arabic text of Part If. Therefore I would claim indulgence 
for errors that ure due, not to carelessness or ignorance, but 
to the necessity of making an end. The notes, though very 
brief and inadequate, are the fruit of much tedious hunting. 
Aba’l-‘Ali rarely gives the full name. He writes “‘al- 
Kutrabbuli,” “al-‘Alavi al- Basri,” ete., and since his 
biographical particulars ure usually of the scuntiest, it 1s 
no simple matter to decide what person is meant, or even, 
perhaps, to find anyone who might be meant. The list of 
variants is approximately complete, but I have not thought it 
worth while to mention every instance in which the diacritical 
points are misplaced, omitted, or wrongly inserted. Words 
enclosed within square brackets are omitted in the M8. 

Before coming to the Table of Contents I must refer to 
another — possibly the only other— MS. of this work. 
Writing in the Deutsehe Literaturzeitung (Feb. 29, 1899), 
Dr. Goldziher announced that a manuscript of the GAu/frdn 
is im the ‘ Privatbesitz’” of an Egyptian scholar, ‘Abdu’l- 
Rahim Ahmad, “von welcher er vor nun 2 Jahren eine 
Ausgabe in Aussicht gestellt hat.”'! Apparently this prospect 
has not yet ripened into a reality, but there is no reason 
to conclude that it has fallen to the ground, and I look 


For thie reference | om indebted to the courtesy of Professor Margolionth, 
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forward to being enabled, by the publication of ‘Abdu'l- 
Rahim's MS., to improve and in sundry places to restore 
the text of mine, which I hope eventually to edit with 
translation, commentary, and indices, Hence I refrain from 
recording here some valuable corrections sent to me by 
Sir Charles Lyall,' who had a short loan of the MS. These 
and any others that [ may reveive will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged at the proper time. 


Conrests OF THE Risanaty'.-Guurkax, Parr II. 


(Text and translation of the passages marked with an asterisk will be 
found belive, | 


Face 


SY All ts vanity.” A story of Khusran and Shirin 
lustrates the falseness of outward uppearanees ,, 123 
Examples of deceit in animals ae we ay 124 
Disenssion of the phrase — ¢! *| 43° sri a = 125 
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A philosopher condemns suicide’ , 140 
Concerning some imbabitants of Aleppo+ Abu'l- Katrin 
al-Asadi, Ahmad b. Yahya, Abi'l-Hasan al- Athram 13! 


The Shaikh’s experiences in Egypt and ‘Irik rf 139 


One moy be mentioned. Sir Charles Lyall propises to commert Magi 


(eee J.RLA.S. for 1900, pp. 660-7) with Syriac 2a 63] = vlevtis, cea Mer, 
Serucified.” This gives exactly the meaning required 

® He cites o verse of raga thot oocurs unde eas in Thon Wallid's 3itdie'i- 
Makgir wa'!- Moule, el, Thrinnle, p. 95, lost line, and a verse by Nibigha 
(Derenhourg, i, 42), 


* The wuthor suvs in intreducing the story : 


1, ash po up aces i lay Gall [MB, 235] 58 as 
Oe db Det leat le apo Con, Lost, “ os 


“* Presently [ shall join the dead, without reret oy tance. Yet I fear to 


upprouch the Omnipotent before T have duly seen to “the palin - 
trees (2own in order that [ may reap)" sara a 
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Abi'l-'Ala commends Aba’l-Aswad and Aba'l-Khattab to 

the Shaikh ., La 143 
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by changing his residence ,., ; Bs rs 143 
The Arabs call the grave a ‘house ' (59). Verses by 

a rapic in proof of this! i Ld 


Abi'lAli protests against the exagiesated terms in 

which an anonymous person has spoken of him* lad 
Concerning Abi'l-Faraj al-Anhraji ie oe L4 
On the generic use of proper pames*® =... las 
Aba'l-‘Ali expresses sympathy with the Shaikh. The 

hard lot of scholars, Anecdotes of Muslama b, ‘Abdw’l- 

Mahk, Abi ‘Ubaidu and al-Asma‘t, Sibawathi and 

Kisii’, Habib lb. Aus .. = fy ? -. Lee7 
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On the usage of [31 . ge se AltA. 1S ae a 
*Al-Kutrabbuli and Ibn Abi'l- Aitay. Account of the 


former ni z ot =) “3 , iay 
*The religion of Dithil b. ‘Ali and Abi Nuwis .. oe 140 
*The origin of horesy ~F fe L4l 


*The ehiefs of the Kornish were chetged with sendake ae 141 


! They begin : : | | ; 
«55 ¥ 3 SH 3 " 5 a al 
ahess — he! as G 


 qenall dal S Ab spel) S13 at Soles 557 St 
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** God ia my witness that I detest the vain p ag ah ek pp ana n 
Messing detested those who would have it ho wee the Lact of But 
he left no loophole for mischief, os iv shown by bis words,'" ete. (Kor'in, v, 116). 


* K.g. in proverbs, ‘The author quotes pe aasiecareest 
=e a3 ‘ qj 
ae ons JS tp SG 


This may be addressed W anyoue, whatever his uime, Instances follow in which 
the feminine does duty for the masculine, and rier rerau. 

' Abo'l-‘Ali mays: * He is not to be blamed on this necount; from being 
w habit it has become second uature ™ (gp abil =)" Le Fale = Le). 


4B a.e. TOD, i 












*Blezy on those Fs katie ahaa Ste iy 
e anecdites of Mutanabbt o. Pa ale os 


‘The two Khalidis’ .. mrs 
Abi Sad b. al-Sirafi and his son* — ia —— ie 
Aba ‘At al-Farist and Abi Bukr b. al-Sarraj ? : ae 


*Concerning abuse af Time ( 5)! @) ea ve ee 
*Abi'1-'Ala’s definition of Time. - . = «s dite 
*Appurent dvification of Time by Arab poets = <- +e 
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“Concerning sandaka e4 . # = —" Pa) 145, 
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On the impossibility of predicting fetes veut: as 156 

*Husain b. Mansir al-Hallaj : 


Weer 


i, 146. 
© a-Si’ Mukui'! or Jimi‘, which he lett unfinis 
“Pith hed, wus completed by 


| ou fap vag hee Tbnu'l-Sarraj ragl ercapboeticice oo 320 


at 


and made t af the second 
from Abi “Alt ul-Farisi. ia which then received ite final 





(Onliterary collaboration .. 00 «. 0s) ee oe 
“:AL-Kutrabbuli and Ibo AbP-Azhar 6,6. es MS 
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The full title ill ae 2-8) cul $ is given in the FiArint ( Fiesta 
Oriental Fowrnal, iv, 224): 


AST, coke LAL Ses AL phe Sh ab ty all yay 
Abat'l-‘Ala’s description is purely rhetorical, abounding in plays upon the 
different meanings of kadib, 


® I do not find this work of Ibno'l-Raiwandi mentioned elsewhere, but in the 
Fihrist (ibid., 224) we read : 


lt would not be snfe to conclude positively that Ai ill is a false rending : the 


two works may be distinct. Considering, however, the very uutrustworthy 
character of the Leiden M8., from which this fragment is published, | think it 


likely that al is ncorruption. ‘The frequent word-playe leave no doubt thit 
ee ‘The title in either case may menn 
* Book of the Sword.” 


i - | 
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' The Bana'l-Hiarith b. ‘Adi. They were so called because they would not 
ally themselves with other tribes, but sirebecved ‘0 splendid jaoiation, ” 


* Aleo by Thon’l-Riawandi ; 
Lal Joh les) Ele all obs 
[Fidriot, ibvid.). 
® Brockelmann, i, 79. 


. See [tmn")-Athir, ¥i, So1—58, As tlyps inte) the i il ; | 
almost entirely rhetorical, I have not translated them, ST Pe ane 


7 tS “yell oy * aD Aa ols aslo 2! on! ANY mom 
; ois als, wetle * eee wall al wind pedaill Ae 


For Aishin see Weil's Geschichte dey Chalifen unter the reign of ul-~Mu*tas; 
Gi bri aga). The Kadi Abmad Ibn Abi Di’ad ful (Houtema, Zim Kitgh al- 
a Orsenta? Jourwal, iv, 222) took a prominent part in his teal 
© The MB. has J 4s \u6)|, hut as they ure mentioned in connection with 
Muhammad Tbun'l-Hanafiyya, this must be an error of the scribe. 
* A contemporary of the author, livin at Bas Rote 
that he wae on incarnation of the Dei me the sei Th Pra re petrendind 


were handel over to him. Aba'l-* Ali lis, however. that ‘he oumteeaa i 
a large portion of them to the Sultan 
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Y cgilbsl 05 (MS. bal] Ball 6 15L3 AU peee sol ly 
Ha are MN pial SNS | clams ol genes WS EI ob nt 
er me pe Lhe cwilks us pty Taal 

CALs 
Nijir corresponds to Safar. The month of the horse seems te be Natik, which 
me corresponds to Ramadan. 


Ineane ‘a restive horse’ and 


* The famous Safi, who was at first a highwa 
” Wiisil b. +Ata, after whom the sect of 0 Wigiliyya was called. 
: Thn Khallikan (Witstenfeld), 205, 
eer gt In, 33, note. 
1 82 agg PE, ear ii, 16-17; Nawawi, 264. 
: * Newer, ITs Wiistenfeld, 


Register, 441. 
aya ne sen * ‘Taba’ om its first ocenrremce; afterwards + Aba 


Isescanh erent 617. 
mia lie ‘siradee: peas 
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| Aghini, xiv, 88-90. 
* The Ms. rends Aba'l-Salt, bot we [hn Hisham, p. 40, where the verses 


wv? Fitiged, 230. 

* His nome was ‘Abdu’l-Wahid b. ‘Ali. Tn Khdlawaih nickoumed him 
Kurmitata’l-Kaborthal on uccount of his short stature. Abj* l-"Ala allep 
mentions several of his works, adding thet many have rished, betause he and 
his futher were alain by the Greeks who took Halab (364 acm. ) 


Et rege aus Saucy), p- 34; Freytag, 4rajum Proverbia, ii, 780, 


T Wail known oa a Bali (Ibn Khallikan, 29 - Jim, Nafehatull: Tus 201) 
Abi'l."Ala ay j 


dsl, a — ur wi a uy sl (M8, jaca |) 


[ Choe tivatee? sg eat page. | aS a: ‘ al 


KHUSRAU AND SHIRTN. a7 


Risanatu'L-Guorras. Parr IT. 


This section has run to great length, but now I will set p gs 
about answering the letter. I perceive that you use the 
words “May God make me your ransom!" with that 
sincerity and honesty which are natural to you, but remote 
from the mass of mankind; for everyone cheats his 
neighbour and has become inventive in lying. If Queen 
Shirin had said to Khusrau, “May God make me your 
ransom when you stay at home or go abroad!” she would 
have cozened him therein and played the hypocrite with 
him, even though she enraptured him by her unadorned 
beauty and yielded to his desire. Yet he had taken her 
from a low condition and raised her to the height of luxury. 

His friends rebuked him, and stories and tales passed among FP. 14 
them concerning it. We are told (but God alone knows 
who is blessed or banned) that he was asked: ““ Why does 
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your Majesty take delight in this shameless creature! who 
will enter Hell-fire??P” The king gave them a parable 
by means of the cup—for when a lady is wooed she may 
dispense with beads: he put the hair and blood into the 
vessel, and with the purpose of correcting that individual, 
said to him as he stood by unrepentant, “Are you willing 
to drink?” “Nay,” said he, “’tis polluted.’ Then the 
king poured out and threw away the contents, and having 
cleansed and washed the vessel he filled it with wine and 
offered it to the boon-companions; and they all were eager 
to drink, for who turns in disgust from wine that is old and 
mellow? “Shirin,” said he, “ia like this, so do not in 
your folly point the finger [of seorn].” 


As for what you say touching my state" (may you be 
protected from calamity’s evil eye and endowed with 
abundance of wealth! Hiyar =<tathir: the rdjiz SAVE : 


P.1%7. 0 our Lord, if anyone rejoices in 
plenteous herds, O Lord !\, 


hemg rich, heatow on in 


long did the idol give good luck [to its worshippers], until 
the ignorant thought that the coming thereof was a sure 


ace ge wwe, actress (Wellhunsen in %.D.M.G.. li, Oil). us 
hem seeme to have the sime sense. 

: as is not in the dictionnries, and I um donbtfy! i to ite meaning. 
[fit is not = ‘fire in which sinners are plunged,” it may perhaps ‘have the sense 
of ‘tavern (deat), Cf. the lines of Yaxid b, 


amd the following pasipe from the Aisdfe, p 13: 


Mu'iwiyn (Ami, 218, 6 aqq.) 


i Pie * a = > 
Hat breast) 9 (Sips Lek! gs 
* The whole of this poscuge « 


(ed. Margoliauth), p. 4, 1. 10 sqq. compared with unother in the Letters 
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promise. If I enjoy « vain reputation, | am notorious for 
having trouble dealt to me in full measure. Verily the 
patient are rewarded and commended, and "tis beyond doubt 
that a scanty remnant of water will be the portion of him 
who changes his abode. 

I swear an oath like that of Imru'u’l-Kais, when he 
wished to stay with his beloved and had no fear either of 
maid or of mistress,' 


And said? “ By God, I will not stir from my svat, although 
they should cut aff my head and my limbs heside thee! a 


3... 6... «6that I am slandered just us the Arabs 
slander the gil, which pays no heed to their stories, 
and us proverbial sayings malign the lizard, which like 
a passionate lover makes the hard ground‘ its bed, and 
speak in the name of the dumb hyena whose tongue is not 
loosed at dawn or eve. It is supposed that I am a sanent, 
whereas I possess neither knowledge nor intelligence. Truly F. 128. 
this is an affliction that renders it impossible to see things 
as they really are; yet the sciences demand application 
and the most assiduous study of books. It is said also 
that I am religious, but if the veil were lifted, my critics 
would not be satisfied with abusing me: they would wish 
to make me drink javzef with vitriol. Yet how can the 
morning neigh of the wild-ass, whose haunt is the Abyssinian 
levels, be such measured verse as the damsel in her chamber 





1 Literally : ** of the woman spying or of the woman thuet os the sjy"s oljeet."" 
Foire | c 
= The Divina, lii, 22, Aba'l-‘Ala hus aliered (+ Lee into Ne q 
9 Tn order to save space, | omit three poetical oaths which follow tm the MB. : 
that of Zuhair (The Divina, xvi, 1650q.), of Saitide (whom I cannot identify) : 


F ly ws rey 
*. ees a eat «| - aioe ws 
ope jp! Lalo Se 


and the famous lines of Faruzdak (Mawel, 69. 9 agq.)- 
t Por $56 £5 or JalS ef. Prnylag, Arnhun Proverb, i, 608. 
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Se eek ee 
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listens toP And does any man of sense and discernment 
imagine that the croaking ruven uttered an amatory ode? 
Or that sparrows which fly with wings are like those of 
al-Mundhir which ate fodder and grunted?!' And how 
should un ordinary bird be thought to coo like the dove, 
when it is dumb as well as ugly in comparison? Far out 
if he who asserts that stones speuk and feel pain when 
struck; and whoever seeks to clothe himself with a face- 
covering (/ifam)* will have nothing to console himself withal. 

Were I ignorant of these reports, I should not have had 
the trouble of denying or correcting them. I should have 
been like the idol, which does not care whether it is 
venerated or split, and like a salt lund, which heeds not 
whether people say “It is fertile,” or, “ What o bad crop!" 
and like the beast slaughtered in its prime, which pays no 
attention to the man eating it, whether he says “It is fut,” 
or whether (when the butcher cuts it up), “It sticks to the 
board.” God, whose help is invoked against illusion, dogs 


hot disturb the even bulunce* A/-i/4ki is connected with 


Wak, i.e. lightning that is not followed by rain. How can 
I be deemed happy, when I am belied and have knowledge 
attributed to me, whereas I am not secure in the end from 
a distant shame? If I joy in this reputation, I am like 
one suspected of being rich: mon believe that his rumoured 
wealth comes to him in loads,‘ and it pleases him when the 
ignorant say, “ He has plenty of money, gold is on his right 
hand and his left.” Then the sultan requires him to pay 
over a large sum, and finding mere breath, he beats him 


' The ‘sparrows’ of al-Mundhir were camels (see Lane under str), 


; j aprien : i F | 
My reading Casctsa!\ ONG) for somcincel! aii) doce not involve 
a great change from ihe original, of which I can moke nirtivinye. 


* The MS. ronds ae ,  treth iseuing from a camel's mouth.” 

* Le. “does not make truth prevail over falsehood.’ Hut the reading is 
uncertain, Ttake 21,30 3.381) as a poriphrasis for co ljeall. 

« Por 2 In this sense ser Dory under (yo, The exact translation js: 
“that the rumours fof hie wealth) bring him foods (af solid merchandise). ** 
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to extort a confession, till at lust he 1s punished capitally p. 199. 
and receives no merciful treatment. God knows, L listen 
gladly to my critics, because their doubts of me are not 
baseless, while I am vexed by fictitious praise that leaves 
me like a trapped animal exposed to the weather. Had 
I been butted by the ‘horns’ of the locust, I should have 
been debarred from all volition.’ As for the horn of the 
goat, someone else, in my opinion, has need of it, since to 
me the horn of the gazelle is fatal.* May God pardon those 
who think well of the evildoer and place a pilgrimage im 
the postponed month! Were it not that I dislike society, 
preferring to die the death of a mountain-goat in its luir, 
and if these visionaries were confronted with me, it would 
soon be proved that they are in error. Muay the obscure 
reality become clear to them, and may the seeker grasp the 
leading-rope ! 


As regards the story which you mention of al-Kutrabbuli * 
and Ibn Abi'l-Azhar,' the like of it may sometimes happen. 
It is dubious whether the former was imprisoned in “Irak, 
but his imprisonment in Syria 1s well known. I have been p, 160. 
told that when he was asked about the true meaning of this 


i Le. the feeblest attack reduces me to helplesem. 

2 "This appears to mean: ‘* It is a waste af good powder and shot te critivin 
we, because J am already post praying for.” The words ea en) ar 
may perhaps allude to the proverb (Freytag, i, 383). posi wit uals tae, 
* he curried him on the buck’s born,” 1c. inflicted a great misfortune upon him. 

? The only person with this aiaba whom { can find is Ibn Said al-Kutralbuli, 
mentioned in the Mibrist, p. 124. That he was nearly cunmber with Tt 
Abi'l-Ashor may be sear from the statement of Iba Khallikan (Translation, 
iv, 80), that Yubya [bno’l-Munajjim. who died 300 a.m, found bim a pleasant 

CHIE PLL Kutrabbol is o village between Wiaghdad and ‘Ckraba, 
cee 147; Fldgel, Grammatisehes Bebulew der Araer, 97, Ae div 





a ee ees whet wore pesnpeniap valet to, bat 
a Providence on high directs the course of Destiny: its 
prizes fall to the fiaten tes and it i# not afraid of dis- 
appointing the earnest striver. Various things in his divan: 
show that he was devoted to religion and resembled an 
imbecile in his craziness, e.g. the verse : 


Recompense is given, tut none reoeives it except through his 


Creator, by divine ordinance? 


And ‘again : 


flow wrjust is God, if He requites His creatures, yet does not 
alow their esaeriions fo he sincere ! | 


‘But when it comes to fundamental principles, the speech 
of the tongue tells nothing of a man’s belief, for the world 
is naturally disposed to falsehood and hypocrisy. It is © 
possible that one should profess an article of faith, making 

it a specious mask whereby to gain applause or some idle 

transitory ambition, and perhaps in the past there may have 
been people with devout exteriors and impions hearts, 
T feel sure that Di‘bil b. “Ali had no religion. Although 
he professed to be a Shitite, his motive was altogether 
worldly. How many keep the Sabbath by writing odes to 


* their mistresses! IT doubt not that Di‘bil held the same 


opinions as al-Hakami* and his fellows, whose zendaka was 
notorious and emanated from their very doors. Aba Nuwas 
is a subject of dispute: it is claimed for him that he was 
pious and used to perform his daily prayers by night, but 
as a matter of fact he took the way of his contemporaries, 
The Prophet (on him be God’s blessing und peace !) found 
the Arabs desiring green fodder but not spirited enough 


(Td net tiderstand this derivation. 
|? Possibly 5555" should be omitted: the metro will then be tawil. 
2 Aba Nuwiis. 
4 i ther ey a 4 Lf , — i 
apg Were mreterate, rodieal cindike. Cf. the German Ploreee, ‘ von 





ELEGY ON THE KURASHITES WH) PELL AT BADR. eh 


to pass the outer wall, Some followed him—God best P_ 142 
knows their true thoughts. But when Islam became 
established and its empire firmly based, the Arabs mixed 
with other peoples and heard the language of physicians, 
astronomers, aud masters of dialectic; and a great number 
fell away. Heresy hus never ceased among men from time 
immemorial : writers of history allege that Adam (God bless 
him!) was sent to his children, and that he warned them 
of the future life and bade them fear punishment, but they 
would not believe him and rejected his tidings. And ao it 
has continued to the present day. According to some 
scholurs the chiefs of the Koraish were zindits. And serve 
them right! Their poet, elegizing one after another those 
who fell at Badr, suid with reference to Shaddad b. al- Aswad 
al-Laithi : 


Umm Bakr gave me greeting, Greet Uni Baky anc say, 
" Peace be with thee 2” 

How much glory, how many a noble man Hex at the well, the 
well af Badr !' 

And at the well, the well of Badr, how many a wooden bow! 
crowed with the camel's hump !* 

O Umm Bakr, never offer nie the cup agian, now thet the 
brother of Hishdm ia gone ! 

Ah, who will bear. ny message to the * Compassionate,’ thet 
T renounce the month of fasting * 

And now that his uncle ix gone, who wax a chief among the 
chiefs, « mighty winebibher, 


1 ‘This verse m supplied at the bottom uf the puge. 


= This verse hielo ee 433; Wright's Reading- ~book, p Ti 
second line is mistinderstood b Fiaurbriicker. For the sans, eit iP splendid 
ospitality was shown by the fallen !"" cf. Hmdan, pp. G11: 


i -G 
ranae4 el ae Gis! wr 


a, cay tin SI dil eke 


ESS 4 ha with pieces of flesh.” The hump war consibered t 
be the choicest part of the camel. 





Of ABUSE OF TIME. 


| ~ When the head ts secered from the shoulders, a man has had his 
fill of meat. ) 
Does Tin Kabsha! promise us that we shail live? How can 
there be Hife for the ' sadé’ and the ‘ hama’ ? 
Dost thou omii to ward me froin death, and wilt thou revive me 
when my bones are rotten ¥ 


Assertions like these are made only by one who is resolved 
to die after making them? and feels no regret when death is 
near at hand. 


Pet. Touching the complaints addressed to Time by temporal 
beings, that is a practice borrowed from antiquity, Abuse 
of Time increased to such an extent that it was prohibited 
in the Aadtth “ Do not abuse Time, for God is Time’ What 
this means is well known, and also that its inner sense is 
not that which appears on the surface; for one of the 
Prophets (on them be peace!) used to hold that Time is the 
Creator but not the Object of worship, and we read in the 
Kor'in?: “ Nothing but Time destroys us." The statement 


1 Shahrastant (p. 433) gives the ne thus: 


aw + - Pa ee 
3 oh JT Wie 
which is a manifest reconstruction. Tbn Kabehs stands, by poetical license, for 
Tbn Abi Kabsha, This wos o nickname derisively applied to Muhammad: it 
could hardly fail, therefore, to be expunged by the pious riwi. According to 
a marginal note: 
XB city AT 28 iy Seibel osnitll anes aS yl Uf 
Sea J) ise di lelel 2 Le! : a) 


coll D) gue et Lye Jatt, ade i Ley SLT oo w5,3 a3) 


Gt. "Fabari, i, 1665; Sprenper’s Mijamwad, ti, 179. 
, * The desperate man has nothing to gain by holding his tonzwe. This seems 
etter than to translate © in defence of ml SS ee 

5 aly, 25. 


ABUSE OF TIME. OS 


of certain people, that Time is the motion of the heavenly 
sphere, is a phrase devoid of reality. In Sibawaihi’s Book 
there are indications that, according to his view, Time is 
the passing of night and day; and marginal notes on this 
expression have been appended to the text. I have given 
a definition that well deserves to have been anticipated, 
although I never heard it before, viz., “Time is a thing 
whereof the least part is capable of containing something,” 
just like the contents of a vessel; for the predicament of 
quantity cannot be separated from Contingent Being. With 
respect to those who say, “ Nothing but Time destroys us,” 
ete. as for instance the verse generally attributed to al- 
Akhtul, but declared by Habib b. Aus to be Sham‘ala the 
Taghlibite’s : 
The Prince of the Faithful and his deeds are like Time: no 

dixgrace attaches ta the doings of Time, 
Or as another says: ! 
Time juined ua in concord, and even so Time made a parting 

befireen us. 
Or as Abii Sakhr? says : 
T marcetled at the mischtef-making of Time between her and me, 

hut when our intercourse eaded, Time was still. 

' According to a marginal note : 
sans sil! She 2) Mae th eel foe 
Fat eS = Bie i, _s Va; 
fat Jig you p25 


a ; Fr 
- Pol = | 


peu aon might ar 
pal pli Gee SHS 
Ol dona!) 3 RES Es 
se 3 if leh fi ate SLiLS 


* Possihly Kuthayyiru ‘Azza, who waa a fanstical Shi'ite (Aghdni, vill, 27) ; 
or, a8 is more likely, Abii Suklr al-Hudhali (Aghdmi, tx, 144 9qq.). 


bi 


1 SS i eel ee 
— 6 . “FANDAK A, 
‘At is not alleged that any of these offered sacrifices to the 


celestial spheres or endowed them with reason. No; this is 
a thing inherited by one age after another. In the tril 


p18. of ‘Abda'l-Kais there was a poet called Shatima’l-Dabr,? 
who is the author of the following verses : 





And when I saw that Time's way was hard, and he showed Nx 
a hairy face with cropped ears, 

And an ape's forehead, thin like the stndal-strap, and a shrunken 
nose," and he haughtily averted his beard,” 

I remembered the noble, the munificent who pawed away, and 
Lf seid to* Amy and Husim, “Oh, give me leave to depart !"* 


As to your indignation touching the sindike and heretics, 
may God reward you for it, even as He rewarded you for 
your thirst on the road to Mecca, and for your exposure to 
the scorching heat at ‘Arafa, and for the nights which you 
passed at Muzdalifa! Doubtless you supplicated God during 
the numbered * and appointed days* that He should make 
soft [to your feet| the hills of Islim, and should set up 
a shining sign for those who submit themselves to His will. 
- But zandake is an old sore; the skin has long been worm- 
eaten by it. Some divines have held that, if a man who has 
shown himself to be a sindif repents in fear of being put to 
death, his repentance is not admitted. hero is a difference 
in the case of other infidels: when an apostate recants his 
recantation is accepted. Every religion has its heretica,*® 


* T have oot been able to find any further mention af this poet, 
70M. the verse cited by Lane ander eve: 


Ege OF itll ast esis 
? This is» variation of the phrase 4 5": | st. 
* The three duys following the tenth of Dha'l-Hijja (Kor. ii, 199). 
* The first ten days of Dhi'l-Hijjs (Kor. xxii, 29}, 
" Opposite this bine romes the marginal nate : 5.35 II Ad ne 3 ern y 





who ure regurded by their orthodox brethren as conformists 
but are recusants in secret. It is necessary that the impostor 
should be brought to shame and the springs of evil laid 
bare; and the kings of Persia used to punish sendaka with 
death. The sindikx are called materialists. They acknow- 
ledge neither prophet nor sacred book. This peculiarity 
was imitated by Bashshar. It is related that among his 
books a paper was found on which was written, “I wished 
to autirize so-and-so, the Hishimite, but spared him on 
account of his kinship with the Apostle of God.” They 
assert that Bashshir used to take counsel with Sibawathi, 
and that one day when he was present in the literary circle 
of Yiinus b. Habib, he said, “Is any informer here?” On F. 148. 
being assured that there was none, he recited to them :' 
O sons of Umayya, wake from your slumber, The Caliph ws 
Fa'kab 4. Da’ad ! 
The Caliph is no more: seek for the Caliph of God between the 
flute and the lute. 


Now Sibawaihi was in the company, and some pretend that 
he told tales of him, but it is replied that Sibawaihi was too 
honourable to embark in a meanness of this kind; on the 


| Agh. gi, 70. The lines are cited very inucourutely. “Ya‘kil was the 
wasir of ol-Mahdi. According to the MS. fmurcinal pote} ; 


ike lite SN > pee! pene cetyl Mis gS? nes ah 
®] pa hee > 9 et a (M8, pee) Les a i ast emit att 
wh tales coli JU at Lele lM ies Sb ale ody Ly 
Wie Gye wi pees je Gam atl ently 
Spall apts de pif! Jib 
JjajU Jl ul #la3 lols 





iia, 1O0E, i 





a contrary, ho was a man of lofty ideal. It is related that 
| he found fault with Bashshir for his verse :' 


a Greeting from me to al-Ghazala!* Long hace I toyed wth 
in her in the shade of a verdant spot o'ergrown with flowers. 





Sibawaihi maintained that the form ghaza/d was not used 
by the Arabs, but Bashshar pointed out that it was analogous 
to deshakd, jamazd, and the like. Bashshir in his poetry 
employed #ivdu os the plural of na, a fish, and Sibawaihi 
'  i6 said to have disapproved of it, But these stories have no 
authority. According to the Book of Stbawaihi sin makes 
ainda in the plural, and this fuct is enough to demolish the 
anecdote in question, Bushshir's biographers mention that 
he threatened to eatirize Sibawuihi, but that Sibawaihi made 
ha it up with him and cited his poetry. Possibly, however, 
| his citation was nothing more than quoting from memory, 
| us is customary in salons and in places where people are 
“ gathered together. Those conversant with Bashshir attribute 
i this souplat: to him ; 


Not erery man of yudgment offers yon his advice, and not every 
one that offers Ata advice is a man of judgment. 


The second half of this couplet occurs without the author's 
name in the chapter devoted to idgzhdm in Sibawaihi’s Book. 


| Others declare that the author is Aba'l-Aswad al-Du’ali. — 


‘2 It is said that Ya'kib b. Da'ad, the wazir of al-Mahdi, 
| ted Bashshar and finally had him killed. There is 
‘Pista 5 Secoate as to bis age, some saying that he was 40 years 
old at the time of his death, while others think he was older: 
but only God knows the truth. I do not decide that he 
is in Hell, but I mentioned him as [ did because I attached 
him to the will of God, and verily God is forbearing, 
munificent. “The author of the Wifahw’/- Waraka * has 


= 


' 4gh. iii, 4. Another socount makes al-Alch the critic, 
? This word is not in the loxica, rien re lmetieer ROR ‘quick in 


wet Mubsmemad b. Da id b. al-J reper 
. : ot arrah bh (Tho fig eta 
Pw Kitab’? Waraka is mentioned ibid, #i, 461. See alan Fidrsot ae 


ia © 


STORIES OF ZINDIKg. a9 





mentioned a number of poets in the table of Abi Nuwas- 
and his predecessors, and has described them as sindiks, but 
the hearts of men are inscrutable, and only He who knows 
all mysteries hath knowledge thereof. At that time such 
beliefs were nourished in secret from fear of the sword, 
whereas now people's inmost thoughts are revealed and the 
ostrich’s broken eg discloses' the ugliest chick. In the 
former epoch there was a man who had friends among the 
Shiites and also a sindik friend. One day when he had 
invited the Shi'ites to his house, the cindikt came and knocked 
at the door and said: 


My breast iv laden with sorrows, divided with anxielies and cares. 


The master of the house said to him, “ Confound you! what 
Means this?” So the aindik left him and went his way. 
Afterwards the person who had given the entertainment 
met him, and said: ‘ Look here, did you want? to get me 
into trouble?” for he was afraid that his friends might 
suspect him of being a zindik. “Invite them again,” said 
he, “and let me know the occasion.” So when they were 
gathered in his house, the cindik came and cried : 


My breast is laden with sorrows, divided with anzieties and cares, 

They said, “O wretched one, why?” He said: 

Because of the ain committed against the father of Hasan by 
‘mar and Ais friend Aba Bakr. 

Thereupon he departed, and the Shi'ites rejoiced at his 


words, When the master of the house met him, he said, 
“Thank you heartily, you have freed me from suspicion.” 


' Perhaps \-uiij|, should be read, Of. Letters oF, L Wy, Lait 
yl pe AS1M. The manuscript reading (\=-ile)!) is to bo explained 

* For the omission of i in colloquial Arabic of. Van Vloten's preface to the 
Kitdbe’t-Bukhel, p. 3. 
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F.148. A number of scholars used to sit in the majlis of Basra, 
Among them was a sindik who had two swords, one of which 
he had named Khair (Good) and the other Falah (Prosperity), 
and whenever a Moslem gave him greeting he replied : 


Good attend thes in the morning and Prosperity in the evening ! 


Then he would turn to his companions who were acquainted 
with the circumstance and say : 


Two moords like the lightning when the lightning Hashes. 


As regards the verse of Abii Nuwas : ! 


The ars of a singer and the elegance of a zindik, 


this idea has been criticized. It is said that he meant one 
of the Banii'l-Harith, well known for his Impiety and 
elegant accomplishments, who was a royal favourite. The 
first part of the distich, 


Boon-companion of a prince, gossip af a kine, 


resembles the verse of Imru'u'l-Kuis : ° 


To-day JI will drink, not burdening my condcience with avn 
against God nor intruding as an uninvited gueat. 


[t cannot properly be referred to those cases in which the 
A is pausal, e.g. : 
OQ Bauarah, O Baidarah, O Baidarah ! 


' This line, of which the metre is swimerih, oceurs in Freylag, drown 
Proverbia, i, 214. According to the svholiast, Bashshar b. Burd used tn eas 
oh ee sl, referring to Mui" b. yas (Brockelmann, i, 73). The 
same uuthority declares that it is wrong to say “* more elegant than u simdik,"* 
but the example of the Sabi'ans, at Baghdad and elaewhere, and of miny Persian 
fresthinkers, fully justifies a general application of the Plirose. Mutl* seome to 
be the person intended by the vague description “one of the Bani"l-Hirith,** 
ie. Harith b. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat (Wiistenfuld, tfrnealagivche Thelen, NM. 11), 

* The Divina, li, 10, 
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, or as another poet says: ' 
Often the wolf crouched aud gathered himself to spring upon 


a ganesome buck, white in the foreleg, af middle size. 


; Wien he saw that he could not enjoy? (the wished-for prey) nor 
YOU Rie bali, ha tidied off fo an arta-Sees én the oondy 


bend and lay down to sleep. 


This is approved because of the 4 being distinctly pro- 
l ed.* When a phrase i is complete the silent A may 
wall be added, but muhaddithuh maliké are muda and mudaf 
Wath, and such « license is inadmissible when the two nouns 
are practically one. 





"The frat two lines arc cited in the Salt) under g.dve and the fourth line 


“pani ig 


of ian Grammar, ii, 569 1D, Rem. a. 


(Fa be continsced. ) 


? 
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Aer. VL—A List of Writers, Books, and other Authorities 
mentioned by Ei Magrisi in his Hhitat. By A. BR. Guest, - 


Tris list is not exhaustive; it is thought, however, that it 
will be found to contain the names of the principal authorities 
cited by El Magrizi in this book, and, in the absence of an 
index to the only printed edition at present available, it is 
hoped that it may be of service to students of Egyptian 
history. 

The names of authors and others who appear to be quoted 
with reference to matters of but slight or of no historical 
importance, and also the names of all those who are obviously 
not quoted at first-hand, are printed in italics. The names 
of the principal authorities on which El Khitat is chiotly 
based are distinguished by capital letters; the rest are shown 
in ordinary type. 

Numbers not preceded by letters refer to the Bulag 
1270 a.. edition of El Khitat, 2 vols., which is specially 
denoted where necessary by the abbreviation Maq. = El 
Magrizi. 


El Mawa‘iz wa? I'tibar bi Dikr El Khitat wa"! Athdr, by 
Tagi ed Din Ahmad, El Magrizi, commonly called Khitat 
el Magri«i, whose author died 845 a.n. (1441-2 «.D.), was 
written between the years 820-840 a.u.! It was sith 
at Bialag 1270 a.n. (1853 a.p,), and this edition is the one 
that is referred to in these notes, in which the followimg 
abbreviations are used :— 


Ab, = Alma. : . 
H.K. = Hajji Khalifah’s Kashi ea Zonfin. Constantinople, 1310 a.m. 
2 rola, 


1 May. i, 296, 188; b, 460. 


—  — a fe 


—. s a 
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=: = [on Khollikan’s Watnyit «! A‘yan. Cairo, 1910 a.m. 2 vols 
M. = Mubommad. 
Mag. = El Maqgriai's El Mawitiz (EX) Ehitat). Wilig, 1270 a0. 2 vole, 
S. = Es Suyati’s Husn el Mohddarsh, Cairo, 1299 4.9. 2 vole. 
W.. = Wustenield's Geschichtechreiber der Araber. Gittingen, 1982. 
WA. = Wiistenteld’s Arabischen Acrzie. Gottingen, 1840. 


In spite of the wide celebrity of El Khitat and the 
familiarity of most readers of Arabic with the book, a brief 
description of its scope and a few remarks on its general 
character may not be out of place. 

The statement that the Bialag edition reaches a little over 
one thousand pages quarto, with 39 lines to the page, will 
give an idea of its size. 

The author of El Khitat tells us in his preface the task 
which he set himself in the composition of the book. He 
says: “Its object is the collection of the seattered history 
of Egypt and (accounts of) the condition of its inhabitants 

so that a person who has mastered it shall know 
the monuments which were existing and vanished at each 
period...” 

He also gives its division into seven parts. The first 
one relates to the geography of Egypt, to the Nile, to 
its taxation, and the mountains which bound it (vol. i, 
pp. 3-128). The second part describes many of its towns 
(vol. i, pp. 128-255). The third part contains the history 
of Fustat and its governors (vol. i, pp. 285-347). The 
fourth part gives the history of El Qahirah (Cairo), the city 
founded by El Mu‘izz (vol. i, pp. 348-496). . 

The second volume begins with the fifth part, which 
deseribes Cairo in the author's own time (vol. ii, pp. 1-200). 
The sixth part is devoted to the citadel (vol. ii, pp. 201-230). 

When, however, we look for the seventh part, announced 
by the author in his preface as “ the causes that gave rise to 
the decay of Egypt,” we do not find it in the second volume, 
nor, indeed, is this subject treated at length anywhere in the 
book, and therefore we must suppose that the author altered 
his intention after writing his preface. In its place we have 


a history of the Aiyubite and Mamluke kings (pp. 232-246), 
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followed by an account of the mosques, shrines, and tombs of 
Cairo and its vicinity, properly belonging, it would appear, 
to the part 5 of the author's preface (pp. 246-464). In 
this section there is an imterlude on the various sects of 
Islam and an account of the different doctrines of that 
religion prevalent in Egypt at divers periods (pp. 3431-360) 
which deserves notice. 

The second volume ends with an account of the Jews and 
Christians of the country, with remarks on their creeds and 
places of worship (pp. 464-510), the lntter heing not much 
more than a list of nnmes. 


El Magrizi’s cosmography and geography has little special 
interest: the ancient history of Egypt in pre-Islamitic times 
which he recites merely serves to show the state of ignorance 
prevalent in his day on the subject. The most interesting 
part of his first volume is that relating to the taxation of the 
eountry, and to its administration under the Fatimites. He 
gives us many details about the Khalifs of that dynasty, 
their palaces, treasures, ceremonials, and officers, which 
enable us to form « conception of the conditions of life im 
their day. His early history of the governors of Fustat 
and the semi-independent Tulunides and Ikhshidides is not 
so detailed as his account of the Fattmites, but still most 
valuable and interesting. His accounts of Aiyubite and 
Mamluke history are much briefer, which need not be 
regretted, as information from other sources on these 
dynasties is abundant. Nevertheless, El Khitat furnishes 
us with a considerable amount of miscellaneous information 
relating to the Mamlukes, among which an account of the 
principal officers of their state is very useful. 

The great feature of the book which has gained it its 
wide reputation and its place as a standard classic is its 
topography of Cairo and its account of the monuments of 
that town and its earlier neighbour Fustat. All the sites 
in Cairo and its vicinity are treated of with considerable 
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fulness. Most of the quarters, streets, lanes, and bazaars of 
the writer's day are noticed, besides the principal buildings; 
such as mosques, houses of consequence, baths, and the like, 
down to shrines and tombs of small importance. 

On the subject of El Maqrizi’s topography it may be 
remarked that his description of Misr el Fustat (Old Cairo), 
the traces of which were rapidly disappearing at his epoch, 
is brief and incomplete. And as to his description of what 
was in existence In his own time, indications are not 
wanting of absence of system in its composition. Streets 
and buildings of a certain amount of importance are 
omitted from the special descriptions, though incidental 
reference to them demonstrates their existence and that Fl 
Magrizi could have told us something of them. Concerning 
other monuments, certainly in existence when he wrote, his 
silence is absolute. 

A far more serious defect is the vagueness of his terms of 
direction. He is unable to define a direction with precision, 
and rarely gives a distance or a dimension. Alao in many 
eases he tells us almost nothing about the places he mentions, 
and when he does give us a little information about edifices 
it often happens that it is impossible to locate them owing to 
the disappearance of landmarks and the ambiguity of the 
terms in which he states their position. 

In spite of the above, the diligence and learning of the 
writer of El Khitat cannot but command admiration. He 
has accumulated and reduced to a certain amount of order 
a large quantity of information that would but for him 
have passed into oblivion. He is generally painstaking and 
accurate, and always resorts to contemporary evidence if it is 
available, Also he has a pleasant and lucid style, and writes 
without bias and apparently with distinguished impartiality, 

On the other hand, although El Magqrizi's arrungement 
of El Khitat is probably a great improvement on that of 
the works of his predecessors, it still leaves much to be 
desired. The book is a collection of articles rather than 
@ continuous whole: history is mixed up with archaeology, 
so that neither do we get a complete history nor u clear 
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topography. El Maqrii was to a great extent wanting 
in the critical faculty, and usually copies without comment. 
He also often lacks a sense of proportion, and will spend 
as long describing an insignificant shrine as in giving am 
account of the Grand Pyramid. Further, his accounts are 
often not worked out: he fails us just where we should like 
to know more, content to give a few facts about a subject 
without trying to give a complete or even intelligible 
description of it. 

Therefore El Khitat, valuable as it is, must be regarded 
more as a collection of materials for an Egyptian history and 
a topography of Cairo than as work that can give clear 
account of them. 

In this relation it is of the greutest importance, becuuse 
its writer had access to practically all the authorities of 
consequence on the subject who preceded him, and more 
than three-quarters of the works of these have been lost. 
Fortunately El Magriai is usually careful to quote the 
sources from which he derives his statements, and this 
gives his book an increased vulue. Henee we are able 
to form an estimate of its reliability, and also to get an 
idea of the scope of many lost works which can be checked 
from other sources. The following rough list 1s intended 
to show the chief authorities on which Fl Khitat is based, 
and also to give some idea of El Magqrizi’s library and the 
verbal sources of his information. It has been thought 
better to retain the names of the early traditionists, although 
their sayings were probably ‘n all cases collected by authors 
ata time long subsequent to their deaths ; also the names of 
authors of works other than historical or who are obviously 
quoted at second-hand have still been given a place in the 
list, It will be observed that the principal authorities, 
whose names are printed in capital letters, only amount to 
about twenty, but they appear to inelude all Arabie works of 
real importance on Egypt, or on Cuirene topography and 
history at any rate, except one, that of Ibn Abi'l Barakat, 
which El Magrisi had probably never seen, as I cannot 
find it referred to except in his preface. 
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The list does not pretend to be in any way exhaustive. 
It is quite characteristic of the East that the Bulaq edition 
of El Khitat is printed without an index, and to make 
a thoroughly exhaustive list of the authors cited in it would 
require more labour than the writer is able to give, or 
perhaps than the subject deserves. If El Khitat appears 
in a new edition the least that can be expected is that it 
will be provided with « proper index. 

Meanwhile, it is hoped that the following list may 
of service in giving a fair idea of the chief authorities 
employed by El Magqrizi, and enabling reference to be made 
to the subjects to which they refer, and be of general 
assistance to readers of the book. 


fbn S46ba0. ‘Abdullnh. 68 a.n,. 1, 25, 161, 244, 
‘All .. . v. under second part of compound. 
Abugirat. (Hippocrates.) I, 42. 
Kl Adfiiwi. Aba’l Fadl Ja‘far ibn Tha‘lab ibn Jn‘far, I, 189. 
El Kamal, 1,203. {748 or 749 an. W. 415. 
Hook. Et Tili* es Sad, I, 189, W. 412-1. Ta'rikh es Said, 
I, 236, appeurs to be the same as the above. 
I, 189, 203, 236, 257. These passages refer to Upper Egypt. 


fiw “Adnan, Qadi el Qudih ti Dimashy, Shihib ed Din Ahmad 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Thrahim el Hussaini. Tbn Abi’l Jinn. I, 162. 
Verbal to Mag. 


Ahmad thn Salih. 1,162, }248 o.0, 8, 1, 167. 
I, 162. Traditiomst. 
El Athfash, +215au. K.1, 208. I, 28. 
Ei Akital. 1,22. +92 a.0. Aghini, vii, 169. 
EU:A‘mash, I, 23. +148 an. K. I, 213, 
Ibn ‘Amir, 1, 410. 
fin ‘Amr. ‘Abdullah. I, 148. 
Jin el A‘rabi. 1, 22,148. +23) an. W. 54, 
dim el ‘Arabi, El ‘Arif Muhyi 'd Din, Muhammad et Twi 1 


Hatimi. 1,372. {6538 4.0. Maqqari, I, 567. The great Sufi. 
Hoot, “ El Mulhamat el Mansiibah ilnih.” 
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Thn ef *Arabiyah. 1, 50. 
El A‘raj. Ah. ibn Yabya's Sa‘di. 1, 400. 
Tbn ‘Asikir, El Hafiz Aba'l Qasim ‘Ah. [471 a-. W. 267. 
Book. Ta'rikh Dimnshg. W. 267.1. I, 268. 
Ashhab. $204 a.u. 5.1, 166. I, 24. 
Tin Aslam. ‘Abd or Rahmiin ibn Zaid. 1, 25. 
Tin Aslam. Zaid ibm ‘Abd er Rahman ibn Zid. Cire. 200 4.1. 
I, 108. 
Possibly descendants of Aslam. &. |, 143. 
Fi Aswani. ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmad ibn Salim. I, 150. 
Book. Akhbar en Nibah wa’l Maqrah wa'l ‘Ilwah wa'l Bujah 
wa'n Nil. I, 190. 


This author secms to be the same as Mu’arrikh en Nibab, 
and pages 1, 190-4 appear to be entirely taken from him. 


ion selma Aba M. ibn ‘Abd el Hagg. I, 25. [542 4.0. H.K. 
ane ‘éTofsiruh.” 1, 25. 


Ton ef “Attar. El Adib Shihab ed Din Ah. ed Dunsieari. {794 4.4. 
8. [, 330; D1, 150, 269, 396. A poct. 
El Bairati, misprint for El Birani. 
El Baki, Abin ‘Ubaid. {487 an. 
I, 21, 22, 125, 183, 187, #11, 299, 287. Geographical. 
El Baliduri. +279 a.m. W.74 
I, 271. 
Ei Balkhi. Muhammad ibn Ah. ibn M. ibn Yiisuf. 
I, 258. (El Khuwarazm1.) 
Book, Mafatth el ‘Ulim. I, 208. Fhilological. 

El Batkhi. Abo Zaid Ab. ibn Suhl. 7322. W. 1Tv. I, 10. 
Ton Abi 'i Barakat. Abi ‘Abdullah Muhammad. W. 240. 
*520a.0. I, 4. A mere mention of him. - 

Hatlimas, (Ptolemy.) 1, 42- 

El Birani. Abu r Raihan M. ibn Ab. [440 4-0. W. 195, 
Book. El Athar el Bagiyah. W. 195-1. I, 275. 
1, 68, 275, 492. 


fin Babakit. I, 255. 
Possibly Ibn Nuubakht. 4164.0. K. 1, 358. 





| 









Ton Dibyah. El Hafiz Abi'l Khattab Majd od 
Book, En Nibris. I, 326. 1, 29, 326, 489. I, 163.. 
‘Passages at I, 326, 489, IT, 168, relate to El Mustansir 


Tb * 


7487 a... of whom it would appear that Ibn Dibyah had 


written an ontagonistie account, 
Dimagritis, (Democrates.) T, 9, 
fin Dinar. Shams’ ed Din M. 1, 92, 
tim Dirgham. [*Shoikhuna"] Abi ‘Abdallah M. Magri, 
1, 278. 
Datd iba Risg. 1, 42. Verbal. 
Aba Daad. ““Sibib es Siyar,” | 275 an. K. I, 268. Tra- 
ditionist. I, 28 II, 270, 
Jin Duraid. +321 acu. (H.K.) T, 408. 
Beek, V1 Jamharah, 
EL QADI 'l, FADTL. W, 283. T 596 aca, 
Book, Kitib Mutajaddidat ol Howadith. I, 249, 
I, 60, $6, 107, 108, 109, 184, 195, 249, 269, 281, 380, 407, 
413. 
IT, 5, 24, 143, 164, 19s, 
These passages refer to events in years hotween 467 and 
S94 an. El Muqriai says, 7 copied from his hand- 
writing.” 1, 249, 281. The “Innovations” of El Qadi 
Ll Fadil would appear to have been extremely detailed, 
Tim Fadl illak, Ab. ibn Yahya. {749 a.m. W. 411. I, 870, 
A vorse. | 
Al Fddihe, + 272 0.0. W. 69. 
Book. Akhbiir Makkah. I, 181, 
El Farra. El Baghawi. K. 1, 145, F510 a.m. 1. 161, 1, 196, 
¥. 11-451. 
Hil Foryali, Abii ‘Abdillah M. iba Ah. ibn M. «l Hafiz, 1, 161, 
Verbal. A contemporary of Mag. | 
El Habaishi, Aly. ibn M. 1, 399 vorspa. 


El Hadrami. #1 Qadi Aba Yasut Ya‘qibibn Vbrahim, + 189 ay. 
K, HI, 400, II, 129. id 
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Ibn Abi Hayalah. Shihab ed Din Ab. et Tilimsani. + 776 a.o. 
I, 122. A verse. 
IBN ‘ABD EL HAKAM. Abu *] Qistm ‘Abd er Rohman ibn 
‘Abdillah. I, 199. {257 au. W. 63. 
foot. Futih Misr. W. 63-1. I, 199. 
FE, 49, 76, 125, 148, 158, 163, 167, 195, 199, 206, 208, 209, 
$44, 249, 287, 288, 295, 296. 
LI, 136, 141, 259, 282, 343, 443, 502, 
These passages all relate to the early history of Egypt, the 
lutest recorded event dating 86 an. I, 209. 
El Hamdini. Abi M, ¢l Hasan ibn Ah. ibn Ya'qiib. + 334 a.m. 
W. 110, 
Hook El kil W. 110-1. I. 197, 267. 
fin Ham. M. 7 362 a.0. K.IIT, 4. 1. 378. 
fbn Ffanugal, 1, 270, 341. Sorib, 867 ast. Quoted through Ibn 
Bail. 
Harausheyiish, 1, 154. 
Abi '!] Hasan ‘Ali ibn el Hasan el Katib. I, 275, 276. Details 
on taxation in Egypt in 441 aca. 
El Hasan ibn M, TI, 126. Cire, 658 a.n. ? 
Book, Es Sawinih el Adabiynh fi ‘| Madi'th el Qainiyah. 
v. H.R. 
Ibn Ali Hashim. fama‘il. 1, 325, 325, verses. 
El Hazim:. 1, 287. On Babylon (Old Cairo). 
Jin Ffacm. il Fagih "1 Hafiz Abo M. ‘Ali ihn Ab. ibn Sa‘td. 
I, 258, ¢456a.0. W. 202. 
ATishim thn el Hakam. I, 9. 
Hisham ibn el Kalbi, 7 204a.0. W. 42. Ll, 214. 
Jin Hisham. ‘Abd ol Malik. {218 40. W. 48. I, 287. 
El ‘Jmad. M. ibn Abi'l Faraj M. ibn Hamid el Kath el Ispahim. 


+597 an. W. 284. | 
Hook. Sana'l Barg ath Shim. W. 254-1. Ul, 123, 


Hi Isbahani, Abu"! Faraj ‘Ali ibn el Husain. { 356.0, W. 132, 
Book. El Aghani. 1, 137. 
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Book, Ayad ol Fars. 1. 968. 
Lén Isfahualar, Ahmad ibn Rustam ed Dailamj. I, 871, 
Aba Iohag. El Adib. IT, 177, A verse. 
El Jafr. Ah. ibn Ishig. 1, 325, verses, 
ElJahig. $255 4.0, HULK. I, 25, 194. 


Wala! od Din. Lbn Mukram ibn Abi'] Hasan ibn Ah. el Khaxraji_ 
[, 162. Verse. 


Jalal ed Din, Abu'l Mu‘izz Ibn Abi’! Hasan ibn Ah. ibn ex Sa'igh. 
Contemporary of Maqrixi. 
IT, 25. A verse. 


Jalal od Din, M. ibn Khatth Diraiya ed Dimashgi el Baisani, 
P80 aw. Uf, 429. Verse, ny 
JAMI' SIRAT EL BAZCURL I, §2, 109. 

The subject of the biography was a vizier of El Mustansir, 

441-450 an. The passuges tufer to the revenue, 
JAMI‘ SIRAT M. IBN QALA’ON. Maso ibn Muhammad thn ~ 
Yahya. (En Nagir M. ibn Qala’in, +741 At.) | 
I, 381. 1, 143, 278, 
JAMI‘ ES SIRAT ET TOLCNIYVAH. (ibn Tiilun, +271 AM. | 
I, 171, 280. TI, 178, 265, 267, 409, 457. 

This author's name is not indicated, (? Ibn ed Dayah, 
f3d4¢ ac. W111.) He would appear to be an early 
one, and his work was probably detailod, 

JAML' ES SIKAT EZ ZAHIRIYAH. Pomibly Ibn ‘Abd oz 
Zahir (q.v.). (Ex Zahir Baibars, + O76 ace.) 
[, 438. U1, 299, 413, 
JAMIL TA’'RIKH DIMYAT. 1, 177, is4. 7 

Relates to the period of the conquest, 20 aca. 

Although no author is mentioned in Mayrizi's uccount of 
Damietta, I, 215, one muy suspect that it is taken either 
from this work or one of & similar kind, 

fin Abi! Jar‘, Abdullah ibn, M. Cire. 389 4H. IL 6. Verne. 
Jerdadath, misprint for Khurdad ddbwh. 
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fom Jarth. TI, 270. Tradition. 


Hl Jauhari. +393 au. HE. 
Book. Es Sihah. 1, 22,285. II, 405, ete. 


EL JAUWANI. Eczh Sharif M. ibn As‘ad Abi ‘Abdillah, I, 288, 
wrote after 570 a.n., I[, 202, and was grown up 539 a.n., I, 350, 
Books. (a) En Nagt li Mu‘jam, ete. I, 5, 390. 
(6) El Jauhar el Makniin fi Dikr el Qaba’il wa "l 
Butin. I1, 458. 
(¢) Er Raudat el Anisah, etc. I, 440, 
1, 5, 285, 296, 330, 332. 
HI, 81, 164, 202, 271, 409, 440, 444, 449, 450, 452, 456. 

The quotations are archwological genorally. 

HK. ascribes (4) to this writer's son (apparently), and gives 
the date of his son's death, 585 am. He does not give 
the date of the author of En Nagt. I do not find any 
mention of him either in W. Mag. 2, 14 gives his 
pedigree at length. 

il Jamar. El Adib el Fadil Abi] Husain. (6794.5. W. 357, 
I, 106. Vorse. 

Ibn Abi’l Jinn, v. [bn ‘Adnan. ' 

fén Jinni. I1, 362. +392. Philological. 


foe Jubair, Cire. 548 asx. v. HLE. 
Book, “Rihlatuh.” 1, 239. 
El Kamal, +. El Adfiiwi. 
Abu'l Khair, +90a.n. 8.1, 161, U1, 270. 
fbn Khilawaih, I, 22, 211. +370a.0. K. 1, 158. Philological. 
Hook, Kitab Lais, I, 22. K. I, 158. 
[bn Khaldin. Shaikhona Wali ed Din Aba Zaid ‘Abd er Rahman 
ibn M. 7808a.0. W.456. I, 190. 
Khalil Jin Ahmad, }1Tian. T.K. 
Book, Fl ‘Ain. I, 408. 
Ibn Khallikin. El Qiadi Shams’ ed Din Ah. ibn M. W, 358. 
+68lan, IT, 87, 566. 
[bn Khordidboh, Albmad, 1, 163. 
Possibly an error ? 
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ibe Ubaid?ulleh ibn ibn ‘Abdillah. 1, 184. 
‘Wrote 939-979 a.H, See Goeje, preface to [hn Khurdidbah, 
Bib. Geo. Arab. 
Hook. (a) Fl Masalik. I, 184, 227. 
(6) “Aja@ib' el Binyin. I, 120. ? 
Hl Hhwedrasmi. M.ibn Ah. I, 9. 
EL KINDI. Abu’ ‘Umar M. ibn Yiisuf. OU, 163, 185. 
(Frequently called Abu ‘Amr inerror.) + 350.8. W. 124. 
Hooks, (a) El Jund el ‘Arabi. IT, 143. 
(4) El Khundog. IT, 163. 
(¢) Masjid Ahl’ er Rayah. 1, 246, 
(@) El Mawah. IT, 137, 250. 
(¢) El Umara. I, 288; Il, 436: or 
Umara Misr. II, 261, 455. | 
Possibly these books are merely divisions of W. 124—1, 9 3 : 
I, 162, 163, 180, 288, 298, 
TI, 143, 163, 178, 185, 202, 246, 261, 289, 333, d34,- 36s, L 
436, 447, 454, 455. | 
The latest date in these passages refers to 263 au. They 
relate to the Muslim conquest, early sites and history. 
Ton el Kindi. ‘Umaribn Abi ‘Umar. I, 124. , 
Evidently the son of the preceding. r 
Book. Fada'il Migr. 1, 124, 158, ote. 
[, 124, 158, 211, 249. 
v. Senein Khedivial Library Cat., v—101, Which confuses 
him with his father, and gives the date of his death 
$50 4.4., an unlikely one, The Copenhagen MS. names 
its author ‘Umar ibn M, el-Kindi, 
don Lahah, + 1644.8, 8, I, 164, 
I, 79, 168. 
Kl Leith tba Sa‘d. | 175 am. 8.1, 164, 
1, 79. 1, 177, 258. 
“Abd ‘el Latif el Baghdadi, + 6294.0, W. a14. Il, 367. 
Maimin ihn Mihrin. 1, 284, € 
fbn Abt Malikah. A contemporary of ‘Abd el “Aziz ibn Marwan 
7864. I, 210, 
El Ma’mar. Ibrihim. El Adtb, 7749 a.m. TT, 151, 
El Ma'min, The Khalif. 
Tbn Kh 






186. Verses, 


218 a.m. A verse by him through o 
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‘Ali Misa ibn cl Ms'man Abi Abdillah M. ibn Fatik ibn 
, , Mukhtar. 1, 390. age 
|" Probably shared in the downfall of his father, vizier of 
* El Amir, 519 a.m. 
Hook, “Tatrikhuh,” I, 268, $90, and Mukhtusar Ta'rilcbih, 
TT, 144. 
1, 212, 266, 268, 279, 390, 401, 414, 420, 422, 452, 445, 451, 
458, 468, 469, 470, 480, 481, 492. 
Il, 24, 256, 282, 411, 412. 
3 Nearly all these passages refer to the years 516 and 517 a.u., 
i only four to dates previous and none later. tina 
: Ma'miin'’s father was in power 515-519 an. His work 
. was probably an elaborate chronicle chiefly relating to 


that period. 
Jmitin Mankali Bugha osh Shirazi Jalal ed Din. M. 1, 371. Vere. 
Marhkin ef Hindi, (Sahib Banah.) I, 182. 
“Marzig ss Sadafi. Abdullah ibn. Cire. 170 a.m. 1, 1632, 
Abu Ma'‘shar. I, 253. 7 2724.5. The astronomer. 
El Masihi. Misprint for Musabbihi. 
ll Masah. 2 W.A. 75. 1, 120. ' r 


EL MAS‘0DI. | 345 or 346 4.0. W. 119. 
Books, (a) Akhbar ex Zaman. I, 185. 
(4) Murijed Duhab. 1,494. 
I, 26, 28, 50, 72, 148, 159, 171, 189, 187, 283, ‘286, 240, 


247, 265, 494. 
‘lL Miiwardi. Abu 'l Hasan ‘Ai ibn M. ibn Habib. 1, 1. 
+450 4.0, H.E. 
Book, Fl Ahkim es Sultiniyah. I, 97. 


I, 91, 97. pay 
Mu'arrilch’ on Nibab- y. Aswan. I, 192. . 
“Mihammad ibn Abi Ya‘qab el Katib. I, 326. 

“ Haddath,” 292 4.4. 
Mujahid. 1, 161. 
| Mundiri; El Hatiy ‘Abd el ‘Agim. 1,217. $656, W.342. 
Ms citil, $150, kK. U, 118.4161 6  aeenisitt gh &ehy 
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‘Mesa iy Me ibn Yohye. U1, 278, ae 
Author of Simt M. ibn Qala’ain (q.¥.). 


EL MUSABBIHI. El Amir el Mukhtar ‘laz el Mulk ibn ‘Whaid 
‘“illah ibn Ab. ibn Tsma‘tl ibn ‘Abd el ‘Aziz. 1, 387. $420 a.m, 
W. 181. 

Aook. 'Ta'rikhuh,” 1, 264, and Ya'rikhuho’l Kabir, 1, 387, 
W.. 181-1, 
I, 171, 181, 207, 265, 387, 389, 408, 451, 457, 458, 465, 
467, 494, 
IT, 4. 5, 14, 20, 28, 143, 145, 195, 280, 282, 
He was in the service of the Khalifs of Cairo $98—420 a.m. 
The dates of the events for which he is cited lio between 
$95 and 415 a.n,, only three earlier and none Inter. 

IBN 'EL MUTAUWAJ. EI Qadi ’r Ra'is Taj ‘ed Din M. ibn 

‘Abd ‘el Wahhab 'ex Zubairi. I, 342. +730,0. W. 307. 
Book. Iqiz el Mutaghaffil, [, 5. | | 
I, 5, 286, 288, 298, 341, 342, 344, 345, 346, 
TI, 86, 114, 153, 155, 158, 184, 197. 253, 282, 298, 303, ; 
409, 429, 
Almost all these passages refer to Misr, Le. Old Cairo, none 
to El Qahirnh, All of them are archwological. 
fbn Muynssar. +Cire. 850 aa. W. 485? This outhor’s date 
would appear earlier, y. 8. IL, 139. ts 
I, 60, 420, 427, 449, 457, 467. 
IT, 163, 415, 
The latest date referred to 443 a.w. 

En Nabulue, El Qadi Abi ‘Amr ‘Uthman, 

Book. Husn es Sirah fi ‘ttikhid il Hign bil Jazirah. I, 326. 

Abu Nodrah. El) Ghaffari, 1, 29. 

Nafil er Rami. 1,258. Possibly W.A. 74. 7269 4.8. 


fén en Naggd@sh, Shams ed Din M, T7634u. HLK. T, 305. 
ook. El ‘Thar ff mon Mada wa Ghaber. 11, 279. Reference 
dates to 761 a.n. 


diun Nimr. El Warrig. 1, 91. 
» ba Qadéan ibn Nu‘aim ibn Badr ot Tujibi. Lf, 246. ie 
Qsis ion Salamah, Abu Musab! \ II) 246, Verse ‘) - 


le 
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EL QAISAKANI. El Murtadn Abu M. ‘Abd es Salim ibn M. 
ibn el Hasan ibn ‘Abd es Salam IBN ET TUWAIR el Misri 
el Katib. I, 386. 

Book. Nuzhat’ el Muglatain fi Akhbar ’ed Daulatain, I, 386, 

IT, 290. 

1, 49, 386, 409, 413, 420, 492, 425, 440, 445, 444, 455, 461, 

462, 463, 467, 469, 480, 454, 488. 

I, 28, 92, 280, 290. 

Tt has not been found possible to exactly fix the date of the 
author of this hook: he is used chiefly with reference to 
the ceremonies and customs of the Fatimite Court, of 
which he appears to have given the most detailed account. 
The only dated reference to be found is I, 49, the taking 
of Tyre by the Franks. 

El Qain. Abu Abdullah M. thn ‘Abd er Rahim itn Sulaiman ibn 
Rabi‘ el Gharniti. 1,161. {66040. H.R. 

Hook. Tubfat el Albab. I, 161. 
[, 135, 161, 240. 


Ai @aii, Alu ‘Ali (lemi‘il ibn El Qasim). 7 365 4.8. HK. 
Book, El Amali. I, 148, 405, 
Qafedah. 1, 25, possibly W. 17. 117 a.n. 
Tbn ‘el Qifti., { (464.0. W. 331. HL, 5. 
EL QUDA‘I. El Qidi Abu ‘Abdillah M. ibn Salimah. +} 454 or 
4ofanm. W. 199. 
fiook, FE) Mukhtir, ete. I, 5. W. 199-1. 
I, 5, 122, 125, 206, 207, 230, 247, 287, 298, 390, 351, 345, 
J44, 346. 
IT, 187, 142, 146, 161, 178, 248, 251, 253, 255, 470, 436, 
445, 455. 
Qudamah ibn Ju‘far, {877 au. I, 258. 
Book. Kitéb el Khorij, I, 248. 
El Qurtubi. 1,485. Too vague toidentify. Ts'rikhuh, v. [1, 181. 
#l Qushairé. El) Ustad Abu'l Qisim ‘Abd ’el Karim ibn Hawizin. 
fél4an. K.1, 300. I, 414. 
Ibn Qutnibah, W.73. {270 0r 2764.5. I, 7. 


Ibn er Rafiq. Ibrahim. Cire. 400 a.n. 
Book. 'Ts'rikhuh. I, 154. 








<< > aed, sap # — 
Er Raskig, Tbvihim ihn ‘el Qisim. $456 ae. oy. LE 
“‘Umdah.” 1, 370. | 
‘Tbn Rudwin. Abu 'l Hasan ‘Alit Tabtb. $4584.m. WA. 188. 
- I, 42, 247, 268, 399, 365. 
On hygienic matters. 
‘Er Rosafi, I, 143. Verse. 
fines Si'ati, Bahied Din Abu'l Hasan ‘Ali. + 6044.0. E. 1,363. 
Tl, 144. Verse. 
Es Sabi. Abu'l Hasan Hilal ibn Muhsin. {448 4.0, K. I, 202, 
I, 277. 
‘Es Safndi. Kholtl ibn Aibak. +764 4.5. W. 423. II, 35, 429. 
Tim Sahil. M. el Ahwal. I, 188. ; 
‘Es Sed, El Qidi. Thiqat ‘el Thigat Aba’l Hasan ‘Ali itn 
- ‘“Uthmiin, ete. 1, 275. Living 80 sc. I, 460. 7 
Sook. El Minhaj fi ‘Iim el Kharaj. 1, 247, 275, 11, 460, | 
IBN SA‘ID. +685 a.m, W: 353. ae 
Book. (a) El Mughrib, I, 230, (6) El Muballa, 1, 181, 
I, 211, 230, 287, 988, 341. 
IT, 28, 155, 161, 183, 444. 459, 
Sa'id ihn Jubair, 79a. K.1, 205. 1, 29, 
‘Ba'td bn of Musoiyid. +9140. K. I, 206, 1, 23, 284, 
Sa‘id ibn ol Qigs. 1,323. Verses. | | 
Saif itn ‘Omar. 1, 163. ‘ 
Tbn ‘es Saivafi. M. ibn Manjab. II, 5, 436, 
Tbn Suiyid en Nis. +734a.n. W. 400. Hy, 414. 
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Tbn Salim. Abi ‘Abdillah "el Qasim, I, 97, | 
Hook. Kitib el Amwal, I, 97. 
Abu Balt. Umaiyah ibn ‘Abd "el ‘Axia. $529 4.1. I, 15. W. 287, 
I, 14, 135, 485. 
II, 154, 155. | 
Hook. Er Risdlat ’el Misriyah. I, 15. W. 297-1. f 


Esh Sho'bi, $108 a0. K. I, 244. Uf, 270. 

Esh Shibusti. Abn 'l Hasan ‘Ali ibn M. 7 388 act. 
Book, Kitab ed Diyarit. W. 158.1. 11, 502. 
II, 602, 503, 504, 510. 

Sharaf ed Din ibn Abi*l Qasim. IL, 88. Verbal. | 


Shoraf"'ed Din Abu'l ‘Abbas Abwad. Cire. 6504.0. 1, 26. at 


W.. 163, 
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Sithawathi, 7180a.n. K. 1, 385. I, 190. 
Tom Sidah. U1, 2,117, 129, 144, cto. (frequent references). $458.0, 
Hook, El Muhkam. v. H.R. <A dictionary. 
Jém Sind. Abi ‘Ali, +428 a0. W.A. 128. I, 61. 
Es Subrawardi. Shihab ‘ed Din Abi Hafs ‘Umar ibn M. UO, 414, 
427. t632am. H.E. 
Book. *Awarifel Ma‘arif. I, 427. 
i Taberi. Abo Ja‘for M. ibn Jarir. fd10a.u. W. 94. 
I, 23, 257, 408. 
Book, Tafsiruh.” I, 23. =Jaimiel Bayin. LI, 144. 
Ibn Abi Tahir. Abu'l Husain ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmad. I, 275. 
Hook, Akhbar el Mu‘tadid. I, 275. 
I, 273, 275. 
? Possibly a son of, W. 78, who died 280 a.m. 
diu Tahir. El Hafiz es Silofi. {576a.8. W. 268, 1, 206. 
Aéw't Talur. El Qaidi'| Makin Ismi‘tl ibn Salimah. Circ. 530 4.1. 
Ibn Abi Taiy. 6304.0. W. 316. I, 400, 443, 457. 
Hi Taiyibi. Shamsed Din. I, 499. $717 a.m. 
fin Taswaih, M. 1, 325. Verses. 
fén Thabit. Abu Bakr el Hafiz el Khatib. 1, 206. 
Tbn et Tuwair, v, El Quisariini. 
Jon‘ OUfair. +226a.n. 8.1, 168. 1, 79, 118. 
‘Umar tin Maiman. 1, 26. 
El‘Omari. Shihab ed Din Ahmad ibn Mubyi 'd Din Yahya tbo 
Fadlillah, Katih es Sirr, {748 an. W.411. I, 370. 
Jin Wahb. 4197 a.0.? 8.1, 165. IL, 259. 
Wahb ibn Munabbih. +110 au. W. 16, I, 23. 
“ Wakil abi.” ‘Amr ibn Zanki, ote, (verbal). 1, 236. Contemp. 
El Wagidi. +207a.0. W. 43, I, 188. IT, 362. 
IBN WASIF SHAH. [brahim el Katib. [, 111. El Ustad. 
II, 140, Cire, 600 a.n. W. 374, ete. 
Book, Akhbar Migr wa ‘Aj@ibiha, 1, 111. " 
I, 111, 124, 129, 135, 141, 175, 176, 182, 210, 213, Bed, 
237, 299, 240, 241, 268, 346. 














‘TL, 140, 177, 480, 481. 0 
All on pre-Islamic history of Egypt, so spparetl quite 
fabulous. 
Bi Yaghmari. Yisut ibn Ah. ibn Mahmid ibn Ab. el Asadi. 
F673 an, I, 87, 188, 
. A contemporary of El Malik es Silih. 
Yahya tin Bukair. 1, 40. 
Yahya ibn ‘Uthmaa. I, 211. Cire. 570 a.m, 
Falbughe « Salimi. 1,224. Verbal. 
El Yamani. Possibly W. 263. +5694". I. 206, HT, 161. 
Ya'gib ion Nu‘man el Qadi. Qidi Bulghar. ( Through El Qaisi.) 
I, 161. | 
Hl Ya'gabi. Cire. 270... 1, 211, 247. 
Yagit. }626a.0. W. 310. k-. 
_ Book. El Mushtarik. II, 23, 28, 180, 604, 509, | * 
Yosid tin Abi Habib. +128 ar. 8.1, 163. TI, 210. IT, 177. 
IBN YUNUS. Abi Said ‘Abd er Rahman ibn Abmad 8 
$347.0, W. 121. ce 
Books, (a) Ta'rikh el Ghuraba. I, 114. W. 121-9, 
(8) Ta’rikh Misr. I, 108, W. 121-9. 
I, 23, 108, 432, 489. 
Il, 114, 123, 137, 163, 177, 332, 334, 
4afir ol Haddad. +5294, K.1, 241. 1, 485. The poet, 
TBN ‘ABD EZ ZAHIR. El Qadi'r Re’is Mubyi'd Din ‘Abdullah 
» _ er Raubi el Katib. 1, 388. {692a.n. W. 366. 
Books. (a) Br Raudat 'el Bahiyah ‘oz 4ahirah, eto. I, 5 
W. 366, 1. i 
(6) Sirat ez Zahir [Baibars], 11,275. W. 366, 2. 
y (¢) Tami'im el Hama'im, I, 231. 
5, 381, 384, 388, 404, 408, 438, 458, 460, 462, 4 
480, 491, 487. wide 
, 4, 5, 8, 12, 13, 16, 20, 21, 25, 86, 87, 92, 102, 11 
904, 981, 368, 411, 436, 08, 114, 144, 
Nearly all arebwsologieal. on Cairo. 


Said ibm Aslam, 1, 26. v. Aslam, | 
Alu Zahm, I, 23. 
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Zahid el ‘lama. Abu Said Mansir ibn ‘Isa. I, 405. 
Zain ed Din Aba ‘Abdillal M. ibn Aba Bakr ibn * Abd el Qadir al 
Hanafi. I1, 25. 
Contemporary of Man. 
Zaki ed Din. Fl Husain. 1, 368. Cire, 762 a-n. 
IBN ZOLAQ. El Fagih Abu M. el Hasan ibn [brabim. I, 885- 
+387 an. W. 151. 
Books. (a) Siratel Ikhshid. UO, 2. 
(5) Strat el Mu‘tzx. I, 385. 
(¢) Tatimmat Umara Misr, Ul, 25. W. 151-8. 
I, 885, 389, 420, 451, 470, 493. 
IT, 25. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF TITLES. 


El Aghaini. (El Igbahini.) 

El Ahkiim es Sultiniyah. (E! Mawardi.) 
El ‘Ain. (Khalil ibn Ahmad.) 

Aja@’ib cl Binyin, (Ibn Khurdadbah.) 

See LI, 151. The book with this title may be by another author. 
Akhbar Bani el Maghribi (anon. IT, 459). 
Akhbir Makkah. (KI Fikihi.) 

Akhbar Migr wa Aj@ibiha. (Ibn Wasif Shih.) 
Akhbar el Mu‘tadid. (Ibn Abi Tahir.) 
Akhbar en Nibah. (El Aswiint.) 

Akhbar ez Zaman. (El Mas‘idi.) 

Alf Lailah wa lailah, I, 485. LI, 181. 

El Améli, (El Qali.) 

El Amwal. (Ibn Salim.) 

El Athar'el Bigiyah, (El Birini.) 

A‘yid el Furs. (El Isfahani.) 


El Basiri. v. Sirat ‘el. 


Ed Dakha’ir wa ‘t Tubof. (Anon. ¥. S. II, 128. Possibly 
Mujalla ibn Jami‘, fl. 549 a.m., is the author.) v. 1, 416, 417. 

Dimy&t. vy. Tu’rikh. 

Ed Diyarat. (Esh Shabusti.) 








iby b Migr, (Tbn pes al Hakam, ) 
El Ghoraba. (Ibn Yunus.) 
Husn es Sirah fi ’ttikhdd il Hisn bil Jazirah. (En Nabuluai.) 


El ‘Tbar fiman Mada wa Ghabar, (Tbn en Naggish,) 
El Ikhshid. v. Sirat. 

_ El Ikhil. (El Hamdani, ) 

Tqaz ol Mutaghaffil. (Ibn el Mutauwaj. ) 


El Jamharah. (Tbn Duraid. Philol.) 
Jami‘ el Bayan. (Et Tabari.) 

El Jauhar el Maknin. (El Jouwant.) 
El Jund el ‘Arashi. (El Kindi.) 


El Kharaj. (Ibn Qudamah.) 
EI Khundug. (El Kindi,) 


Matatth ol ‘Ulam. (El Balkhi.) 

Makkeah, v. Akhbar. 

El Masilik. (bn Khurdadbah.} 

Masjid Ahl er Rayuh. (El Kindi.) 

El Mawali. (El Kindi.) 

El Minhaj fi ‘Ilm el Kharaj. ((1I Qidi) "es Sa'td.) 
El Mughrib. (Ibn Sa‘td.) 

El Muballa, (Ibn Sa‘id.) 

Muhammad ibn Qolé’iin. vy, Sirnt. 

El Mubkam. (Ibn Sidah,} 

El Mu‘izz. v. Sirut. 

El Mukhtar. (El Qudi‘i.) 

Mukhtagar Tar’ikh ibn el Ma'man, 

El Mulhamat el Munsibah ila ibn el ‘Arabi. 
Murij ed Duhab. (El Mas‘adi,) 

El Mushtarik, (Yigit.) 

“Mutajaddidat el Hawidith. (Rl (Qadi "l) Fadil.) 


. Ea Naat (al Taawint ini.) 
: | ¥. Es Sirat en: 
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Nabah. v. Akhbar en. 
Nuzhat el Muqlatain. (El Qaisarani.) 


Er Randat el Bahiyat ex Zahirah. (Ibn ° Abd ex Zahir.) 
Riblat ibn Jubair. (Ibn Jubair.) 

Risalat el Hadrami. 

Er Risiilat el Misriyah. (Abu Salt.) 


Sana 'l Barq esh Shami. (El ‘Imad.) 

Es Sawanih el Adabiyah. (Abu ’l Hasan b. M.) 
Strat el Baziri, (Anon.) 

Sirat el Ikhshid, (bn Ziliiq.) 

Sirat M. ibn Qali’iin. (Miisa ibm M.) 

Sirat el Mu‘izz. (Lbn Zilaq.) 

Es Sirat en Nisiriyah = M. ibn Qala'in. 

Sirat et Taliniyah. (Anon.) 

Sirat ex Zahiriyah. (? ‘Abd ez Zahir.) 


Tafsir. (Ibn ‘Atiyah.) 

Tafsir, (Et Tabari.) 

Et Tali‘ es Sa‘td. (El Adfiwi.) 
Tu'rikh, Ibn el Bata'ihi. (Ibn el Ma'min el Bata'ibi.) 
Twrikh. Dimashg. (Ibn Asd&kir.) 
Ta'rikh. Dimyat. (Anon.) 
Ta'rikh. Misr. (Ibn Yunus.) 
Ta’rikh el Musabbihi. 

Ta'rikh el Musabbihi el Kabir. 
Ta'rikh el Qurtubi. 

Ta'rikh ibn Rafiq. 

Ta'rikh es Sa‘id, (El Adfuwi.) 
Tatimmat Umara Migr. (Ibn Zilaq-) 
Tuhfat el Albab, (El Quisi.) 


El Umara. (El Kindi.) 


Zahirityah. ¥. Es Sirah ex. 


The following is the sequence of E} Magrixi's principal 
authorities: Ibn ‘Abd el Hokam, + 257 a.n., El, Mas‘udt. 
+346 a.u., [bn Yunus, +347 a.n., and El Kindi, +350 am. i| 


: a 
r= ft Coe 
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Tbn “Abd el Hakam and Ibn Yiinus supply nearly all that 
he tells us of the conquest- and early history of Egypt. It 
is they who appear to have collected the sayings of the early 
traditionists:' “El Mas‘idi’s information is in great part 
geographical, and that of El Kindi chiefly topographical, 
relating to Fustat. 

Besides these there ia the anonymous life of [bn Tilin, 
which may reasonably be assumed to be by a contemporary 
of that prince (+270 4.a.): if so, he is one of the earliest 
authorities on Egyptian history. El Maqrizi has taken 
a good deal from it. 

Coming to the Fatimite period, we have Ibn Ziilig, 
+387 a.n., El Musabbihi, +420 a.n., El Quda4, + 457 A.H., 
the anonymous author of: Sirat ‘el Baziiri, of about the same 
date, Tbn el Ma’miin, who probably wrote about 520 a.m, 
and finally El Jauwani, who was alive in 570 a.n., but who 
speaks of events he witnessed in 539 4.., thus enabling us 
to fix his period pretty closely. 

Both El Musabbihi and Tbn el Ma’miin, being in high 
offices of state, were exceptionally situated as regards 
information: their works, besides those of Ibn “ilaq, were 
doubtless in great part minutely detailed chronicles of their 
own times, but there is a gap between about 450 a.n. 
and 4904.1. for which information seems meagre. This 
corroborates the statement of Hajji Khalifeh to this effect: 
there is apparently no complete detailed record of the great 
famine of 460-466 a.n., nor of the vizierate of Badr and 
his son El Afdal, written by a contemporary, or, at any rate, 
El Magrizt does not seem to have known of one. The works 
of El Quda‘i and El Jauwini were archeological, referring 
to Cairo and Fustat. 

For the observances of the Fatimite Court, their rovern- 
ment, aad other details of the kind, El Magrizi appears to 
ehietly use El Qaisarani, besides a book called Ed Dokha'ir 
wa *t Tohaf, which may date from the seventh century of the 
Hijrah, so that in general it would seem that his remarks on 
these subjects were taken from authors living a considerable 
time after the Fatimite period. 
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After this comes El Qadi | Fadil, + 596 a.1., from whom 
much has been taken, nearly all relating to matters of 
which he had personal knowledge; then Ibn ‘Abd ez Zahir, 
+ 602 a.m, and Ibn el Mutauwaj, t 730 4.8. The |ust- 
mentioned relates almost exclusively to Misr, ie. Old 
Cairo, and all three are mostly referred to on questions 
of topography. Ibn el Mutauwaj is the last author af 
importance frequently quoted by El Magrizi, who does not 
really give us very much detailed history of the Aiyubite 
and Mamluke period in El Khitat. The works of nearly 
all the authors mentioned in the foregoing have now been 
lost, either wholly or for the most part, but from the 
frequent quotations that are made from them in El Khitat, 
it is fair to suppose that its author had access to them all. 

In addition to these the remarks of Ibn Sa‘id, ft 685 4.x., 
are amusing, besides being interesting, as the impressions 
of a stranger visiting a foreign country. These, too, would 
probably have been lost to us without El Magrizi’s inter- 
vention, and, when we consider the enormous labour that 
he must have spent upon his book, and how much he hus 
preserved to us, we can realize the extent of the service 
which he has rendered to the history of Egypt. 
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Agr. VII.— Note on the Languages spoken between the Assam 
Valley and Tibet. By Sven Konow, of the University 
of Christiania, Norway. 


THE mountainous region between the Assam Valley and 
Tibet, from Bhutan in the west to the Brahmaputra in the 
east, is inhabited by a series of tribes which are all of 
Tibeto-Burman stock. 

Beginning from the west, they are the Akas, the Daflas, 
the Abor-Miris, and the various Mishmi tribes, viz., Chuli- 

_ kata, Digaru, and Miju Mishmi. 

Our chief sources for the knowledge of the dialects spoken 

by these tribes are as follows :— 


Heaselmeyer, €, H.— The Hill Tribes af the Northern Frontier of dmam. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, xxxvii, pt, 2, 1868, 
pp. 102 if. 

Anderson, J. D.— a short Voouulury of the Ale Language. Shillong, 1896. 
Robinson, Wm.— Notes on the Dophids and the Peeuliarities of their Language. 
Journal of the Asintie Society of Bengal, vol. xx, 1842, pp. 126 if. 
Hamilton, R. C.— An Outline Grammar af the Dade Language ax spoken by 

the Tribes immediately south of the Apa Tanang Country. Shillong, 100. 

Robinson, William —Notes on the Languages spoken by the various tribes 
inhabiting the Falley of sam and its mountain confines, Journal of the 
Asintie Society of Bengal, vol. xviii, pl. 1, 1849, pp. 183 ff. | 

Needham, J. F.—(utline Grammar of the Shai'ydng Miri Language as opoken 
by the Miris of that Clan residing in the Neightowrhood of Sadiya, 
Shillong, 1486, 

Eobinson, W.—-Woter on the Languages spoken by the Mi-SAmis, Jonrmal ail 
the Asintic Society of Bengal, vol. xxiv, 1856, pp. 107 ff. 

Campbell, Gearge.— Specimens af Languages of India. . . . . Caleutta, 
1874, pp. 239 ff. 

Needham, J, F.—.4 frw Digdré (Téroan), (Mijas (M74), and Tibetion words 
telleeted during a trip to Rima and bark in December, TESS, ond Jonnery, 
7886. [Shillong.] | 
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The dialects in question may conveniently be classed - 
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languages, and in the remarks which follow I shall try to 
throw some light on their relation to each other and to 
connected forms of speech. 

The dialects spoken by the Daflas and the Abor-Miris 
are closely related to each other, and their vocabulary, to 
some extent, agrees with that of Mishmj. Aka, on the other 
hand, has a different and very peculiar appearance. Strange 
and radical phonetical laws have been aut work in that 
dialect, and it is, in most cuses, very difficult to compare 
it with other Tibeto-Burman languages. The grammatical 
structure, however, is exactly the same as in the languages 
of the surrounding tribes, and there is also a considerable 
number of words which can be traced in other Tibeto- 
Burman languages. Thus, Akn aa, Dafla d-bo, father; Aka 
d-ni, Datla dn, mother: Aka angd-sd, Meithei angang and 
ma-ehd, child; Aka ayux, Kuki-Chin nai and nau, younger 
brother or sister; Aka ‘a, Tibetan blo, Lushéi Jung, mind ; 
Aka ¢-nyi, Dafla a-nyt, eye; Ako nts, Tibetan sna, nose ; 
Ako thie, Tibetan mgo, Burmese Thewig, head; Aka khe-chu, 
Burmese chham, hair of head; Aka wi, Tibetan me, fire : 
Aka xii, Tibetan chu, water; Aka ju, Singphd jan, sun ; 
Aka celi, Tibetan fi, fish: Aka fade, Tibetan 2a-ha, Burmese 
fad, eat; Aka tha, Tibetan a-thung-ha, Datla fi, drmk: Aka 
Al, Dafla ji, give; Aka fan, Meithei ‘au, take; and so forth. 

All the dialects in question agree in some points. The 
differences between them, on the othar hand, are considerable, 
and they do not form a distinct linguistic group. They 
have been classed together because they are all intermediary 
between Tibetan and the Assam - Burmese languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family, and because the tribes speaking 
them are found in the same locality. The group, therefore, 
is both a geographical and a linguistic one. | 

In order to understand the position of these dialects and 
their relation to other Tibeto-Burman languages it will be 
‘necessary to go into details. Tt is, however, difficult to do 
ao, because our knowledge of them, and especially of Aka 
and Mishmi, is very limited. The remarks which follow 
are therefore given with every reserve. Their reliability 
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dependent on the trustworthiness of our materials. They 
do not extend to the whole grammatical structure, because 
& comparison of the various dialects would, in many cases, 
be uncertain. I have confined myself to some remarks on 
the numerals, the personal pronouns, and a few grammatical 
features. 

The first five numerals are :— 





Miri. | Chulikuti. Digarn. Miji. 


—s 
| | 

a-ba, d-fter| @= (Ag i-thing | ho-mn. 

d-ayi kif=ni hd-ying | btaming, 

= tw  bi-wh cd=-eing = Anr=aitun, 

d-pi | Kail = pen haf-pres usa- brim: 


al = agp ual = raed Mit ~ gt atti. 
| 





One.—The forms in Datla, Chulikata, and Digara ure 
practically identical Aka @ corresponds to Min 4-Ad, 
Meithes a-mai, Kachin «i-md, etc. Mijii fo-md perhaps 
‘sponds to the forms occurring in the other Mishmi 
Sileots and Dafla. The final mé must be compared with 
iit in Meithei a-md, Kachin ai-md, ete. 

Two.—Aka kshi is probubly derived from Ave; compare 
Aka chi, Tibetan ji, fish. The prefix & is identical with 
Mishmi 4d, and corresponds to Tibetan y in giix, two. Datla 
and Miri use a prefix @ like many Central and Eastern 
Naga dialects. 

Three.—Mishmi, and probably also Aka, have a prefix ha 
corresponding to in Tibetan gan, three. Dafli and Miri 
prefix d. Compare ‘Two.’ 

Fouy,—All dialects apparently contain a numeral /i or yi 
with a suffix pa or p, corresponding to 4 in Tibetan dai, four; 
Jt in Lepeha; 4 and /y in the Bodo languages; fea and pe 
in many Nagi dialects, and pa in Kuki-Chin. To this p 


1 
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Mishmi prefixes fa or kam. The numeral # or ri also occurs 
m Lepeha and most Assam-Burmese languages, while Tibetan 
has zi. 

ive —Mijii ka-iiin seems to correspond to Tibetan Jngi 
with ka prefixed. Aka pom is probably derived from pa-nga. 
The prefix pa has already been mentioned with Four.’ Ma 
in Chulikuta and Digaru md-ngd, five, corresponds to the 
prefix ma in the numeral ‘five’ in Kachin, Meithei, Lhata, 
Miklai, Thukumi, and most Niga-Bodo dialects. 

The higher numerals, twenty, thirty, ete., are formed by 
prefixing ‘ two," « three,” and so on to the numeral ‘ten’ im 
Aka and Mishmi, while Dafli and Miri suffix the multiplier 
after the pattern ‘tens-two,’ ‘tens-thres,’ ete, Til ata 
‘Kachin, Burmese, Mikir, and other dialects urres with 





and Mishmi, while Lepcha, the Kuki-Chin, and most Nagi 


languages form their higher numerals in the same way ia 
Dafla and Miri. 

Generic prefixes are used with numerals in the Bodo 
languages, some Naga dialects such as Mikir and Empéo, 
and the Kuki-Chin group. They are also used in Dafla and 
Miri. Compare the generic suffixes in Burmese. Mishmi, 
and probably also Aka, ugree with Tibetan where the 
Humerals are used without such qualifying affixes, 

The preceding remarks will huve shown that the numerals 
in Aka and Mishmi sre more closely connected with those 
usual in ‘Tibetan than the forms oceurring in Dafla and Miri, 
These latter dialects jn important points agree with the 
Kodo, Naga, and Kuki-Chin lunguages. Al] dialeeta in 
question agree with the Assam-Burmese languages in the 
form of the numeral ‘ four.’ 

I now turn to the personal Pronoun /. Aka, Dafla, Miri, 
and Chulikata have forms which are identical with or 
derived from Tibetan and Burmese nga, The Digaru 
pronoun Aa, I, is probably derived from the sume form, 
Compare Meithei af and Khoirio Agi, Tt is prohable that 
the forms beginning with A are due to an aspiration of the 
initial sy, corresponding to the aspirated pronunciation of 
soft consonants in Eastern Tibet, A strong aspiration might 
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well supersede the reat of the consonant in the pronunciation. 
A similar interchange between ag and 4 occurs in dialects 
of Khami, Miji #i corresponds to kei in the Kuki-Chin 
languages. It ia probably derived from nga, ngha; compare 
Kachin agai. This derivation is based on the supposition 
that an aspirated ag might become g/ and, farther, &. 
Compare the aspirated soft consonants in Eastern Tibet, 
which can scarcely be distinguished from the corresponding 
hard sounds, In the sume way we find Angimi ‘o corre- 
sponding to Ao wqgo, fish. 

Thou.—Dafli, Miri, and Mishmi have the forms wd and 
awd, corresponding to Angimi #o and similar forms in many 
Assam-Burmese languages. Aku /d seems to correspond 
to 4d in Sir George Campbell's Hati Garya, 

The personal pronouns of the third person differ in most 
dialects. All forms are originally demonstrative pronouns, 
and corresponding ones are found in the neighbouring 
languages. Thus, Miri and Dafla dwi corresponds to i, 
bé, and similar forms in Bodo, po in Angami, ete.; Aka ? 
and é@, and Digiru é to a, that, in Tibetan and other con- 
nected forms of speech; Dafla ma to md in the Kuki-Chin 
dialects; Digdru Ae to Aé, this, in Lushéi and connected 
languages; and Miji ie to Garo wé, Arung ii, he, ete. 

We shall now proceed to make some remarks on the 
formation and inflection of words. 

A voealic prefix which occurs in various forms such as 
a, ¢, ¢, o, and w, is apparently used in all dialects, perhaps 
with the exception of Mii. It is not, like the Burmese 
prefix «, used to form nouns of action from verbs, but 15 
very common before nouns, and also before adjectives, 
upparently without adding anything to the meaning. It 
is probably identical with the prefix a in Naga and Kuki- 
Chin languages, in Lepcha, and in Tibetan words such as 
‘a-pha, father; ’a-ma, mother. In Aka it 1s identical in 
form with the personal pronoun of the third person, and 
it is perhaps originally a pronominal prefix. 

Dafla, Miri, and Mishmi also use a prefix ka before 
adjectives, as do also the Bodo, Nagi, and Kachin languages. 





' 
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Gender is distinguished in the same way as in all connected 
languages by using separate words or adding suffixes. Many 
of the suffixes of gender are identical with those occurring 
in neighbouring dialects. Thus, the usual male suffix is 
pa or pd, corresponding to Tibetan pa and po and similar 
forms in most Tibeto-Burman languages. The forms «7 
and rai in Mishmi correspond to Kachin wé and the pro- 
nunciation of 4a as we after vowels in Tibetan. 

It is of interest to note that Dafli and Miri repeat the 
names of animals, or the last syllable of them, before 
the suffixes of gender. The same principle also prevails in 

The genitive is formed by prefixing the governed to the 
governing noun. Aka often repeats the governed noun by 
means of 4 possessive pronoun prefixed to the governing 
one. The same principle largely prevails in the Kuki-Chin 
languages. Dafla und Miri possess a genitive suffix kw, 
corresponding to Tibetan Ayi, Meithei gi, ete. The same 
dinlects form their locative by udding a suffix /4, which is 
identical with the Tibetan dative suffix iv. 

The suffix of the comparative in Dafli and Miri is wad, 
which corresponds to yd and sd in many Kuki-Chin dialects. 

With regard to the inflection of verbs, tt is of Importance 
to note that all dinlects, perhaps with the exception of 
Mija, use the same verb substantive in the formation of 
a periphrastic present. The various forms of this verb all 
correspond to Tibetan «-deg-pa, which is used in the 
ame Wi. 

Miri, and to some extent also Dafla, agree with Mikir in 
the formation of the future, the suffixes ye and pw in Mini 
corresponding to Mikir j/ and pé. Compare also the suffixes 
of the infinitive of purpose ye in Angami and péi in Burmese, 
ete. Miri, and apparently also Digaru, often use different 
suffixes in the negative future, us is also the case in Angami. 
The sufix of the negative future in Miri is gé, which is 
used with o simple future sense in Digarn, while Miji wi 
probably corresponds to Miri ve, This lotter suffix is 
perhaps also connected with nye in Aku. Compare the 
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sufix wid which forms a future of doubt in Angami, and 
the future suffix nyi in Sema, ete. 

The suffixes of the conjunctive participle are aa and éa 
or similar forms in Aka, Dafla, and Miri. No instances are 
available for Mishmi, Compare Tibetan wa and /@ and 
similar forms in many other connected languages, Compare 
also the Tibetan case suffixes /a and na. 

The formation of causatives is only known in Daflia and 
Miri, where the verb ‘to do,’ wa and #d, respectively, 18 
stffixed to the principal verb. Compare the prefixed ma, 
nvm, ete., in the Old Kuki dialects. The causative in Aka 
is probably formed in the same way as in Tibetan. Thus, 
in shi, to kill, from dei, to die, we find the causative formed 
after the pattern intransitive y, transitive (i. 

The negative particle is wd or wing in all dialects with 
the exception of Digara, where itis wa. This an ia, however, 
probably derived from the same original. The negative m 
prefixed to the verb in Aka and Mijii, but sujfized in Dafla, 
Miri, and Digaru. ‘There are no instances avuilable m 
Chulikaté. Aka and Mijai agree with Tibetan, Kachin, 
Burmese, Central Naga, etc., while the suffixed negative 
' is found in Kuki-Chin, Western Naga, Naga-Bodo, Naga- 
Kuki, and Bodo. The negative particle ma is identical 
with Tibetan and Burmese wa. The forms mang in Min 
and jm in Digaru may perhaps contain this ma prefixed 
to some verb substantive. Compare Tibetan med-pa, for 
ni-yod-pa, not-to-be. The suffixed negative is perhape 
derived from a compound verb of this kind. It is, however, 
also possible that the position of the negative in the Tibeto- 

We may note that the usual tense suffixes are often 
dropped in the negative mood, i is also the case in 
Burmese and other connected languages. 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that all the 
dialects in question have several points of analogy with 
other Tibeto-Burman languages. 

They agree with Tibetan in the use of the same verb 
substantive in order to form a periphrastic present. 
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A prefix a, ¢, i, etc., is used in the same way as the 
corresponding prefix @ in Tibetan and most of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages of Assam, while the peculiar use of 
the prefix a in Kachin and Burmese seems to be foreign 
to them, 

The conjunctive participle is formed by means of the same 
suffixes as in Tibetan and the languages of Assam. 

The numeral ‘four’ agrees with the forms used in the 
Assam-Burmese languages. 

The prefixes are apparently, to a great extent, full 
syllables, as is the case in the Assam-Burmese languages. 
Our materials are not, however, sufficient for entering into 
this question. 

All these points seem to show that the North Assam 
dialects are intermediary between Tibetan and Burmese, 
or, more correctly, between Tibetan and the Tibeto-Burman 
languages of Assam. 

Their position would be easier to define if we had sufficient 
information regarding the existence of tones. We know 
that several tones exist in Dafla, Miri, and Mishmi, and 
the same is probably the case in Aka. This fact seems to 
show that they are more closely connected with Tibetan 
than with Burmese. The game conclusion must be derived 
from the fact that initial soft consonants occur to a con- 
siderable extent, while they are changed to hard sounds in 

All the dialects in question differ to a great extent in 
vocabulary. This is especially the case with Aka, while 
the Mishmi dialects in many points agree with Miri and 
Dafla, as will be seen from the comparison of a few words :-— 


arrow 3...) Digaru w-pu; Dafli d-pa, 

blood . . Mijii wis Dalit a3, 

brother. . Digaru nd-pa; Datla a-da. 
dark... . Digaru sd-nd-d; Dafla ban. 

die . . . Digiru si; Dafla and Miri wi. 

dog . . . Digaru n-tei; Dafla 7-49; Miri &hy. 
dream) . . Digaru ydmd; Dafla yamria, 
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drink . . Digaru fam; Dafla ti; Miri tung. 
eat . . . Digaru dha; Dafla da; Miri da. 
feather . . Digaru am; Dafla am. 

flower . . Digaru fa-pé; Dafla oppa. 

hair. . - Digaru dhong; Dafla dim. 

horn. . . Digarurd; Datla a-ri. 

mother. . Digaru wd-md@; Dafla a-mid. 

nome . . Digaru a-mung; Datla a-min. 

pig . . - Digaru éa-/i; Datla ilyi. 

slave. . . Digaru m-po; Dafla pd. 

snake . . Digaru fa60; Dafla teb; Miri tabu. 
tail . .  . Digaru /a-ming; Dafla d-mi. 
tree. . . Digaru wd-sdng; Dafla san. 
water . . Digaru md-chi; Dalla iste. 


Such instances might easily be multiplied. They show 
that there are a considerable amount of common words in 
Mishmi and Dafla-Miri. These diulects also agree in the 
use of the prefix ka with adjectives, in the personal pronoun 
of the second person, and other points. Digaru also agrees 
with Dafla and Miri in the use of a sufixed negative, while 
Miji, like Aka, prefixes the negative to the verb. 

The Mishmi dialects cannot, however, be classed as closely 
related to Dufla and Miri. ‘They sometimes also agree with 
Aka as against the central dialects. 

Thus, they use u prefix ke in the numerals ‘two’ and 
‘three,’ as is also the case in Aka and Tibetan. They form 
the higher numerals us in Tibetan, Kachin, Burmese, etc., 
after the pattern ‘three-tens,’ and they do not use generic 
prefixes before numerals. 

The Mishmi dialects also, in some points, agree with 
Kachin, Thus, the numeral ‘five’ takes a prefix ma as in 
Kachin, Meithei, und some Naga dialects, and the usual 
prefixes m and » in Mishmi and Kachin are probably 
identical, There is also some connection between them im 
vocabulary. Thus, we find Digara nd-pu, Kachin phi, 
brother; Mija Jang, Kachin m'éd, eloth; Miji and Kachin 
manchu, cow; Mijii and Kachin sha, eat; Miju mi, Kachin 
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mi, eye; Mijii sdf, Kachin sat, kill; Miji sii-4jp, Kachin 
lap, leaf; Mijti and Kachin ap, shoot: Mijii dawng, Kachin 
w fing, stone; Mija plat, Kachin m’phat, vomit ; Miji m'bony, 
Kachin m’hing, wind; ote. 

The proportion of common words does not, however, appear 
to be great. 

The central dialects, Miri and Dafa, agree with several 
of the neighbouring forms of speech. The reduplication 
of the nouns before the suffixes of gender is also common 
in Kachin. The prefixes before the first numerals are the 
same as those used in some Central and Eastern Naga 
dialects. The formation of the higher numerals is the same 
as in the Kuki-Chim and most Naga languages. Generic 
prefixes with numerals are used in the same way as in the 
Bodo, some Naga, and the Kuki-Chin languages. Compare 
the generic suffixes in Burmese, The comparative suffix 
is the sume as that occurring in some Kuki-Chin languages. 
Some tense suffixes are common to Miri-Dafla and Mikir, 
and so forth. 

The result of the above may be summed up as follows:— 

The dialects in question occupy an intermediate position 
between Tibetan and the Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam, 
They agree with Tibetan in important points, but differ in 
others in the same way as the connected languages of Assam 
and Burma. 

We can only account for this relationship by the sup- 
position that the tribes in question were gradually driven 
into their present homes from a locality where the different 
branches of the Tibeto-Burman family were in mutual 
contact. This points to the country about the head waters 
of the Irawaddy and Chindwin rivers as the locality from 
which the North Assam tribes crossed the Brahmaputra and 
wandered westward to their present habitat, 

The dialects under consideration cannot be considered as 
one distinct group, and we must therefore conclude that the 
immigration into the mountains between the Assam valley 
and Tibet extended over a considerable period, the various 
tribes having crossed the Brahmaputra at different times. 
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The mountainous region which is their home may be 
sonsidered as a backwater that was gradually filled up from 
the great Tibeto-Gburman current which, in the course of 
time, split up and flowed into Tibet and Further India. 

The Akas are probably the first immigrants, and have 
lived isolated in their mountains for a considerable time. 
This would account for the strange appearance of their 
vocabulary, and also for the many points of analogy with 

The Miris and Daflas must bave had intercourse with the 
tribes now known as Kachin, Kuki-Chin, Naga, and Bodo, 
before they reached their present homes. The Mishmis 
-have more affinity to Tibetan, but are also akin to the 
Kachins. The Western Mishmis, the Digarus, and Chul- 
katas have also been influenced by their western neighbours, 
the Miris and Daflas, and perhaps also by the Tibeto-Burman 
tribes of Assam. 
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Aer. VIU.—Awsindrd, or Kudinagara, and other Buddhist 
Holy Places. By Vixcest A. Surrn, M.R.A.8., late of 
the Indian Civil Service. 


Forty years ago Sir Alexander Cunningham, adopting 4 hint 
given by Professor H. H. Wilson, identified the Buddhist 
remains near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District as marking 
the site of Kudinagara, or Kusinara, the traditional scene of 
the death of Gautama Buddha. 

The discovery in 1875-76 by Mr. Carlleyle among the 
ruins near Kasia of a colossal recumbent statue of Buddha, 
which corresponded closely with Hiuen Tsiang’s description 
of a similar statue at Kuéinagara, seemed to setile the 
question as te the identity of the site.! Arche logical 
writers, the general public, and Buddhist pilgrims from 
Burma and Ceylon, all agreed in accepting as conclusive 
Sir Alexander Cunningham’s announcement that the remains 
near Kasia beyond doubt occupied the site of Kusinagara. 
I shared the general belief, and felt no doubts on the subject 
until I made a special inquiry on the spot, and found the 
existing fucts at Kasiii to be at variance with Cunningham's 
description and -rreconcilable with the accounts of Kusinegara 
given by the Chinese pilgrims. The results of my inquiry 
were published in 1806.2 and in the same year the true site 
of the Lumbini Garden, the traditional site of the birth of 
Gautama Buddha, was discovered. My local inquiry proved 
by means of topographical details that the remains near 
Kasia could not possibly represent Kusinagara us described 


al Survey Report=, vols. i, xvii, KXUL. — 
. in the Gorakhpur District, the Reputed Site 
of | the Seene af Hu Tha" Death,” by Vincent A. 
Smith, 1.0.8., Fellow of the University of A Alinhabad : Printed ut 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 1596. 
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by the Chinese pilgrims.’ The discovery of the true site of 
the Lumbini Garden proved that Kusinagara, which was 
known to lie in a south-easterly direction from the furden, 
could not possibly be represented by the remains near Kasi, 
which lie a little west of south from the garden, 

The irresistible force of the inguments in refutation of 
Cunningham's identification was at once admitted, and, so 
far as I am aware, nobody since 1896 has attempted to 
maintain the correctness of that identification, The purely 
negative result that the remains near Kasia do not represent 
Kuéinagera waa thus obtained and accepted, but no progress 
was made in affirmatively determining the position of the 
town which was the scene of Buddha's death. The few 
words, unsupported by argument, in which five years are 
I indicated my belief as to the probable position of Kusinagara 
could not be expected to command assent. Dr. Hoey has 
since endeavoured to locate Kusinagara in the Saran District, 
far to the south, near the Ganges. The etymological 
foundation of his ingenions irsuments, which ignore the 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrims, seems to me so insecure 
that IT may be excused from tho task of detailed criticiam.? 

The question as to the true position of Kudinagara js 
therefore stil] open, and the problem awaits solution, 
From time to time for sayen years past I have devoted 
many hours and much labour to the search for « solution, 
and now publish the results of my investigation because 
there is no immedinte prospect of the discovery of additional 
materials on which to form a judgment, I venture to think 
that an approximately correct solution of the problem is 
attainable by strict reasoning from the existing materials, 
and that this approximate solution involves the settlement 
of several doubtful points in the itineraries of the Chinese 
pilgrims. | 
notation, ate ts used by fe ane teh tranlation of Lene ae 
tramshterutes the Chinese gs Kin-sAi-na-Pig<ty. Mr. Giles Writes Chi-i-ne chew 
uf bad ru — sibilant alone is used, and the name is invariably given in 
he Chinn i We Tb et pa mein 
may Prd. 
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The purpose of my investigation is simply to determine 
the position of the town which was shown in the fifth 
century to Fi-hien and in the seventh century to Hiven 
Tsiang as being Kudinagara, the reputed scene of Buddha's 
death. Whether Gautama Buddha really died at that town 
or not is a question beyond my province. I desire merely 
to ascertain the identity of the town visited by the two 
pilgrims, while abstaining from discussion of the authenticity 
of the holy places shown to them by their monkish guides. 

Both pilgrims apparently visited the same place, and it 
is probable that the town shown to Fa-hien as Kusinagars 
at the beginning of the fifth century 1 the same as that 
mentioned under the name of Kusinara in the much earlier 
Pali books. Those books certainly preserve a very ancient 
body of tradition, and we muy safely believe, on their 
authority, that Gautama Buddha, the Sakya sage, really 
passed away at Kusinara. The presumption is that the 
tradition of Tfuddha’s death remained attached to one spot, 
and until good reason is shown for supposing that the 
traditional locality was shifted, we may assume the identity 
of the Chinese Kusinagara and the Pali Kusinara. 

The itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims give bearings and 
distances from which the position of Kusinagara can be 
deduced, whereas the geographical indications given by the 
Pali books are not sufficient to determine the position of 
Kosinari. Therefore, in order to ascertain the position 
of the traditional scene of Buddha's deuth, it is desirable 
to begin with the detailed saecounts of the late Chinese 
pilgrims rather than with the indeterminate indications of 
the early Pali writers, and thus to proceed from the known 
to the unknown. 

Professor Rhys Davids, on the other hand, would ap- 
parently prefer to take the ancient Pali books as the 
starting-point for the investigation, and to treat the Chinese 
records as of secondary importance.’ 

! [must be allowed to enter a mild protest syuinst this roading of my views 


They ure expresset! hops vot clearly, in the words immediately quoted. In 
discnssing tiatorieally the cipoiestoa remains it uny ascertained spol the 
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“Tt iz a pity, " he observes, “that Indian archeologists i ignore 
the details given in the most ancient records concerning 
they attempt to identify. Before writing about Kusinara, it would 
seem almost o matter of course that not only the descriptions of 
a traveller in the seventh century a.v., but also all that can bo 
gathered from the words—at least a thousand years older—of the 
Pali Pitakas, should bo in the writer's mind. Woe thore learn from 
Muahfivazes, vi, 34-38," that the Buddha journeyed along the 
followin: route: Vesdli, Bhaddiya-nagara, Apona, Kusinara, Atumi, 
Savatthi, The contrary route from Siivntthi to Vesaili is given at 





Sutte Nipits. p.185. The name of the grove of Sali-trees under 
which the Buddha died is the Upavattina, ‘on the further side af 


the river Hiranyarati’ (‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ 5.B.E., xi, p. 85); and 

the route by which it was reached was Vesili, Bhandagima, 
Amba-gima, Jambu-gima, Bhoga-nagara, Piivii (these two last also 
mentions! in the same order in the Sutta Nipita, p. 185), and 
across the river Kakuttha to Kusinirai (‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ pp. 64— 
74, 82). hero is no reference in the oldest toxts to its being 
a walled town; it is called a ‘wattle and daub town, o village in 
the midst of the jungle’ (ibid., pp. 100,248), Other references 
are Anguttara, 2. 274; Udiina, p, 37.7"°* 


This criticism would be unanswerable if it were possible, 
independently of the Chinese pilgrims, to identify the rivers 
Kakuttha and Hiranyavoti and the various villages named. 
Bat, unfortunately, the efforts which I have repeutedly made 
to effet these identifications have foiled, and at present no 
helpful guidance is to be found in the Pali books. The 
enquirer is therefore forced to rely upon the itineraries of 
the Chinese pilgmms in order to ascertain the position of the 
town Kudinagara visited by them, which was probably 


‘identical with the Kusinarai of the Pali writera. The 


‘writer should comider al! the evidenes, and net i that preserved im the books. 
I have not aid and amurely dot think, thatthe evidonce afforded by the 
Chinese pilgrims, or any other evidenee, is of eecondary 

ether ergpws bg? ES pon «dou wit thet af the Cine in of especi 
value, a it Chinese who give hearngs and on 


seatatiak Wali the Ciieeus wrtpecn Vietied tho spat ected ti | 
ne, = 





together many 
al-@ (whieh + Revonah scldum «i ta 
ph bt sue sre he qaabahse? bra 0) to give bearings or 


due weight attached 
Gait docs thie, D-] to thom, amt Mr. Vines 


5 syn yerege me Sesag hiss ui, pp. 191-143. 
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insignificant village which seems to have existed in the 
time of Gautama Buddha may easily have become a walled 
town in the long interval of about twelve hundred years 
between the death of Buddha and the visit of Hiuen Tsiang, 
who found the town almost deserted and the walls in ruins. 

The Chinese pilgrims give three distinct bearings, with 
distances, for Kusinagara. These bearings are (1) in an 
easterly direction from the Lumbini Garden; (2) in a 
north-westerly direction from Vaisali; and (3) in o north- 
casterly direction from Benares, or the kingdom of Benares. 

The positions of the Lumbini Garden, Vaisali, and Benares 
being now all known with certainty, it would seem at first 
sight that no problem exists, and that the position of 
Kudinagara could be readily determined by drawing three 
lines on a map and noting their point of intersection. 
But, as a matter of fact, the problem exists, and is one of 
considerable complexity. 

The Lumbini Garden is now represented by the mound of 
ruins at Rummindei, which is situated in the Nepalese Tarai, 
about five or six miles nearly due north of Dulha House in 
the Basti District of the North-Western Provinces, and 
approximately in E. long. 83° 20’, N. lat. 27° 29. The spot, 
although not marked on the map, may be easily noted on the 
edge of Sheet 102 of the Indian Atlas, at a distance of about 
four miles north of the frontier and half « mile west of the 
Tilar river, which is marked on the map. 

In a subsequent paper I hope to discuss the remains at and 
near Basar in the Muzaffarpur District of Bihar, which 
occupy the site of Vaisali. These remains lie approximately 
in E. long. 85° 11' and N. lat. 25° 58’. I cannot stop now to 
prove the identity of Basar with Vaisali, and must ask my 
readers to accept the assurance that the identification 15 
certain. 

The position of Benares is defined as being in E, long. 
ag 3° 4” and N. lat. 25° 18’ 31". Kusinagara, therefore, 
should be sought in an easterly direction from the Lumbini 
Garden, E. long. 83° 20’, N- lat. a7? 29’; north-westerly 
direction from Vaisali (Basar), E. long. 85° 11', N. lat. 
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ga° 58; north-eusterly direction from Benares, E. long, 
ga° 9’ 4", N. lat. 25° 18" 31". 


A glance at the map will show that the Kusinagara of 
85° E. long. and 27° and 28° W. lat. The resulting rectangle 
lies to the extent of about three quarters in the hills of 
Nepal, and to the extent of about one quarter in the Camparan 
District of Bihar. ee ee ee 
within the limits of the Gorakhpur District is inconsiderah 
The ruins of Lauriya-Nandangarh (Navandgarh) stand on the 
southern boundary (parallel 27°) of the rectangle, which includes 
the ruins at Canki Garh and the towns of Ramnagar and 
Soharia in the Camparan District. The site of Kuéinagara 
is therefore either in Nepal, beyond the Somesvar Range, or 
in the Camparan District at a distance of a few miles from the 
foot of the hills. 





The distances and bearings given by the pilgrims from 
each of the three fixed points, the Lumbini Garden, Vaisali, 
and Benares, will now be examined in order to fix with 
greater precision the site sought. 

The position of Kusinagara relative to the fixed point 
of the Lumbini Garden is detined as follows by Fa-hien, 
in chapters xxiii and xxiv :— 


“Kast from Buddha's birthpluee, and at o distance of five 
yojanas, there is a kingdom called Rima,” After describing 
a monastery at the capital the pilgrim continues: “ Kast from 
here four [/ey. three | yojanas, there is the place where the heir- 
apparent sent back Chandaka, with his white horse: and there 
also a tope wos erected. Four yojanas to the cast from this, 
(the travellers) came to the Charcoal tope, where there is als 
a monastery. Gong on twelve yojmmes, still to the cast, they came 
to the aty of Kuseanagarn.” ' 


| Leepe's version. Giles mukes the distance from Hiima | RP tt | 
mM tlhe he wy A retum te be three, not four, eigetnann. His other dist wat 
secre ’s, bot he renders the list clanse quoted oa ng 
further twelve 1 yup, they arrived at the city of Chij-j-na.chieh.* " prozeding 
with Giles in making the distance between Ramagrims ant) Lan-mo te be bw 
eet on, He ealales the lost clouse, ‘again einer twelwe iyayamura 
rm, we arnive af the town of Kui ; He giver the name of 
“ Ashes~tower ** te the monument nomed * Charcoal tope by Leger and 
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In tabular form Fa-hien’s itinerary may be thus ex- 


pressed :— 

From Te Direction Distance 
Lumbini Garden Ramagrama Easterly A yopawas 
Ramagrama Candaka's return " a 
Canduka’s return Ashes sfipa - ae 

| Total I? 
Ashes s/ipa Kudinagara +" 12 
Grand total, from Lumbini Garden to Kudinagara, 24 yojancs 


Tuking the yojana as equal’ to about 7) miles, the distance 
from the Lumbini Garden to Kuginagara by road was about 
180 English miles. The easterly direction must, of course, 
in accordance with Fa-hien’s usual practice, be interpreted 
in a very wide setise, as meaning any direction east of a north 
and south meridian. 

Hiuen Tsiang followed the same route as his predecessor, 
and notes the same stages :-— 


From Tp Shirection Distance 
Lumbini Garden Ramagrama East 200 or so-' 
Ramagrama Canduka’s return ns About 100/i7 


Qandaka's return Ashes sfapa South-east 180 or 190 /! 
Total 480 or 490 i. 

Ashes sffipa Kudsinagara North-east. Not stated 
("A dangerous and difficult road "’).* 


“Ashes pagoda’? by Giles. Rémusat (Laidlay) calls the same momament 
«Tower of the Charcoal,” and agrece with Giles and Beal in giving three 
yojanas ue the distance between Rama and the place of Candaka s retura- The 
‘neeponderance of authority 1, therefore, in favour of the alorter distance, which 
dole supported by Hinen Tsiang’s estimate of the distance us 100 4, equivalent 
to 2h yqpinae. 

1“ Boviron deux cents li’ (Julien). The ‘400 li or so” of Real is 
evidently an error, Hiuen Taiang reckoned 40 fi to the yajewa. His distances 
und direction, therefore, agree with those of Fé-hien. . 

2 100 ii = 24 yqfamas, roughly eq ivalent to Fa-hien's * yojanes."" Hiwen 

un A." 


Tsiang says ** ubout ‘ : ; 
4 150 or 100 A = about 4) yafenae. Fi-hien gives the round number 4. Note 


a 


the precision of Hinen Tsang in direction as compared with his predecesqt. 
The deviution to tho south-east adds greatly to the distance by romd. 

* Hera Hinen Taiang gives the correct bearing, and Fa-hien give the 
estituated distance. Inthe time of Hiuen Ysinng the difticultivs of the juardey. 
over the hills and through the forest infested by wild beasts, were *%» great that 


ima.s. 1902, id 
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We have thus by a certain and indisputable process 
obtained the result that the two Chinese pilgrims agree m 
plucing Kusinara, or Kusinagara, in un easterly direction 
from the Lumbini Garden at an estimated marching distance 
of about 180 English miles, more or less. ‘The Inter stages lay 
in exceptionally difficult country, and were therefore liable to 
be overestimated. In the hills, moreover, experience proves 
that about one-third must be added to the map measurement 
to obtain the distance by road. The actual marching distance 
from the Lumbini Garden to Kudinagara was, therefore, 
probably not more than, say, 160 or 170 miles, and the 
distance measured on the map would be considerably less, 
or, say, 140 to 150 miles. 

I now proceed to consider the bearings of Kusinagara in 
relation to Vuisali, The evidence presents certain difficulties, 
Fa-hien (Beal, chap. xxiv and xxv) says :— 


“ Going south-east twelve yojanae from this place [Kudinagara],’ 
we arrive at the spot where the Lichchhavis, desiring to follow 
Buddha to the scene of his Nirviina, were forbidden to do so. On 
necount of their affection for Buddha they were unwilling to go 
back, on which Buddha caused to appeer between them and him 
a great and deeply-scarped river, which they could mot cross. He 
then left with them his alms-bowl as a memorial, and exhorted 
them to return to their houses. On this they went back and 
erected a stone pillar, on which this account is engraved. 

“From this, going five yojanes eastward, we arrive at the 
eountry of Vaiali.”? 


be did uot attempt to estimate the distance. But hie dietance of 480 of 400 fi 
from the Lumbini Garden to the sfvpe of Candakn’s return | with Pia-bien's 
estimate of 12 wojanee. The earlier pilerim's estimate of the distance from 
the Ashes sfaépe to Kuéinagern may, therefore, be accepted as corrort. 


1 The distance stated, 12 yojevar, is much too short. Rémusat and his 
colleagues state it ae 20 yojaris (Laidluy’s translation), which figure, according 
fo Beal, is due to 6 mistranalation. Mut is it not passitile that the text used by 
Hénvesat correctly read “20 yojmer"*? Inasmuch os the distance from the 
Ashes stiipa to Kudinagara is reckoned as 12 wafer, awl the site of the Ashes 
~~ Van uriya-Nandangarh) is distant abowt 53 or 56 miles, or 7 to § gaianes, 

riya, which waa, according to Fa-hien, the scene of the loave-taki 
ag figure 20 bs approvimately cormet. ‘Tho road from Kusinagara to Vaisbli 
pases Lauriya-Nandangarh, 
> Lega pives “ton yoyanas,”* on absolutely impossible distance, error 
evidentiy im the text used by him, Giles ‘sad Réoureat agree with Beal in 
#uting the distance os “five yownar, Giles Ivins out that there is ne 
authority in the original for the words wont back" im Beal's version. 
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This account places the scene of the Liechavi farewell at 
a distance of about 37 miles north-west from Vaisali, and 
states that the spot was marked by an insaribed stone pillar. 
Hiuen Tsiang's account is in some respects very different. 


He suys (Beal, ii, 73) -— 


““Going north-west of the chief city [Vaisili] 50 or 60 li, we 
come to a great afdpa. This is where the Lichhavas (Li-ch’e-p'o) 
took leave of Buddha. Tuthigata having left the city of Vaisali 
on his way to Kudinagara, all the Liechavas, hearing that Buddbs 
was about to die, accompanied him wailing and lamenting. Thre 
Lord of the World having observed their fond affection, and [wie j 
as words were useless to calm them, immediately by his spiritual 
power caused to appear great river with steep sides and deep, 
the wares of which flowed on impetuously, Then the Lichhavas 
were abruptly stopped on their way, moved with grief as they 
were, Then Tathagata left them his pdfre [ulms-bowl] as 4 token 
of remembrance. 

“Two hundred fi to the north-west of the city of Vaisali, or 
a little leas, is on old und long deserted city, with but few 
inhubitants. In it is = «fips. This is the place where Buddha 
dwelt when, in old days, . - + + he was a Chalrarartin 
monarch and called Mahadeva.” 


Both pilgrims relate the one legend, but they assign it to 
different localities. Five yojanas of Fa-hien correspond with 
the “200 li, or a little less,” of Hiven Tsiang, and may 
fairly be interpreted as 44 yoyanas, or about 30 miles. 
Va-bien places the leave-taking at this spot, which he 
asserta was marked by an inscribed pillar, Hiuen Tsiang 
places at the same spot the sfapa of the ancient Cukravartin 
Raja, <A astéipa, which is to this day ascribed to a Cukra- 
vartin Raja named Ben, is in existence at Kesariya,' about 
41) miles north-west of the site of Vaisali, but no inscribed 
pillar at this place bas yet been discovered, The leave- 
tuking is assigned by Hiuven Tsiang to o spot distant 50 or 
60 li, equivalent to about 9 miles, north-west from Vaisali, 
oc The suggestion hasbeen made the fe a TD Alvi, Coq Fla 
duit & la Greece," p. 17, note}. This conjecture, which cannot be cither proved 
or disproved, is not very probable, 


“ 





radi by a great sfaipa, which also has not been discovered. — 


‘Hiuen ‘Tsiang was clearly right in locating the traditional 
eave-taking at a spot distant only a few miles from Vaisali. 
‘¥a-hien may not have traversed the whole road between 


Kudinagera and Vaisali, and probably either misunderstood 
information supplied to him or made a slip in writing up his 
notes, Hinen Tsiang may have made an excursion from 
Vaisali as far as Kesariya, but he does not seem to have 


travelled the rosd between Kesariya and Kudsinagara. He 


went to Kusinagara vid the Lumbini Garden, Ramagrama, 
and the Ashes s/@pa, and returned through the Gorakhpur 
and Axamparh Districts to Benares. 

Whether Fa-hien personally traversed the Kudinagarn- 
Vaisali road or not, his text certainly contains an error, and 
confounds the scene of the leave-taking with the site of the 
Cakravartin Raja’s sfipa. The error may be due to the 
local wuides and not to the pilgrim himself. 

With reference to my theory that Fia-hien and Hiuen 
Tsiang when describing Kapilavastu were describing different 
places,! this case of the: Licchavis’ farewell deserves to be. 
noted. It is a clear example of a single legend being 
assigned by the two pilgrims to two distinct localities, 
separated from one another by a distance of about 20 miles. 

’ Cunningham's attempt to explain the discrepancy by 
making out the Cukravartin Raja's sfapa, distant 30 miles 
from Waisali, to have been a memorial monument erected to 
mark the acene of the farewell, which was also commemorated 
hy an inscribed pillar “erected near the home of the 
Licchavis, that is, at Vaisali,” does violence to the texts, 
ane cannot be aocepted rt) satisfactory. I have no douht 
that Hiaen Tsiang’s description is, as usual, accurate, and 
that one sfip7, about 9 miles from Vaisali, commemorated 
the leave-taking, while another, some 20 miles further on the 
game road, commemorated the Cakravartin Raja. Fa-hien 
may or may not have been correctly informed about the 


_ 1 The ‘exposition of this theory will be found in Prefatory 6 
P. C. Mukherji's * Report ou Explorations in the Nepalese Tan mae 


( 
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existence of a stone pillar. But I suspect that his note on 
the subject is due to erroneous information concerning the 
Aéoka pillars along the Vuaisali and Kuginagara road. Such 
pillurs are known to exist at four places, namely, Bukhira 
(Vaisali), 2 miles north-west of Basar village; Liuriyi- 


Araraj, about 20 miles north-west of Kesariya ; Lauriya-. 


Nandangarh (Navandgarh), about 15 miles north-north-west 
of Bettiah; and Rampurwa, situated ‘ 20} miles to the 
north-north-east-half-north from Laoriya Nuonadgarh" [se )}, 
in longitude 84° 34’ E. and latitude 27° 15°45" NS Ite 
quite possible that another similar pillar may yet be found 
at Kesariya, and others may be in existence at severul other 
points on the road, which has never been thoroughly 
explored. toad 

Hiuen Tsiang gives no information concerning localities 
between the Cakravartin Raja’s st@pa and Kusinagara, nor 
does he state the distance between the two places. But he 
confirms Fa-hien’s evidence that the roud from Vaisali to 
Kusinagara ran north-west for a considerable distance and 
passed Kesariva. From Fa-hien we learn that the distance 
from Kudinagara to Kesariya was estimated as being 12 
yojanaa, or about $0 miles, Vatsal being 30 miles beyond 
Kesariya, and in a direction between south and east from 
Kuéinogura, which therefore, according to this authority, 
was distant from Vaisali about 120 miles by road. 

The bearing of Kuéinagara in relation to Benares is stated 
by Hiuen Tsiang only, who, as already noted, returned by 
way of Benares. After deseribing the other monuments at 
Kusinegera, the pilgrim continues :— | 

“By the side of the place where he [ Buditha | showed his feet 
is a atiipe built by Adoku-rija. This is the place where the eight 
kings shared the relics, In front is built a stone pillar on which 
is written an uccount of this event. . To the south-weet 
of the relic-dividing afdpa, going 200 ii or so, We come to a great 
village; here lived a Brahman of eminent wealth and celebrity. 
. . « « Going 500 fi through the great forest we come to the 
kingdom of P’o-lo-ni-sse (Buniras). 


) Garrick im Arch, Sarvey Reports, vol. xxii, p. 51. 


£ 
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. This country is about 4,000 fi in cireuit. On the western side 
the capital adjoins the Ganges.” 

The above quotation, except the last clause, is from Beal's 
translation (ii, 40-44). The last clause is rendered in 
necordence with Julien’s French version, “du cété de l’ouest, 
la capitale est voisine du Gange” (1,353). Beal's rendering 
is, “The capital borders (on ifs western side) the Ganges river.” 
, Jalien’s version clearly means that the capital stood on 
the bank of the Ganges at the western side of the kingdom, 
and this version gives undoubtedly the true sense. Hiven 
Tsiang was approaching Benares from the north-east, and 
apparently desired to draw attention to the fact that he had 
to eross the whole kingdom liefore reaching the capital. 
Ordinarily, when he states the distance to a kingdom he 
means the distance to its capital, but in this case, where 
the capital was remote from his point of entry at the 
north-east frontier of the kingdom, he seems to have 
reckoned the distance from Kusinagara to the frontier of 
the Benares kingdom, ond not to Benares city. The 
total distance from Kuéinagara rid the Brahman’s village 
to the kingdom of Benares is stated as being 700 ii, 
equivalent to about 1:40 miles. It has been proved that 
Kusinagara must have lain between E. long. $4° and 84° 
and N. lat. 27° and 28°. No site in that approximate 
position can possibly be made out as being only 130 miles 
distant from Benares city. The distance of 150 miles from 
tenares city ia, it is true, sufficiently in accordunce with 
Cunningham's identification of the remuins near Kasia with 
Kusinagara, But no ingenuity can make out Kasia to be 
24 yojanas, as Kusinagara was, from the Lumbini Garden, 
the direct distance between the two places being only about 
65. miles, or 9 yojanas, and the distance by road not more 
than: 10 yofenas. 

‘’ All the foregoing preliminary reasoning has now prepared 
te way for tracing on the modern map with approximate 
accuracy the actual course of the pilgrims from the Lumbini 
Garden, through Kusinagara, to Vaisali. At present it is 
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unfortunately impossible to give the details with precision, 
A large part of the pilgrims’ route lay through territory 
now included in Nepal, which is to Europeans almost an 
unknown land. The portion of the route which lies in the 
Nepalese Tarai, or plain below the hills, north of the Basti 
and Gorakhpur Districts, is accessible in the sense that the 
Nepalese Government would probably give an archmological 
surveyor a pass authorizing bis researches. But, owing to 
the want of roads, the difficulty in obtaining supplies, and 
the prevalence of fever, this part of the frontier 1s a very 
inconvenient region to visit. The portion of the route which 
lies to the north of the Cumparan District beyond the passes 
is absolutely inaccessible, being jealously closed to all 
Europeans, and probably even to native Indian subjects. 
The valley of the Little Rapti, beyond the Somesvar Range, 
where the site of Kudinagara seems to lie hid, is believed to 
be covered for the most part with dense forest, and there is 
not the slightest prospect that permission to visit it will ever 
be given. Even if permission were obtainable, it is quite 
possible that the explorer would be unable to find the site 
of Kuéinagara. A dense forest, full of tigers and wild 
elephants, is not convenient ground for archaological investi- 
gation, and many ancient sites, not readily distinguishable, 
are probably buried in the jungle. 

The pilgrim, when proceeding eastward from the Lumbini 
Gurden, would have reached the Little Gandak river at 
a distance of about 30 miles, and the Gandak river about 
eight miles further east. The distance from the Lumbini 
Garden to Ramagrama, or Lan-mo, 200 4 or fh yojanas, 1s 
equivalent to about 37 or J8 miles by road, or from $2 to do 
measured on the map. (Five yojanas at 7 miles each =374 
miles = 200 fi, at 40) i to the yoyuna.) 

According to this computation, Ramagrama should lie in 
the space between the Little Ganduk and the Gandak rivers, 
in approximately N. lat. 27° 26° and E. long. 83° 52, Just 
here, exactly on the frontier of the Gorakhpur District and 
Nepal, a village culled Dharmauli (= Dharmapuri) is shown 
on Indian Atlus Sheet No. 102. When I was Commissioner 
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of Gorakhpur I obtained from natives vague information 
of brick ruins and of a stone pillar in the neighbourhood. 
Karly in 1898 Dr. Hoey, M.R.A.S., who was then Magistrate 
of Gorakhpur, crossed the frontier from the police station of 
Thuthibari in the locality indicated, and moving apparently 
to the north-west, crossed streams tributary to the Jharahi 
river, and found a stapa about 25 feet high on the east bank 
of that river, some two miles south-east of Parasi in Nepal. 
Purasi, on the Jharwhi, is a market village distant five or 
six miles from the frontier, in approximately N. lat. 27° 29° 
and HK. long. 85° 50°. Dr. Hoey took a photograph of this 
monument, which is said to be clearly visible from a distance 
of two miles, when the view is not obscured by trees. 

Somewhere in the same neighbourhood, Dr. Hoey also 
found the remains of a large reservoir, and he saw in the 
bed of an unnamed stream the stone eapitul of a pillar, 
“ubout 34 or 4 feet in diameter and well carved.” Remains 
of stone and brick buildings were also observed. This spot 
is said to be “about four miles north of Purasi and slichtly 
west,” and “within the village lands of Harkutawa.”’ This 
locality, which Dr, Hoey is inelined to identify with 
Ramagrima, seems to be on the west side of the Little 
Gundak, and near the foot of the hills! Without detailed 
local investigation it is impossible to fix with precision the 
site of Ramugrama, but it certainly lies between the limits of 
K. long, 83° 60" to 55’ and N. lut. 27° 25° te 33’. For the 
purpose of computing the pilgrims’ stages my figures, N. lat, 
27° 26 and E. long, 83° 62’, may be taken as correct, 

The pilgrims’ next stage wos one of 3 veajanas, or about 
100 “i, further east, to a place where monuments marked the 
spot where, according to the legend, Gautama Buddha cut off 
his hair and sent back his charioteer. Hiuen Tsiang's 
estimate of the distance as being about 100 4 (18 or 19 
miles) indicates thut the stage was something less than 
d yoanas, which at 74 miles to the yayaned, are equivalent to 


1 Dr. Hoey published an account of his excursion under the title ** Huddhiat 
Sites in Nepal in the Pioneer hewepuper, Allahabad, March 26th, L&BQ, 


| 
a1 
* 
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221 miles, The marching distance may be taken as being 
_ from 15 to 90 miles. At a distance of 17 or 15 miles, as 

measured on the map, from Dharmwuli, in a south-easterly 
direction, we find a village named Bihar (=ri/idra), in the 
Camparan District, east of the Gandak., This village, which 
is precisely in the required position, probably marks the 
truditional site of the return of the charioteer Canduka, but 
I have no information concerning the local remains. The 
name indicates that the ruins of a monastery exist. 

The next stage of 4 yojavas (31 miles), or, according to 
Hiuen Tsiang, of 180 to 190 fi (about 4 miles}, brought the 
travellers to the Ashes sfapa, in a south-easterly direction. 
In that direction at a distance of 31 miles, as measured on 
the map (Indian Atlas, Sheet 102), we find the remarkable 
remains at Lauriya-Nandangarh, which have been long 
known to Indian archwologists.! These remains, I believe, 
mark the site of the Ashes sfapa, erected, accordmg to 
tradition, by the Moriyas (? Muuryas) of Pipalivana over the 
ashes or charcoal from the funeral pile of Gautama. The 
remains comprise a pillar inscribed with Adoka’s edicts, 
dated in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, more than a 
score of barrows or séipas, some being cased with brick and 
some made of earth only, as well as the Nandangarh mound, 
a very lurge detached sfijpa of brick. The Asoka pillar, 
which still retains its lion capital, stands nearly half a mile 
to the north-east of the large village named Lauriya, on the 
west aide of the ‘Turkaha stream, and four or five hundred 
feet to the north of the most easterly stipes. 

The great detached mound, still some eighty feet high, 
known as Nandengarh, stands about hulf a mile to the south- 
west of Lauriya. ‘he top is said to be from 250 to 300 feet in 
diameter. Slight excavations made by Babu P. C. Mukherji 


' Cunningham writes the second name &8 Navandgarh, but Biba P. C. 
Mukherji states that the eorrect form is Nandangarl, aud in proof of hia 
stutement refers to a local folk-tale which associates the retains newt Loopy 
with the navd and the remiine ot Chankiguph with the dhanydi of the Raju or 
Rant aed means * bosband's sister,’ ond dtanati mons ‘elder brother's 
wife," Earlier writers on Indium antiquities described this Asoka pillar under 
the name of ‘ Mathiah,* which is a village about three miles distant, 
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have proved that this vast structure is a circular stipe, The 
space to the south was enclosed by a massive wall, described 
as being ten feet in thickness. A small brick sffipa exists 
in the village of Marhia, three furlongs further south, and 
several other mounds, apparently sfipas, have been noticed 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Some of the bricks used 
in the construction of the great s/ipa are of enormous size, 
measuring about 24 inches in length by 18 in breadth, and 
4 mm thickneas.! 

the principal group of sfipax at the Lauriya site, to the 
north of the village and stream, is composed of three rowa of 
monuments,? One row running eust and west coinprises five 
slfipas. The other two rows, further to the weat, are parallel 
one to the other and run north and south. They comprise 
about seventeen monuments. All these barrows or stipes, 
so fur as they have been examined, have been proved to be 
sepulehral, and many of them are probably pre-Buddhistie, 

Mr. Carlleyle opened the large mound marked F by 
Ounningham in the row running east and west, which was 
about 45 feet in height. ‘Traces of successive interments, 
consisting of charcoal, fragments and ashes of bone, broken 
coarse pottery, and “a very few particles of iron totally 
dissolved with corrosion” [sic], were found in the interior 
at different levels, the details of which were not noted. This 
monument was an earthen tumulus cased with brick, and 
furnished with a brick perambulation-path about three or 
four feet in width. The tumulus marked G in the middle 
line running north and south had no brick casing. Near 
its base traces of an interment, or interments, were found, 
consisting, as in the other case, of ashes and charcoal, with 
fragments of bone and pottery. Coffins with unusually 


' Cunningham estimated the height of the erent stipe as AO feet: Haha P. c, 
Mukherji estimated it as 100, The Biba visited many of the ancient sites jy 
the Caimpdrun District in March, 1897, woder the orders of thie Henrul 
Sureremant, He fare oe a copy of his draft report, which has bien of ire, 
although it was too erude for publication. The dimensions of the bricks are o 
stated by the Hibi, : aration eat 
. * The Wveigern bends to the north, and the mos ettterly borrow, A of 
nae, is cousequentiy east of the stream, which flows between A and H. 
The pillar is north of @ point midway between A ond B, 
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long human skeletons” are reported to have been found by 
other explorers in some of the Lauriya mounds, but no 
intelligible account of the discoveries hus been preserved, 
According to Mr. Carlleyle, scores of small earthen barrows 
exist in the region from three to six miles west of Lauriya.' 

It is difficult to determine the age of the great sfapa at 
Nandangarh, Babi P. C. Mukherji says that some of the 
bricks two inches in thickness “contain inseriptions im 
ancient Pali characters.” He gives an eye-copy of one of 
these inscriptions, which, though not legible, is evidently 
in early Brahmi characters, comprising six or seven akgares, 
I think that this is the large sfipa erected by Asoka near 
the small sfapa built originally to enshrine the ashes or 
charcoal from Buddha's funeral pyre. 

The only description of the Ashes s/apa ts that given by 
Hiuen Tsiang, who says :— 


“To the south-east of the head-shaving sfipa, in the middle of 
a desert (‘a travers des plaines anuvages,’ Julien) going 180 or 
190 Ji, we come to a Nyagrodha [banyan] grove, in which there 
is n afipa about 30 feet high. 

‘“ Pormerly, when Tathigata had died and his remains had been 
divided, the Brahmans, who had obtained none, came to the place 
of cremation, and taking the remnant of couls and cinders to their 
native country, built this «dpa over them, and offered their 
religious services to it. Since then wonderful signs have oceurredd 
in this place; sick persons who pray und worship here are 
mostly cured. 

“By the side of the ashes sfdpa 1s an old sanghdrdma [monastery |, 
where there ore traces of the four former Buddhas, whe walked 
and sat there. 

“On the right hand and left of this convent there are several 


1 Cunningham, Archmol. Survey Reports, i, pp- 68-74, pls. xxiii and EV; 
xvi (Garrick), pp. 104-109, pla, xxvii and xevini; ail (Carlleyle), pp. 36-49. 
In “the large mound directly south of the lon pillar," apparentiy B of 
Conningham, Mr. Garrick found o shallow surthen vessel containing 67 cowrie 
shells at a depth of seven feet. Cowries have often been found in afipas. tn 
the it stipe of Nandongoph, at a depth of about five feet from the pil 
Mr, Garrick found an earthenware lamp bearing traces of an inseriplon tn eatly 
Brahmi charucters, apparently similar to those of the Aloka insenphons. es 
reports of Messrs. Carlleyls and Garrick are yory tneatisfactory, and both 
gentlemen failed to keep proper notes of their destructive proceedings. 
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hondred afdpas, among which is one large one built by Aéoka- 
rija; although it is mostly in ruins, yet its height is shill about 
100 feet. 

“From this, going north-east through a great forest, along 
o dangerous and difficult road, where wild oxen ond herds of 
elephants and robbers and hunters cause incessant trouble to 
travellers, after leaving the forest we come to the kingdom of 
Kin-shi-na-k'ie-lo (Kuginagara).”! 


According to the pilgrim’s description, which is no doubt 
quite correct, the remains of a monastery should be traceable. 
The published accounts of the Nandungurh ruins are so 
imperfect that it is impossible to be certain whether or not 
& monastery existed there. Baba P. C. Mukherji notes that 
there is a vast accumulution of brick débris at the foot of 
the great stipe, and that the area enclosed by the massive 
wall to the south, which is covered by dense and thorny 
brushwood and includes vurious brick remains and small 
tunks, may have been the site of a monastery. Hiuen 
Tsiang saw several hundred smull stapes. At present only 
o few have been traced, but it is probable that, as at Kusia, 
many are hidden below the surface. 

The tumuli containing traces of interments may be, as 
already remarked, pre-Buddhistic, Similar, though smaller, 
eurthen tumuli exist adjoining the Buddhist ruins in the 
neighbourhood of Kasia, and I suspect that the existence 
of these prehisturic cemeteries near Lauriya and Kasia 
explains the ancient sanctity of both localities, and their 
selection as sites for Buddhist monuments. I freely admit 
that the identification of the Luurivi-Nundangarh remuins 
with the Ashes Stipa site resta mainly upon the fact that 
these remains are exactly in the position where the Ashes 
Stipa must have stood, according to my reading of the 
pilgrims’ itineraries. The proposed identification is not 
contradicted by the local facts so far as they are known : 
but until an adequate survey of the entire group of ruins 
i¢ mude, and well-devised excavations are effected, it ig 


* Heal, ii, 31, 


t—_ o> 
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impossible to affirm positively that the great sffipa of 
Nandangarh is the Ashes Stipa built by Aduka. No other 
group of ruins is found in the required position. 

The important remains at Cinkizarh, about 11 miles 
directly north from Lauriya, have been described in a fashion 
atill more unsatisfactory. The principal mass of ruin is said 
by Mr. Garrick to be loftier than Nandangarh, being about 
90 feet in height, and composed of solid masonry constructed 
with brick slabs 14 inches square and 24 inches thick. 
Remains of ancient buildings are‘said to exist on the top. 
The shape of the mound is irregular. Mr. Garrick estimated 
its length east and west to be about 940 feet. Babu P. 0. 
Mukherji doubles this estimate, and cives the approximate 
height of the mound as 135 feet." This mound is distant 
only about 27 miles in a direct line from the village Bihar, 
which I identify with the place of Canduka’s return, anc 
cannot well be the Ashes S/ipa. 

Assuming that the Lauriya-Nandangarh remains represent 
the Ashes Sfapa, Kuéinagara should lie to the north-eust, 
that is to say, between north and east, at a distance by road 
of twelve yojanas, or about 90 miles. The road in the 
seventh century was dangerous and difficult, being infested 
by wild elephants and other beasts. After passing through 
the forest, the pilgrim emerged in the kingdom of Kusina- 
gara. ‘This description seems to indicate that it crossed the 
passes and forests of the Somesvar Range. 

A line 90 miles in length measured directly on the map 
in a north-casterly direction from Lauriya-Nandangarh 
extends far beyond Kathmandi. But when the line is 
measured along the actual road a possible site for Kusinara 
is obtained, The hills can, of course, be crossed only at the 
passes, which were the same im the pilgrims’ time as they 
now are. The direction of the series of Asoka pillars clearly 
indicates the Bhikua Thori Pass as that used by the pilgrims. 
The distance from Lauriya eid Cankigarh and the Asoka 

1 The correct name of this place seems to be Canki, or Chanker, as it ia 


— iti the Indian Atins, Mr. Gurrick, in Reports, vol. xvi, p, 109, ealls 
it Chandkigarh, whereas in vol. xxii, p. 0, be calls it Janki Garh. 


- 
Sa 
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pillar at Rampurwa to the Bhikni Thori Pass on the 
frontier is approximately 30 miles. At the pass the road 
turns sharply to the west for about 7 miles, and then turns 
northwards for about 7 or 8 miles to the Chiiria Ghiati 
Stockade, from which the place marked Gurunggaon on 
Sheet 102 of the Indian Atlus is distant about 15 miles 
north-east. Gurungguon is situated at the cross-ronda 
a mile or two beyond the Little Rapti river, The distance 
from the Bhikna Thort Pass to Gurunggaon is, by road, as 
measured on the mup, therefore (7 +8 +- 18) about 33 tlie. 
Adding one-third because the road is in the hills, the 
marching distance must be about 44 miles. The marching 
distance from Lauriya-Nandangarh in the plains to the 
Bhikna Thori Puss may be taken as about 35 miles. The 
total marching distunce irom Lauriyi- Nandangarh to 
Gurunggaon is, therefore, about 444+ 45—79 miles, The 
12 yojanas of Fa-hien are equivalent to about 90 miles, 
Considering the nature of the country, the difference between 
79 and 90 is not very great. Distances in difficult country 
are always liable to be overestimated, 


I believe that the site of Kusinara, or Kuéinagara, must lie 
a few miles beyond Gurunggaon in the valley of the Little 
Rapti, which constituted the kingdom of Knudéinagara, into 
which Hiuen Tsiang entered when he emerged from the 
‘dangerous and difficult’ forest and hill paths. The position 
of Kusinagara may therefcre be defined with a near approach 
to accuracy as in E. long. 84° 51’ and N. lat. 27° 82. The 
spot thus indicated is about 30 miles in a direct line from 
Kathmandu, the distance by the circuitous road being probably 
half as much again, 


Hiuen Tsiang describes the Valley of Nepal as forming 
il ae PAPI kingdom. The kingdom of Rusinara or K usin rari 
was, according to my view, the valley of the Little Rapti, 
which is a tributary of the Gandak, 


* Marked on Sheet 102 of the Indinn Atlas ne“ Choorea G hati P 
Stor hude.”’ Widteld spells the nume Cherya Ghatti, re ase, ao large 
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From my position for Kuéinagara the stages back to 
Vaisali will be, in a general direction between south and 
east :— 


(1) To the Ashes Sfiipa (Lauriya - Nandangarh) 12 
yojanas = 84-90 miles : 

(2) From the Ashes Stipa to the stipa of the Cakravartin 

Raja (Kesariya) about 7 yejancs, equivalent to 
about 44 miles; 

(3) From the sffipa of the Cukravartin Raja to Vaisali, 


(nearly) 5 yoyanas, or about 30 miles. 


The total marching distance is, therefore (129+7-+nearly 
6b), 23 or 24 yojanas, or about (85 (or 90)4+453+430) equivalent 
to 168 to 173 miles. The distance of 12 yojanas given in 
the texts of Fa-hien, translated by Beal, Giles, and Legge 
as the distance from Kudinagara to Kesariya, is impossible. 
The true distance is between 19 and 20 yojenas, and T am 
therefore disposed to believe that the 20 yejanas mentioned 
by the French translators were really found in the text used 
by them, 

The village of the learned Brahman, which Hiuen Tsiang 
places on the road to Benares, about 200 &, or 37 miles, 
from Kuéinagara, must be in Nepal, not very fur from the 
Bhikna ‘Thori Pass, It may be represented by Mawagarh, 
which is snid to be the name of considerable remains a few 
miles west of the Puas,' 

From the Brahman’s village the pilgrim reckons about 
500 i, equivalent to 124 yoyanas, or 94 miles, in a south- 
westerly direction to the kingdom of Benares. Protraction 
of this distunce and direction from the Bhikna Thori Pass 
brings us to the Ghagra River, which formed, 1 believe, 
the boundary between the kingdom of Benares on the south 
and the countries of the Mallians and Liechavis on the north 
of the river, The kingdom of Benares lay between the 


1 Baba P. C. Mukherji beard of Mawayarh, and was told that there ure also 
ruins af a place called Daugorh, to the east of the Pass. 


| : — pert an af 
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Ghagra and the Ganges. Although the beds of the great 
rivers have often shifted to an enormous extent in some parts 
of their courses, certain glidés, or crossing-ploces, where the 
bank is formed of nodular limestone (koenkear), have remained 
unchanged from time immemorial. 

Such a crossing-place exists under Bhagalpur in the enat 
of the Gorakhpur istrict, and is now spanned by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway bridge connecting the 
Gorakhpur and Baliva (Ballia) Districts. The multitude 
of ancient Buddhist and Jain remains near the road passing 
this permanent crossing-place proves that it must have been 
frequently used by Buddhist pilgrims travelling to wnd fro 
between Benares and Nepal, and Hiuen Tsiang’s distance of 
500 # may be reckoned to this point! Another established 
and much frequented crossing-place exists further west at 
Dobri Ghat between Gorakhpur and Azamgarh. It is 
possible that Hiuen Tsiang travelled by this route, which 
nearly suits his statement concerning the distance. If the 
pilgrim travelled by this latter route, which is the most 
direct, when returning from Kuéinngara, he would have 
passed Lauriya - Nandangarh, Kasia, Dohri Ghat, and 
Azvamgarh on his way to Benares. If he travelled by 
Bhagalpur Ghat, he would probably have passed to the 
east of Azamgarh. It is impossible to decide whether 
he crossed the river at Bhagalpur or at Dohri Ghat, 
but [ am convinced that he must have crossed it at either 
one or the other, and that his distance of 500 4 from 
the Brahman’s village (i.e. the Bhiknua Thort Pass) to the 
kingdom of Benares must be reckoned to the Ghagra River 
at either of these two crossing-places, and not to the city 
of Benares. 

At one time I thought it possible that the ruins near 
Kasia might prove to be the site of the Ashes, or Charcoal, 
Stipa. The existing remains agree well with Hinen Tsiang's 
description of the surroundings of the Ashes Stipa, But 





*-A list of the principal known remains on this line of road i given in 
. Oe aay 439. “Thi Buddhist Monastery ut Sohnig,”* in J.RtA.8., July, 1900, 
- Pes ti bee. ) 
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both pilgrims agree in placing the s/apa of Candaka’s return 
some 18 or 20 miles in an easterly direction from Rama- 
grama, and Hiuen Tsiang proves that the Ashes Stipa was 
more than thirty miles in a south-easterly direction from 
the sfapa of Candaka’s return. Owing to the trend of the 
mountains, Ramagrima cannot possibly be far from the 
position indicated by me, and for the same reason the 
site assigned to the sfapa of Candaka’s return must be 
approximately correct. Both these sites may possibly be 
a few miles further north than they are shown in my map, 
but the difference cannot be considerable, and the possible 
amount of difference does not seriously affect the position 
of the Ashes Stipa, which cannot be far from Lauriya- 
Nandangarh. So far as the distance from Bihar (Stipa of 
Candaka’s Return) is concerned, Kasia is nearly (though 
not quite) in the right place. But it is altogether in the 
wrong direction, Kasia lies a little west of south from 
Bihar, or any possible site for the sfipa of Canduka’s 
Return, whereas the Ashes Stapa must lie considerably 
eastward from the sfapa of Candaka's Return. Kasi 
therefore cannot be the site of the Ashes Sfapu. The 
remains near Kasia, though always mentioned in connection 
with that village, have really no concern with it, They are 
situated in the meaza, or village lands, of Bisanpur, and 
are distant from nearly « mile to nearly two miles froim 
Kasia in u westerly direction. The name of Kasia has been 
brought into the discussion simply because the police station, 
mugistrate’s house, and camping-ground are at that village, 
to which all visitors to the ruins must resort. Kasia has 
no real connection with the Bisanpur remains. The 
buildings represented by these reunains were probably visited 
by Hiuen ‘Tsiang when he was travelling from Kusinagara 
to Benares, although he has not mentioned them. He must 
have visited hundreds of monasteries and stipas which are 
not specially mentioned in his book. 

When discussing geographical problems relating to a 
remote age, it is well to remember the fact that Indian 
rivers in the plains are liable to extensive movements. 

1.5.4.8. 190% il 
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The Gandak River, no doubt, emerged from the hills at 
Tribeni Ghat in the seventh century, as it does now, but 
it is quite possible, or even probable, that at that period the 
river when passing through the plains may have flowed 
in the bed far to the east, which is still remembered as the 
Old Gandak. The sfipa of Candaka's Return would then 
have been on the west side of the stream, and not on the east 
side as Bihar now is. The legend of the return of the 
charioteer would naturally be associated with the arrivul 
of the travellers at the first great river which they met, 
and it is extremely probable that, if the stipa of Candaku's 
Return is ever distinetly identified, it will be found on the 
west bank of an old bed of the Gandak. My information 
concerning the topography of the Camparon District is 
not sufficiently detailed to allow of my tracing throughout 
its whole length the old bed of the Gandak, nor do I know 
the time at which the river changed its course. 

Subject to unavoidable indistinctness of detail, I am 
convinced that the accompanying sketch map indicates 
with a near approach to accuracy the route of the Chinese 
pilgrims from the Lumbini Garden to Kudinagara. T think 
that the sites of Hamagrama, the sfipa of Candaka’s Return, 
and of Kusinara, or Kusinagara, have been approximately 
determined, and that the site of the Ashes, or Charcoal, Stipa 
has been almost certainly fixed at Lauriya - Nandangarh. 
From Kusinara to Vaisali the line of march in the plaing 
is clearly marked out by the Adoka pillars at Rampurwi, 
Lauriya- Nandangarh, Lauriya-Araraj, and Bakhira near 
Vaisali, and by the Cakravartin Raja's al iepaes wh Kesariya. 

The position of Kusinagara as determined in this paper 
is not very remote from the position of Kusinara according 
to the Pali books, Both Buddhaghosa and the Jataka place | 
Kusinara at a distance of 25 yojanas from Rajagrha (Rajgir).’ 
Assuming that the yojana used in the Pali books ia the same 
as that in which Fa-hien makes his computations, 25 yosanas 
ure equivalent to about 190 miles, Riajgir is about 40 miles 


' Rhye Davids in J. R48. for July, 1901, p. 4045, 
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Kathmindu, the capital of Nepal, is about 190 miles: 
distant i in y acdixent line measured on the map from Rajgir, | 
and the indication given in the Pali books is sufficient to. 
show that the writers believed Kusinara to be in the territory ~ 
now belonging to Nepal. According to my computation, 
the marching distance from Rajgir to the probable position 
of Kusinara would be about 32 or 33 gyajanas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Premesrertic Boma. Sires os SovurHees Lwora. 


Dean Sin,—In the Journal for October, 1901, p. 925, 
Dr. Burgess draws attention to the interesting excavations 
made by Mr. Rea in South India, and announced by him im 

-his—AnnualReport-to-the Government-of Madras:~ This 
Annual Report, being embodied in a ‘G.O.,’ is circulated 
among a few favoured individuals und institutions, but it does 
not reach the public. What we want are annual volumes 
such us those produced by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

——The world is the richer this month by the publication of | 

—Professor Flinders Petrie’s last’ rralinia Ne tcabiel 
‘Tombs**1s 1 monument-of-sp ry, published while 
“all the faets-aretresh in the explorer’s- mind, and-profusety 

—itustratied These volumes are published every year.' They 
embody the outeome of the previous season's work, They 
profess no finality. They are not kept back, as our Indian 
volumes are kept back, until some great specialist shall have 
assimilated everything that can be known, and can write 
with certainty his full and deliberate convictions. And the 
result is that while in every civilized country the work 
going on in Egypt is watched with intense interest by 
numbers of people who do not profess to possess any great 
scientific knowledge of the subject, and while, therefore, 








_* The Explorution Fund has published thirty- -three os ee 
two conoering South Initia eanieay eps tirarlencseypeay sae 
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‘Societies engaged ure supplied with funds which enable 
them to carry on the excavations and print their volumes, 
the labours of the Indian Archeological Departments fall 
invariably dead and lifeless. Whatever is being done in 
India is done almost in secret, and everybody knows that 
nothing will be heard of it for fifteen or twenty years, so 
that no one cares to support it. If we could have for India 
annual volumes such as we have for Egypt, I am confident 


that the Royal Asiatic Society and the Indian Exploration 


Fund would receive numbers of new adherents, and the value 
of their work would be greatly increased. 

‘Dr, Burgess’s seven handsome volumes have appeared at 
intervals since 1874, an interval of twenty-seven years. 
We have had no volume dealing with South India (setting 
aside epigraphical publications) since 1887, For fourteen 
years, therefore, the pwb/ie have had no information as to 
the progress of archmology in that tract. Cnn this state of 
things not be remedied P 


Notes. 
A.—Urn-burial was common in the South of Indis, and 


apparently the practice lasted into historic times, for it is 


clearly mentioned in the “Purra Nanndru.” Dr. Pope 
publishes i in the Jndian Antiquary for October, 1900 (p. 284), 
the followmg extract from one of these poems (date 
unknown, but apparently of the Chola period), It is ascribed 
to Mudunar, the lame bard of Aiytir :— 


“OQ potter-chief! maker of vessels ! 
Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 


Of smoke, veiling the ss ie 


Yalavani; the ereat “eet 

Hath gained the world of pods And so 
‘Tis thine to shape an urn, so huge 

That it shall cover the remains of such an one.’ 
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B.—The rock-bruisings at Bellary are very interesting. 
They are to be found on a hill about four miles eust of that 
town, above a trap-dyke which had been extensively used 
for the manufacture of stone axe-heads, hammers, and the 
like. I made a-rough drawing of some of these, which 
Mr. F. Fawcett published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review in 
1892, p. 147. 

C.—The ‘prehistorics’ of South India include innumerable 
quantities of rude stone circles, cromlechs, dolmens, men|itrs, 
and kist-vaens—the ‘holed dolmens’ being particularly 
interesting, and some of them of very elaborate design ; 
flint and other stone weapons, a few being palwolithie but 
most of them neolithic; hammers, adzes, chisele, mealing- 
stones, corn-crushers, grinding-stones, and axe-heads of all 
sizes and shapes; bronze and iron weapons, ornaments, and 
implements; funerenl urns, coffins, and other vessels in 
pottery; bruisings und cuttings on rocks; cinder-mounds 
in places (if these are prehistoric); carvings and rude 
sculptures on stone; gold ornaments; pottery whorls and 
beads ; and many other objects. 


Shortly after the above note was written I received, 
through the kindness of the author, a copy of Mr. R. Bruce 
Foote’s ‘‘ Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities” in the 
Government Museum at Mudras. No one could be more 
competent to undertake such a work. Mr. Foote 1s not 
only an expert in ‘prehistorics,’ but his long service in 
the Geological Department has led him into most of the 
wild tracts of Southern India. Here, then, is the first 
attempt at the much-needed classification, and it will he 
widely welcomed. When I add that a great deal remains to 
be done it must be understood that the opinion is expressed 
without the slightest wish to disparage the work of the 
author, to whom I am personally indebted for much kindness 
in former years, and for much help, advice, and encourage- 
ment. But this publication, in one of its aspects, proves 
the truth of the assertions made above. The gem of the 
Madras Collection is the great series brought together by 
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the Iate Mr. J. W. Breeks, of the Civil Service, from his 
explorations amongst the cairns and burrows of the Nilgiri 
Hills. The volume, however, dealing with this was published 
in 1874, and during the subsequent twenty-eight years no 
systematic researches appear to have been carried out in the 
Madras Presidency, except by Mr. Bruce Foote and Mr. Rea: 
und no volume bearing on the subject has been laid before 
the scientific world until the present year. 

We learn from Mr. Foote's treatise that there were in 
Southern India a palwolithie, a neolithic, and an iron age, 
but apparently no age of bronze, In the neolithic age men 
had learned how to drill the hardest stones und how to make 
household vessels of pottery. In the iron age they knew 
how to smelt that metal and to forge it into shapes for daily 
use, both in agriculture and warfare. They used the potter's 
wheel also for making their pots. They do not, however, 
appear to have been possessed of any knowledge of mixed 
metale—of copper or of bronze, There appears to have been 
a great gap, historically speaking, between the dates of the 
palwolithic and neolithic folk, but none between the men of 
the neolithic and iron ages, the latter being the direct 
descendants of the former. The carved kistvaens anil 
cromlechs of Sholiir and Mélir seem to belong to the 
later iron age, and the grotesque pottery ‘ figurines‘ 
(represented as armed with axes, daggers, and swords) to 
the earlier iron age. The iron age pottery was frequently 
so shaped that the vessels might rest embedded in soft soil, 
or on detached earthenware ‘ring-stands.’ (This was also 
the case in Egypt.) No trace of any alphabetic writing has 
been yet found, 

The author himself expresses the regret which all interested 
will feel, that in so many cases the information is imperfect. 
Often we have objects incapable of being classified in order 
of date, or of being assigned to aly particular locality, 
because this information has been for ever lost. Ie it too 
much to hope that in future greater care will be exercised, 
and that everything found will be so recorded as to convey 
to the world the full knowledge which it. is cupuble of 
teaching ? 
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Some of the points of interest in this study of prehistoric 
man—points which must be worked out in the future— 
are the following :—(A) As to disposal of the dead. What 
was the practice in palwolithic days? In neolithic and 
subsequent ages various customs seem to have obtained. 
But in what tracts, and amongst what tribes’ There 1s 
burial in large urns, the body being doubled up. There 
is burial in large pottery coffins with several lege. There is 
«remation, followed by burial in small urns. What was 
the practice amongst the tribes who buried their dead in 
(1) kistvaens sunk in the ground, (2) dolmens and cromlechs 
placed above ground, often on slopes of solid rock, as may 
be seen in the North Arcot District forests? (e.¢., was there 
any cremation prior to interment?) and at what period of 
history were thease monuments raised? It would seem that 
the custom of urn-burial was in vogue in Chola days, and 
if so, it is perhaps the latest form of sepulture in existence 
prior to the introduction of Brahmanical worship into 
Southern India. (B) As to civilization, arts, industries, 
manners, and customs. It will be most interesting to 
compare the condition of primeval tribes with that of the 
Dravidian and pre-Dravidian races of to-day. In one respect 
the older folk contrast favourably with the moderns. Their 
pottery appears to have been far harder and more durable. 
To what uge belong the elaborately-arranged dolmens of 
the western hills in the North Arcot District? Was the 
country densely or sparsely populated in prehistoric days? 
Can the ancient tribes be so localized that in historie 
sequence their descent can be traced into the dynastic 
period, and thence to the present day? Thus, if it can 
be shown that the practice of urn-burial was confined to 
the pre-dynustic Pullavas of the Eastern and Southern 
coasts, what was the practice of the tribes which afterwards 
became merged under the sovereignty of the Cheras, Cholas, 
and Pandiyans ? | 

All these riddles and many others will be solved, no 
doubt, in course of time; but when is the process of solution 
to be earnestly taken in hand? 
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And, once more, will the Government, or the Indian 
Exploration Fund, publish annual volumes, fully illustrated 
like those issued by Profeasor Flinders Petrie and his 
co-workers, containing the results of the work, not of past 
decades, but of the year immediately preceding the issue 
ofeach? It may be safely prophesied that, if this be done, 
the number of persons interested in Indian antiquities will 
rapidly increase, and both our Society and the Indian 
Exploration Fund will greatly benefit. 


RK. SEweEL1. 


2. Tae Aurwon or roe Lire or Saan Isma‘i., 


Dear Str,—With reference to Professor Denison Ross's 
paper in the J.R.A.8. for 1896, p. 249, T beg leave to 
suggest that the author of the life of Shah Isma‘l may 
have been Khwaja ‘Abdullah Marwarid. He was a high 
officer under Sultan Husain Baiqra of Herat, and some years 
after the death of that prince he entered into the service of 
Shah Isma‘l. I[ll-health, however, obliged him to give up 
public employment and to retire into private life, when he 
occupied himself in writing the life of Shah Isma‘il in prose 
and verse. He completed the prose history, which had the 
nume of the Tarikh Shahi, but did not live to finish the 
poem, These facts are recorded by Shih Isma‘il’s son, Sam 
Mirza, tn his Tahafat Sami, of which an abstract has been 
given by Silvestre de Sacy (Not. et Ex., iv, 273), It ia true 
that Sam Mirza says that ‘Abdullah died in 922, and that 
Khwandamir makes a similar statement in the Hahitb-as- 
Siyar (B.M. MS, Add. 17,925, 435%). But it seems to me 
that this date, which is only given in figures in the Tahafat, 
must be a mistake for 942. In the first pluce, Sim Mirza 
tells us that ‘Abdullah completed his history, but he could 
hardly be said to have done this unless he lived to the end of 
Shih Isma‘il’s reign, which did not oceur till 930. Secondly, 
Sam Mirza tells us (see p. 283 of De Sacy’s notice) that he 
had been ‘Abdullah’s disciple. Now Sam Mirza, as we learn 
from the Habib MS, (loc. cit., 536°), was born in 923, and so 
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could not have been the disciple of a man who died in 922, 
‘Abdullah Murwarid was a very well-known man, both as 
a public servant and as a writer, and Sim Mirza speaks of 
his history as having considerable vogue. If the anonymous 
life is not his Tarikh Shahi, what has become of the latter ? 
If we suppose that he died in 932 this would agree with the 
opinions of Professors Rieu, Koss, and Browne that the life 
was written shortly after the accession of Shah Tahmasp. 
As regards the mention of M. Zaman Mirza’s desth in the 
life, I would suggest that this fact, which occurred in 947, 
was added by a copyist or by ‘Abdullah’s son, Mirza Miimin. 
He seems to have been connected with Muhammad Aoman, 
for the two names are brucketed together in Khwandamir's 
notice of Mirza Mumin (loc. cit., 554"), and it is evident from 
the long details about M. Zaman which are given in the 
anonymous life that he and the writer must have known one 
another. Mirza Mimin was Sim Mirza's preceptor, nud 
a well-known writer and calligrapher. He afterwards 
entered Tahmiasp's service, but left him for some reason and 
went to India (not improbably in company with M- faman), 
and died there. According to De Sucy this occurred in 048, 
but I do not find this date in the British Museum copy of 
Sam Mirza’s work. 

Finally, if we must take the date 922 as the correct date 
of “Abdullah’s death, may we not hold that the latter's life 
of Shah Isma‘il was continued and completed by the son. 

Notices of ‘Abdullah Marwirid will be found in Mir ‘Ali 
Shir’s Majalis; in Daulat Shah, p. 515 of Mr. Browne's 
edition, and in Babar’s Memoirs, in his account of the eminent 


men of Sultan Husain’s Court. 
H. Beverinor, 


a. A Camponran ManavAMsa. 
Wirshurg, Sanderring 20. 
September 14, 1901. 
My pean Proresson Ruys Davins,—During the last 
three months I have possessed here at our University’s 
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library a MS. from Paris, containing, to judge from the 
catalogue in the J.P.T.S., 1882, p. 35, the Mahavamea in 
Cambodjan writing. But the catalogue is mistaken. The 
MS., which is not badly written, although it abounds with 
errors of every sort, and far exceeds in size the Mahivamaa, 
as we know it from the published text, contains a secondary 
work, embodying the Mahay. (i.e. the thirty-eight pari- 
echedas), only with many liberties in adapting it to the 
general plan the author had in view. You will better 
understand his intentions by the colophon. I quote from 
i the following verses :— 


Guddhavamsim Mohivameam sikkhinai co samaihatam 

Thipavamsam gahetvina sampinditvana ekato 

atthate gandhato capi yuttato capi ettha ca 

ayuttam paliruddhum va yadi passati kifeapi 

pubbiparam viloketva viediretva punappunam 

dhimantanam guhetabbam guhetabbam na dosato 

tividhopapadanam [written “dhoppapa”] gatiyo! duvidha 
[ written duvu’] ti ca 

tasma upaparikkhitva veditabbam [written “bba] vibhavinag 

anturayam vin ciiyam yatha siddhim upagati 

tatha kalyanusamkappa siddhim gacchanti [written “echati] 
paninam. 


Then follow two slokus containing the usual prayers, 
Then in prose: anena pufiena maya katena sikkheyyam 
[written “yya| tam dhammavaram jinassa, pafiifya silena 
kusalena cati [written cito or cago] anagate ketumagyam 
[? ketumaghyam ?] bhaveyyam, yada sutvana saddhammam 
Mettayyass’ |[thus clearly] eva santike pasanno pitiya 
mayham pabbaji jinasisane Moggalidno ti nimiham. Then 
follow two slokas of benedictions, 

This Moggallina, of whose date we as yet know nothing, 
was certainly no great poct, but, so far os he was led by the 
wish to banish darkness wherever the reader of the existent 


' In Cambodjan g and ¢ are the sume, 1 read rativo: but the Poe. 
verse is not auite imelligihts io me, J 4 al this 
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Mahavamsa may meet with it, and to amplify more and 
more the original text, his task is executed pretty well. To 
demonstrate this, [ beg to point out only two instances. 

(1) After the first four verses of the first chapter follows 
a section which bears the subscription: Uruveclagamanam 
nitthitum, of about 490 dlokas, beginning with Pubbe kira 
gavesanto bodhifianam narasabho. 

From bodbito navame miise (sl. 1 of the Mv.) the com- 
pilation agrees with the text, but already in the second half 
it disagrees and makes a digression, relating in detail and 
with many interspersed dinlogues the affairs in Lanka on 
Buddha’s first visit there. Whereas the original text 
consists of 24 dlokas from Bodhito (v. 19) to the concluston 
(v. 43) of the Muhiyahganigamana, Moggallina has brought 
them up to more than 200, a few only being identical with 
those in the printed text of the Mv. In other sections the 
additions are smaller, but every section has additions. 

(2) In ch. ¥ (ed. Turnour, p. 41) is simply related how Tissa 
propounded to the king (Asoka) the Tittirajataka. From 
the circumstances under which this was done it follows that 
Jat. iii, 64.8qq.is meant. In the compilation of Moggallana, 
however, after the words “thero bodhesi rajanam vatva 
Tittirajatakam,” the whole Jataka, i.e. a versificution of the 
commentary, including the stanzas, is inserted, beginning 
with— 

Atite Brahmadattamhi karente bhavanam kira 
sumiddhe nagare ramme pure Baranasivhaye. 


This addition consists of thirty 4lokas, and it is connected 
with the ‘ Rahmenerzahlung,’ so to speak, by the words— 


tam dhammadesanam sutva raja attamano tato 
vasanto garu sattaham rajuyyine manorame 
aikkhipetva mohipalam sambuddhasumayam varum. 


The verb fin. is missing, as often, und ‘garu’ instead of 
‘tatthu’ (reading of the printed text) was needed, in order 
to remind the reader that Tissn is spoken of in the second 
half of the dloka (which, in our case, has an additional line). 
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For a fuller report on this singular work, its sources and 


composition, I may be allowed to refer to my new edition 


of the Mahaivamsa now in preparation.— Yours faithfully, 
| EK. Hanpy. 


4. A Sansknir Maxim. 
Redhill. 
Nocember 25, 1901. 
Dean Proressor Ruvs Davins,—In the Preface to my 
pamphlet on Sanskrit Maxims, which was published Inst 
year and noticed in this year’s July number of the R.A.S. 
Journal, | gave a short list of nyfyas contained in the 
lexicons, but which I had failed to find in the literature. 
Amongst them was the andhagajanyaya, “the maxim of the 
blind men and the elephant.” I have since discovered it, 
however, in SureSvara’s huge vartika on Brhaddranyakopani- 
sadbhdgya, 4. 4. 566 (p, 1813 of Anandiérama edition). 
The verse ia as follows :— 
“ Ekam evaikariipam sadvastvajiatam niraijanam | 
Jatyandbagajadrstyeva kotiguh kalpyate mrsa.” || 


But a much more interesting fact in connection with this 
nyaya is that the story on which it is based is of Buddhistic 
origin. Several months ago Monsieur Barth informed me 
that he had met with it in some Buddhist work which he 
could not then remember; ond now the missing link has 
been supplied by Monsieur Louis de la Vallée Poussin, who 
referred me to p. 187 of your Dialogues of the Buddhn. 
Tt is thera stated that the story was told by Gotama himself 
to a number of non-Buddhist teachers who were disputing 
as to the meaning of the Ten Indeterminates (“ Whether 
the world is eternal or not,” etc.), and I now learn from 
yourself that the original is contained in Udéna, vi, 4, 
pp. 66-69 of the Pali Text Society's edition. 

I hope to embody this information in a Second Handful 
of Sanskrit Marims which I have in the press. — Yours 

G. A. Jaco. 
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5, Curononocy ory roe Kusix Dynasty or Norraens 
Iwnta. 
Chelten/jiam. 
December 16, 1901. 


My pean Proresson Ruvs Davins,—I shall be obliged 
if you can spare a little space in the January number of 
the Journal for the announcement that I believe myself to 
be so fortunate us to have solved the long-debated problem 
of the Kusan chronology. 

The known dates are :-— 

Kaniska, from 4 to 28. 
Huviska, ., 29 ,, 60. 
Visudeva, ,, 4 =~. Of. 


These dates are, I think, expressed in the Laukika or 

Saptarshi Era of Kasmir, the millenniums and centuries being 

omitted in accordance with the practice of the Rajataraigint. 
The corresponding dates are :— 


Kiny. Lankike., alt Fuga. 4D! 
Kaniska in [ $2.]05 + 25 aout) ns 129-130 


7 a [32 j28 ‘ie $253 7 154-1552 
Huviska ., [82]29 ,, 3254 = 158-156" 


és -. fsajeo.,, 3285 = I84-185 
Vasudeva .. [S2]74 ,, = 3299 = 198-199 
‘ .. [32]98 , = 8323 = 299-998 


I have worked out this result in detail, after consideration 
of all the principal writings on this subject, including the 
recent essays of Messrs, Bhandarkar, Boyer, Sylvain Lévi, 
and Specht. 

I hope on another ocension, in due course, to convince 
others, as I have convinced myself, that my solution is in 
conformity with the Chinese, epigraphic, numismatic, and 
monumental evidence—or, in other words, that it satisfies 
all the conditions of the problem.—Yours sincerely, 

Vincent A. Smqrrnu. 

! 4 Hook of Indian Eras,” Table 1vi. 


* ‘The table gives the figures as stated, but T shonld have expected 152-155 
and 144-154, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“un Ewsrztrrreunc per Sard—Ivscurirren, By Exxo 
Lirrmaxs. pp. viii+76. (Leipzig, 1901.) 


Far to the south-east of Damascus, in the volcanic region 
of the Harra, and more especially in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Safa, a number of inscriptions in an unknown 
character were discovered by the English’ traveller Cyril 
Graham in 1857, Others were found in later years by 
Wetzstein and De Vogié, and their number has recently 
been considerably increased by the journeys of Messrs. 
Dussaud and Macler, and, to a greater extent, by the 
American Archwological Expedition in Syria in 1899-1900, 
Graham himeelf published an article on his finds in this 
Journal (1860, Vol. XVII, pp. 286-297), but it is to the 
Germans ©. Blau and D, H. Miller, and more particularly 
to the versatile French scholar Halévy, that we owe uny 
considerable knowledge of the contents of these inscriptions. 

In the course of the recent American expedition referred 
to above, Herr Enno Littmann, of Oldenberg, who repre- 
sented the department of Semitic epigraphy, made a hurried 
journey through the Harra and the Ruhbeh oasis, and copied 
134 of these so-called Sufa inseriptions, upon the publication 
of which he is now engaged. ‘The present monograph is 
a prolegomena to the lurger work, and is intended to sot 
the decipherment of these inscriptions upon a surer basis, 
The first part of his book deals with those characters for 
Which he has suggested values differing from Hualévy. To 
put it briefly, we may say that Halévy drew up an alphabet 
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of twenty-three characters corresponding to that of the 
Hebrew, with the addition of a sign for ¢ (A). This 
additional sign in itself should have aroused suspicion, but 
for twenty years his identifications have been accepted, 
and appear, for example, in Euting’s fine table of Semitic 
alphabets which accompanies Zimmern’s Vergleichende Gram- 
matik (1898), Praetorius, however, in a review of Halévy's 
book (which was a reprint of a series of papers to the 
Journal Asiatique, 1877-1882), did not fail to see the incom- 
pleteness of the identifications, and now Littmann makes 
it highly probable that the alphabet actually consists of 
twenty-eight letters corresponding in number and value to 
the Arabic, a return in theory to the views of the earlier 
devipherers, Halévy’s ] now becomes |; a character which 
was formerly looked wpon as a variant of & is here shown 
to be the regular form of > (fj), and so on. Littmann 
makes a fresh examination of the inscriptions, and contends 
that it is only by adopting the new readings that they 
become intelligible. For example, Halévy’s ¥ should be 
’, and the name which the former read ONY should be 
ONY, with which Littmann compares the Safa ope", 
and the newly-discovered Nubatean One end DIDINDY 
In like manner, Halévy’s & is clearly to be read 5, and 
the legend D2, which was accompanied by a rude 
drawing of a horse, should obviously be read DMEM. 
Similarly, for Sender we should now read ONDOD, a nume 
which has abundant analogies, In the second part of his 
book Littmann has transliterated a number of inseriptions 
which are not wholly genealogical and offer some interesting 
additions to the vocabulary. Many of these, unfortunately, 
are almost unintelligible, and the meaning that can he 
wrested from them is too often only plausible. Tho majority 
of them are from De Vogié and Dussaud, and are pot 
accompanied by any facsimiles, 

It is hardly necessary to observe that Herr Littmann’s 
conclusions, if sound, will mark an important stage in the 
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decipherment of the Safa inscriptions, and will aid the 
reading of the closely reluted Lihyan inscriptions of el- Ola. 
Further investigation, it is to be hoped, will give us more 
precise information regarding the nomad Arab tribes whose 
work these inscriptions are. Already, thanks to one of 
Littmann’s inscriptions, 1t 1s possible to date them more 
precisely than hitherto, since it is highly probable that the 
“vear of the war of the Nubateans”” (62) 3M M3), which 
he has found cited (p. iv), is a reference to ['rajan’s campaign 
of aw. 106. It is noteworthy that, whereas the Sinaitiec and 
Nabatean inscriptions are Arabic solely as regards the proper 
names, those of Sufa are entirely South Semitic; only one or 
two names (e.g. ‘MD, p. 44) appear to be Jewish. On the other 
hand, the article is not JN, as in the Sinaitic proper names, 
but always —apparently connected with the Lihyan i. 
The alphubet, too, does not, like the Sinaitie and Nabatean, 
belong to the Aramaic branch, but, as Littmann’s table shows, 
is closely related to the South Semitic scripts. Here 1t may 
be remarked that it is difficult to see upon what grounds 
a recent writer! has asserted that the Safa alphabet i a link 
connecting the alphabets of the Southern Semites with the 
Pheenician, a view which must rest upon a preconceived 
notion of its antiquity. Though not ancient it is of some 
interest, since it ia not improbable that some of the 
characters have survived in a modified form im the 
Arab cattle-sasma, specimens of which have been collected 
by Burton, Doughty, and others. These would then find 
their analogy: in the yapayyna of the Greeks (as instanced 
In the «xewrerias and caudopas), and the ancient house- 
or clan-marks of northern Europe, evidence in favour of 
a totemic origin being as yet wanting.” Returning to 
Littmann's alphabet, we note that the character whack ha 


' The Edinborgh Reciew, July, 1901, p. 46. 

? Robertson Bmith's conjecture (Ninadip ang saipldne hed in Early Arehia, 
p. 212 ae) Sink sepee. seein of. the Od, eons eee 1 in origin, 
they may have primaesiy ropeyeee represented tutem#, haa not us yet nh subviantinted 
by the few waar which have ear sin 
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identifies ns 3 has the form of a rough circle, or even an 
oblong, either (as he suggests) a borrowing from the so- 
called proto-Arabic, or, more probably, a differentiation of 
Y (the view of Praetorius). It is also noteworthy that his 
signs for  (_2) and ¥ are practically identical with the South 
Arabian 4 (3) and ~. These equations are difficult, and 
if substantiated will further complicate Semitic phonology. 
Tn a work of this nature, where so much pains hus 
been taken to collect material to support the newly- 
proposed readings, it must sometimes happen that the 
evidence is of doubtful weight. When, for example, the 
validity of a proposed reading of a name is supported 
by a reference to a corresponding Arabic root, even 
though it may be “zur Namenbildung wohl geeignet” 
(p. 21), we are reminded of what Renan said of the Arabic 
lexicon. Moreover, the testimony of names from Greek 
inscriptions ia of necessity sometimes ambiguous. It is 
certainly difficult to decide whether adeaog should be cited 
in support of fon (p. 26), or whether, lke adacados, it 
does not represent a form from the root py. Similarly, 
vagey\ov, instead of supporting a form SSD) (p. 21), 
might, in all probability, like neva, go back to the Palmyrene 
NDlor SE’). Littmann's reading 45 (p. 8) is, as the plate 
shows, far from certain, He supports it by the Sinaitie 
"11, which, as a matter of fact, could also be read {o" 3 
(ao Euting) or Yh. The Palmyrene name no, which 
he cites in support of his reading non (foc. cit.), is not 
necessarily from the same root (see Cook, Aramaic Glossary, 
s.c.). These criticisms, however, do not diminish the 
importance of Littmann’s book, and the weight of the 
cumulative evidence favours the general correctness of his 
resiults.. 

On: pj. 17, "FAT, on the last line, is a misprint. for ont, 
and for the statement on p- 34 that FEYS. is found in 
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Nabatean I can find no justification. The view that atouder 
and a\a$avas come from PN (p. 32, «. A7Y) I fail to 
understand, since a\adewras occurs in a bilingual inscription 
where the corresponding Palmyrene reads NID VY (or rather 
NOIDIN).! 

In conclusion, it is worth remembering that although the 
thirty-one Safa inseriptions which Graham published in this 
Journal do not appear to be absolutely trustworthy copies, 
yet, of the seventeen identifications which he proposed more 
than forty years ago, nearly half of them still hold goal, and 
two even (} and Fj, though unrecognized by Halévy, are 
now substantiated by Littmann himself. Whilst we desire 
to give Graham's work that prominence which is justly 
due to every pioneer, our admiration for the patient investi- 
gation of later decipherers undergoes no diminution. We 
shall look forward to the publication of the results of the 
American Archeological Expedition (of the importance of 
which we gain some idea from Mr. Butler's report in the 
American Journal of Archeology, vol. iv), and shall await 
with special interest the appearance of Herr Littmaun’s 
edition of the newly-found inscriptions. 


S.A. ©. 


F. H. Wetssacu: Dire Sumeriscue Frace. 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1598. 10s.) 


One feels inclined to call this hook the description of 
a modern ‘comedy of errors,’ for in it is described the process 
of evolution of the study of the so-called Sumerian language 
found in the cuneiform tablets. The author gives, in the first 
half of his book, a minute historical and chronological descrip- 
tion of all the views which have hitherto been enunciated 
concerning the nature and character of this language; the 
contending notions entertained by Halévy as well as those of 


' Bee J. Mordtmann, Pulmyreniscies, p. 26, in the Mitteidmgen d. Forter- 
anafuchen Geecilechaft, 1A9Y, 1. 
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his opponents. The whole discussion turns mainly round the 
point raised first by Halévy as to whether there is any truth 
iq the assumption that the so-called bilingual tablets and 
inscriptions contain a different language or only a variation 
in the script alone, ie. whether they represent a different 
lunguage, called by Oppert Sumerian, or only o different 
way of writing. Tho majority of scholars hold to the former 
theory. In the second part of his book Herr Weissbach 
treats us to his views on the subject, Whilst in the first 
he proves to be painstaking and accurate, and therefore 
reliable, giving « clear picture of the constantly changing 
views of the representatives of Assyriology, groping slowly 
irom one error to another, and emancipating themselves 
step by step from those mistakes; in the second he is no 
Jess binsed and unreliable than all his eompeers, It makes 
one doubt his qualification to discuss with authority the 
problem when we find him referring to modern argét and 
thieves’ language as arguments. No one ean doubt the 
fandamental fact that hitherto no clear and unequivocal 
reference to this language as a distinct and different one 
ftom the other (Assyrian) has been found, which, to any the 
least, is very surprising, considering the large number of 
such so-ealled bilingual texts. It can also not be doubted that 
this language is thoroughly permeated with Semitic words ; 
not one single purely Sumerian text has been found free 
af these elements, which even predominate in all the texts 
hitherto recovered. An argument such as the following 
cannot be taken us serious. It is advanced by the author as 
nm explanation of the fact, that we find in the Assyrian 
cuneiform seript, signs for the purely Semitic sounds k, 
T,3, and HL The author remarks, “ In modorn Persian the 
Arabic sign ¢ is also found in Iranian words, and Semitic 
signs have been adopted for Non-Semitic words, Woe ure 
therefore justified in believing that the Assyrians could have 


‘done the same in adopting the script of another language’? 


ip. 147). The author forgets that it is a totally different 
thing to adopt signs already in existence and to adapt them 
to the new requirements—as has happened with the alphabet: 
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in its migration from East to West, where afterwards the 
superfluous signs haveoften disappeared—and,on the contrary, 
to adopt signs which could not originally huve existed at all. 
For if the inventors of the cuneiform script, according to the 
current theory, were a people of a non-Semitic origm, not 
having such sounds in their language, they would not idly 
invent signs which would be of nouseto them. If they then 
originated that system of writing they must have had these 
purely Semitic sounds in their lunguage, and must have 
therefore been a Semitic people. It is premature, however, 
to fix definitely as yet the true character of that language 
with the still seant knowledge of the so-called Sumerian. 


A solution will be found if we admit that these bilingual. 


texts represent two different Semitic languages, one more 
pure, the other mixed, und in w later period, with non- 
Semitic elements, but still not so much as to be considered 
as a different languuge altogether. lence the silence aa 
to a distinct name, hence its pronounced Semitic phonetics, 
and some portions of the grammatical structure. In con- 
clusion, the wish may be expressed that henceforth, if 
possible, the discussion be kept free from the personal 
elemeut that has contributed so much to obscure the issue, 
The author of this book has also not been able to withstand 
temptation. 


Rev. Suerrarp Eraumost Burxany. ELeMents oF THE 
Juwisn ann Mounammanax Cacenpans, with Rules 
and Tables and Explanatory Notes on the Julian and 
Gregorian Calendara, 4to. (London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1901. 21s.) 


Since Sachau’s edition of Albiruni’s “ Chronology of 
Ancient Nations” no more important contribution to this 
question has appeared in English—nay, in any other language. 
The subject is not a populur one, and somewhat remote from 
the daily necessities. It requires some of the idealism of 
the eclussical scholar and of the mathematician who revels 
in abstract theorems, to tackle so delicate and intricate 
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a problem as the elucidation of the Jewish Calendar. The 
Muhammadan runs on more smooth lines as far as its 
original history is concerned, and its governing principles. 
Not so the former, the origin and history of which are 
involved in great obscurity. At the time when it appears 
it 1s fully developed, and so carefully worked out that during 
the sixteen hundred years since it has been known not 
a single alteration has been made to it. With great acumen 
the Rev.S. B, Burnaby tries to lay bare the guiding principles, 
and to unravel partly, if not the history, at least the practical 
manipulation of the system. He is right in asserting that 
the Culendar, as now known and observed by the Jews, is 
the one promulgated by the Prince Hillel II, whose com- 
putations agree with those of Hipparchus. The whole 
system is then elaborately described, and numerous tables 
help to make the book almost indispensuble for anyone 
mtereated in the Calendar. The author has been able to 
show that even the best of scholars who have studied the 
Calendar have gone astray in some details; notably important 
is his statement that the Kebiéth are not stationary. 
A valuable contribution is the disquisition on the Megillath 
Taamth (p, 240 1). No leas lucid and instructive is the 
description of the Muhammadan Calendar and of the Julian 
and Greporian. The book is the work of ao thorough 
scholar and a master of his subject, and can confidently 
be relied upon. 
M. G. 


W. Skear. Fantes ann Fork Tates rrom an Easrerx 
Forest. Dlustrated by F, H. Towxsenn. (Cambridge, 


19u1,) 


The author of “Malay Magic” presents us here with 
specimens of folk- tales collected from the same Malayan 
wmurces. It is a delightful publication from every point of 
view, und Mr. Skent is to be urged on to the publication 
of ull the materials he has collected. if, as we may sume, 
they are of a similar character. Out of the twenty-six 
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tales, seventeen are purely animal stories, told in the very 
language of the East, though shorn of its redundancy, but not 
adapted to European standards. The poetry of the animal 
world in tales and fables is being enriched by the lithe and 
lovable “ Friend Mouse-deer,” which takes the place of the 
fox of the Western world, All the tales are taken from 
the mouth of the local Malay story-teller, and the scholarly 
reputation of the author warrants the genuineness of the 
muterials thus collected. It is a pity that the folkloristic 
side of the tales has been completely neglected. When the 
rest is so good one is often given to ask for more. Many 
of these tales throw a new light on old acquaintances, 
which appear here under a somewhat changed form, of 
great value for comparative studies. I cannot discuss each 
of them separately. Only a few may be mentioned, for 
they struck me specially when reading them. The very 
first, as pointed out by the author in the notes—which, by 
the way, are, for the rest, of a more philological character— 
belongs to a circle of well-known tales, connected only 
in the East with the name of King Solomon. This points 
to the fuct that they must have come with the Islam. 
This parallel occurs among the so-called Purables of 
King Solomon as “The Three Advices.” No. iv, “ Who 
Killed the Otter’s Bubies ?” is a variant of one of the stories 
of the Noodles, in which an innocent man, by a chain of 
curious argumentation, is proved to be the culprit, and is 
punished for a crime of which he is not aware even in 
the remotest degree. Of the highest interest to me is the 
following, No. v, “A Vegetarian Dispute,” which I intend 
studying more fully elsewhere. For I see in it the only 
known Eastern variant of one of the most curious Byzantine 
legends, viz. the “Condemnatio Uvae” (v. Krummbacher, 
p. 483). To the circle of “ The Ungrateful Animal” belongs 
No, viii, with the difference that in the Western tales it is the 
snuke, in the Malay version the tiger, who is caught by his 
own wickedness, In No. xv we have the Oriental version of 
the old French fublieau of “ Les trois bossus.” To the tale 
of the “Courageous Gipsy,” or Cosquin No. vil in 4 more 
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modernized form, belongs No. xiii. 


7 


In the Rumanian, 


etc,, tales he threatens to eat the devil, and the lutter runs 
away, just as in the Mulay the Mouse-deer threatens to a 


the tiger, and feigna to be grateful to the ape for decoying 
the tiger to his destruction, by which he frightens the 
latter awny. 

The illustrations are spirited, and the book a pleasant 
instalment of more good things to come from the “ Eastern 
Forest.” 

M. G, 


Rapport sur une Mission Screstiriave En Tunauin 
pDAstr, par Dom J. Panisor. Extrait des Nouvelles 
Archives des Missions Scientifiques, t, ix, (Puris : 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1900.) 


The object of Dom Purisot’s mission was twofold—( 1) to 
investigate the Neo-Syriuc dialect of Ma‘lala; ond (2) to 
study the music of this part of Asia Minor, and to make 
a collection of traditional airs sacred and secular. 

The three villages of Jub‘idin, Ma'lala, and Bakha, 
comprising in all some 1,500 Inhabitants, form a small 
linguistic island, in which Syriac has continued to flourish, 
while all the rest of Asia Minor has been submerged by the 
flood of Arabic. Dom Parisot has tilreudy dealt with this 


‘interesting survival in his articles on “Le dialecte de 


Ma‘lala” published in the Journal Astatique. The present 
Report is almost wholly occupied with the musical question, 
and contains, in addition to an aceount of the various 
musical systems, a collection of 458 traditional girs, These 
are classified as (1) Maronite, (2) Arabic ecclesinstical, 
(3) Arabic secular, (4) Syrian, (5) Chaldean; and, as an 
appendix, are added a number of Israclitish melodies of the 
Jews of Jerusalem, In a short introduction Dom Pariant: 
explains the peculiarities of tonality and the construction 
of the musical scale which are characteristic of each of these 
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The study of Orientul musie from a European standpoint 
is one which can only be undertaken profitably by those 
few scholars who possess a very rare combination of gilts, 
Asa rule, Orientalists are nut musicians, and musicians are 
not Orieutalists in any sense of the word; but, apart from 
this fact, the scientific grasp of the principles of any 
foreign musical system, and still more, perhups, its artistic 
‘appreciation, present difficulties which can only be sur- 
mounted by years of patient study and actual experience. 

For the present, the most important task is to rescue from 
oblivion all such musical systems as are in danger of passing 
away without record; and from this point of view—that of 
providing trustworthy material for the future investigator— 
the present Heport is most acceptable, The collection of 
80 many traditionul airs must have been a task of much 
patience. How truly Dom Parisot’s words, explaining one 
of his difficulties in securing the correct reading in every 
case, will come home to all who have had much to do with 
singers !—"' La-bas, plus qu’ailleurs, celui qu’on presente 
comme le meilleur chanteur n'est pas toujours le plus siir. 
IL peut, en effet, céder au désir de déployer son organe 
vouale au détriment de la fidélité de l'air 4 noter.” 


The acre Lanpscuarr BapyLonten NACH DEN ABABISCHEN 
Geocrapurks. Won Dr. M.Srreecx. Theil. (Leiden: 
Brill, LYO1.) 


With commendable promptitude Dr. Streck has now issued 
the second part of hia work, but with the thorough-going 
method that he follows at least two porta more must yet be 
written to complete his survey of Babyloniu. The present 
instalment describes the course of the Tigris, with the cities 
on either bank, from Takrit, the first town of ‘Irak on the 
river a hundred miles above Baghdad, down to Wasit, below 
which city the Tigris flows out into the Great Swamps. An 
interesting chapter (pp. 182-219) is devoted to the topo- 
graphy of Samarra, the capital during more than half 
a century of the Abbasid Culiphs. Dr. Streck, following 
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Yu'kubi, gives details of the many palaces which Mu‘tasim 
and his successors erected there, and next describes the 
five main thoroughfares which traversed the newly-built 
city. It is perhaps a pity that the writer, at this point, 
did not prevail on his publishers to supply a ground-plan 
of medieval Samarra, which could easily have been con- 
structed from the detailed description of Ya'kibi and other 
contemporuries; it would have been interesting to see how 
the triangulation of main streets and canals could have 
been worked out. 

Coming down below Baghdad, Dr. Streck gives a long 
account of Al-Madain, or ‘the Cities,’ as the Arabs nhumed 
the complex of seven hamleta that stood amoug the ruins 
of Ctesiphon and Seleucia. On p. 270 our author sume 
up the evidence as to ‘the seven,’ too long to quote here, 
but which may be recommended to reographers interested in 
the subject, Passing on to Kiit-al-‘Amarah, Dr. Streck 
points out that the Tigris during the middle iges Howed 
down the course now known as the Shatt-ul- Huy, past Wasit 
to the Swamps, this being the all-important fact for under. 
standing the geography of the country during the period 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. At the present day the Tigris 
takes a more easterly course below Kiit-al-‘Amiarah, but 
Dr. Streck makes no attempt to solve the problem as to 
the date when this important change of the Tigris bed 
tuvk place. 

The deseription of Wasit is all that can be desired: our 
author, however, implies (p. 332) that Wasit never recovered 
from the Mongol suck in the time of Hilagi, ap. 1258, 
This is far from being exact: Wasit must still have been 
a populous city when the geographer Kazwiul was Judge 
(hadi) there in the latter half of the thirteenth century A.1., 
aud Wasit continued to be the chief town of Lower Babylonia 
till the close of the following century, when the Place was 
tuken and sucked by the armies of Timur. In conclusion, 
we may note that the word Masira‘at can hardly be rightly 
translated (p. 427) as ‘ Strassewecke !: the very anecdote 
which Dr. Streck quotes—us to Low the governor Hajjaj 
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having been sent an Indian elephant as a present, the great 
quadruped was landed from the boat at the Mashra‘at-al-Fil 
—shows plainly that the term must be translated by ‘ whart,’ 
and this Elephant’s Wharf in later times continued to be 
a well-known place in Wasit. 

It is to be hoped that in the next instalment Dr. Streck 
will give us a map of Babylonia. 

G. Lr 8. 


De. Gustrar H, Darmax, ArnamariscH-NEVHEBRARISCHES 
Worrtensucn zo Tancum, Tacuup, vuxp Minnasce, 


Vol, i, (Frankfurt a/M.: J. Kauffmann, 1901.) 


After six years Professor Dalman has at last finished 
the Dictionary to the Targum, Talmud, and Midrash, the 
firat part of which had been reviewed by me in this Journal 
in 1894. The second and concluding volume partakes of 
the same characteristics then briefly commented upon. It 
is the first attempt of a complete dictionary of this language 
in a concise form and at a reasonable price, It will prove 
indispensable to the beginner, and it is marked by the 
accuracy which Professor Dalman sometimes overdoes in 
his desire of giving a correct vocalization and in amending 
what he believes to be incorrect and corrupt readings in 
the Midrashic texts, In the first instance he follows in too 
slavish a manner the Yemenite tradition, adding to it his 
own interpretation of it. It is specially noticenble in the 
punctuation and in the placing of the Daggesh in many 
words where there is no cogent reason to assume that the 
letters had been pronounced as Tenues. It is a mistake to 
adopt the biblical tradition as a guide for post-biblical and 
non-Hebrew words, The rules which guided the Massorites 
cannot be safely applied to any book outside the sacred 
Canon, for as often as not the Mussoretic tradition deviates 
from those general rules. A disjunctive accent at once 
changes the character of an initial letter in the following 
word, but where is one to look for a similar tradition in 
texts without accents or vowels based on ancient tradition ? 
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A practical example will show how insufficient the reason 
is which has guided Professor Dalman in the manner of his 
punctuation und vocalization, According to him, words with 
initial 5 (&), though derived from the Greek. like xaXKoe, 
ought to have the firat letter hard, and we find the word in 
question in the Dictionary with a Daggesh, thus sUgresting 
that it had been so pronounced in ancient times, It is 
absolutely incorrect and misleading. A Hebrew biblical word 
in that position would require, if standing absolute, to have 
the initial letter -5 with Daggesh, but this rule not only does 
not hold good for New Hebrew, but is in truth not correct, 
as proved by the examples derived from the Greek, or in 
Inter times from the Latin, when 5 was surely pronounced 
soft=y. Nor can we understand the reason for the 
voenlization ‘ Lolab," when the traditional form is *Lalub? ; 
there is no grammatical necessity for deviating from this 
latter form. Why has the author ineluded in his Vocubulary 
the doubtful Sukkoth (Amos, y, 26), declaring at the same 
time in definite manner that it was the name of 4 gril P 
Commentators of the Bible are not agreed upon it. Hut 
however many the differences may be betwoen our views 
aud these of the learned author, no one can gainsay 
that this publication is one of practical use and of great 
scientific value for the study of the texts written in 
Arumaic and New Hebrew. Numerous additions at the 
end of the volume show the book not to be perfect, But 
there is no limit to such possible additions, especially 
if we tuke into consideration the author's attempts ut 
correcting the readings in the texts from which he borrows 
his materials, Almost every new MS, will offer tariae 
fectiones. A Gorman-Hebrew Index would have more than 
doubled the value of this publication, which, meritorious 
though it is, does not fully supersede the old and invaluable, 
but almost forgotten “Semahh David" of David a Portuleone. 


M, G, 


= 
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Asoka, Tax Bunpuist Emreron or Inpia, By Vincent A. 
Surra, M.K.A.S. pp. 204. (Rulers of India Series. 
Oxford Press. Price ds. 6a.) 


I had undertaken to write the book on Asoka for this 
series, but the very scanty leisure available to me was not 
sufficient to enable me to get the work ready in time, and 
I was very glad to hear that Mr. Vincent Smith would 
undertake it. He has produced an admirable little book, 
just what was wanted, popular, and at the same time 
scholarly, giving in brief the cream of the results so far 
obtained by the study of such evidence as we have on the 
history of Asoka. 

The main evidence is, of course, the edicts promulgated 
by Asoka himself, and engraved by his orders on stone 
pillars and rocks throughout his extensive empire. The 
ones already discovered amount in number to thirty-four, 
and it is not doubted that others will yet be found. But 
this evidence is supplemented, and often rendered intelligible, 
by other information derived from three sources—the details, 
derived mostly from Megusthenes, the Greek ambassador at 
the court of Patna, which have been preserved in scanty 
and imperfect notices by later Greek writers; the state- 
ments, often correct and often legendary, of later Indinn 
writers, including the Ceylon chroniclers; and the incidental 
references, often correct and often legendary, made by the 
Chinese pilgrims in the fourth, sixth, and eighth centuries, 
to the Buddhist shrines in India, Of these the Greek 
notices are the most reliable, being much older; and it 
is from Greek sources that the real date of Asoka has 
been fixed within a year or two. But the traditions of 
India, as handed down by the Sanskrit, Pali, and Chinese 
writers, though centuries later, have also preserved, amid 
much legend and distortion, material of value for the 
critical historian. 

The plan of the book is accordingly very simple. In 
the first chapters, occupying about a hundred pages, the 
author gives an account, derived from all the sources, of 
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Bt the historical facts ascertainable about Asoka and his 
— monuments. There then follows a complete translution, 
oe occupying 45 pages, in English, of all the edicts. These 


have all been translated before, most of them several 
| times; but these former translutions are scattered through 
mt numerous learned publications; and this is the first time 

that the whole have been published consecutively in English. 

Then follows a summary, in 12 pages, of such traditions 

wbout Asoka, current in the fourth and fifth centuries a.p, 

at Anuradhapura, as have been preserved in the Dipavamsa 

and the Mubivamsa; and finally, in the lust chapter of 
| “1 pages, we have a similar summary of such traditions 
about Asoka, current from the third to the seventh century 
in India, 15 have been preserved in the Asokivadina or by 
| the Chinese pilgrims, 

The first and most important part is exceedingly well 
done. Without entering into any lengthy or learned 
discussions, und simply ignoring the Inter traditions except 
in so far as they throw light on, or are confirmed by, the 
eurlier evidence, the author, with sound judgment, and in 
well-written und easy style, tells us whut the cultured 
reader, who has neither time nor inclination to study the 
edicts word for word, would wish to know. The translation 
of the edicts, chiefly based, of course, on the invaluable 
discussions and renderings of Senart and of Biibler, is also 
a distinct success, both readable and accurate. For the 
object in view it was not desirable to enter into discussion 

J with the great scholars who have differed in the interpre- 

tution of isoluted words; but occasionally, in ousea of 

importance, such divergences are referred to in the few 

short notes, which are brief and clear, and well chosen. 

It was o happy idea of the author to put a title to ench 

edict; and the titles chosen are such as uasist the reader 

to appreciate more clearly the object the royul author of 
the edicts had in view. 

| One of the most distinguished of our Honorary Membera 

4 is said to have advised the author of a learned work: “B 

sure to leave an error or two. You really must think of 
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the poor reviewer!" And I suppose, as a reviewer, one 
ought to find some fault. It is not easy; but there are 
two objects of Mr. Vincent Smith's antipathy I should like 
to say a word for. He suys (p. 7) that he has— 
“shunned the pedantic atrocities of international trans- 
literation systems, which do not shrink from presenting 
Krishna in the guise of Krsna, Champa as Nampa, and 


af 
SO OTh. 


Now this is really very funny. For the international 


system expressly contemplates the use in popular works of 


such forms as Krishna (which muy fairly be regarded us 
an English word): wnd it has expressly rejected the italic & 
4S i representation of the sound of the English c4. One 
is sorry to find se sound a scholar, who all through the 
book transliterates rightly enough, going over, on grounds 
#0 Mistaken, to the camp of the enemy, Correct trans- 
literation is, on practical grounds, a considerable aid to 
the spread of knowledge, and it will, sooner or later, be 
generally adopted. The international system has been very 
carefully considered by a number of scholars of some 
eminence, for whom the author has, no doubt, a sincere 
respect; and it hus been formally recognized by the Society. 
But it has still to contend against thut sort of sentimental 
antipathy to which the author gives such forcible expression. 
And his phrase may be used by the opponents of correct 
transliteration, who will not, perhaps, always think it 
hecessary to add that his actual practice shows him to be 
really on the other side. 

The other case is of u similar kind. ‘The author seems 
unable to mention the Ceylon chroniclers—the unknown 
author of the Dipavamsa, and Mahanima the author of the 
Muhavamea — without a strange ferocity. Three or four 
times he stops to turn and rend these unfortunate old 
Writers. Are they really so much more mendacious than 
other chroniclers—the English ones, for instance? Is it 
quite so certain that they deliberately invented lies ? 
Another hypothesis is ot least equally possible, namely, 
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the time and place when they wrote, and that they were 
quite sincere in supposing themselves to be contributing 
useful work in doing so. Those traditions must, of course, 
be used under the guidance of the accepted lawa of 
historical criticism relating to the use of such material. 
But it is quite feasible to observe those laws without 
forgetting the debt of gratitude we owe to the author 
whose work the original decipherer of Asoka’s edicts found 
so indispensable a help. Mahanima was a monk, it must 
be admitted. But so also were the English chroniclers, 
and the Chinese pilgrims. He believed in the miraculous. 
So did they. He has preserved traditions, quite useful as 
evidence of the belief in his time, and of little or no 
value as evidence of events centuries before, So did 
they. He tells us legends which he himself believed, and 
which we do not. But so did the Chinese pilgrims, of 
whom Mr. Vincent Smith, very rightly, speaks with courtesy 
and respect, simply ignoring their miracles, and making 
what use is critically possible of what else they say. In 
these two just parallel cases the author's treatment of the 
pilgrims is an excellent model of what the treatment of 
the chroniclers might have been. And if I, personally, in 
the case of the famous old pilgrim, would confess, further, 
to a feeling of affectionate regard towurds the personality 
revenled in the “ Life” and the “ Travels,” it may be 
remembered that we know but little of the personality of 
Mahaniima, and that we may not be so far wrong, after 
all, if we give him the benefit of the doubt (to which even an 
necused person is usually considered entitled), and suppose 
that he, too, may have been a fairly estimable man. q 
One point is quite certain. The chronology found in the 
chronicles is not the work of Mahinima. Even if it be a 
mendacious fiction (and mistakes in chronology muy be due to 
other causes than that), it existed already before the time of 
tha author of the Dipavamaa, who was some fenerations older 
than Mahanamea. Muhanama would at once, therefore, on. 
this issue, be declared by an impartial court “not guilty.” 














And in a greater or less degree the same argument holds 
good of most of the other cases in which the author sees 
fit to reject Mahanima's testimony. It would almost seem 
that the author, when speaking of the chronicles us “a tissue 
of absurdities” or as “mendacious monkish legends,” is 
searcely on a line with the universal opinion of modern 
scholars about such works. He says elsewhere (J.R.A.S., 
1901, p. 843) of two similar documents— 

“Tf, then, one is pure fiction and the other is serious 
history, the distinction is certainly not apparent on the 
face of the documents.” 

But, surely, the unanimous verdict of other scholars would 
be quite simple. Neither is either, No one dreams of 
taking such late legends, preserved centuries after the 
event by well-meaning but binssed monks, learned only 
in the learning of their time—whether English, Chinese, 
or Sinhalese—as sober history. No one expects to find 
such chroniclers versed in historical criticism; or even 
averse to recording what we now think absurd. On the 
other hand, the hypothesis of deliberate lying, of conscious 
forgery, is now in such cases generally discredited; and 
it is not supposed that such legends are, on the part of the 
chroniclers, pure fiction. It is difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand why any hard words should be necessary at all in 
this particular case, and we are quite unnble to see any 
essential difference between the Ceylon Bhikshus and the 
Chinese pilgrims. 

But the reader will see that the expressions objected to 
are merely obifer dicta. They have nothing to do with the 
main line of the argument. Their effect is only therefore 
to jar upon the reader, not to impair the value of this very 
able sketch of Asoka, certainly the greatest native sovereign 
in India, and one of the most interesting and impressive 
personalities among the sovereigns of the world. 


Tf. W. Tn y¥s, Davin, al 
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4 Rastearata Pantrrcena, publié par L. Frsor.  8yo. 
Vol. ii: pp. xvi and 69. (St. Petersburg: Imperial 
Academy, Bibliotheca Buddhica, 1901.) 


It is a great pleasure to eee the Buddhist Sanskrit Text 

Series, inaugurated and managed by Professor Serge 

a d@'Oldenbourg, and published at the expense of the Russian 

- Government, now beginning to become an accomplished 

fact. The present work is littl more than a tract, and 

' the text would occupy, if printed after the method followed 

by the Pali Text Society, about 40 to 50 pages. It is in 

form a Jatake. The first half, called the Nidina, corresponds 

_ to the Introductory story preceding each of the Jiitakas 

o. in the Pitaka Collection edited by Fausball. The second 
half gives the Jataka proper, the story of Punyarasmi. 

* In the Introduction we have a discussion of the qualities 

7 of a Bodhisatwa, that is, those that have to be acquired by 

a man in order to become a Buddha, and of the qualities 

I obstructive to that end. In the course of this discussion 

the Buddha tells Ristrapala of the qualities he acquired 

in fifty of his previous births, As the editor points out 

(p. vi), there are similar enumerations in the Lalita Vistara 

and in the Mahavastu. He might have added that a similar 

list is also found in the Introduction (ulso called the 

Nidann) to the canonical collection of Jatakas: and that 

! two whole books, one in Pali and one in Sanskrit, the 

Cariya Pitaka and the Jataka Mala, are based on a precisely 

- similar enumeration. 

In my Buddhist Birth Stories! there was given, twenty 

years ago, 1 comparative table of the Jatakas thus referred 

to in these two books, and it would have been interesting 

to have had a comparative table here showing the relation 

| in which this new list stands to the older ones, In the 

; books the stories are told; in this Nidana, as in the Nidana 

. to the Jatukas, they are only referred to. And Professor 

a @Oldenbourg has given a valuable table identifying two- 

| thirds of them. It is particularly interesting to find that 


‘ London, 1880, Table iv, p. seviii, 
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so many of these Birth Stories, perhaps half of them, cannot 
be traced in the canonical collection.’ We are frequently 
finding Birth Stories, both in Pali and in Sanskrit sources, 
not included in it. It was certainly, even when it was 
made, by no means complete, But other stories may have 
been subsequently invented ; and a careful discussion of 
the facts, on this one point, now ascertainable, would 
already give valuable results towards the history of the 
literature. 

There are added to the book two imdices, one of verses 
and one of proper names. Both of these are most useful. 
But there is no index of subjects, or of Buddhist techmeal 
terms used in the text. It is most desirable that im 
every future volume published in this series such indices 
should be provided. For many historical enquiries it ts 
of the first importance to know when a particular idea 
was first introduced, where and in what degree it was 
subsequently modified, and how late its existence can be 
certified. Certain words or phrases are not found in the 
earliest books, certain other words have changed their exuct 
meaning in the course of time, certain other words are not 
found after a particular epoch, Abhinnd, for instance, is, 
in the Suttantas, used only in a general way in the meaning 
of ‘insight.’ Later on, a specific group of six kinds of 
insight, the Cha/-abAimd, has become a common phrase. In 
this text we find, not six, but five abhiffias. There 1s 
a similar history, as yet not traced out, of the idea Pdramifd, 
which in this text are six in number, not ten; and so also 
of the enumeration of wrong doctrines, speculations (Diffs), 
which are here referred to as one hundred, and not sixty-two, 
in number, ‘The ideas of the five gatis, or forms of rebirth, 
of the eightfold Path, of the Great Person (the Maha 
Purusa) are found here in a form apparently quite the 
same as they had in the oldest documents. But the Four 
Bonds, obstacles which keep a man back irom becoming 
a Buddha, are here mentioned (on p. 20) possibly for the 


1 No. 8; the Sibi Birth, ic no doubt the came os the Sivi Jatake, No. 409 m 
the canonical enlleetion. 


first-time. In the investigation of any of these questions— 
and they could be multiplied almost indefinitely —it is 


evident that good subject indices not only save time, but 


are practically indispensable. 


The examples cited in the last paragraph show how 
closely this text adheres to the older phraseology. There 
are differences no doubt, slight differences, but each of 
these is valuable as historical evidence. Often, too, a 
comparison with the older texts throws light on later 
readings, an ussistance of which M. Senart, to whom the 
present work is dedicated, has so often availed himself in 
his monumental edition of the Mahavastu. Thus, to cite 
only one example, M. Finot, at p. 49, has rejected the 
reading ¢chinna-prapata of his unique MS. in favour of 
a conjecture supported by the Chinese. A comparison with 
1). 2. 162 (that is, the Mahi Parinibbana Suttanta, chap, vi) 
would have shown that the Chinese author is probably 
wrong; he has misunderstood a rare and difficult phrase 
tuken over by our author from old tradition, and the manu- 
script reading is right. 

One of the differences, probably the chief one, between 
‘ais text and the older ones, is the importance it attaches 
to Bodhisatvaship, practically ignoring the older ideal 
of Arahatship. Already in 1880,' when we had but little 
Mahayana writing before us, I pointed out, for the first 
time, the importance of this distinction, and ventured to 
call it “the keynote of the Great Vehicle.” It wus 
impossible then to go into detail und show how far the twe 
ethical ideals were different. The Pali texts have now given 
us full evidence as to the details of the Bodhi-pakkhiya- 
dhamma, the constituent qualities of Arahatship, and their 
opposites. The present work gives us similar details as to 
Bodhisatvaship. It would now, therefore, be most interesting 
to have o careful comparison, carried out into full detail, 
between the two ideals; and comparing the intermedivte 
stage as represented in the Mahivastu. — | 


' Hibbert Lectures, pp. 234, 265, 
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In language and metre the Rastrapala Pariprecha approxt- 
mates already to the stage reached when Sanskrit became 
the literary language of India. But there are many of the 
earlier prakritisma still left, of which M. Finot gives instances 
in his introduction. He also furnishes a list of the metres, 
utilizing for that purpose the names afterwards given to 
metres by the writers on Sanskrit prosody. The list ts 
a goodly one, and will be found suggestive when the history 
of Indian metres comes to be written. 

Altogether this little volume is full of matter to help in 
the solution of the many historical problems—literary, 
religious, and social—that now lie ready to the hand of 
any scholar who has leisure to devote to them. On tts 
probable date the editor has nothing to say. Dut he 
mentions that four passages, amounting altogether to about 
70 lines, are cited from the present work in the Siksa 
Samuccaya, now being edited by Professor Bendall for the 
sume series; and a liat of those readings in the citations 
which differ from the text here printed has been supplied 
by Professor Bendall. These citations give us a ferminws 
ad quem for the date of the story; and « discussion of the 
points of doctrine referred to in the text, and of the names 
of Bodhisatvas said in it to have been in attendance on the 
Buddha, would have gone far to settle its approximate date 
as compared with that of other Buddhist texts. M. Finot 
mentions Chinese and Tibetan versions; but he does not say 
whether these are based on our text, a retelling of the story 
in different words, or whether they are actually what we 
should now call translations. It has been pointed out in our 
last volume (p. 406) how important it is that this distinction 
should be observed. 

We hope that the learned and able editor will be able to 
find time, amid his important duties as Director of the 
Oriental School in Saigon, to discuss some of the questions 
above referred to. Meanwhile we can heartily congratulate 
him on the present work; and may venture to express the 
hope that the other volumes in preparation may soon appear. 


T. W. Ruvs Davins. ¢ 











Notice sur 1a Vie xr LES Travaux pe Joacuim MrEnanr. 
Par M. 1x Duc pe 1a Tremointe (Paris, 1961.) 


The interesting biographical notice of the late M. Menant, 
published by the Duke de la Tremoille in the Comptes Rendus 
de l'Académie des Inseriptions et Belles-Lettres, has been 
reprinted in quarto form, with an excellent heliogravure of 
the deceased Assyriologist profixed. 

M. Menant, who, like many others, devoted himself to 
study in the midst of other occupations, was born in 1820, 
and died in 1899. He will be remembered as having worked, 
when the science of Assyriology was young, with Professor 
Oppert, the veteran Assvriologist, and became, with him, 
a pioneer of the study in France, turning his attention also, 
in later years, to the decipherment of the hieroglyphic system 
of writing generally called Hittite. He was elected a free 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres 
in 1858. His works were very numerous (a list of forty- 
seven of his principal publications are given by the author 
of the notice), one of the last being the Catalogue methodique 
ef rawonned ie la Collection de Clerey, a splendid work of 
extreme utility, by which the owner of the collection, as well 
as M. Menant, earned the thanks of the learned world. 
M. Menant likewise wrote concerning the Yezidis, and 
upon ancient and modern Persia. By his death, a note- 
worthy and much-respected personality, linking the present 
and the past in the Assyriolocicg] world, disap 


: eR peared, to 
the regret of all who had come into contact with him, 


I. @. P, 


Four Egyptological papers haye uppeared from the pen 
af that indefatiguble Egyptologist of the Museum of 
Brasels, M. Jean Capart. His En Egypte: Notes op 
Voyage are exceedingly interesting, and are illustrated by 
some excellent reproductions of photographs. ; 


| : : The Paper is 
naturally mainly archwological, but observations upon the 
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country as it is at present occur in it, and are noteworthy. 
Concerning the belief of the Arabs as to the treasures to be 
found among the ruins, the following (probably an anecdote 
well known to those who have travelled in that land) is 
interesting :— 


“An dire des Arabes, les ruines des temples et des 
tombeaux sont pleines de trésors, sans cela comment ex- 
pliquer que l'on vienne de si loin pour y faire des fouilles? 
N’est-ce pas, comme ils le racontent, dans les pyramides de 
Méroé que Lepsius « trouvé |'or qui, quelques années apres 
#0n Voyuge, permit it Allemagne de battre la Franee 7” 


Another paper by the sume author is entitled Dne Deécase 
thébaine : Miritskro, and treats of the deity in the form of 
a serpent adored on the great Western Peak (‘la grande 
cime d'Occident”). The royal tombs there odd to the 
leaolation of this mountain, in which lifeless place the 
goddess was worshipped. The meaning of her name (‘lover 
of silence *) is just whut one would expect to find applied 
to a divinity dwelling there. Pictures of the goddess in 
the form of « serpent, as a serpent with « woman's head, 
as 4 woman having o serpent’s head, and as a serpent with 
three heads, one of « woman and two of serpents, are shown. 
A very interesting account of the worship is given. 

To the periodical Men M. Capart contributes an article 
on the “ Libyan Notes” of Messrs. MaclIver and Wilkin. 
Based on these researches, M, Capart puts forward two 
hypotheses: Kither the prehistoric Egyptians were for the 
most part Libyans, or at the moment of the entry of the 
Pharaonic Egyptians into Egypt, the Libyans were also on 
the point of invading the country, which they surrounded 
from the west of the Delta as far as Upper Nubia. In this 
case the Pharaohs, to consolidate their power, had to fight 
with the native population, and repel, at the same time, the 
Libyan invasion. This hypothesis, he says, is more simple 
than the other if the Eauyane formed the bulk of the 
population in Egypt. 





The fourth contribution of M. Capurt to the science of 

Egyptology is entitled ‘La Féte de frapper les Anou,”’ and 

uppears in the Transactions of the First Congress for the 

History of Religion, which saw the light at Paris last year. 

Taking as his text the palettes of slaty schist found by 
Mr. Quibell at Hieraconpolis, he examines once again these 


: much-diseussed objects. In his opinion, they bear repre- 
5 sentations of a festival, that called in the calendar of 
eal 


Palermo “the destruction of the Anu,” as has been suggested 
by M. Naville; and the victory of Nar-Mer over the in- 
habitants of the Delta, north of the Fayoum, as Spiegelberg 
has shown. M. Capart then goes on to show how important 
this people, the Anu of Nubia, were, and that they are to. 
be classed among the original inhabitants of the country, 
separated by the Pharaonic invasion from their kin of the 
north ; and their expulsion was such a triumph, that it was 
celebrated thereafter by the Egyptians during the history of 
their rule, Remarks upon the religion of the Keyptians, 
the festival in question, and the names of towns containing 
the element an, ete., are added by the author, giving to 
the paper additional interest and value. 
Full of information is the paper by the Baron von Oefele 
entitled Porhippokratisehe Medizin Westasiens, Aegyntens, wad 
der mediterranen Vorarier, in the Handhuch der Geschichte 
der Medizin. Though discursive, it is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the subject. Medical science m pre- 
Arian Indias, among the old Nubian peoples, “in the land 
of the gods and of incense” (the neighbourhood of the 
Red Sea), among the north-west Africans, with the Trojans, 
ete., etc., are all treated of. One could have wished for 
a better arrangement of the material, but there are probably ff 
many who will find it all that could be wished, and, after all, 
the facts brought together are the main thing. J greatly 
regret that I cannot follow the author in much that he , 

_ about the literature bearing upon the subject found in 
Babylonia and Assyria (quite apart from the difficulty of 
the reading of medical texts by those who are not medical 
men, to which the author refers). My translation of ‘the 
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inscription on a physician’s cylinder-seal, for instance, differs 
entirely from that given in this paper. 

Nevertheless, Dr. von Ocfele evidently has an excellent 
knowledge of the tablets bearing upon the medical knowledge 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. He refers to the opinions 
of the ancient Sumerians (Akkadians) with regard to the 
human body. The seat of understanding was the heart, the 
body is designated as “flesh,” and the blood is the life of 
the body. The central organ for the blood, however, was 
the liver. “Heart and liver” was used to the latest times 
for “soul and body.” The central organ of the will is the 
ear, Arterial blood and veinous blood were distinguished. 
As some of these points are not universally accepted, a few 
extracts giving exumples of these ideas would have added 
greatly to the value of this part of the paper. With regard 
to the expressions for arterial and veinous blood, however, it 
may be noted that they were not “blood of the day (?) ~ and 
“blood of the night (?),” but “light blood” and “ dark 


blood ” respectively. 
T. G. P. 


Kemrxscunieriicne Buioraex, in Verbindung mit 
L. Abel, G. Bexold, P. Jensen, F.E. Peiser, H. Winockler, 
herausgegeben von ERERHARD Scunaper Band VI, 
Theil 1: Assyrische-babylonische Mythen und Epen, 
von P. Jensen. (Berlin: Renther & Reichard, 1900- 
1901.) 


Notwithstanding thut the state of his health renders it 
difficult for the Father of Assyriology in Germany to do 
much original work, his editorship of these volumes of the 
Assyrian Library is a thing of extreme usefulness, It ts 
impossible to have any other feeling for the veteran Professor 
of the University of Berlin than affectionate regard, mingled 
with admiration for his past work and his courage under 
affliction, and all will wish him a long life and a useful one 
to edit this series of texts in transcription and translation, 
and sincerely hope that he may yet have health to contribute 
many things to this collection himself. 
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to it among the most characteristic and noteworthy. In 
the present volume we have eleven of the most complete 
of the legends of Babylonia, including— 


The legends of the Creation. 
Bel and the LABbu (us the author has it), 
Myths of Zu, the storm-bird. 
The I(U)jra-myth. 

Nerigal and Ereskigal. 

Istar'’s descent into Hades. 
Adapa and the south wind. 
The Etana-myth. 

The Gilgames (Nimrod)-Epos, 
Ba (?) und Atar-haais (?). 

The King of Cutha. 


The system used in this “ Assyriological Library,” edited 
by Professor Schrader, is, to give the Assyrian (Semitic- 
Babylonian) transcription on the left-hand page, line for 
line, numbered, and the translation on the right-hand page 
(where, however, the lines are unfortunately not nom bered, 
making it rather unsutisiactory, notwithstanding the careful 
folding, to find the corresponding lines except where near 
the beginning or the end of a page or a paragraph). At 
the end of the book is « commentary, giving the reasons 
why any particular translation of a word or a phrase has 
been chosen, or the other possible renderings, Doubtful 
passages are indicated by italics and queries, 

The translations are besprinkled with all Professor Jensen's 
peculiarities and mannerisms, Thus, the doubt between 


4 and p, & and 4, is represeated by printing both letters 


(ab(p)-k(k)al~iu, ti-ig(z, *)-4(p)u- tu, etc.), and in the 
translations possible alternative renderings are indicated 
in much the same way. Other devices give a picturesque 


(though not always comprehensible) appearance to the 





The pre ent work is one of the most comprehensive that 
has ever been published, and Professor Jensen’s contributions 















“:Erschlag’ mich nicht, mein Bruder! Teh will dir 
i ele Rede sagen.” a) 
“Von Nijn-har-bis ihre Verwinschung erhebe sich 


(wegen) dich (, dich)!” 


Naturally such a work as this is difficult to review within 
the compass of « short notice on account of its extent (it 
runs to 301 pages of transcription and trauslation, and 285 
pages of notes thereon), All that can be said is, that these 
new renderings bring many improvements inte the trans- 
lations of the inscriptions us hitherto known, und suggest 
a number of other possible alternative readings, which may 
or may not be adopted later on. It is unfortunate that, 
in the Story of Bel and the Dragon (the Semitic account 
of the Creation), the author was unable to use the fragments 
lately published by the Trustees of the British Museum, as 
that completing the second tablet! is is important, especially 
in connection with the reverse of the duplicate of the first 
tablet, found by Mr, Rassam at Abu-habbah, and published 
- by me in 1890. 

The new renderings which he introduces into the translation 
of the first tablet of the Creation series ure important, though 
it remains to be seen whether they will stand in every 
respect the test of time. Thus amwatem, generally rendered 
‘earth’ (its connection with the Heb, 7WON all Assyrio- 
logists must have seen), he now translates by ‘ die Feate’ 
(in italics, implying uncertainty). For the much-diseussed 
word mwwmmn he gives the translation ‘Urform,’ which seems 
to be a good reading, better than ‘mother’ or any other 
suggestion. This translation is not rendered improbable by 
the translation of mummu bv béllu, ‘lady,’ as that might 
simply be « kind of descriptive title, all female divinities, 
by their exalted position, being ‘Indies,’ just as all gods 





' A duplirate of this gives some varinuts, and another ferment, alo 
unpublished, completes, to a certain extent, K. 4892. The most importunt 
restoration ia Li (ee Mythes wut Kye, po 6, L: 32, ‘mga 12), where 
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might be called ‘él, ‘lords.’ One of the epithets of 
Tiamatu, the mummw, or ‘ original shape,’ is Aupur or Aubur, 
concerning which Jensen gives many suggestions. It 
py a ‘cosmic ides,’ it is the name of a river, and 
apparently the river of the underworld, which Tammuz, on 
his way thither, has to cross; and there 1s nothing to be 
brought against the conjecture that Hubur and the Hubur 
river are the ‘fMxearos which surrounds the earth. In the 
translation he translates wmmw Awhur ‘the mother of the 
north, ) which is « rendering to all appearance capable of 
improvement. An interesting paragraph ts that in which 
the author refers to the word amu in the meaning of ‘day,’ | 

and the beings personifying the “raging, glidme, onrushing 
day.” In connection with this he seeks to show that the 
word amv has also the meaning of ‘appearance,’ a rendering 
which would probably please thoae who see in the first 
chapter fof Genesis the six days of creation as so many 
visions. His suggestion that the name of the Babylonian 
Noah may be real Uin-wapiatio instead of Fir- or Par- 
napistin would, if eorrect, restore my own reading of some 
years ago, though I took am to have ita usual meaning, 
‘day of, or something similar, It is noteworthy that, in 
this note, Professor Jensen speaks of Professor Delitzsch as 
having “ made front” against him energetically on this 
question, but this is o thing he ought not to mind—it is 
one of the proud privileges of German scholarship, 

Excellent as this book is, and anxious as the author 
hos evidently been to express himself with caution and 
reserve, so fos ‘to disarm, wherever possible, the criticism 
which, in Assyriclogy more, perhaps, than in most other 
branches of study, prevails, it 1s doubtful whether he has 
altogether succeeded. One cannot but admire, however, the 
straightforward way in Which he always eX presses his doubts 
upon the renderings which he gives, though one could wish, 
im many cases, that, for the sake of clearness, he had dana 
it in a different way. All scholars will look forward to the 


1 'Phe tistics ere Profesor Jensen's, and imply that the rendering is doubtful, 
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succeeding parts of the sixth volume of Schrader’s Keil- 
inschrifiliche Bibliothek, which is to contain “religious texts 
of every kind,” by the came author. Even though one may 
not agree with him, there is generally something suggestive 
and noteworthy in what he has ta say. 

T. G. Pincus. 


Kara.oc per Haspscureres pee U siverstrats-bin.wrnkK 
gu Lerezig. I: Die Sanskrit-Handschriften, von Turopor 
Aurrecur. (Leipzig, 1901.) 


This volume of nearly 500 pages is the first of uo series of 
catalogues which is to appear within the next five years, and 
which, when complete, will contain a description of the whole 
of the ancient manuscripts in the Library of the University 
of Leipzig. That it is the work of the veteran Professor 
Aufrecht, the greatest of all the makers of Sanskrit cata- 
logues, is in itself u sufficient guarantee of its scholarly 
character. 

The Leipzig University Library, unlike some others, 
notably the Berlin Library and the Library of the India 
Office, had not the good fortune to become the repository 
of any of the celebrated great collections of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts made in the earlier days of Sanskrit studies. Its 
acquisitions seem to have been chiefly the result of purchases 
mae, for the most part, within the last twenty years ; but 
they fairly represent the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 
and constitute altogether a most serviceable collection, The 
fine series of astronomical and astrological works may, 
perhaps, be specially mentioned. A glance at Professor 
Aufrecht's description of this portion of the collection will 
show that several of these works, apart from their interest 
from the point of view of astronomy or mathematics, may be 
expected to yield incidentally a rich harvest of historical and 
geographical information when they are properly studied 
and indexed. 

EK. J. Raprsow. 


NOTICES OP BOOKS. 
. a ‘= 
AncuaoLocica Survey or Wersrerx Inna. Vol. Vil : 
Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmadabad; Part i, 
AD. 1412-1520. By Jas, Bunxerss, C.K, LLD., ete, 
(1901.) 


The previous volume of this series dealt with the 
Muhammadan architecture of the provineiul towns of 
Gujarat, a considerable proportion of which dates from 
the fourteenth century a.p., when the country was ruled 
through governors appointed by the Sultans of Dehli, The 
present volume is confined to those Muhammadan buildings 
of the capital which were erected during that portion of 
the rule of the Ahmad Shahi Sultans of Gujarat, which 
extends from the foundation of Ahmadabad mm 1412 to the 
year 1520. Such is the wealth of the Muhammadan arehi- 
tecture of Ahmadabad that another part will be needed for 
_ the deseription of those monuments which belong to the 
remainder of the sixteenth and to the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

In an architectural work of this kind, the letterpress is 
eonfessedly held subordinate to the illustrations: and, in 
the present volume, the 112 photographic and lithographic 
plates may, to a very great extent, be left to speak for 
themselves. The short historical introduction to the volume 
and the descriptions added to the plates are written with 
all Dr, Burgess's usual clearness, and supply everything that 
is needed to enable the student to appreciate a purticularly 
interesting branch of Muhammadan architecture. | 

As Dr. Burgess points out, this school of Muhummadan 
urchitecture carries on, to a very great extent, the pre- 
existing Jainn architecture, the grent formative idea of 
which consists in “an octagonul dome resting on horizontal 
architraves supported by twelve pillars.” The work, more- 
over, was executed by craftsmen who were really Hindu, 
and Muhammadan in little more than name. We have, 
therefore, the interesting phenomenon of un essentially 
Indian style of architecture modified and elaborated in 
accordance with Muhummadan ideas, The anulogy suggested 





by Dr. Burgess with the early Christian adaptations of the 
temples of heathen divinities at Rome is precisely to the 
point. In either case we see the conversion of “a pagan 
style of architecture to the it of a religion abominating 


idolatry. th 





FE. J. Rarsox. 


Neuw Maunasan-Inscunirren — Extzirrervns, Urnrr- 
serzunG, Knktanuxc. By Dr. Grong Horn. 
(Verdffentlichungen aus dem Koniglichen Museum 


fiir Volkerkunde.) (Berlin, 1901.) 


In this monograph, Dr. Huth deals with one class of 
those inscriptions in unknown characters which are found 
in districts on the extreme north-western frontier of Indis. 
The inscriptions of this particular class ure characterized by 
their use in common of an alphabet of which at least some 
thirty different characters are to be distinguished; and these 
Characters recur in the various published inscriptions, and 
are to be recognized in new inscriptions as they are brought 
to light,’ in a manner which conveys a prima _juete impression 
of genuineness. So much can scarcely be said about some 
of the other inscriptions, or supposed inscriptions, from the 
same part of the world, which have been published. 

And just os there is no reason to doubt the genuineness 
of the inscriptions now published by Dr. Huth, so it is 
extremely probable, as has been generally suggested, that 
their Janguege is some ancient dialect of Turki, It is on 
this assumption that Dr. Huth’s decipherment is founded. 

Manifestly, no complete examination of Dr. Huth's position 
18 possible without some acquaintance with T'firki. All that 
can be attempted in the present notice is a bare statement 
of the facts of the case, and some estimate of the probability 
or possibility of any certain decipherment in similur circum- 
stances. The finding of a bilingual inseription in these 
unknown characters and. in one of the known Indian 
alphabets, for instance, would, of course, settle the question 


' E.g. the inseription published in this Journal, 1898, p. G19, 
7.HiAd. 102, 14 





definitely; but, failing this, we may well consider how far 
the admitted facts of the case would justify us in maintaining 
an attitude of scepticism towards any suggested decipherment, 
however pluusible, 

Now, the whole amount of the material used by Dr. Huth 
consists of nine very short inscriptions, of an average length 
of not quite five lines each, contuining in all, as transliterated 
and transcribed by him, 470 alphabetic characters or 235 
words. It must be confessed that this amount of material 
would have been perilously small, as far as any certain 
decipherment is concerned, even if the decipherer had 
started with some certain clue—even if, for example, he 
had known with certainty the values of ten of the alphabetic 
characters.’ But he bad no clue of the kind. He can only 
have proceeded experimentally, assuming certain values for 
certain signs, until, by a process of selection, he obtained 
results which gave a more or less satisfactory meaning, on 
the hypothesis that the language of the inscriptions was 
ome dinlect of Turki. In the wbsence of a clue of any kind, 
this procedure is, of couras, the only one possible; and there 
is no reason why a satisfactory result should not be obtained 
by it. The question is whether it is, on the whole, probable 
or not that such o result has been obtained in the present 
instance, 

This question may no doubt, to a great extent, be solved 
by the discovery of other inscriptions of this class in the 
future, or finally settled by the discovery of some bilingual 





* How exceedingly difficult the task of decipherment would have heen even 
with the aid of a clue of this kind may bo seen at once by putting any Engfish 
ectiience continuously, without division of words, into a ¢ ba compoaral partly 
of letters having their proper valine and partly of aignd tepresentine the wther 
letters weed. In the following cipher, for instance, whieh represtnte a dentenes 
in oui agen notice, ten letiers appear with their proper value, while the other 
tem which occur are represented by dissimilar inverted Jetters -— | 


VLTSVAMOLOGNATEDNGUTEDIASADYTSOLICAAAAO 
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inscription. In the meantime, we are left to form for our- 
selves some opinion as to the probability of the correctness of 
Dr. Huth’s decipherment by on examination of his methods.. 

The language of the Mahaban inscriptions is, according to 
Dr. Huth, written in an alphabet which, like many other 
Eastern alphabets, expresses only the framework of words 
ad leaves to the reader the task of filling im the * moving’ 
vowels, It is the enormous extent to which this filling in ts 
left to the imagination or to the knowledge of the reader— 
surely quite unprecedented even among Hastern alphabets— 
that would seem to suggest a doubt as to the possibility of 
the correctness of Dr. Huth's system. To take an instance 
at tundom, In Inscription Pa. iv, lines 3 and 4, we find 
in the transeription the letters—«, a, 4,4 %, 4%. These are 
vocalized and made into words by Dr. Huth as follows :— 
as dsil idi is kisi, This, it must be remembered, is not 
a specially selected example, but is fairly typical of all the 
nine inseriptions. It is difficult to believe thatan alphabetic 
system which left so much to be supplied by the reader can 
ever have obtained even in the East, It has often been said 
of certain other Eastern alphabets that, like language, they 
would seem to have been invented by man for the conceul- 
ment of his thoughts; but surely none of the others can 
have effected this purpose so completely as the alphabet of 
the Muhaban inscriptions. 

The interpretation of the language would, moreover, seem 
to have required just as much use of the imagination as the 
transcription of the alphabet. The passage just quoted is 
translated word for word by Dr, Huth, Geist Herkuaft Herr 
Handein Mensch, and the whole is interpreted, (der) an Geist 
(und) Abstammung ein Aristokrat, in Hindelu (ein einfacher) 
Mensch (war)! which, it must be allowed, is a good deal to 
get out of 4, 4, 16d & k, a. 

The difficulties in the way of accepting Dr. Huth's 
decipherment of the Mahaban inscriptions are, therefore, not 
slight; but he will have our thanks and our admiration for 
the great patience and ingenuity which he has brought te 
bear on a most difficult problem. He has, at least, furnished 
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ua with a working hypothesis which must serve until a better 
‘ia forthcoming; but, with all respect to Dr. Huth, many 
scholars will doubt whether the time is yet quite ripe to 
speak of the “ grosse historische Bedeutung” of these 


inseriptions. 


EK. Jd. Rapson. 


Pretirmary Rerorr on a Journey of Ancoo.ocical axp 
TorograrHicaL Exrroration 1x Cuinesx Turkestan. 
By M. A. Srei, Indian Educational Service. (Published 
under the Authority of H.M.’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council: London, [901.) 


Recent numbers of our Journal have contained con- 
tributions by Dr. Stein himself giving an account of the 
main results of his explorations in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan while they were actually in progress. Since the 
appearance of these articles, Dr. Stein has brought to 
London the whole collection of antiquities which he made 
in this region and entrusted it to the sufe keeping of the 
British Museum to await the opportunity—may it not be 
long deferred !—of such an extended leave of absence from 
his oficial duties in India as will enable him to return and 
superintend the production of a full detailed report. In 
the meantime he has issued the present “ Preliminary 
Keport” describing the various sites excavated and the 
nature. of the various classes of objects discovered, without 
miking any attempt to produce a tafalogne rawonné or 
entering into any minute discussion of questions of art or 
epigraphy. Such a catalogue and such discussions will find 
# place in the final report, which will include, moreover 
ithe important results of the topographical and altace 
graphical investigations which Dr. Stein combined with his 
aréheological work. | 

The “ Preliminary Report,” however, is amply sufficient 
to enable us to form an estimate of the importance and the 
extent of Dr. Stein's discoveries, It has for vears nast be 

en ee ; } past been 
recognized that the ancient civilization which flourished 
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where now the Taklamakan Desert presents but a vast 
expanse of shifting sand-dunes, was to some extent Indian 
in character, The bilingual coins from this part of the 
world, with their inscriptions in ancient Chinese and in 
the Kharogthi of the Indo-Seythie period, bore positive 
testimony to this fact, and their testimony has in recent 
years been supported hy the discovery of other antiquities, 
above all by the diseovery of a birch-bark manuscript of 
the Diammeapada in Kharosthi characters. But these 
documents have, for the most part, been obtained casually 
by European travellers, or procured through the agency of 
nitive ‘treasure-seckers’ by Russian and British political 
officers, It has remained for Dr. Stein to organize and carry 
out a systematic scientific exploration of the most important 
ancient sites in this now desolate region, This exploration 
has proved marvellously fertile in results. It has brought 
to light ancient objects of art—statues, frescos, pictures, 
terra-cotias, and seals—which present the most interesting 
problems, There can be no doubt that some of the seals 
are purely classical, while others show the influence which 
native ideas exercised in modifying the Western art thus 
etrangely planted in far-distant Centrul Asia, Some of the 
statues and sculptures, aguin, like those of Gandhara, un- 
doubtedly show, in varying degree, the influence of Graeo- 
Roman art. Both of these classes present a most interesting 
purallel with the coins of the Greco-Indian kings who held 
the Kabul Valley and the Northern Panjab from e. 200 B.0. 
toe, 25 pec. In all three classes alike may be traced 
a gradual degradation from the Greeo- Homan standard, 
ending at last in Oriental monotony and conventionality. 
These remarks may be illustrated by a eomparison of the 
following seals represented in Dr, Stein's plates—(1) N. xY¥, 
330, w seated Eros (pl. ix); (2) N. xv, 157 (pl. vin), and 
N. xv, 166 (pl. x), Athene Promachos; (3) N. xv, Li? 
(pl. ix), a portrait in juxtaposition with a Chinese in- 
scription; (4) N. xv, 71 (pl. ix), a portrait. 

These seals, if one may judge from the analogy which 
the Kharosthi writing of the wooden tablets to which they 
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are affixed presents with that of the Indo-Seythic coins, 
belong, in all probability, to the firat and second centuries 
ap, Of a later date (perhaps ¢. 500-800 4.p.) are the 
painted tablets (pl. ii) and the freseos (pl. iv), which show 
a predominant Chinese or Tibetan influence. 

_ The most important of Dr. Stein's discoveries are, however, 
the insertbed documenta, and, in particular, the parehments 
and wooden tablets bewring Kharosthi inscriptions. The 
fragments of MSS. in Brahmi, Chinese, and ‘Tibetan 
characters, in all probability represent, for the most part, 
portions ot the Buddhist canon. The Kharosthi parchments 
and wooden tablets, on the other hand, present os with 
something novel, alike as regards alphabet, language, and 
contents; and, as there are over 400 of these, it is evident 
that from this source we may expect very considerable 
additions to our knowledge of the history of thia part of 
Central Asia in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
The alphabet ia cursive, and therefore differs from the formal 
Kharosthi inscriptions on the coins of the Indo - Seythic 
kings. It has more compound consonants than the Kharosthi 
of the Dutrenil de Rhins MS. of the Dihammoepada, and patch 
of these compound consonants, especially when they occur 
only in non-Indian titles or non-Indian names, will prove 
extremely difficult to determine. The lancuage would seem 
to be not far removed from Sanskrit—e.g., the genitive 
singular in -«sya and the 4rd singular future in ~igyate 
are found, and not the corresponding Prakrit forma: but 
it has many peculiarities, due, no doubt, to the locality. 
Nothing certain can yet be said as to the nature of the 
contents of these documenta: but by far the greater number 
are undoubtedly royal commands, and it is extremely 
probable that they are safe-conducts ensuring the bearer 
protection and assistance throughout the king’s dominions 

It is probable that the seals affixed to them were added me 
tangible evidence of their authority. They are regularly 
dated in regnal years, with the addition of month and day 

The names of more than one king occur, and these nian 
seem to be non-Aryan in character, and the documents are 





addressed to more than one personage. It is not possible 
to say, until the whole number have been most carefully 
studied, how much historical information these Kharosthi 
parchments and wooden tablets may be expected to yield ; 
but, from the point of view of language and epigraphy, 
their importance is unquestionably very great. 

Dr. Stein started on his expedition on May 29th, 1900 
(p. 6), and exactly a year later, on May 29th, L901 (p. 69), 
he left Kashgor with his urebmological finds en route for 
London. It seems almost incredible that this prolonged 
expedition, necessitating the employment of numbers of 
carriers and excavators, and all the accessories required for 
residence in the desert far away from any base of supplies, 
should have been carried out ut a cost to the Government 
of India of only some £700; but such appears to be the 
ease. Surely a +imilur amount has never been bestowed 
to better purpose on archwological work of any kind or in 
any country. The Indian Government is to be thanked for 
the enterprise which has produced such notable results, 
und, at the same time, to be congratulated on having at 
its disposal the services of a scholar of Dr. Stein's attain- 
ments, capability, and tact. 

E. J. Rarson. 


Arcuxovocica, Survey or Inpta: A Report on a Tour of 
Exploration of the Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, the 
region of Kapilavustu, ete. By Basu Purwa Cuanpra 
MuKuexst, with a Prefatory Note by Mr. Vixcest A. 
Suirn, B.A., MR AS, etc. No. xxvi, Part 1, of the 
Imperial Series. (Calcutta, 1901.) 


This detailed description of the antiquities in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Buddha's birthplace is most welcome. The 
district seems to have been explored under the sanction and 
with the aid of the Indian Government and the Nepalese 
Government by Mr. Mukherji and Major Waddell inde- 
pendeutly, and the Report of the latter will, presumably, 
appear separately as Part 2 of vol. xxvi of the Archwologival 
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‘Survey of Tndia (Imperial Series). Whether it is wise to 


divide forces in this way, is a question which could only be 


answered by one who was in possession of all the facts of 
the case. 

The identification, which is absolutely beyond doubt, of 
TRommin-dei with the Lumbini-vana, the actual birthplace 
of Buddha according to all the Buddhist scriptures, affords 
a fixed pomt in enrly Indian archeology, which may, 
periiaps, be best compared with the fixed point which was 
guined for Indian chronology when Sir William Jones 
identified the Sandrocottus of Megasthenes with the Maurya 
king Candra-gupta; and we may confidently expect that, 
starting from it, similar progress will be made in the 
determination of much that is at present indistinct and 
nebulous. 

Apart from the identification of the Lumbini-vana with 
Rummin-dei, there ean searcely yet be said to be any 
consensus among archeologists as to the identification of 
the sites and monuments of early Buddhism as known 
to us from the Pali books and from the accounts of the 
Ohinese pilgrims. In the present volume, for instance, 
the site of Kapila-vastu, the capital of the Sakya dynasty 
to which Buddha belonged, is discussed by Mr. Mukherji 
and by his editor, Mr. Vincent Smith, with rather different 
results, Mr, Mukherji comes to the conclusion (p. 40) that 
it is to be identified with Tilauri-kot, Mr. Vincent Smith, 
on the other hand (Prefatory Note, p. 10), sees reasons fie 
supposing that in their descriptions of Kapila-vastu the two 
Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang, are referring 
to two entirely distinct places—the former to Piprasa, the 
latter to Tilaura-kot. Mr, Vincent Smith hus arrived at 
this conclusion, which seems at first sight somewhat start- 
ling, as the only possible means of reconciling the accounts 
which the two pilgrims give of Kapilavastu and its position 
relutive to Sravasti and other places. To quote” his own 
Words, a The moment that this explanation flashed on my 
mind, all difficulties in the interpretation of the documents 
vanished. ach locality described dropped into ite proper 
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position in the itinerary of each pilgrim, and each itinerary 
fitted into the other. Hiuen Tsiang now supports Fa-bien, 
and Fu-hien supports Hiuen Tsiang.” 

Qn consideration, this theory is not so improbable as it 
may appear at first glance, As Mr, Mukherjt points out 
(p. 15), Kupilavastu hod decayed before the dute of these 
pilgrimages, Of it Fa-hien, c. 400 a.p., says, “there 1s 
neither king nor people: it is like a great desert. There 
is simply a congregution of priests and about ten families 
of lay people”; and Hiuen Tsiang, about 240 years later, 
describes the district us having “‘some ten desert cities, 
wholly desolate and ruined.” It is by no means improbable 
that, amidst this desolation, traditions may have been lost 
or confused, It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
similur confusions in the identification of places connected 
with the life of Christ are to be found in the Holy Land. 

Mr. Mukherji has brought together a mass of information 
dealing with the ancient monuments of this most interesting 
district, the home of Buddhism, which will prove of great 
importance to future workers in this field. The whole 
scheme of his operations and his instructions as to methods 
of procedure were drawn up at the request of the Grovern- 
ment of India by Mr. Vineent A. Smith. It is a matter 
of the deepest regret that Mr. Smith's retirement deprives 
India of one who, by his great knowledge of the monuments, 
his faculty of weighing evidence, and his sober judgment, 
was eminently qualified to serve the cause of Indiun 
archeology. 

FE, J. Rarsos. 


Ispiexs Kuiururn iw per BiLorezeir Des Brppu isms. 
Kéxia Asoka: von Epmunp Haxpy. (Mainz: Kirch- 
heim, 1902.) 


This beautifully illustrated and extraordinarily cheap 
volume—it costs only four shillings—is one of a series 
on “The World’s History in Character-pictures.” The 
publisher of the series has been fortunate to obtain the 
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services of so able a writer and so careful a scholar as 
Professor Hardy for this particular volume. It is true 


that the populur nature of the whole series has precluded 
| the author from the discussion of those doubtful points in 


7 the biography of the great Buddhist soverelon which would 
_ _ have given the best scope for his special knowledge. But 
' the hand of the scholar is traceable throughout. 


We have first an wccount of Alexander's invasion of India. 
It is incidentally noticed that copper coins struck then and 
there by Alexander, in just the square form of the Indian 
currency of the time, are still extant. A figure of one of 
: these coins now in the Old Museum in Berlin is given 

‘im illustration The author is of opinion that it was the 
invasion of Alexander that guve rise in Indin to the idea 
of « Cakravarti, of a sovereign of the world In my little 
manual (p. 220) I have said, spenking of Cundragupta, not 
of Alexander: ‘Is it surprising that this unity of power 
i one man made a deep impression upon them? Is it 
surprising that, like the Romans worshipping Augustus or 
like Greeks adding the glow of the sun-myth to the glory 
of Alexunier, the Indians should have formed an ideal of 
their Cukravarti, and transferred to this new ideal many 
of the dimly sacred and half understood traits of the Vedic 
heroes? Is it surprising that the Buddhists should have 
; recognized in tleir hero the Cakravarti of righteousness, and 
‘ that the story of the Buddha should have become tinged 

; with the colouring of these Cukravarti myths 7” 

This does not say in so many words that the idea was not 
older than Candragupta. But that wus probably in my 
mind; and I tuke the present opportunity of saying thut, | 
7. for the reasons given in this book, it was almost certainly | 

Alexander, and not Candragupta, whose power and cureer 

first gave strength to this old conception of the king of the 

golden age, so powerful ever afterwards in the minds of 
the peoples of India. 

There then follows an secount of Asoka’s Hife Os crown 

prince: and incidentally we have the very interesting 


question discussed whether the two bus-reliefs on the eastern 
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Torana at Sanchi do not represent the state processions at the 
time of the taking of the Bo Tree from Budh Gaya to Ceylon. 
Dr. Griinwedel was the first to suggest this, Dr. Burgess 
(pp. 70-72 of the English edition) has adopted his view. 
Professor Hurdy (pp. 10, 11) evidently thinks it is probably 
right, and makes the further suggestion that the two figures 
above the peacock (mayiira, mora) may be meant for Asoka 
and his wife. It is well known that Asoka’s clun-name, 
Maurya, is derived from the peacock. The question is @ 
difficult one to discuss without plates; and Professor Hurdy's 
are much larger, clearer, and better than any we have 
yet had. 

The description of Asoka’s activity after he ascended the 
throne is based on the inscriptions, but illustrations of a most 
suggestive kind are throughout adduced both from the 
literature and from the monuments. And attention is 
directed (p. 24) to the point, sometimes overlooked, that 
royal edicts ure not always entirely to be trusted, even when 
their meaning is not open to doubt. We are glad to see 
that the author understands the sambodhi exactly in the 
sense in which it is taken in the “* Dialogues of the Buddha,” 
1. 190-192. And the cbservations at pp. 20-31 are both 
new and true. It has been sometimes supposed that it was 
Asoka who gave importunce to Buddhism, On the contrary, 
suvs Professor Hardy, Asoka, always intent on practical 
political results, probubly chose Buddhism, not so much on 
account of its peculiar doctrines, as because it was already 
the creed of the majority, and therefore politically more 
important than other creeds. This is an exact analogy (le 
might have added) to the relation of Constantine to 
Christianity. 

The book is full of suggestive points of this kind, and we 
trust that the author will find opportunity to publish more 
in full his views on several subjects, especially, for instance, 
on the chronology of the edicts and on the interpretation 
ef the Bhabra Edict, on both of which he diifers from 
M. Senart.. 

Ra, D. 








‘Buvontst Agris Ixpra. Translated from the “ Handbuch ™ 
of Albert Grimwedel by Acnes L. Ginson. Revised 
and enlarged by Jas. Burcess. (London: Quaritch, 
1901.) 


The original handbook on which this work is based was 
noticed at some length in this Journal when it appeared 
in 1893, and the hope was expressed that, as it was the 
best book on the subject, it would be translated into English. 
The best possible fulfilment of this wish lies before us in 
the present handsome volume, brought out under the super-— 
vision of the veteran archeologist to whom students of the 
history of Indian art are already so much indebted. 

The letterpress in the English work is about twice as 
long as that in the original German, and the number of 
illustrations is 154 as against 73. This is partly due 
to additions made in the second edition of the German, 
and partly to additions made by the English editor, It 
would not be possible, without a detailed EXimination of 
‘all three editions, to apportion the various parts of the 
present volume to their respective authors, and no one will 
think such an examination worth while. Dr Burgess, with 
his usual modesty, has only affixed his initials here and 
there toa note. But his work haa not been af all confined 
to the notes so distinguished, and he hus added many of 
the illustrations, What we have, then, is all that is contained 
in, the German edition, elucidated and odded to by the 
most competent authority in England. The result 18 
n volume quite indispensable to anvone, Whether in Europe 
or in India, who is occupying himself with the ren meaning 
and history of Tndinn art; and it would scarcely be possible 
to estimate too highly the debt they owe to both author and 
erditor. 

Asa general account of the work has already been given, 
it will suffice here to muoke a few suggestions for the new 
edition, which will certainly be wanted, and will, we hope, 
be Wanted soon. As will. bo. observed, tnost of these 
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suggestions have little or nothing to do with art, and are 
therefore matters which probably have not been considered. 

Throughout the book the word Nirvana is wrongly used. 
The Buddha attained to Nirvana when seated under the Tree 
of Wisdom. For forty-five years afterwards he wandered, 
very much alive, over the plains of Hindustan. This is 
the use of the word, without any exception, in India. For 
the Jain usage see, for instance, Jacobi, “Jaina Siitras,” 
i, p 201. I am aware that, in popular English usage, 
Nirvana is supposed to be the name of a sort of heaven into 
which the Buddha is believed to have entered after death. 
But this idea, though in harmony with most European 
notions as to salvation, is antagonistic to Indian views. 
Nirvana meant, at the date in question, precisely what 
fitan-mukii meant, centuries afterwards, to the followers of 
Sankara, 

At pp. 74, 208 it is said that Sanskrit was chosen at 
Jalundhara for the language of the sacred texts. This 1s 
n mistuke, It was chosen as the language in which were 
written three specified commentaries (one on each of the 
three Pitukus of the sacred texts), These commentaries 
themselves are not sacred texta. A similar mistake is made 
on p. 13, where the Avidiire Nidiina ts called a canonical 
text. It is only one of the commentaries on a canonical text. 

On p. 10 it is said that the system of caste was fully 
established in the time of the Buddha. That used to be 
the opinion of scholars, but I think I have conclusively 
shown (“ Dialogues of the Buddha,” 1. 97-102) that this 
cannot possibly have been the case. 

On p. 11 there is a curious contradiction. It is there 
said at the top of the page that religion in the filth century 
B.C, was “entirely in the hands of the brahmins.” dust 
below it is said, on the contrary, that the forms of worship 
of the common people “ were quite left to themselves.” The 
latter view is, no doubt, the correct one. 

On p. 15, line 7, we are told that the Buddha “journeyed 
about in Behar.” For “in Behar” read “in Hindustan.” 
Just below there is the expression “the Master gone into 
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Nirvana,’ on which see above. (So also p, 68, “ disappeared 
into Nirvana.) And again, in the fifth line from the 
bottom the word fem is pugzzlingly ambiguous, 

In the division of the monuments on p. 20 the third 
class is enlled Chaitya. The meauing adopted, following 
Fergusson and Cunningham, is that of a temple containing 
astips ordagaba. This is never the meaning of the word 
in Indian books. Tt always means a suered place, usually 
in a grove or on a hill-top, pertaining to the non-brahminical 
and non-Buddbist local cults, The word is much wanted 
in this sense, for which we have no other expression. ‘The 
eaves to which Fergusson wrongly applied this name were 
chapter-houses for the Order, hulla where the Patimokkha 
wus recited and the Kammaviicas, the formal corporate acts 
of the Order, were carried out. A Vihara, on the other 
hand, always means in the canonical books an apartment, 
a cell. A cave containing several such cells may rightly 
therefore be called a Viliira cave. The secondary use of the 
word in the sense of monastery has not yet been found earlier 
than the fifth century a.p. 

At the end of the interesting discussion on Vujrapani, the 
name given by the author to the figure with the thunderbolt 
in bis hand (so often represented, on the bas-reliefs of the 
Ganidhira school, in attendance on the Buddha), it is sajd 
(p. 95) that Vajrapini at first meant Sakka, then got 
separated from him and was converted into a distinet god, 
and lastly that Sakka “sinks into a yokeha.”” Now In one 
of our very oldest texts, the Ambattha Suttanta (translated 
in my “ Dinlogues of the Buddha,” p. 117), Vajrapani is used 
as an adjective to describe a yaksha in attendance on the 
Baddhea, It would seem, therefore, that the process has 
been exactly the reverse, First we have the yaksha with 
a descriptive adjective (not yet a name), vajirapani, that is, 
‘having a thunderbolt in hia hand,’ This may be as old 
as the fourth century pc. Nine hundred years later we find 
Buddhaghosa, in his commentary (quoted by me Joe, cit,), 
identifying this yaksha with Indra. There js no evidence 
that this identification had been already made at the time 
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of the has-reliefs. All one can say is that it may have been : 


so, And in any case the yaksha does not end, he begins 
the series. When we find him twice on the same bas-relief | 
there is no necessity to suppose that we have two different 1 
conceptions. The two figures may be meant for the same . 
yoksha at different points in the story to be illustrated, a5 18 
so often the case elsewhere. 
Throughout the book the fullest and most careful 
references are given to previous European writers on the 
art of the bas-reliefs. The references to the books containing 
the stories or legends which the bas-reliefs are intended to 
illustrate might be greatly improved. It is odd that there ; 
is not a single reference (so far as I have been able to 
discover) in this book on Buddhist art to any one of the 
Buddhist canonical texts. The reference given in the last 
paragraph would have been very much to the point, and 
have probably led to a modification of the text. At pp. 46, 
62, 93, 95, 122 references are given to texts long posterior 
in date to the works of art in question. It would be easy 
to repluce these by references to works of approximately the 
same age, 
The bas-relief reproduced in fig, 57 can scarcely refer 
to a Niga asking to be admitted to the Order. There is 
no such ease in the books. A comparison of the canonical 
passage on the point (translated in “ Vinaya Texts,” 1. 218) | 
would have shown that a Naga wishing to join the Order 
could only do so by assuming human form. In_ the 
bas-relief the Naga appears quite distinctly as a Naga, 
and must therefore merely be asking for instruction or 
for some favour. 
At p. 158, for cartegati read carfayati; and on p. 75 
Milinda is three times spelt with a cerebral 4 which 15 
perhaps possible, but is against the authority of the MASS. 


- F a a eee 


Ru. D. 
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Du Décuirrremest pes Monnates stnpo- EPHTHALITES, 
par Epvovarn Seecur, (Extruit du Journal Asitatigue, 
mai-juin, 1901.) 


M. Specht applies the term Sindo-Ephthalite to that class 
of the coins attributed by Cunningham to the White Huns 
which is characterized by ite thin ‘Sassanian’ fabric, and 
by the presence of inscriptions in an alphabet which has 
not hitherto been deciphered. This term hus the advantage 
of indicating, at the same time, the country from which 
the coins come—Sind, the valley of the Lower Indus—and 
the nationality of the monarchs who struck them—Ephthalite, 
Hiina or White Hun. The attribution of these coins to 
the Hiinas would seem to be proved by the very close 
resemblance which they bear to certain coins having the 
names of the Hina monarchs, Jabubla (Toramina) and 
Mihirakula, in Sanskrit characters. Until, therefore, anything 
can be proved to the contrary, the designation ‘Sindo- 
Fphthalite’ would seem to be admirably suited to describe 
this class, which, in point of date, would fall within the 
period from the fifth to the seventh century a.p. 

In attempting the decipherment of these inscriptions in 
unknown characters, which he supposes to be of Arumiman 
origin, M. Specht has been guided by the analogy of other 
alphabets derived from the sume source, and has sought, im 
the firat instance, to determine certain words which might 
naturally be expected to occur on the coins, e.g. the word 
malka, which he recognizes with the variant forms mulhin 
and malken, and the proper names of the kings Chdch and 
Silay, who are known from Arab historians to have ruled 
in Sind during this period. With the results thus obtained, 
M. Specht proceeds to the decipherment of the remaining 
portions of the inscriptions, There is much that he confesses 
must at present remain doubtful, and he appears to he 
modestly diffident us to a consideruble proportion of the 
readings and interpretations proposed by him. There mots 
naturally remain a great deal of uncertainty as to the 
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of hie system of decipherment; ‘but it must be 
“specimen and the more minute study of this class of coins 
yb expected tho fart ght on th wil subject. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER, 


(October, November, Decamber, 1901.) 


lL Coxrents or Foreign Ontrentat Jovnnats. 


l. Zerrecneser pen Devtacaey Morerntanpiscues GeseLiscHarr. 
Band ly, Heft 4. | 


Birk (A.). Das Apastamba-Sulba-Siitra. | 

Jacob (B.). Zu Friedrich Schulthess’ Besprechang 
8. 337 ff 

Poznanéki (8,). Za Hai Gaons Kitéb al-Hiw. 

Littmann (E.). Zu Cl. Huart’s Bemerkungen. 

Meinhof (C.). Das Tai venda. 

Noéldeke (T.). Zur Geachichte der Omaijaden. 

Nestle (E.). Hillit und Millit. 

Hertel (J.). Nuchtrage au 8. 489 ff. 

Wellhansen (J.). Zwei grammatische Bemerkungen. 

Nestle (E.). Pinehas-Mansur. 


TL Vrewwa Onmerran Jovawat. Vol. xv, No. 4. 


Goldziher (I.). Spottnamen der ersten Chalifen bei dea 
Schiiten, ‘ 

Spéleen-Schmidt (P. P.). Beitrage zur Kenntniss dér 
Valman Sprache. 

Stackelberg (R. v.). Beitriige zur persischen Lexice- 
graphie. 








II. Ontrvary Norices. 


Professor Albrecht Weber. 


On November 30th, at Berlin, died Albrecht Weber, one of 
the greatest Orientalists of our time. If less known to the 
public than men like Max Miller or Renan, amongst his 
fellow-workers in Indian research Weber occupied a position 
quite unique. As a writer no man has explored so many 
new fields; as a teacher none can boast so goodly an array 
of pupils. 

Born at Breslau in 1820, studying at Bonn ond Berlin, 
Weber settled (after some scholarly travel in England and 
France) in 1848 in Berlin, where he was appointed Professor 
in 1856, and taught for the remainder of his life, His first 
great work was the edition of the “ White Yajur-veda,” of 
which vol. i appeared in 1849 (the same year that saw the 
firat volume of Max Miller's “ Rigveda”). About the 
aame time Weber undertook the cataloguing of the Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Royal Library at Berlin. The first volume 
appeared in 1833. This was the earliest full and scientific 
catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. published, and it has remained 
a model. Its special feature was the full description of the 
subordinate works of Vedic literature, till then known in 
Europe mostly by hearsay. Not content, however (like 
some catuloguers), to leave his best results to be gleaned by 
others, Weber followed this up by numerous essays on all 
branches of Indian research op subjects as widely separated 
as Vedio astronomy and the relatively modern cult of the 
god Krishna, These were published partly by Gis Berita 
Academy of Sciences (to which he was elected in 1857) 
but chiefly in his own poriodioal for the stad Vb tae & 
antiquity, Indische Studien, of which seventeen volumes 
(4850-85) appeared, in great part written by himself. 
eee his work on Sanskrit, Weber was also the first 
real pioneer in the scientific study (still neglected)! o 
Prakrit, the middle stratum of Indinn speech, rie a: 
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the vernaculars ‘of Northern Indian have sprung. In several 
forma of this speech Weber edited texts, especially in that 
adopted by the Jain religion, of which Europe owes to him 
Its first trustworthy information. His interest in this 
probably led him to compile the second volume of his great 
library catalogue, in 1,202 quarto pages, of which the lust 
787 are devoted to Jain literature. The results of the latter 
portion were worked out in Jndisehe Studien, and have thence 
been translated with the author's revision into English. 
The results of some of his university teaching were em- 
bodied im his lectures on Indian literature, which, on the 
ground of their wide grasp of facts (for Weber had no 
graces of style), remained the standard work on the subject 
throughout Europe for half a century. 

Angelo de Gubernatis, one of the most versatile of his 
pupils, calls him “le grand maitre des indianistes contem- 
porains,” and, indeed, it is probable that not only half the 
numerous chairs of Sanskrit in Germany (where the subject 
is far more widely endowed than here) are occupied by 
his pupils, or their pupils, but also a goodly number im 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and America, Weber's per- 
sonality was most genial, and his venerable figure will be 
missed from the numerous congresses of scholars that he 
attended as long as he was able. In later years his sich 
failed. He says pathetically in the Vurwort to his last great 
catalogue (18¥1): “Es ist ein mithaames Werk das ich 
hiermit abschliesse, Ein gut Stiick meiner Sehkraft hegt 
darin begruben.” But in spite of failing powers he died 
in harness, returning in his numerous recent publications 
mainly to his ewrliest subject, the Veda, and corresponding 
in his own hand with his many friends, in their own 
language, both in Germany and in this country. 


C. Bex pai. 


[From the Atheneum. ] 
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III. Nores ayp News. 


Lapy Hunter has presented the Library with the Life of 
Sir W. W. Hunter, by Mr. F. E. Skrine, late of the Indian 
CivilService, This interesting biography, as well as Mr. J. F. 
Hewitt's new book on the History and Chronology of the 
Myth-making Ave, will be reviewed in the next Journal. 


TER. 


In the previous volume of the Journal (pp. 537-552), 
Dr, J. F. Fleet, C.1.E., has given an interesting discussion 
on the identification of the ancient Tagara of the Silihara 
dynasty with the modern T er, a town in the Naldurg district 
of the Nizam’s dominions: lat, 18° 19° N +» long. 76° 12’ E. 
Inthe early part of November, Mr. H. Cousens paid a short 
visit to Ter, which proved very successful, and he has ay pplied 
me with the following facts, which are of Tnterest :— 

(1) He obtained a loan of o copy of a MaAdtinyam, styled 
the Mahdimyam of Satyapura, which contains no mention, 
however, of Tugara or 'Tér, but states that the village or 
town was called Satyapura in the first age, Siintapura in 
the second, Kankavati in the third, and Siddhasrama in the 
fourth age. This hurdly helps us, and one is inclined tg 
suspect that this Mahdtmiyam may possibly have come from 
aome other place in possession of a Brihman who had 
removed to Tér, 

(2) In the village is an inscribed land grant on a stone 
alah, dated Saka 1076, but so much abraded that possibly 
little can be made out from it. Mr. Cousens lias, however, 
taken paper impressions, a photograph, and a Plaster cast 
from it, and they will be submitted to Dr. Fleet. He got 
also copies of a set of Persian copperplates, about 250 yours 
old, in which the Qazi of Tar (=) confers certain privileges 
on the head of the Tali caste. He obtained alag live old 
coims—three Muhammadan, ono unintelligible, and a much 
corroded Andhra coin with four small circles connected by 
cross lines on one side, and probably an elephant on the 
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other. He had obtained two similar coins some years ago 
at Banavasi, on one of which is [Sa]takan[i]. 

(3) But more interesting still, he has found a venerable 
ancient Buddhist Chaitya, built of brick, and—though used 
as a modern Vaishnava temple dedicated to Trivikrama, 
and has a later mandapa attached—it is not seriously 
injured. In form it is just the structural counterpart of 
the rock-ceut Chaityas, and recalls the outlines of the 
Sahadeva and Ganedéa Rathas at Mamallapuram, having 
a barrel- or waggon-vaulted roof running up to & ridge, 
with an oepsidal back. The facade is a rough counterpart 
of the Bauddha Chaitya cave known as Viévakarma at 
Elura—worked in relief in brickwork. This fagade is about 
$3 feet in height, and the chaitya is 31 feet in length outside, 
It stands in the town of Tér, in fairly good preservation, its 
base mouldings being now some 4 fect helow the level of the 
present narrow court. The bricks measure 17 inches int 
length by 9 broad and 3 thick, are well made, and carefully 
laid with very fine joints. 

This is the second Buddhist structural Chaitya that has 
been found: the first was discovered by Mr. Alex. Itea, 
of the Madras Archeological Survey, some years ago at 
Chezarla in the Kistna district, and is of about the same size 
as this at Tér, When complete drawings and photographs 
of these two remarkable structures can be compared, we may 
obtain some new light on Bauddha architecture. There are 
also said to be some Pali inscriptions at Chezarla. 

Mr. Cousens adds that, in a modern Jaina temple outside 
and to the west of Ter, are four Buddhist sculptures, two of 
which probably belonged to the dagaba that onve occupied 
the apse in the Chaitya, and a third is a portion of 
a Buddhist paduka slab that bore a pair of colossal footprints 
with a beautiful border of lotuses, makaras, and birds, in 
low relief, These are carved apparently on Shahabid lime- 
stone, which closely resembles the Amaravati stone ot marble. 

(4) Two very old brick temples were also found, similar 
in style, and apparently in age, to some early Dravidian 
temples at Kukkaniir. All the decorative work is produced 
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as : _ 


in finely moulded and carved brick. With the beams and 
ceilings, the doorways are all in wood and very richly 


sculptured. No stone is used in their structure. 

_ Outside Tér, on the south iand west, are great mounds 
from which, to the present day, the villagers dig out old 
bricks. The city must also once have extended to the 
opposite side of the river, where huge mounds of débris and 
a small hamlet indicate its extent, 

(9) The fagara shrub, from which Tagarapura possibly 
took its name, the people declared did not grow nearer 
than Dharagiva, and but little there. This, however, is not 
conclusive: we may not know the local name for tagara : 


in North India Roxburgh tells us the Voleriqna Hardwickit 


is known as fayar; in Tamil the Cassia fora ja called ¢egarat 
and wehit-tagerai: and the Telugu name for fTelerophragma 
cheloniaides, according to Ainslie, is tagada—the Murathi 
padal. The same name ia, not unfrequently, applied to 
different plants in different provinces. : 

fdinburgh, Dee,2, 1901, Jas. Bunenss, 


Ispian Documents ox Pancuueyr. 

Dr. Stein, in his most interesting “ Preliminary Report on 
Archeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan ” (p. 47), 
notes with surprise that the rubbish heap near the Niya 
River “yielded another writing material, little suspected 
among a Buddhist population with an Indian civilization. 
About two dozen Kharoshthi documents on leather, mostly 
dated and apparently of official nature, prove that the 
Buddhists of this region had as little objection to the use 
of leather for writing purposes as the pious Brahmans of 
old Kashmir had to the leather bindings of their Sanskrit 
codices. Plate xi shows one of these documents on leather 
both in its original folded state and when opened ENS 
centuries of burial,” 

These leather documents discovered 1} Y Dr. Stein wil] 
probably Prove to date from the second century AE 
Strabo hus preserved » notice of an Indian official letter eS 
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parchment sent to Augustus, who died in a.n, 14. “To 
these accounts,”’ he writes, “may be added that of Nikolaos 
TDamaskénos. This writer says that at Antioch by Daphne 
he met with the Indian ambassadors who had been sent to 
Augustus Cesar. It appeared from their letter that their 
number had been more than merely the three he reports that 
he saw. The rest had died chiefly in consequence of the 
length of the journey. The letter was written in Greek on 
parchment and imported that Péros was the writer, and that 
though he was the sovereign of 600 kings, he nevertheless 
set a high value on being Cwsar’s friend, and was willing 
to grant him a passage wherever he wished through his 
dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise. Such, 
he says, were the contents of the letter. Eight naked 
servants presented the gifts that were brought.”! 
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Ant. IX.—Deseription of Persia and Mesopotamia in the 
year 1540 an. from the Nuzhat-al-Hultih of Hamd-Alla/ 
Miustawfi, with a summary of the contents of that work. 
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Chapter 2. ‘Irak ‘Aja. 


Contents: Isfahin, 142/, and its eight districts, viz., Jay, Mirbin, 
Karirij, Kahib, Burkhuwir, Khinlinjén, Borin, and Radact 
with their villnges, 143¢; Firiziin, 1430; Ray, 143y; Tihrin, 
144r; Varimin, 1442; Sultiniyah, 1440; Kazvin, 1486 ; 
Abhar, 146¢; the Districts of Daylam and Talish, 147a; 
Avoh, 147¢; the Radbar District, with Castles of Alumit and 
Maymiin Diz, 1477; Zanjin, 147e; Savoh, 148; Saiy 
Bulik, Sujis, and Subravard, 1489; Satirik, 148; the two 
Tarum Districts, 149¢ ; Sarjabin and Kuhod or Sayin Kul‘ah, 
1494; the Talikin District, 1497; Kighodh Kunin or Khiinnj, 
L49p : Mouxdakin and Simin, 149°; Tabarik, Marjamnin, 
and Andojan Districts, 149y; Pushkil Darrah, 150e; Kum, 
150/; Kishin and Fin, 150/; Ardistin and the Tafrish 
District, 1500; Jurbidakin or Guipaygin, 1507; Dalijiin, 
150y ; Zavirah, 15le; Farahin and Dih Sarak, 1515; Karaj, 
ole; Natanz, 151j; Nismar, 1516 ; Marivadin, 151; 
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Vashaik, 151m; Great Lur District, 1510; Idhaj, 151g; Aroh 
or Sia, 15lr; Lurdakiin, 1418; Little Lur District, 1514; 
Burajird, 151u; Khurramaibid and Samsi, 15love; Saymarah, 
1512; Hamadin, 15ly, and its five districts, viz., Farivar, 
Asmadin, Sharihin, A‘lam, and Sardrid, with their villages, 
152g; Asadibad, 1520; the districts of Mija‘li and Tamer, 
l52p; the District of Kharrakin, with the (northern) Avah, 
1s2q¢; Darguzin, 1524; Hiidriwar, Tuvi, and Sarkin, 152¢; 
Simin, 152y; Shabd Bahar and Filin, 152; Nihivand, 
liga; Yazd, 153d; Maybud and Nayin, 1537. 


What had of old been the province of Media the Arabe 
named Al-Jibal—‘the Mountains’—a perfectly appropriate 
name, as will be seen by a glance at the map, for the great 
mountain region separating the plains of Mesopotamia from 
the highlands of Persia. In the time of the Saljiik princes, 
by some misnomer, this, their capital province, came to be 
called ‘Trak ‘Ajami, or Persian ‘Trak, a nome that was 
totally unknown to the earlier Arab geographers. Hence 
in after days Al-"Irakayn, ‘The Two ‘Iraks,’ were taken 
to mean Media and Lower Mesopotamia, which last for 
distinction was thenceforth called Ardhign ‘Trak — ‘Trak 
‘Arabi, Originally, it is to be observed, Al-Trikayn had 
been a term applied to the two great cities of (Arabian) 
‘Trak, namely, Kiifah and Basrah; but the Saljiks had 
affected the title of Sultan of the Two ‘Iriks, which in 
consequence, as explained above, came to be applied to the 
two provinees, but as Abu-l-Fida (p. 408) writes “ among 
the vulgar,” and wrongfully (see also Yakit, ii, 15, and 
Lane, Dictionary, sv. ‘Irdk). The name, however, has con- 
tinued in use down to the present time, 

Farther, it is to be remarked that after the Mongol settle- 
ment Persian ‘Irak was greater in extent to the eastward 
than the older Arab province of Jibal, by the addition thereto 
of Yazd and its district, which formerly had been counted as 
of Firs; on the other hand, it had been diminished in ip, 
by the creation of the new province of Kurdistin, which had 
been taken from its western part, and Kurdistan now divided 
Persion from Arabian ‘Irak. Under the Dkhans Persian 
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‘Trak became the capital province of their empire, for it 
included the four great cities of Isfahan, Ray, Hamadan, 
and Sultiniyah, the new metropolis recently founded by 
Uljaytii. 

The eight districts of Isfahan mentioned by Hamd-Allah 
all exist at the present day (as do many of the villages 
which he also enumerates, and which are described by 
General Schindler in Eastern Persian ‘Irak, pp. 120, 122). 
The city, he says, originally consisted of four wards (still 
existing im name), viz., Karran, Kiishk, Jubarah, and 
Dardasht, the walls round these having been built by 
Rakn-ad-Dawlah the Buyid. In the Julbarah quarter 
(now pronounced Gulbarah, and lying to the north-east 
of modern Isfahan, round the Maydin-i-Kuhnah or Old 
Square) was the Madrassh (College) and tomb of Sultan 
Muhammad the Saljiik, and here might be seen a block 
of stone weighing 10,000 man (equivalent, perhaps, to 
a little less than $2 tons weight), this bemg a great idol 
earried off by the Sultan from India, and set up before the 
Colleze-gate (LL. 142u), History, however, does not record 
that this Sulttn Muhammad (a son of Malik-Shah, who 
reigned from 498 to. 511 a.4.) made any conquests in India, 
nor does Hamd-Allah himself allude to the fact in the 
Gusidah when treating of his reign. 

Isfahan lay on the northern or left bank of the river Zandah- 
riid, which is described as rising in the mountains of Zardah 
Kih, the ‘ Yellow Mountains,’ still so called from their yellow 
limestone cliffs (L, 204g). Of this region also were the 
Ashkahran mountains, lying on the frontiers of Greater 
Lur (L, 202u), After passing the cities of Firiizan [1]|' 
und Isfahan, the Zandah-rid flowed through the district of 
Ritdasht, of which the chief town was Farifan [2], and 
there became lost in the great swamp of Gavkhani. The 
river was alao known as the Zayindah or Zarin-riid, and, 
aqeonding to popular belief, after sinking into the Gavkhani 
vamp, it flowed for sixty learues underground to Kirman, 


1 ‘The numbers in square brackets refer to the Map. 
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when it rose again to the surface and thence attained the 


sea (L, 214r). Besides Isfahan town, the Isfahan district 
included the two great cities of Farifan and Firtizan. The 
former stil! exists as a village (Schindler, op. cit., p. 126) 
not far from the Gavkhini swamp.  Firiizin city has 





our author it stood on the river bank in the Khanlanjan 
District, and paid revenue to the amount of 164,000 dinars 
(about £41,125). Tbn Batutah (ii, 52), who visited the 
fown, says it was six farenkhs distant from Isfahan. 

The city of Ray (Rhages) was ruined during the Mongol 
invasion. Mustawfi says that in the time of Ghazan Khan 
the houses were in part rebuilt, but Varamin [3] had tlready 
supplanted it and become the chief town of the province, 
The Shrine of the Imam-Zidah ‘Abd-al-‘Azim! was to he 
seen near Ray, as mentioned in the Itinerary (Route Ix), 
and the castle which was called Tabarik lay at the foot 
of the hill of Kih Tabarik to the north, where there are 
anid to have been silver-mines (L. 2054), Of this castle, 
however, apparently no trace exista, though the Shrine of 
Shah ‘Abd-al-‘Azim is still a famous place of visitation. 
Mention is made of the river Kardain-rid, which waters the 
Ray Districts, thence flowing out to the desert; and some 
other lesser streams are also named 48 coming down from 
Kharrakiin District; alao the Jaij-rid from Damivand 
and the river Garm-rid or Kah-rid of Siuj-Bulak (1, 2] Ge, 2, 
and 2lir, vc, «, but cf. Jikan Nennd, p. 304). The ereitt 
mountain of Damavand rose to the north af Ray, visible 
from oa distance 100 leagues away, and of its many marvels 


Otherwise called Hnsavn, a son of the eighth Imam, ‘Alene Ridge ny 
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Hamd-Allah gives a full account (L. 2032). Tihran, the 
present capital of Persia [4], was already in the time of 
Hamd-Allah « fair-sized town, though formerly, he says, 
« mere village. Both Ray and Varimin are now only 
marked by ruin-heaps lying some distance to the south 
of Tihrin. 

Sultiniyah, founded by Arghin Khan, was completed by 
Uljayta, who made it the capital of [ran ;.and he was buried 
here in a magnificent sepulchre, the ruins of which still 
exist. Hamd-Allah has much to say about Kazvin, his 
native town, with tts dependent villages, among which were 
Deahand, Farisjin [5], Simghan [6], and Sagsabad |'7], lying 
on the road eastward as named in Routes ix and xxvi. 
He also describes its many streams, namely, the Khar-rid, 
the Bih-rid, the Turkhan-riid, the Kazvin river, and the 
Ab-i-Kharrakan (L. 217/, g, r, 4 #4 ©, and dthdn Numa, 
p. 305), These streams had their sources for the most part 
in the Barchin Kiih and the Rakhid (or Rahand) mountain 
(L. 2038 and 204n). Abhar [8], on the river of the same 
name (L. 217g), had « famous castle called Haydariyah, after 
Haydar its builder, one of the Saljiik princes; and to the 
north of Abhar on the Gilin frontier lay the Daylam and 
‘lflish distriets, among which were the towns of Ashkiir, 
Khawkin, and Khasjan (but the reading of these three last 
names is very uncertain, and they are not given by other 
writers, nor are they to be found on the map). The city of 
Avah [9], between Savah [10] and Kum, stood on its river, 
the Gavmaha-rid, which flows down from near Hamadan 
in the west to the great dam between Savah and Avah, 
where it forma a lake (L. 217a). 

The Riidbar district, in which stood the ruims of the 
famous castles of the Assassins, lay along the course of 
the river Shih-riid, the lowest of the many affluents of 
the Safid-rid; and the District was at some distance to the 
north of Kazyin (L. 215»). ‘The city of Zanjan lay on the 
Zunjan river, also called the Maj-rid (L. 2172), which was 
another affluent of the Safid-rid; and the town of Zanjin 
is said by Mustawfi to have been named Shahin by its first 
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founder, King Ardashir Babagan. ‘The city of Savah [10], 
chiefly remarkable for its lake, which history reported had 
miraculously dried up at the birth of the prophet Muhammad, 
lay on the Muzdakan river (L. 217n); ond a number of 
villages are named by Mustawfi in the Savah District, of 
which, however, the readings mre uncertain, and they are 
not to be found on the map. Saiij-Bulak, the name of the 
district round Sunkurabid [11], meaning ‘the cold spring,” 
is given in some MSS. (e.g., British Muscum, Add. 23,543, 
and Cambridge, Add. 2,624), but this paragraph is omitted 
in the lithographed text. Under the Mongols it was con- 
sidered as of the Sivah Province, though it had originally 
been counted as of Ray ; its villages were Kharay and 
Najmabad. 

Sujas and Suhravard [12] were before the Mongol invasion 
important towns according to Istakhri (pp. 196, 200) and 
Yakut (iii, 40, 203); they are now apparently not marked 
on any modern map, though Sir H. Rawlinson, writing in 
1840 (Journ. Roy. Geographical Society, x, 66), speaks of 
Sujas as a small village then existing, with Subravard close 
to it. According to Hamd-Allah, Sujis was five leacues 
distant to the south of Sultiniyah (L. 1454), and the 
surrounding districts were called Jarad and Anjariid, 
apparently identical with Ijarid and Anpuran of the 
present maps. In the hills near Sujas was the prave of 
Arghiin Khan, of which a long account is given in the 
Nuzhat. The town of Sattirik [13] lay at the western end 
of the Anjariid district, and was celebrated for its palace, 
rebuilt by Abakah Khan, and the lake which was reported 
to be bottomless. This is the well-known Tukht-i-Sulaymin, 
described by Sir H. Rawlinson (J.R.G.S., x, 65), who would 
Wentify this place as the site of the northern Evbatany. 
The castle of Sarjahin [14] has disappeared from the map, 
but it lay ive leagues to the east of Sultiniyah on the 
serom mountain, and Yakit (iii, 70), who had visited it 
inte = - was one of the strongest castles of the 
visible, oS towers the city of Zanjan was plainly 
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Sain Kal‘ah [15], which still exists,’ this being the 
Mongol name for the Kuhiid village, lay south of the 
Tarum district, otherwise called the Tarumayn, ‘the two 
Tarums,’ Upper and Lower, of which the capital formerly 
had been Firazabad. Of Upper Tarum the chief town was 
Andar, with many dependent villages; in Lower Tarum the 
most important place was the Castle of Samiran or Shamiran, 
of which Yakiit (iii, 148) gives a long account, The streams 
of the Tarum districts all flowed into the river Safid-riid 
(L. 217k), and the name of this district (Taram) is still 
marked on the map. The Talikan district, which in the time 
of Hamd-Allah lay to the south-east of Tarum, apparently 
no longer exists, and the towns of Jarid, Kihbanah, and 
Karaj, which our author mentions, are no longer to be 
found, Kaghadh Kunan, ‘the Paper Factory,’ or Khunaj 
[16], was an important place, the position of which is fixed 
by the Itinerary (Route xx) as south of the river Safid-riid 
and fourteen leagues north of Zanjin, in the district known 
us the Mughiliyah. Muzdakin [17], which gave its name 
to the Savah river, as already mentioned, still exists, also 
Simin [18] at the place where the river rises. The three 
villages of 'Tabarik, Marjamnin, and Andijin lay among the 
hills to the north of Abhar [8], but have apparently now 
disappeared, und the Pushkil Darrah district was that lying 
to the east of Kazvin and south of Talikan. 

The holy city of Kum was watered by the Gulpaygan 
river (L. 2163), and between Kum and Avah was the salt 
mountain called Kiih-Namak-Lawn, o solitary hill, the 
summit of which was said to be unattainable (L. 206z)- The 
neighbouring city of Kashan (which the older geographers 
always spelt Kashin, with the dotted £) had its water from 
the Kuhriid hills, the stream flowing to the desert (L. 217m). 
Ardistdn [19], to the south-east of Kishan, and the Tafrish 
districts, to the westward of Kum, still exist, and Dalijan (20) 
lies about half-way between Kashin and Gulpaygan [21], 


' Meanine ‘the Castle of Sain,’ possibly called after Sain, otherwise Batt 
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which latter town of old was called Jurbidakan. The 
hamlet of Zawarah [22] lies on the desert border near 
Ardistan. 

Coming to the western side of Persian ‘Trak, the Farahan 
District—of which the chief town was Dih Sarak [23], 
visited recently by Mrs. Bishop (Kurdistan, i, 146)—is the 
region lying eastward of Hamadan. The chief town here 
at the present time is Sultanabad, founded in the Teign of 
Fath-‘Ali Shah at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
According to Hamd-Allah there was a lake here, which the 
Mongols ealled Jaghar Nazid (but the reading is uncertain), 
which is doubtless the present Lake of Tuala to the north of 
Sultanabad. Dawlatabad was of the Farahan villages, and 
this is still an important place lying to the east of Nihivand. 
The city of Karaj, called Karaj of Abu Dulaf, has entirely 
disappeared from the map. Its position is piven in the 
Itinerary (Route vit), and from the fact that the town lay 
to the south of the Rismand mountains, which are those 
now known under the name of Rasband, it is easy to locate 
the site. The streams from these hills watered the celebrated 
pastures called Marghaar Kitt (or Kisii) lying round the 
town; and its castle was named Farzin (I. 204/). Returning 
once more to the eastern side of the province, near the desert 
border was Natanz |24], with the castles called Nismiir and 
Washak, with the District of Maraiwadin, but the reading 
of these three last names is very uncertain, and with the 
exception of Washak, which is mentioned in the Gusidaé 
(see E.G. Browne, J.R.A.S., 1901, p- 25, n. 4), being also 
copied into the Jihdn Numa (p. 299), these names do not 
occur eleewhere. 

In the south-western corner of the province of Persian 
‘Trak was Luristan, divided between the Creater and the 
Lesser Lur districts, Idhaj, otherwise known as Mal-Amir 
[25], was the capital of Great Lur, the district which lay 
entirely to the south of the great bend of the Karin (between 
its left bank and the plain-country) ; and Great Lur for the 
most part had been counted as of Khizistin by the Arab 
geographers. I[dhaj was famous for its bridge, and its 
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whirlpool, and the city has been described by Ibn Batiitah 
(ii, 29), who visited this region. The town of ‘Ariij, or 
‘Arah, otherwise called Stisan, or Sits [26], also Iny on 
the Kiriin river, some four leagues to the north-west of 
Mal-Amir, and this place must not be confounded with the 
other Sis in Khizistan to the south of Dizfal. Its ruims 
have been described by Sir H. Rawlinson, and were visited 
by Sir H. Layard (see the J.R.G.S. for 1539, ix, 83; also 
1842, xii, 103). TLurdagan, or Lurkan [27], is found on 
the map near the affluent joining the Kartin at its extreme 
western point. The district of Lesser Lur was the highland 
to the north of the great bend of the Karin; and in his 
Guzidah Hamd-Allah gives the followimg account of this 
district, which is worth quoting ':— 

Tn the province of Lesser Lur are three rivers, namely, 
the Ab-i-Silakhiir flowing down to Dizful, the Khurramabad 
river which goes towards Hawizah, and the Kazki (P) river 
which also flows down by Dizfil towards Hawizah. And 
there nre three towns that are still flourishing places, 
namely, Burajird, Khurramabad, and Sabirkhwast. This 
last was of old an immense city, extremely populous, being 
inhabited by people from all nations, for it was the residence 
of kings: it is now, however, merely o provincial town. 
Finally, in Lesser Lur are three ruined cities named 
Kirisht (7), Birisht (?), and Saymarah.” 


The importance of this passage lies in the proof here 
given that Sabtirkhwiist is sof identical with Khurramabad, 
as has beon often supposed, since both towns existed in the 
time of Mustawfi; and the fact is confirmed by his statement 
in the Itinerary (Route vii) that, bifureating at Burtjird 
from the Karaj high road, ‘the road to Sabiirkhwast here 
goes off to the right hand” (L. 195r). The ruins of Sabur- 
khwist [28] have not yet been identified, but they must 


—! The paragraph is given at the end of Section xi of Chapter IV, immediately 
before the Section devoted to the Mongols. Jt is waning in Why MSS, bus 
occurs in the old MB. of which I madeo copy in Shiraz in 1880, and also 
armed are British Muscum MSS, numbered Add. 7,630, Add. 22,698, anil 
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be sought for some few leagues to the south of Khurramabad 
[29]. The town of Baurijird [30] is frequently mentioned 
by Istakhri (pp. 258, 262) and Yakiit (i, 596); the Arab 
geographers, however, appear not to have known of 
Khurramabad in Lesser Lur, and Hamd-Allah is probably 
the earliest authority to mention this important town. He 
says that dates grew well both here and at Saymarah [$1], 
the old capital of the Mihrajankadhak District ; according 
to Ibn Rustah (p. 269) and Yakit (iii, 443), already in the 
fourteenth century a.p.a ruin. Saymarah is marked on the 
map at some distance from the western bank of the Karkhah 
river, but I am unable to identify Sumsa (or Samba) and 
Diz-i-Siyah, ‘the Black Castle,’ which stood near it according 
to our author. Somewhere in Lesser Lur also was the 
mountain called Huwayn (or Harin) Kith, where there were 
celebrated iron-mines (L. 2076), In regard to the three 
rivers of Lesser Lur mentioned in the Guida, these are 
referred to again in the Wuzhat (L. 215u, w). Silakhiir is 
the name of the plain in which Burijird stands, and its 
river is the chief source of the Ab-i-Diz ; further the Kazki 
18 apparently the affluent now known as the Ab-i-Baznoi. 
The Khurramibad river drains to tho Karkhah, which 
Hamd-Allah describes as passing through the Hawizah 
country, and this latter river now joins the Karin below 
Ahwiz, as will be noticed in the chapter on Khuzistan. 
The Karkhah and its ufluents came down from the Alvand 
mountain (Li. 202p), lying southward of Hamadan ; its peaks 
were almost ulways covered with snow, and forty-two 
atreams take their rise in this region, which, says Mustawh., 
measures thirty leagues in circumference, 

Hamadin city, when Hamd-Allah wrote, was for the most 
part in ruin; it included five townships, Kal‘ah Kabrit— 
‘Sulphur Castle’—Kal‘ah Makin, Girdlakh, the Kishlak 
or ‘Winter Quarters’ of Shuja‘ - ad - Din Khirshid, and 
Kirasht. The surrounding province comprised fiye other 
Districts with many villages, namely, Farivar (or Kuriwar), 
Azmiadin (or Azyardin), Shuarahin (or Sharamin), Adam, 
with Sardriid and Barbandrad (or Barhanariid), None of 
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these names appear on the present map (those given in 
parenthesis are from the Turkish text af the Jihdn Nun, 
p. 300); but Farivar was watered by the upper affluent 
of the Gavmaha or Givmasa river (already mentioned), 
which rose in the hills of Asadabad [$2] to the north-west 
of the city (L. 217a). 

The places called Maja‘li and Tamsar appear to bw 
unknown, but the two districts of Kharrakin (marked 
Karaghin on our maps) are those lying to the south-west 
of Kazvin, towards which and out eastward to Ray the 
Kharrakan streams took their course (L. 217), as already 
described. The chief town in the Kharrakan District is 
Abah [33] or Avuh (not to be confounded with Avah near 
Sivah, already mentioned), and there were besides forty other 
villages. The Darguzin District lies between Kharrakin and 
Hamadan, Darguzin [34] being also the name of the chief 
town of the district, and this formerly had been included in 
A‘lam, one of the five Districts, as already mentioned, of 
Hamadan, which, says Hamd-Allah, by the Persians was called 
Alamar, Ridarid or Ridravar [35] was « large town, the 
ruins of which still exist at Ridilivar (Mission Scientifique, 
De Morgan, ii, 156), near Tuvi and Sarkin. These ruins 
probably also represent the older town of Karaj of Hamadan, 
which, according to Yakut (u1, 832; iv, 251), was the cnpital 
of thia Ridarad district, and lay seven leagues distant both 
Hamadan and from Nihavand. Here were the five 
Districts named from the rivers Hind-rid, Sarkiin-riid, 
Karzan-rid, Lami-rad, and Barazmahin respectively. 

Simian of Kharrakin, ut the headwaters of the Muzdakan 
river, has already mentioned. Shabdabahar and Filad 
(the readings are uncertain) are districts no longer shown ou 
our maps, but which probably lay near the city of Nihavand ; 
and this last, Mustawf writes, com ised three Districts, 
named Malair, Isfidhiin, and Jahtik, which, however, are 
likewise not to be found on modern maps. Coming finally 
to the south-eastern corner of the province of Persian ‘Irak, 
Hamd-Allah notices the cities of Yazd, Maybud [36], and 
Nayin [37], which, as be mi ghtly remarks, were formerly 
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+ counted as belonging to Istakhr (Persepolis), and hence 
were of the province of Fara. 


Chapter 3. Adhkarbayjan. 


Contents : Tabriz, 1458p, und its seven districts, viz., Mihrin-rid, 
= Sard-rid, Savil-rid, Arinak, Ridkab, Khinum -rad, and 
x. Bidistiin, 155¢; Awjiin, 155x; Tasij or Tariij, 1464; Ardubtl 

: 1i6e ; Khalkhal and Firiizibid, 156; Darmaraz 1568, 
The Shihrad district, 156¢; the Pishkin district, 156w: Tans 
and Arjik, 157a; Ahar, 157d; Tokallafah and Jiyir, 157/: 
Daravard, 1574; Kal'‘ah Kuhrin, 157; Kalantar, 187. 
Kilin-Faglin, 157m; Murdin Na‘im, 1370; Naw-Die, 1576" 
Matt, 1574; Khuvi or Khoi, 157¢; Salmis, 1572; Urmivah, 
1586; Ushniyah, 158g; Sariv, 158k; Miyanij and the 
3 Garm - rid, 158%; Marighah, lo8y; Pasavai, 158+ - Dih 
4] Khwirkin, 1582; Laylin, 1595; Matand, 149°: Diswac 
a. 159 # ; Aanjiyin, 159/; Riwnaz, 150m - Karker 159” : 
. Nukhchivin, 1590; Akhbin and Urdibad, 150. . 


Hamd-Allah notes that the cupital of Adharbayjan und 
Spm | OF Adharbayjan under 
| the earlier Mongols had been Marfighah, but this pre- 
eminence had in his day been transferred to Tabriz.! 
A very full account is next given of Tabriz waSS 
with its early history, and how it had recent] eat | rehuil lit 
sy | | ane ae eta it 
und enlarged by Ghazin Khan. Details follow of the 
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streams which irrigate their lands (the readin g of Eile 


“Abbas removed his court to Isfahan.” “MTSE Salavi kings, “until Shih 
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names, however, is Im many cases very uncertain). The 
Mibran-rad, which ran through the suburbs of Tabriz, and 
the Sard-rid to the south-west, which also came down from 
Mount Sahand, both joined the Sarav-riid at a short distance 
to the north of the city; and this latter river, which rose in 
the great mountain district called Sablin-ktth to the north- 
east of Tabriz, flowed out into the Urmiyah Lake, some 
forty miles away to the westward of the city. The mountains 
of Sahand and Sablan, as also these various streams, are all 
carefully described by Hamd-Allah in Appendices IL and IV 
(L. 2040, 205A, 217e, 218¢, 7). 

The Urmiyah Lake appears to have been known to 
Hamd-Allah under the name of the Lake of Khanjast,’ 
but the origin of the name is nowhere explained. He also 
frequently refers to it as the Salt Lake (Darya-i-Shur), or as 
the Lake of Taraj or Tasiij, from the name of the town near 
its northern shore; and he writes that in an island of the 
lake the Mongol Princes had their burial-place under o great 
hill (L. 2267). The town of Awjan, or Ujan [1], which 
Ghazan Khan had rebuilt, lies to the east of Tabriz, and 
its river, which rises in Mount Sahand, joins the Sarav- 
rad (L. 218). Tarij [2] or 'Tasuj,? which sometimes gave 
its name to the Urmiyah Lake, lay close to its northern 
shore, and to the west of Tabriz. 

Ardabil lay at the foot of Mount Sablan, on the river 
Andarab, also called the Ardabil river; this, after passing 
the Bridge of ‘Ali-Shih, became an affluent of the Ahar 





2 "The ‘MSS, vary gromtly as to tho «pelling of the mame; Janjaxt, Jayiet, 
Kiujont, and Hanjost spear with other variants, The modinrval Arab 
geogruphers knew of the Inke also under various names: thus Mas*fidi (i, 95} 
and Ibn Hawkal (p. 247) call it the Lake of Kabadhin, [stakhri (p. 181) write: 





af the Buborrab-osh-Shuarit, snd in Mukaddast (p. 380) it is called. merely 
the Lake of Urmiynh. ‘Abuct. Fida fp. 42) knows aa the Lake of Tia; and 


according to Hate Abra (MB8S., folio 274) the island in the middle of the lake 
ae the Shiai tineuls. which only becomes an island at flood-water: sec 
T. Glinthor, Geographical Journal for 1899, p. 516) was crowned by the 
caatli known as Kal‘ah Tila, ail to have been built by Haliga K bin. Ho hud 
stored his treasures here, and after his death his tomb was made in this castle, 
Which henceforth was called Gir-Kal‘ah, or ‘Tomb-Dustle.’ 
? Both spellings ate given in the MSS. and oceur on the present mops. Tn 
the map to the paper referred to in the previnns note, Mr. Giinther gives the 
nome aa Tureeh, 
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river, which Inst flowed into the Aras (L. 2171). Above 
Ardabil, on the slopes of Mount Sablan, stood the Castles 
of Diz Bohman and Diz Ruyin (or Riibin) with some others 
(L. 204). Khalkhial is still the name of the District at the 
foot of Mount Sablan; in the time of Mustawfi it was also 
the name of its chief town [3], but this has apparently 
disappeared. The town, according to Yakiit (i, 198) and 
the Itinerary, was two days’ march from Ardabil. In 
former times Firizabad had been the capital of the Khalkhal 
Thistrict, and Mustawh mentions a number of the neigh- 
bouring villages (Amidah, Khamidah-Bil, Sanjad-rad, and 
Zanjilabid), but none of these unfortunately are now to be 
found on the map. Dirmaraz, with the villages of Kill, 
Jamki, and #ahar, was of this neighbourhood. Shahrad 
was the District on the stream called the Ab-Shal, an affluent 
of the Safid-rid (L. 2184). Of this district the chief places 
wore Shal [4] and Kuliir (which still exist), and adjacent 
lay the Talish (or Towalish) District of ‘Irak ‘Ajami. 
Pishkin (which in the present maps is written Mishkin) 
is the name of the District of which Ahar [5] was the chief 
town; the town of Pishkin also existed, and formerly was 
known as Varivi, lying one march from Ahar. A number 


_ of other places were of this district, among them Takallafah, 


Unar, which with Varavi is described by Yakiit (i, S67 ; 
iv, 918), also Arjak, Jiyar, and Kalsntar, this last being 
at the foot of the hill called Siyah Kiih, ‘the black 
mountain’ (Iu. 2054). Most of the other places in Pishkin 
here mentioned must have stood on the southern slopes of 
the Sablin mountain (L. 204), though only the last named 
Kalantar, now appears on the map, Ibn Pishkin being the 
family name of the Amir of the Province, 

The city of Ahar [6] lay on the river of the same name 
(the Ahar-riid). This flowed down from the Pass of 
Arminan, which the Mongols called Gilchah Nil (Blue 
Lake), and after taking up the Ardabil river discharged 
into the Aras (L. 217y ; see also Route xxii). To the north 
of Ahar was the mountain called Sarahand (GL. 205e), and 
in the neighbourhood at the foot of Mount Sablin stood the 
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following places, namely, Daravard, where the Mongols had 
their winter quarters, the Custle of Keahran, Kilin-Fadliin, 
and Maft (some MSS. have Yatt, and Daft ts printed in the 
Jihén Numa, p. 385). Murdan Na‘im apparently lay to the 
northward of Ahar, on the Aras river. The castle of Naw- 
Diz (surrounded by the towne of Hil, Bil, Hinduvan, and 
Ruliik-Injii) stood on the upper waters of the Ahar river 
and is deseribed by Yakiat (iv, 822). The city af Khuvi [6], 
or Khoi, stands on an affluent of the Aras which rose in the 
mountains to the north of Salmas [7]- This lntter city, 
as well as Urmiyah [8], which now gives tts name to the 
Lake, and Ushniiyah [9], all lie at some distance to the 
westward from the shore, standing on streams that flow into 
the Lake. The town of Sarav [10], otherwise written Sarat 
or Sarib, lies under Sablan Kah in the midst of four 
Districts, these are named by Mustawfi Warzand, Darand, 
Barighiish, and Sakhir; its stream has already been 
mentioned as the most important of the rivers flowing 
through Tabriz. 

Miyanah ar Miyanij [11], formerly a larze town, but 
when our author wrote a mere village, stands in the Garm- 
rid or ‘Hot River’ district. At some distance nbove the 
town the river Garm-riid, which rises in the mountains 
south of Saray, joins the left bank of the Miyanij river, 
and this last below the town further receives the water 
of the Hasht-rid— Right Streams ’—on its right bank, 
which, before flowing in, passed under a great bridge of 
thirty-two arches, and had its source in the hills to the 
eastward of Maraghah (L. 215/, 9, 93 also Jikan Numd, 
p. 388), The Miyanij river itself came down from the 
west, rising in the country south of Ujan; after receiving 
the streams of its two affluents, it turned northward at 
no great distance from the town of Miyanij, and poured 
its water into the Safid-rid, which from this point, and 
down a considerable length of its lower course, formed the 
houndary between the provinces of Adharbayjan and Persian 
‘Irak. The Safid-rid—‘ White River’ — which Mustawt 
says the Turks called Hilan Milan (evidently a corruption 


ees) Sal 
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of the Mongol words Uian Mforen), meaning ‘ Red River,’ ! 
had its head-waters in the Kurdistan province in the Jibal 
Panj Angusht, called in Turkish Besh-parmak, both names 
signifying the ‘Five-finger-mountain.’ Flowing northward, 
the Safid-riid first received the Zanjan river (already 
mentioned in Chapter 2) on its right bank, then the 
Miyanij rivers on its left bank, and, next turning west- 
ward, received also on its left bank the united streams of 
the Sanjidsh and Gadiv-riid (given in the Jihan Numi, 
p: 388,05 Sanjad and Kadpt) coming down from the hills 
to the south of Ardabil (L.218/), the position of which river 
is fixed by the Itimerary (Route xx). Below this, and also 
on the left bank, there flowed in the Shal river? from the 
Shabriid District, already spoken of in a previous paragraph, 
After passing through the Talish district, the Safid-rid 
was next joined on its right bank by the Tarum river, 
and then by the river Shah-riid of the Country of the 
Assassins, both of which streams have already been 
mentioned in Chapter 2, and finally in’ Kawtam of the 
Gilan Province the Safid-riid flowed out to the Caspian 
(L. 215¢).: 

Maraghah, one of the former capitala of the province of 
Adharbayjan, stood on the river Safi-rid, which, rising in 
Mount Sahand, fowed out directly, or indirectly by over- 
flowimg into the bed of the Jaghtii-riid, into the Urmiyah 
Lake (L. 2189). The city of Marighah was famous for the 
Observatory built by the order of Hulagii Khan for Nasir-ad- 
Din of Tis, the astronomer, but in the time of Hamd-Alah 
this building was already in rnins.! The districts of 
Maraghoh are given as Sarajin, Niyajiin, Dazakh - rid, 
Gavdil, Hasht-rid, Bihistin, Angiirin, and Kil Usain 





‘ Part of its course is now known as the Kizil Uzen, which in Turkish hos the 
same meaning. For the Mongol words =. Mongoliseh- Deutsch F drterbucd, by 
nods varyseoning + e2h ond 23k. From this and other Puaanves, it is clear that 
angen mses Min hail Moagel) ny Turk indifferently. | 

five stream i now called the Shahrid, like the preat right hank | 

from the mountains nerth of Karvin, with which it add hoy ri il ee te 
diana? fre described by General Schindler in the Berlin Zeitschrift fae 
raf, 1E6), p. cd8, and a plan is there Piven, 3 
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but the spellings are uncertain. Basawa [12] or Pasava 
will be found on the map to the south-east of Ushniyah, 
and Dih Khwarkan [18], on a stream from Mount Sahand, 
lies newr the eastern shore of Lake Urmiyah. Laylan 
[14)—the MSS. generally spell the name Naylan—is on 
the Jaghtii river, which, side by side with the river Taghtu, 
both rising in the Kurdistan hills, flows into the lake from 
the south, At periods of high flood the waters of the 
rivers Safi, Taghti, and Jaghta all mingle together in 
the swamp formed at the south-western corner of the 
Urmiyah Lake (L. 2184, p). 

The town of Marand [15] lies to the north of the lake, 
and its river, which is also called the Zili, is a tributary 
of the Khoi (or Khuvi) river, which flows to the Aras 
(L. 218%). ‘To the northward of Marand lay the castle of 
Dizmar, on a tributary of the Aras, which Yakiit (1, 473) 
has also described. Zanjiyiin or Zangiyan [16] stood neur 
the bridge over the Aras called Pil-i-Khuda Afarin, and 
this was counted as of the Murdin Na‘im district mentioned 
above. In this neighbourhood also appears to have been 
the town of Rivaz—some MSS. give Zathar and Divaz, 
with Zaniz in the Jihdn Numd (p. 387), Karkar [17] is 
mentioned by Yakit (iv, 262), and is possibly identical 
with the fortress named Hisar Karni (from a mistake of 
the eopyist) by ‘Ali of Yuzd; it stood close to the great 
bridge over the Aras, built by Diya-al-Mulk, son of Malik- 
Shih’s Wazir, the celebrated Nizim-al-Mulk. ‘Ali of Yasd 
deseribes this bridge at some length (Zafar Name, 1, 399), 
and it crossed the Aras on the direct road from Nakhchivan 
to Marand, 

Nakhehivin [18], which the Arab geographers called 
Nushawa, lies to the north of the Aras, and four leagues from 
the city was the snow-clad mountain of Mast-Kih (L. 206r). 
The fortress of Alanjik, according to Saint Martin (Mémoire 
sir U’ Armeénie, i, 146), was called Erenjag in Armenian, and 
lay a short distance to the east of Nakhchivan, Mustawf 
tlso speaks of Shirmari, Naghaz, and Faghin as fortresses 
of the Nakhchivan District ; und probably likewise of this 

eas 1902. lj 
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neighbourhood was Akhban (or Ajnan), known as the 
Kar-khanah or ‘ Workshop,’ on account of the works at 
the neighbouring copper-mine. Urdubad [19] stands on 
the Aras, at the junction of a stream from the north, which 
Mustawf says rises in Mount. Kiyan (or Kiban), and on 
this same river higher up lay Azad, the last town mentioned 
im this chapter. 


Chapter 4. Miighin and Arrida. 


Contents: Bajarvin, 1592; Barzand, 160f; Prlvir, 160); 
Mahmidibid and Homehshrsh, 1604; Baylakin, 160n; 
Ganjah, 160p; Barda‘ah, 160%; Hirak, 160. 


Mighan or Mukin is still the name of the Steppe country 
lying south of the lower course of the Aras river. Hamd- 
Allah states that this district stretched from the right bank 
of the river southward to the pass of Sang-bar-Sang— 
‘Stone upon Stone ’*—in the hills above Pishkin, and that 
from the plain the mountain of Sablan Kuh was everywhere 
visible. As of this province he also mentions (L. 206k) 
the region called Gulistan Kih— Rose-garden mountain '"— 
noted for its flowers, and here the Mulahid sect or Assassins 
had their famous paradise. Bajarvan had of old been the 
capital of Miighan, but in the time of Mustawfi was fallen to 
ruin and becomes mere village. It is no longer found on the 
map, but its position is given in the Itinerary (Routes xx 
and xxili) as lying four leagues north of Barzand [1], which 
still exista, and which was a notable town as early as the 
days of the Caliph Mu'‘tasim, son of Hiriin-ar- Rashid. 
Pilvar [2] or Pileuvar (not marked on any map) stood on 
the stream coming from Bajarvin, and was cight leagues 
distant from the lntter town. It is said to have been named 
after an Amir of the Buyids. Mahmiidibad [3] in the 
plain of Giavbairi, near the Caspian, according to the 
ltinerary (Route xxi) was twelve leagues beyond Pilvar. 
Hamshahrah lay two lengues distant from the sea-shore; it 
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was ulso called Ba-Shahrah or Abar-Shabr, according to the 
Jihdn Numa (p. 399}, but it is impossible now to fix exactly 
the position of any of these places, which appear to have 
completely disappeared from the modern maps. 

The territory of Arran, which the Arab geographers 
always spell Al-Ran (pronounced Ar-Ran), as though it 
were an Arabic name, is the triangle of land included 
between the rivers Aras and Kur—the Araxes and Cyrus. 
The Aras is described (L. 2136) as rising in the Kalikala 
mountaina near Arzan-ar-Riam (now Erzerum), whence it 
flows through Armenia and along the southern border of 
Arran to its junction with the Kur, haying been previously 
joined from the south, or right bank, by the Kara Si, the 
nume, apparently, of the lower course of united streams which 
flow down from Ardabil and Ahar described in Chapter 3. 
The river Kur (1. 215y) also rose in the Kalikala mountains, 
and passing through Gurjistan came to the city of Tiflis. 
Below this town it formed the northern frontier of Arran, 
und Hamd-Allah states that here a branch went off to the 
Lake of Shamkir, though what sheet of water is thus 
indicated is not very clear. Thence the main stream of the 
Kur passed on down to its junction with the Aras, the 
combined streams flowing out to the Caspian after passing 
through the Gushtisfi country. 

The capital of Arran was Baylakan, at the close of the 
fourteenth century a.p. frequently mentioned by ‘Ali of Yazd 
in his account of the conquests of Timur. During his siege 
the city was partially destroyed, but was rebuilt in 1403 a.p. 
by command of Timur, and s canal dug, six farsukhs long, 
bringing to it the waters of the Aras river (Zafar Namah, 
i, 543, 645). Though apparently all trucea of the town 
have disappeared, its approximate position is fixed by the 
Arab Itineraries of Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 122), Kudamah 
(p. 213), and Ibn Hawkal (p. 251). According to these 
Baylakin lay fourteen leagues south of Bardba‘ah, and 
seven. or nine leagues north of the Aras bank, on the road 
coming up from Barzand. In Armenian it was known 
as Phaidagaran (Saint Martin, Mémoire sur  Arménie, 
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i, 154). Bardha‘ah [4], a town that still exists, the 
name being more often written Barda‘, stood on the river 
Tartur, a right bank affluent of the Kur; and Ganjah to 
the north-west is now more generally known as Elizabetpol, 
its Russian name. Sirak, or Hirak, wus the name of the 
summer pastures above Barda‘, but it is not now found 
marked on our maps, and in the JiAdw Numa (p, 592) the 
name 1s printed Tark. 


Contents: Biktyah, 1599 and Ile; Shamikhi, 16la; Kaobalah, 
16le; Firizibid or Firiskubaid, 161d: the Gushtasfi 
District, 161¢. 


The province of Shirviin lay to the north of the Kur 
river, and extended to the foot of that part of the Caucasus 
range known to Moslem geographers as Darband-i-Bab- 
al-Abwab—‘the Barrier of the Gate of Gates.’ Bakiiyah, 
or Bakii, was its port on the Caspian, and Shamakhi inland 
—now culled Shemakhi—was the capital city, famous, og 
Mustawfi relates, from the legendary Rock of Moses and the 
Fountain of Life, both of which were said to havo existed 
here. Kabalah stood near the mountains; its position 
is unknown, but from its mention by “Ali of Yazd (i, 406) 
when describing the campaigns of Timur in Georgia, it 
must have stood very near the river Kur, and the Kabalah 
mountain 18 also mentioned by Mustawfi (L.206¢). Firtzabad, 
or Firuz-kubad, both names being given by Yiakiit (iii, 928, 
929), was a town standing in the neighbourhood of the 
Caspian, though its position cannot be more exactly fixed, 
The Gushtasfi province, said to have been so named after 
Gualhtasf, one of the ancient Persinn kings, formed part of 
Shirvan, and lay along the shore of the Caspian above the 
mouth of the Aras river. | 
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Chapter 6. Gurjistdn and Abkhds. 


Contenta: Alan, 161E:; Ani, 161i; Tiflis, 161m; Khunin, 161p; 
Kars, 1619. 


In the district of Abkhnsia Alan is given by Mustawh 
as the name of a town lying under the Alburz Mountains 
on an affluent of the Kur. Ani was the ancient capital of 
Georgia, the ruins of which still remain; but Tiflis had 
become the chief city of the province already in the time of 
Hamd-Allah. Khunan (reading uncertain, Janan, Khaban, 
and Haban, all being given in the MSS.) was the name 
of a castle on the Arran frontier. According to Mukaddasi 
(p. 882) and other Arab geographers this town lay half- 
way between Shamkir and Tiflis, being three marches from 
either place. Kars, to the south-west of Tiflis, was already 
a town with a strong fortress when Homd-Allah wrote. 


Chapter T. Dtim. 


Contents: Stvis, 16ly; Abulustin and Ankurah, 1620; Arzanjan, 
162); Arzon-ar-Riim, 162¢; Arak, 162); Aksik, 1627; Ak 
Sariy, 1622; Ak Shahr, 162n; Amésiyah, 1620; Antakiyah 
and Awntk, 162g; Baburt, 162s; Zifarli and Zibarki, 1620; 
Dhild, 162u; Kharbirt, 162c; Shahrah, 1620; Samsiin, 
1620; Shimshat, 1622; ‘Amiriyah, 162s; Kalikali, 1636; 
Kari Hisir, 1637; Kastaminiyah, 163g; Kimanit, 1634; 
Kaniyah, 168;; Kaysartyah, 1639; Kat, 1680; Kamakh, 
163: Gal, Kir, and Baktj, 1632; Lalish, 163y; Malatiyah, 
163c; Nigdah and Niksir, 164¢; Hishyar, 1644; Yolkin 
Bazar, 164f; ZamandG, 164g; Kirshahr, 1644; Kadik and 
Tamaraghich, 164/; Ziyirit Bazar, 164k; Agridir and 
Kawik, 1647; Kish Hisir and Sivri Hisar, 164m; Kuliniyah, 
Gustaki, and Malankibiyah, 1640. 


The kingdom of Rim, Asia Minor, was at the time when 
Mustawf wrote divided among the dynasties of the Ten 
Amirs, who had succeeded to the inheritance of the Saljuke 
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in these parts, and their history has been fully discussed 
by Professor Lane- Poole in the pages of this Journal 
(1882, p. 773). Unfortunately, the Arab geographers afford 
os but little information about Asia Minor, which, during 
the earlier centuries of the Abbasids, had of course formed 
part of the Byzantine empire, and which only came within the 
boundaries of Islam when oceupied (470 a.m.) by the Saljiika 
of Rim in the latter part of the eleventh century a.p. The 
next two centuries (the sixth ond seventh of the Hijrah) 
were the period of magnificence for these Saljiiks in Asia 
Minor, after which their power rapidly waned before the 
rising glory of the Ottoman Turks, whose Sultan, ‘Orkhin, in 
the early part of the fourteenth century a.p. had established 
his capital at Brusa, had organized the famous corps of the 
Janisaries, and, after taking Nicomedia in 1327 and Niccea 
in 1330, was threatening the Hellespont. 

This was the state of affairs when Mustawfi wrote, and 
which is described by his contemporary Ibn Batitah, who 
travelled over the length ond the breadth of Asia Minor 
during the year 733 (1333 a.p.), The description of Asia 
Minor given by Mustawfi, however, evidently dates from an 
earlier period, and gives an account of the country as it was 
under the Saljiike; he knows nothing of the later conquests 
of the Turks, and the most western town, upparently, that 
he mentions is Gii] Hisar, 120 miles south-west of Antakiyah. 
More than one-half of the places mentioned in this chapter 
of the Nwzhai can eaail y be identified on the modern map ; 
but unfortunately, among some fifty place -names, I am 
unable to fix either the position or the true reading for 
nearly a score of towns, and neither Ibn Batitah nor Hajji 
Khalfah are of much aid in the matter, 

The Jiidn Numd of the latter author quotes little of the 
Nwshat in the chapters devoted to Asin Minor, and the Jikan 
Numa describes the country as it existed in the days when 
Hajji Khalfah wrote, namely, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century 4.p., when all Asia Minor had for nearly 
three centuries formed an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire, Further, the information which Mustawh gives 
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about the towns that he names is very meagre, and the 
alphabetical order, in which for the most part these names 
are arranged, unfortunately fails to give the clue which 
we should have were the towns mentioned according to the 
various districts, or province by provinee. 

The chief city of the Kingdom of Riim was Bivas 
(Sebasteia), which had been rebuilt by ‘Ala-ad-Din Kay- 
Kubad the Saljiik. Its wool was famous and was largely 
exported. Abulustan is now known as Al-Bustan, and is 
the medimval Arabissus. Ankurah (written with the dotted 
k and short vowel) is Angora; but the name, os Yakut 
(i, 390) states, is more generally written Angiriyah (with 
g or k, and long vowels), under which form 1t frequently 
occurs in the Zafar Namah of ‘Ali of Yard (u, 417 and 
elsewhere). Arzanjain on the upper Euphrates and -Arzan- 
ar-Riim (Erzerum) need no comment, being well known. 
Arak also lay near the Euphrates, but it is not apparently 
marked on the map; neither is Aksik to be found, but the 
readings in both cases are doubtful. Ak Suaray— White 
Palace '"—is some distance to the south-west of the Tatta 
Lake; it was built by ‘Iza-ad-Din Kilij-Arslan the Saljuk 
in 666 (1171 am.). 

There were two places called Ak Shahr—‘ White Town * 
—one lying seven leagues north-west of Arzanjan; the 
other a town three marches to the north-west of Kiniyah, 
and both are marked on our maps. Amisiyah (Amaseia 
on the Halys) and Antikiyah (Antiocheia) still exist. 
Awnik or Avanik is given by Yakit (i, 408), and ‘Ali 
of Yaad (i, 691) mentions it as having been stormed and 
captured by Timur; it being a castle in the mountains eight 
leagues distant from Arzan-ar-Riim. Mustawfi adds that 
the town at the foot of the castle was called Abaskhur; 
and according to Saint Martin (Mémoire, i, 109) Avanik is 
the place now called in Turkish Javan Kal‘ah, which lies 
to the north of the Aras between Hasan Kal‘ah on the west 
Arzonjin, but I am unable to identify ifarla, Zubarki, 
Dhili (or Zila), and Shahrah, which last is reported te have 























stood on the coast of the Black Sea; the spelling, however, 
of the first three names is very doubtful, and apparently 
none of them ocour in the pages of the Jihan Numi, 
or in any of the earlier geographers. Kharbirt, or 
Kharput, is near the junction of the eastern Euphrates 
or river Arsanas, on which stream, but higher up, lay 
Shimshit (see IS. 57). Samsiin was already a celebrated 
port for shipping on the Black Sea; ‘Amiriyah (Amorium) 
still exists (Mustawfi, apparently by some error, states that 
the name was then pronounced Ankiiriyah, wh ich, as already 
noted, is Angora). Kalikala was a city in the country 
of this name, near the Armenian frontier (see IS. 64), 
which has generally been identified with the Byzantine city 
of Theodosiopolis on the upper Euphrates, otherwise called 


Kara Hisar— Black Fort’—was the name of diverse 
castles, four of which were especially celebrated, One 
(apparently not marked in our maps) was on the mountains 
near Kaysariyah; another was of the district of Kiiniyah 
(probably the Kara Hisar lying south-west of ‘Amiriyah) ; 
a third castle of this name stood near Nikdah, while the 
fourth Kara Hisar is that lying a short distance north-east 
of Ak Shahr and belonging to the Arzanjan district. 
Kastamiiniyah lies some distance west from Samsiin: and 
Kiimanat is one of the many towns called Comang by the 
Greeks. Kiiniyah is the older Iconium; here the castle 
had been built by Sultan Kilij Arslan of cut stone, and in 
like material great city walls were erected by “Ali-ad-Din 
Kay-Kubad the Saljik ; Kiiniyah further was celebrated for 





: the tomb of the Sifi saint and poet Jalal-ad-Din Rimi. 
3 Kaysariyah (Caesarcia Mazaka) still exists, but Kat (or 
: Kab) is apparently not to be found on our maps. Kamakh (or 





Aamkh)on the Euphrates is well known (1S. 48), and Gil is 
probably Gil Hisar to the south-west of Antakiyah, which 
‘ was visited by Ibn Batiitah (ii, 269), but the double town 
called Kir and Bakij I am unable to identify. Liiliah is 
in the Cilician passes north-west of Tarsus, and N ikdah (or 
rth of it. Malatiyah is Melitenc near 
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the Euphrates (1.8. 48), and Niksar stands a short distance 
south-east of Samsiin and Amastyah. 

Hishyar (which is not mentioned in the Jihan Numa) is 
said to have been the Castle of Karamiin, better known as 
Larandah, the capital of the Karaman province on the 
borders of Little Armenia. Yalkan Bazar (not marked 
on our maps) was a town between Kiiniyah and Ak Shahr, 
celebrated for its hot springs; and Kir-Shabr, frequently 
mentioned by ‘Ali of Yaad (ii, 418 and elsewhere), stands 
half-way between Ankiirah and Kaysariyah. Zamandii, 
Kadik (or Kadil), and ‘amar Aghach (or ‘Tir Aghach) 
T am unable to identify, and the names do not occur in the 
Jikan Numd. Ziyarat Bazar is possibly the town of fiyarat 
to the south of Kharput. Agridur is the town at the 
southern end of the lake of this name; it ig mentioned by 
Tbn Batiitah (ii, 266), also by ‘Ali of Yaad (ii, 485). Kavak 
probably is the place of this name lyimg 4 short distance to 
the west of Sivas, Sivri Hisar is the well-known city, north 
of ‘Amiiriyah, to which, according to ‘Ali of Yaad (ii, 448), 
Timur marched in six stages from Angora. Neither 
Kuliniyah (Colonia) nor Kastaki occurs in the Jihan Numa, 
nor is either apparently to be found on the map, for both 
are said by Mustawfi to lie on the shore of the Black Sea." 
Ktsh Hisar, however, exists, standing to the south of 
Kastaminiyah, and Malankiibiyah, which 1s referred to by 
Yakit (iv, 635), lies east of Kuniyah, and ia the ancient 
Malacopeia. 


' Kulamiyah of the Arab geographers is generall identified with Colonia, 
Tanda te Pom Bs baa hs ny Pascoe which the Armanians call 
Aghovendzor, or Goghonia, and which lies shout 60 miles north-west of Kamlkh. 
See Saint Martin, Mémoire eur I’Areémie, i, 169. 
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Chapléer 8. Armenia. 


Contents: Akhlit, 164%; Abtit (or Abtiik) and Arjish, 1649; 


Armiik, 1642; Alatak, 164y; Barkirit, 1642; Bayan, 1658 : 
Khuridin, 165¢; Khishab, Jaramrast, and Likiyimit, 165d: 
Hangimibad, 163¢; Salam and ‘Ayn, 165/; Kebid and 
Malizgird, 165g; Van and Vastin, 165); Valishgird, 165m. 


The Arab geographers unfortunately afford us but meagre 
accounts of Armenia, and though ‘Ali of Yagzd in his 
description of the campaigns of Timur enables us to identify 
some of the outstanding names, Hajji Khalfah in the Jihan 
Numa proves of little service, Hence, out of the list, ag given 
above, it has been only possible to identify a third of the 


places named. 


Hamd-Allah remarks that this country is divided into 
Greater and Lesser Armenia ; but that with Lesser Armenia 
(otherwise Cilicia), of which the capital was Sis, he does not 
deal in detail, for this formed no part of Tran. The great 
lake which is the central feature of the country, now called 
Lake Van, Hamd-Allah describes (L. 2267) under the 
name of the Arjish or Akhlat Lake, from what were then 
the two chief towns on its borders, It was célebrated for 
the fish called Tirrikh, with which its waters, that were salt,. 
abounded. Our author also speaks of the modern Gikehah 
Lake under the name of Buhayrah Gikchah Tangiz, meaning 
in Turkish ‘the Blue Lake? (L. 226%). It lay on the 
Adharbayjan frontier of Armenia, and its waters were 
sweet and good for drinking; the Gikehah Tangiz is also 
frequently mentioned by “Ali of Yazd (Zafar Namah, i, 414, 
415; ii, 378). 

The town of Akhlit, at the north-west corner of the Van 


‘Lake, was then the capital of Armenia and produced revenue 


to the amount of 50,500 dinars (about £12,500), and above 
Akhlit to the eastward rose the great mountain of Kith Siban, 
now called Sipan Dagh (1. 205/). Neither Abtit, ‘a fine 


_ town,” nor Armiik is apparently marked on the map; but 


Arjish is still found at the north-west end of the lake. — Alatak 
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ig described as a good pasture-ground, where Arghin Khan 
had built himeelf a Saray or palace for his summer quarters ; 
it is the mountainous region now known as Ala Dagh to 
the north and north-east of the luke, and is frequently 
mentioned by ‘Ali of Yazd (1.8. 417, 421, 685); further, 
Timur kept his standing camp here during the Georgian 
campaigns. In the neighbourhood ia the town of Band- 
Mahi (Fish Dam), one stage to the eastward of Arjish (see 
Route xxv) on the Arjish bay of Lake Van. Khishab lies 
at some distance to the south-cast of the Vian Lake. 

The places named Bayan (or Nabar), Kharadin (Kharavin 
or Jazavin), Jarmarast (Jarvarib or Harsarbat)}, Liiki- 
yamat (Tamanat), Hangamabiad, Salam (Shalam), ‘Ayn, and 
Kabid, are none of them to be found in Yakut, though 
many of these names are copied into the Jikan Numa 
(p. 418) without comment ; they have apparently also 
disappeared from the map, and the readings are in most 
cakes uncertain, Malazjird lies on the upper cours® of the 
western Euphrates, due north of Lake Van: the city of Vaan 
itself is near the eastern end of the lake, and Vaatan lies 
on its southern shore. The exact position of Valishgird is 
doubtful; but Yakiit (iv, 959) mentions a town of this 
name as situated near Akblat, though none 18 DOW showl 
on the map, 


Chapter 9. Jazirah or Upper Mesopotamia. 


Contents: Mosul, 1656p; Irbil, 165¢; Arzan ond Amid, 165¢; 
Bisaydah and Biternth, 160; Bartalla, 165; Jasir, 165; 
Bawiazij and Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar, 16oy ; Hani and Siwan, 
1662; Harrin, 1660; Hign Kayla and Khabar, L66e; Ras-al- 
‘Ayn, 166f; Rakkah, 1669; Ruha and Sa‘ird, 1660; Sanjur, 
166p; Sik-ath-Thumanin, 166¢: ‘Akar, 1660; ‘Imidtyah, 
166w ; Karkistya, 1662; Karmalis and Mardin, 166y; Mash, 
167¢; Muyafarikayn, 167¢; Nagibin, 167/; Ninavi, 167!. 


The upper part of Mesopotamia is icnown either as Jaziral, 
‘the Island,’ or else as Diyar- Bakr and Diyar- Rabi‘ah, 
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which had settled in these parts before the Moslem conquest. 
Diyar-Rabf‘ah is the south-eastern half of the province, with 
‘Mosul for capital ; Diyar- Bakr being the north-western 


part, with Amid for its chief town. Mosul on the Tigris 
was the largest city of the Jazirah province; but Irhil 
(Arbela), to the eastward, standing half-way between the 
banks of the two Zabs, was a place of great importance. 
The Upper or Greater Zab rose in the mountains of Armenia 
and flowed down to join the Tigris at Hadithah!; while 
the Lower or Lesser Zab, called alao Majniin, ‘the mad 
river,’ because of its swift current, rising also in Armenia 
Joined the Tigris at the hill of Sinn (li. 2147). In many 
of the MSS.* Argan or Arzansh is next described, an 
important town standing on a left bank affluent of the 
Tigris, and its ruins still exist. 

Amid is the chief place of Diyar-Bakr (and the town is 
often called by the name of the province); it stands on the 
Tigris to the westward ond higher up than the inflow of 
the Arzan river. The towns of Basaydeh and Batarnth 
I am unable to identify* (the latter name being variously 
given in the MSS, as Bazarnikh, Batahbij, etc.), but from 
its position in the alphabetical order, the first syllable is 
apparently Bai—the Syriac form of Sayt or Beth—ao 
common in the place-names of this region. Bartalla is 
mentioned by Yakit (i, 567), and still exists about sixteen 
miles to the eastward of Moaul, but it is difficult to 
identify the town called Jar or Jasar, and the Treading is 
probably corrupt. Bawazij, though it has disappeared from 
the map, is mentioned by Yakit (i, 750), and from his 
account we learn that it stood near the mouth of the Lower 


Chapier 1. “Monsdod with Hadtthah on the Euphrates, mentioned in 
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Zab, and not far from the hill of Sinn. Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar 
is a town on an island in the Tigris above Mosul (see 1.5. 
34), and Hani, to the north of Amid, according to Yakut 
(ii, 188), was celebrated for its iron-mine. What place 
Sitwan or Siwan represents is not clear, but the reading 
is not improbably corrupt. 

Harran, with its castle of cut stone, founded, it was sail, 
by Arphaxad, son of Shem, lay near the sources of the river 
Balikh, which joined the Euphrates at Rakkah (L. 219). 
Hisn Kayfa is an important fortress on the Tigris, lying 
due south of Arzan (LS. 264). Khabir is the name of 
some town on the Khabiir river, on which stood Ras-al- 
‘Ayn, and the Khabir river, after taking up the Hirmas, 
joined the Euphrates at Karkisiya, or Circesium. Rakkah, 
the ancient Callinicus, stands on the Euphrates, above the 
junction of the Balikh river (LS. 50), near the famous 
battlefield of Siffin. Ruha, or Edessa, is described in muny 
of the MSS.,! and some details are given of its wonderful 
churches. Sa‘ird (south of Bitlis) was famous for its 
manufacture of copper pots and cups. Sinjar stood on the 
mountain side overlooking the Tharthar river, this last 
being a branch stream from the Hirmas river, which, 
flowing eastward, joined the Tigris at Takrit (L. 2190). 

Sik Thaminin—‘ Market of the Eighty ’—records the 
settlement of that number of the companions of Noah when, 
according to Moslem tradition, the Ark came to rest on 
Jabal Jiidi, This Sik Thamanio ia not found on the maps, 
but Mount Jadi is known, and in his Itinerary Mukaddasi 
(p. 149) reports that this town lny one march distant (west) 
of Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar, and Abu-l-Fida (p. 975) says that 
Thamanin lay to the north of ‘Imadiyuh. ‘Akr, signifying 
‘n castle,’ constantly recurs in place-names ; the castle here 
intended ia doubtless ‘Akr-al-Humaydiyah, mentioned also 
by Yakit (iii, 696), which is marked on the map some 
thirty miles to the south-east of ‘Imadiyah, This lost, 
a town of considerable size, is said by Mustawfi to havo 


i Thuse cited above, and obera. 
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faken its name from ‘Imad-ad-Dawlah the Buyid (brother 
_ of Mu‘izz-ad-Dawlah), who died in 338 (a.n. 949). According — 
to Tbn-al-Athir (xi, 60), however, ‘Imadiyah had its name 
from ‘Imid-ad-Din Zangi, Lord of Mosul, who had founded 
the town in 537 (ap, 1142). Not far from ‘Imadiyah is 
Karmalis, of the Mosul district, also mentioned by Yakit 
liv, 267), which will be found to the south of Bartalla, 
Karkistya stands on the Euphrates at the junction of the 
Kbabir (18, 61). Mardin was famous for its castle, and 
the Sir river which irrigated its gardens flowed thence 
northward to join the Tigris (L.219p). Miish stands near 
the upper waters of the Arsanas or enstern Euphrates, 
Mayalarikayn lying south-west of it, and on a left bank 
affluent of the Tigris. Nusibin or Nisibis, celebrated for 
its roses and venomous scorpions, is on the Hirmias river, 
which forms the chief affluent of the Khabur (Li. 219m) ; 
furmous for the shrine shown here of the prophet Yiinus or 





Jonah. 
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Avr. X.—Vaiali, By Viscest A. Surrn, M.R.A.S., 
late of the Indian Civil Service. 


Wuen discussing the position of Kudinagara I wae 
compelled by the necessity of avoiding undue prolixity to 
assume without proof the correctness of the current belief 
that the ancient and famous city of Vuaisali (Vesali) is now 
represented by the ruins at Basar and the neighbouring 
villages in the Muzaffarpur District of North Bihar.’ 

The evidence in favour of the current belief was presented 
by Cunningham in such an unconvineing fashion that it was 
impossible for his readers to feel assured of the identity of 
Vaisali and Basar? At one time I felt doubts on the subject 
myself. Professor Rhys Davids has recently intimated his 
opinion that the site of Vuisali is quite uncertain, while 
Dr. Hoey has felt at liberty to reject Cunningham's decision, 
and to propose the identification of Vaisali with a place 
named Cherand in the Chapra or Saran District? Inasmuch 
as Dr. Hoey’s ingenious arguments move on o plane different 
from that of mine, and seem to me wholly opposed to the 
evidence, I trust that 1 may be excused from criticizing 
them in detail. But the fact that doubts coneerning the 
identification of Basar with Vaisali have been freely expressed 
is good reason for examining afresh the evidence which 
satisfied Cunningham, as well as any other available, and 
for forming a definite and well-considered judgment on the 
question at issue. In the following pages | propose to 
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subn impartial criticism ond discussion all the known 
facts, and I venture to think that any reader who examines 
the case without prepossession will agree with me that 
Cunningham was right in his conclusion, although, as often 
happened, he failed to record the reasons for his opinion 
with sufficient detail and lucidity to compel the assent of his 
readers. I have no doubt whatever that Basar and the 
adjoining villages occupy the site of the city of Vaisali, and 
am further convinced that, while the limits of the city can 
even now be determined with a near approach to accuracy, 
a very moderate amount of local exploration, conducted under 
competent guidance, should result in the determination of 
the exact sites of many renowned monuments, 

The village of Basir (FATS) stands in about N. Int. 
25° 58 20° and E. long. 85° 11' 30", twenty-six or twenty- 
seven miles in a direct line a little to the west of north 
from Patna, the ancient Pataliputra, and about twenty miles 
from Hajipur on the northern bank of the Ganges opposite 
Patna. It is due north of the Digho Ghat railway station 
on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

The great mound or ‘fort’ at the village is known as the 
Fort of Raja Bisal (Visil). The close correspondence of 
the name of this eponymous local chieftain with the city 
name of Vaisali or Vesali is obvious, and, although not by 
itself conclusive evidence of identity, is of great weight us 
corroboration of other evidence.! | 

Well-known Buddhist legends, which it Seems unnecessary 
to repeat in detail, clearly imply that Vaisali lay beyond 
the Ganges at a moderate distance in a northerly direction 
from Pataliputra, and on the road from that city to Kusinara 
(Kusinagara). 





' ‘The correct spelling ix anid to be Busig (FATS), but I belicre that the 
apelling Hasirh (qarTe) is also permissible. ‘The first syllable is cortainly not 
Be-, a, a it is written by Cunningham and Hoernle. The Indian Atlas 
(Sheet 102) spells the name ov * Husadh Putiee." Busirh representa Valaali or 
Veadli more ageurately than does the form Busi. Cunningham (Aepurts, i, $5) 
erroneously places Bakir ‘a little to the ewag at orth from Putna."" The 
mistake is probably duc to « misprint, = 
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The traditional account of Gautama Buddha's last journey 
relates that he travelled leisurely from Pataliputra to Vaisali 
in three stages, halting twice on the way, first at Kotigrama 
and next at Nadiyagrama. Travellers in India whose 
journey begins with the crossing of a great river are always 
glad to make their first halt as near as possible to the further 
bank of the river. The ancient town of Hajipur (N. lat. 
25° 40’, E. long. 85° 18 30"), which stands on the eastern 
bank of the Gandak river and the northern bank of the 
Ganges at a distance in a direct line of six or seven miles 
from Patna, is still the first halting-place for the traveller 
proceeding north from Patna. We may be quite certain 
that Kotigrama, the first camping-ground of Buddha, was at 
or close to Hajipur.' 

Lilganj, situated twelve miles from Hajipur and eight 
from Basar, is now the principal village intermediate between 
those two places, and Nadiyagrama should be looked for in 
the vicinity of Lalganj. Careful local enquiry would 
probably find the names Kotigrama and Nadiyagrama 
surviving in slightly modified forma, such as Kotgaoi and 
Nadiyaoit, but no such names are entered in the Indian 
Atlas, sheet No. 103. 

The position of Basar at o distance of three easy marches 
north of Patna exactly agrees with the position of Vaisali in 
relution to Pituliputra as described by Buddhist tradition. 

Hiuen Tsiang places the sta@pa marking the locality of the 
orthodox Council or Convocation of Vaisali at a spot two and 
a half miles (15 or 16 #) south-east from the city. Al 
a distance of 15 or 16 miles (80 or 90 (i) to the south of this 
sfipa stood the splendid monastery of Svetapura, which 
marked the place where the sdfra called “ Bodhisattva-pitaka” 
Was supposed to have been revealed. <A stiipa, ascribed to 
Asoka, stood beside the monastery, and preserved the memory 
of the spot where Buddha, when going south to Magadha, 
menus oes eck bilings Tao rll «Had im 
Se ore ee So aac cig in sob om bees 4:0: 290 te 
400, was found ia the Samar in 1893. (Proc. .S.B., March, 1804, p. 67) 
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stopped to look back upon Vaisali. The Svetapura monastery, 
therefore, stood on the road from Vaisali to Pataliputra, at 
a distance of about 20) miles from the former city, and close 
to the river. Five or six miles (30 ii) to the south-east of 
Svetapura a stapa on the northern bank of the Ganges 
marked the position of the ferry where, according to the 
legend, Ananda divided his body, and gave half to the king 
of Magadha on the southern and half to the king of 
Vaieali on the northern side of the river. A corresponding 
sfapa stood on the southern bank. The ferry connected by 
legend with Ananda was therefore 23 or 24 miles (24+ 
15 or 16+-5 or 6) distant from Vaisali in a direction slightly 
east of south, and, inasmuch as the Ganges then flowed 
a good deal farther to the north than it does now, the «tape 
marking the northern end of the ferry should be looked for 
near Datdnagar, sbout six miles south-east from Hajipur. 
The sfapa at the southern end of the ferry must have been 
carried away by the river. The Svetapura monastery must 
have been near Hajipur. Its “massive towers,” of which 
Hiuen Tsiang speaks, were probably wooden, but it is quite 
possible that careful search would sueceed in tracing the 
substantial brick foundations on which those towers rested. 

The position of Vaisili in relation to Svetapura on the 
bank of the Ganges agrees accurately with the position of 
Basar in relation to the river.' 

Hinen Tsiang expressly states that Vaisali lay on the road 
from Pataliputra to Nepal." Basar lies on the ancient royal 
road from the capital to Nepal, marked by three of Adéoka’s 
pillars, which passed Kesariya, Louriyi-Araraj, Betiya, 

‘ Boal: Records, ii, 74-77. ‘The statement that the Bodhissttva-pitake nitra 
was revealed at Svetapura is taken from the ** Life of Hinen Tyiang " ip. 101), 


which defines the position of Svetapura by the rather obeeure words: © Leaving 
the southern borders of Vaisili and following the Ganges river for 100 4 or sn 
[27 or 28 miles], we come to the town of S+etapara.” The Life, we M. Sylvnin 
Lévi has pointed out, was writien for edificntion, and iz not to be depended 
on for geographical or topographical details. Many statements in the book ure 
manifestly erroneous. The Lerords, on the other hand, the more they are tasted 
the more accurate they are proved to he. = 
3 Beal, ii, 81. 
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Lauriya-Nandangarh, Chankigarh, and Rampurwa, entering 
the hills by the Bhikna Thori Pass. The jealousy of the 
existing Nepalese government compels the modern traveller 
to take a more easterly route and pass through Sigauli 
(Segowlee) in lat. 26° 44’, long. 54 47"! 

Two geographical tests of the identity of Basar and Vaisali 
having been proved satisfactory, I now proceed to apply 
a third test of the same kind, 

The stipa near Kesariya, known by the name of Raja Ben 
Cakravarti, is, as was explained in my discussion of thé site 
of Kuéinagara, the spot erroneously described by Fa-hien 
as the scene of the Licchavi leave-taking, and correctly 
described by Hiuen Tsiang as the memorial of a Cakravartin 
Raja. Both pilgrims substantially agree in their estimate of 
the distance of this locality from Vaisali, Fa-hien giving the 
round figure “5 yojanas,” equivalent to 38 miles,* while 
the more accurate Hiuen Tsiang states the distance as being 
“a little less than 200 #i." Five yojanas being the exact 
equivalent of 200 ii, the term “a little less than 200 47" may 
be fairly interpreted as equivalent to 4} yqanas, or 33 miles, 
which is the approximate marching distance between Basar 
and Kesariya. Measured on the map (Sheets 102 and 103 
of the Indian Atlas), the direct distance between Busadh 
Pattee (Basar) and the “hillock with temple” south-west 
of Kesariya village is about 30 miles. Consequently in 
relation to Kesariya the correspondence in position between 
Basar and Vaisali is again proved to be perfect. 

Fa-hien states that “the confluence of the five rivers,” 
that is to say, of the Ganges, Son, Ghagra, Gandak, and 
some smaller stream not identified, was distant four yqyanas, 
or about 30 miles, eastward from the afapa to the north of 
Vaisali, which, according to his guides, marked the scene 


' ‘The ancient and modern routed can be traced on Sheeta 102 and 103 af 
the Indian Atlas. No doubt in ancient times several | into the valley 
ul Nepal were open to the traveller. The royal route ed to the Goramasan 
Pass, ax well as to the Bhiknd Thort Pas, but the latter was probably that 


aq Five yojanas ™ {Beal ome Giles}. The distance of "ten yojanas™* stuted 


in Legge’s translation is cut of the question 
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of the Buddhist Council or Convocation of Vaisali. The 

te river Ganges below the present junction with the Gandak 
a opposite Patna has made a considerable move in a southerly 
iN direction, haying in ancient times flowed much farther to 

the north. In those days the Son followed the present 

\course of the Punpun and Murhar rivers, and joined the 
anges to the north of Phatuha (Fatuha), about 10 miles 
from Patna and about 25 miles east from the present 
of junction. As long as the vast mass of water from 
n was thrown into the Ganges below Patna, the latter 
was necessarily forced towards the north. When the 
of the Son moved to the west, and the pressure from 
waters was withdrawn, the Ganges naturally took a more 
utherly course. In Fa-hien’s time Pataliputra stood in 
‘the tongue of land between the Ganges and the Son, but 
nearer to the latter river, and might be accurately described 
as situated on the bank of the Son. The old géd?s, or river- 
side stairs of the city, can still be traced along the bank 
of the ancient bed of the Son. The critic who merely glances 
at the modern map would suppose Fa-hien to be mistaken 
in describing AéSokn’s city of Pataliputra as being distant 
a yojana, or some seven miles, from the Ganges where he 













” erossed at the confluence. But a knowledge of the changes 
a in the courses of the rivers as explained above fully justifies 


=p the pilgrim’s description, and explains his meaning without 
| violence to his text. The confluence of the five rivers must 
have been situated near the villages named Bazar and 
Gopalpur (L. A., sheet 103}, which stand north of Fatuha, 
and about nine miles south-east from Hajipur. The distance 
from those villages to the ruins of Asoka’s city on the old 
course of the Son is about eight miles, Fa-hien when 
defining direction commonly uses the four cardinal points 
only. He therefore describes the confluence of the five 
rivers as being “ to the east” from Vaisali, and Pataliputra 
as being “south * from the confluence. The true bearings 
are approximately south-east and south-west respectively. 
The direct distance measured on the map from Baniya 
(Buneean), situated north-west of Basar, which approximately 
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marks the position of Fa-hien’s “convocation s#fipa,” to 
Bazar is 293 miles, or four yeanas na required. The 
distance from Bazar to Aéoka’s city of Pataliputra being 
ubout eight miles, the city would have been in the dry 
season about a yojna from the southern bank of the river, 
as stated by the pilgrim. Thus, a fourth geographical teat 
rigorously applied establishes the identity of Vaisali with 
Basar. 

If my readers have had the patience to follow me so far, 
I trust that they will be satisfied that the remains at Basar 
and the neighbouring villages beyond doubt occupy the 
site of the famous city Vaisali. The identity of the site is 
established by the continuance of the name of Vaisali im 
the forms Basar (or Basarh) and Bisal, as well as by the 
exact agreement in the positions of Basar and Vaisali on 
the old royal road from Pataliputra (Patna) to Nepal with 
reference to Pataliputra itself, to the course of the Ganges, 
to the Kesariya sfipa, and to “the confluence of the five 
rivers.” 

The discussion of the topography of Vaisali, on which 
I now propose to enter, will be found to strongly corroborate 
the peopraphical arguments set forth above. 

The exact date of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to Vaisali is not 
known, but the year fo) A.D. may be assumed as &p- 
proximately the correct date. His description of the city 
is unusually detailed and precise, and enables the modern 
reader not only to form an uccurate conception of the state 
of the ruins in the seventh century a.p., but also to mark 
on the map with a close approach to exactness the position 
of each monument deseribed. 





| Fa-hien, ch. xvi, xxvii, in Legge's version. For the changes in the 
courses of the rivers eee the discussion by Cunningham and Beglar in Aeporta, 
vol. viii, pp. ¥, vi, x, 24, and plute i. Cunningham (pp. vi and x1, with 
a int at p. vi) cites Patanjali ns mentioning ‘* Pitaliputra an the Son, 
anu Sonam Fifaliputrnm, Patanjali is hac tga to have lived about m.c. 150. 
T have myself seen the remaina of the ri : ae aphresd ae of ccager 
neur Bankipore, They were traced by Baba 2. ©. kherji for a distance © 
about 1,006 feet to the north of Naya : Fc aoreen Patna, ahd Bankipore 
railway stations, and adjoining cmrabar (uleo called Nema or Nima). the 
site of the Maurya palace. 
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At the time of the pilzrim’s visit the city was toa great. 


extent in ruins. ‘The buildings were in a state of advanced 
decay, the forests had been uprooted, and the numerous 
lakes and ponds had shrunk into offensive swamps. ‘The 
ruins covered a space about twelve miles (60 or 70 4) in 
circuit, and included the remains of hundreds of Buddhist 
monasteries, out of which only three or four were occupied 
by a few monks. The Jains (Nirgranthas) were numerous, 
aa might naturally be expected, Vaisali having been tho 
birthplace of their religion; and Brahmanical Hindus of 
various sects worshipped at more than a score (‘several tens’) 
of temples. The citadel, or palace precinct, was less than 
a mile (4 or 6 /i) in circuit, and was inhabited by a small 
population. This citadel is obviously represented by the 
mound now known as Raja Bisal’s Fort (Bisilearh), which 
retains the ancient name almost unaltered, and in dimensious 
exactly agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s deseription.' 

A monastery tenanted by a few friars of the Sainmativa 
school of the Hinaydna stood about a mile (5 or 6 ii) 
north-west of the citadel, and apparently within the city 
walls. Hiuen Tsiang specifies the position of most of the 
monuments mentioned by him with referenve to this 


monastery, which was evidently his residence during his 


Close to the monastery three sffpas attracted the pilgrim’s 
special attention. One of these commemorated the delivery 
of the Vimalakirtti Siittra and the presentation of precious 
parasols to Buddha. The second marked the spot where 
Sariputra and others attained the rank of saint (ar/iat). The 
third, which stood at a short distance to the south-eust, wus 
the most interesting monument at Vaisali, being the afapa 
which enshrined the share of the relics obtained by the 


' The fort is 1,690 feet in length from north to south, by 750 feet nia 
from enst 4 wost, and the circuit round the erest of the beck Hebert ere 
font (Cunningham, Repivds, 3 55; xvi, 6), equivalent to about 5 A at the rate 

The ext 
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5} fi to th Pub, tensive forest to the north of the city was aii) 
tanding in Fii-bien'a time, about a.p, 406, in the reign of Gunde Gores at 
The final ruin of the city wos probably due to the destractivs wares with the 
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unnamed king of Vaisali at the time of the cremation of the 
body of Gautama Buddha. This sapa, dating from about 
nc, 500, will probably, when identified, prove to be similar 
to the monument at Piprava, which enshrined the share of 
the relics obtained by the Sikyus of Kapilarastu.! 

Reference to the accompanying map? will show that the 
Sathmatiya monastery, the sfapa containing the cremation 
relics, aa well us the sfapas of Sariputra and the Vimalakirtti 
Siitra, must all lie in a compact group (No. 1 on map) between 
the Kharona tank and the village of Pharawal, where a large 
mound exists; Babu P. C. Mukherji, when visiting Vaisali, 
discerned that the cremation-relics sfapa must be near 
Pharawal. It is astonishing that Sir Alexander Cunningham 
made no attempt to ascertain the position of this most 
interesting monument of the earliest period of Buddhism, 
which probably still contains the relics of Gautama. 
According to ua legend told by Hiuen Tsiang, Asoku 
removed nine-tenths of the original deposit, leaving one- 
tenth behind. I have no doubt that careful survey, 
supplemented by intelligent excavation, will bring to light 
this sfipa, which is almost certain to contain a valuable 
inscription. 

Having visited and described the more conspicuous and 
interesting monuments close to the monastery where he 
lodged, which must all have been situated within the walls, 


1 The exact date of the death of Gautama Buddha Sikyamuni is not known, 
and is probably unuscertaimable. The Ceylonese date, nc. 543, which has been 
treated with undue reapect, appears to be a little too early. If the figures 250'1 
Aéoka's Minor Rock Edicts express a date, they indicate that Afoka believed 
Gautama to have died in or about n.c, 608, As au approximate round figure, 
Bc, 600 may be considered correct, As to the authenticity of gil ie ce 
relics, seo Ehys Davide’ paper “ Aoka and the Buddha-relics ” 
len) based on a tracing of plate ii in vol. xvi of Cunningham's 
Reperi The scale ef C ineham’s map is really tha aime as that of mine, but 
is misprinted. Somo details aro taken from his earlier, and apparently less 
correet, pluto xxi in vol. i of the same series, The additions mate by ms ors 
supported by my interpretation of the Chinese op. oay awe i Rapagean 
supplied by Baba P.O. Mukherji, who visited the locality in November, 1897, 
on behalf of the Government of Ba His notes, although too crude for 
publication as a whole, contain valuable matter. The position of Chak Ramdns 


if misrepresented in the map i rf, xvi. This hamlet is really contiguous 
to Benita, from which it br ivided by a'narrow passage. (Tbid., 91.) 
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Hiuen Tsiang turned towards the north-west, where he 
found a distinct group of holy places (No. 7 of map). 
He observed a sfipa built by Aégoka, beside which stood 
a stone pillar 50 or 60 feet high, surmounted by the figure 
of a lion. To the south of the pillar was a tank, which, 
necording to the legend, was dug by monkeys for the use of 
Buddha, and two sfipas to the south of the tank marked the 
spots where the monkeys gathered honey and offered it. 
The pilgrim notes that a figure of a monkey still stood at 
the north-western corner of the tank. 

His description of these monuments is strictly applicable 
to the remains situated on ao low mound one mile 
south-east of Bakhiré village and about two miles north- 
north-west of Bisilgarh, the fort of Basar. Asoka’s pillar 
with its lion-capital complete is still standing. Its height 
from the water-level is known to be 44 feet 2 inches, and 
several feet are submerged. The total height, therefore, 
closely HeTees with Hiuen Tsiang’s estimate. A ruined 
stipa of solid brick due north of the pillar is evidently that 
erected by ASokn. The tank to the south of the pillar, 
measuring about 200 feet in length from cast to west and 
160 feet in width from north to south, agrees exactly in 
position with that connected by Hiuen Tsiang with the 
legend of the pious monkeys who offered honey to Buddha. 
small mounds to the south of the tank seem to represent 
the afapas which commemorated the monkeys’ piety. A life- 
size statue of Buddha, with an inscription, considered by 
Cunningham to date from the tenth century, was found in 
the ruins of a temple about 720 feet north of the stapa, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Waddell observed on the pedestal of a similar 
statue, or perhaps the same one, a representation of the 
monkey legend. No hesitution, I think, need be felt in 
accepting Cunningham's identification of the remains south- 
east of Bakbira with the group of ruins described by Hiuen 
Tsiang as lying to the north-west of the Sathmatiyn 


I may observe In passing that the legend of the 
presentation of a pot of honey to Buddha by a monkey, 
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or company of monkeys, is often represented im sculpture, 
and was localized at Mathura as well as at Vaisali.’ 

1 am unable to agree with Cunningham (i, 56) that the 
city of Vaisali, strictly so called, included the Monkey Tank 
group of ruins and Bakhira village. Attentive consideration 
of the testimony of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang permits no 
doubt that both Bakhira and the Monkey Tank group of 
ruins fall outside the line of the ancient walls. The 
Kutagira, or ‘ upper-storied,’ hall, where Buddha dwelt 
during the filth year of his ministry, was situated in the 
precincts of the Mahdvana Vihara, or monastery of the 
great forest, and on the bank of, or close to, the Monkey 
Tank. Fa-hien informs us that the great forest, or Maha- 
van, lay to the north of the city, and that the “ double- 
galleried ciidra’’ where Buddha dwelt (i.e. the Kutagara) 
was in that forest. But inasmuch as the “ double-galleried 
vihdra”’ adjoined the Monkey Tank, that tank also must have 
been within the forest aud without the city. The “slipa 
of the last look,’” which will be mentioned presently, stood 
outside the western gate, and it is impossible to locate this 
stipa if Bakhira be considered part of the city. The village 
of Kollua, or Kolhua, which is unfortunately not marked 
on the maps accessible to me, 1s close to the Monkey Tank, 
and probubly represents the ancient suburb Kollaga, The 
Monkey Tank group of remains may properly be regarded 
as forming part of that suburb. The site of Bakhira village 
lay, I should think, quite clear of the city? It is, however, 


1 Cunningham: Reports, i, 56, 58-03; xvi, 12-16. The distance of the temple 
from the stipe is given in the text as stated in Reports, xvi, 16; im ihid., i, 61, 
the distance is stated to be 600 fect. The existence of the mivdierval statue 
may be explained by the well-known devotion of the Pala kings to Buddhism. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell’s observation wis communicated to me by letter. 
For the Mathura variant of the monkey legend, see Beal, i, 182. Hiuen Tsiang 
was not disturbed by the duplication of the story. ss 

% Fa-hien, ch. xxv (Legge); Turnour in J.4.48.8. for 1809, pp. m0 andl 
1,200; Burnout, Jutrodwetion, p. 74. The last two references are piven by 

jgham, and 1 have not verified them, As to Kolhui, Cunningham 
xvi, 12) writes: “ Near the village aft Kolhoo, @ miles to the north-weet of 
Beste, and 1 mile to the south-east of the village of Bakhra, stands the massive 
stona pillar known os the Bakhra 7é¢, or monolith.” In my map T have, 
therefore, inserted Kollua ax north of the Monkey Tank. Baba P. 0. Mukheryi 
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quite possible that when Hiuen Tsiang estimated the circuit 
of the “ old foundations” of the ruined city as measuring some 
twelve miles (60 or 70 4), he meant to include the Monkey 
Tank group of monuments. Excluding that group, the 
periphery of the walled city, as will presently be explained, 
seems to have umounted to about ten miles only. 

The third group of monuments (No. 2 on map), deacribed 
in detail by Hiuen Tsiang, consisted of four buildings distant 
more than half'a mile (Sor 4 /) in a north-easterly direction 
from his temporary residence at the Swimatiya monastery. 
A stipa marked the reputed site of the house where the 
convert Vimalakirtti hud lived, and close by a so-called 
“ spirit-dwelling in shupe like a pile of bricks” preserved the 
memory of the spot where he had preached. A second stipe 
commemorated the residence of Ratnakara (? Ratnakiita), 
and a third monument of the same kind oceupied the site 
of the residence of the celebrated courtesan Amrapali, whose 
hospitality Buddha had not disdained to accept. The aunt 
of Buddha and other nuns were believed to have attained 
Nirvanu at thia spot. The monuments included in this 
group must have been situated at or close to the site of the 
hamlet, now called Chak Abora. It seems to be possible 
that this name may preserve that of Amba- or Amrapiii. 
Ambapura might eusily pass into Abaura or Abora.’ This 
group of monuments was evidently inside the city walls. 

The fourth group of buildings selected by Hiuen Tsiang 
for special notice is described by him with reference ty 
a stipa (No. 4 on map) situated to the north of the. 
monastery where he lodged at a distance of about threv- 
quarters of a mile (Sor4 4). This sfipa, which evidently 
was inside the walls, marked the spot where Buddha, 
attended by a crowd of men and angels, was believed to. 
have halted for a moment before he passed out by the 
western gute on lis long journey to Kusinara and to death. 
At u short distance to the north-west of this stipa, w similar 


' The name is giver as Abora in Arp ee BE mo 
ibid., i, pl. EX, latter form is prot i aii a ii, and ps Aboha in 
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monument, outside the walls (No. 4 on map), recalled the 
memory of the long, last look which the Master took at the 
city where he had dwelt so long. 

‘A little way to the south of this sfapa of the last look, 
Hiuen Tsiang was shown a viidra and a sfapa said to mark 
the site of the garden presented to Buddha by Amrapali. 
two last-named monuments may possibly have been 
inside the walls, because Fa-hien explicitly records that 
“imaide the city the woman Ambapali built a cifdra in 
honour of Buddha, which is now standing as it was at 
first,” As to the position of the garden, Hiuen Tsiang 
seems to have been misinformed. Fa-hien correctly places 
+t to the south of the city om the west side of the road 
from Pataliputra. 

Another sfipa, near the site shown us that of the garden 
to Hiuen Tsiang, commemorated, weeording to his guides, 
the spot where Buddha announced bis approaching dissolution 
to his attendant Ananda. 

Yet another sfapa, not far off, marked the spot where, 
according to a wild legend, “ the thousand sons beheld their 
father and their mother.” Fa-hien relates a variant of this 


fantastic legend, which belongs to the Jataka cycle, and 


gives the sffipa the quaint name of “bows and weapons laid 
down." He fixes its position as being three “4, say & thousand 
yards, to the north-west of the city. Close by a stupa had 
been erected on the spot where Buddha had expounded the 
meaning of the Jataka legend of the thousand sons. 

Further to the enst were the ruins of the “ turretted 
preaching hall, where Buddha uttered the Samantanukha 
dhdrani and other satras.” This hall is the “ double-galleried 
vihdra where. Buddha dwelt” in the great forest north of 
the city as deacribed by Fa-hien, near which stood the sfijpw 
built by the Liechavis over their half of the body of Ananda. 
This sfipa, according to Hiuen Tsiang, was “by the side 
of the preaching hall, and not far from it.” The same hall 
is described in other books as the Kutagara on the bank 
of the Monkey Tank, and we are thus able to check and 
combine the topographical indications given by the two 
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pilgrims, and to fix the approximate position of each 


Fa-hien supplies another and important datum by the 


statement that the «taipa which commemorated the site of 
the Council of Vaisali stood three or four /i, say 1,000 to 


1,200 yards, eastward from the sfipa of “bows and weapons 


laid down.” He also tells us that the «fapa standing on 
the spot where Buddha foretold his approaching dissolution 
was “by the side” of the “bows and weapons laid down” 
monument. In this detail he differs from Hiuen Tsiang. 

Baba P.O. Mukherji is very probably right in locating 
the site of the Kutigira to the north-east of the Adoka 
pillar, “where the field is comparatively high, and where 
some years ago the local zemindar excavated hundreds of 
cartloads of bricks, which he carried to Bakhira to build 
his house” (No. 6 on map). The scene of the Council of 
Vaisali, according to Fa-hien's guides, must have been close 
to the Kutagiira, and the sfipa over the half body of Ananda 
should be looked for in the same group of ruins. 


The sfipa of the “thousand sons,” or “ bows and weapons 


laid down,” and the adjoining sfmpa marking the spot where 
Buddha, according to Fa-hien, foretold his death, which were 
about 1,000 yards west of the Kutagara, must be represented 
by the “two high conical mounds half a mile to the west of 
the pillar” known locally either as “Bhim Sen's baskets” 
(paild), or as “ Raja Bisal’s battery” (morca, No. 5 on map). 
These two sfipas, according to the testimony both of 
Cunningham and Baba P. C. Mukherji, are constructed 
of earth without bricks, and are used as a quarry by the 
Liiniyas, or saltpetre-makers. They are, no doubt, of very 
early date. 

Tt is interesting to observe that in two cases the distinct 
statements of the two Chinese pilgrims differ so irreconcilably 
that they can be explained only by the assumption that their 
guides showed them different sites under the same names. 
Fa-bien places the garden of Amrapali where we should 
expect to find it, # little to the south of the city, and he adds 
that if was situated to the west of the road from Pataliputra, 
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He does not mention any sfapa or monument as marking 
the site. Hiuen Tsiang was shown a sffpa on the alleged 
site of the garden, which he places a short distance to the 
south of the “sfapa of the last look” (No. 4 of map), and 
consequently to the west of the city. 

A more important discrepancy concerns the locality of the 
famous Council of Vuisali, which Hiuen Tsiang places about 
21 miles to the south-east of the city. He says that the site 
was marked by a “great sfipa,” of which careful exploration 
will probably disclose remains, although Cunningham's hasty 
researches failed to ind them. I have not the alichtest 
doubt that Hiuen Tsiang saw the “ great stapa,” and that 
his guides told him that it marked the locality where the 
Council was held. 

Fa-hien, with much greater probability, locates the Council 
sfapa close to the Kutagara, or“ double-galleried riidra where 
Buddha dwelt,”’ and 3 or 4 east from the stipa af “ bows 
and weapons laid down,” or the “sfipa of the 1,000 sons,” 
as it is called by Hiuen Tsiang. The site of the Council hall 
was therefore, according to the information given to the 
earlier pilgrim, close to the Asoka pillar, which was probably 
erected there for that reason. A couneil or synod of some 
sort was doubtless really held at Vaisali, although the 
accounts which profess to give its date and the details of 
the proceedings are hopelessly contradictory and incredible." 

The fact that the two pilgrims were shown totally 
irreconcilable sites for the garden of Amrapali and the 
Council of Vaisili is of importance, and should be borne in 
mind during discussions of the authenticity of the sites 
described by them, Pious visitors to the Holy Land of 
Buddhism, like Christian pilgrims in Palestine, were, of 
course, completely at the mercy of their guides, and were 
obliged to accept what they were told, and they were not 
always told the same thing. I have proved, or believe 

imilar discrepancy exists 


myself to have proved, that a 41 


| Set my paper in “The Identity of Piyadam (Priyadariin) with Adoks 
Mauryn, pi Lis sieeve S ataee in this Journal for October, 1901. 
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between the statements of Fa-hien and Hinen Tsinng con- 
cerning the site of Kapilavastu. The Kapilavastu of Fa-hien 
is represented by the ruins at Piprava, 9 miles from the 
Lumbini Garden, whereas the Kapilavastu shown to Hiuen 
Tsiang is represented by the walled enclosure of Tilanra Kot 
and the surrounding ruins, distant about 15 miles from the 
Lumbini Garden.’ 

Tn all the three observed cases of clear diserepancy I believe 
that the earlier pilgrim, Fa-hien, is right; that is to say, 
that the genuine giles were shown to him, whereas when 
Hinen Tsiang made his pilgrimage some 230 years later, the 
legends had been shifted to fictitious sites. I cannot add to 
the length of this already long essay by discussing the 
possible or probable causes of the shifting, and content 
myself with noting that Dr. Stein has recently pointed ont 
that sacred sites can be, and often are, completely forgotten.* 
Sites, the true position of which has been forgotten, can be 
easily changed. Dr. Burgess also has shown how freely 
the Burmese priests, in their anxiety to localize sacred 
legends, have invented a system of fictitious geography.” 

A few words are necessary to explain the Principles on 
which I have endeavoured to determine the approximate 
limits of the ancient city. 

According to Jain tradition, Vaisali consisted of three 
distinct portions, Vaisali proper, Kundagama, and Vaniya- 
gama, besides the Kollaga suburb. Vaisali proper has been 
sufficiently identified as being represented by Bisalgarh and 
an indeterminate portion of the other extensive ruina. The 
village of Baniya (with the adjacent Chak Ramdas) is 
almost certainly the representative of Vaniyagama. The 
lands of the village contain “extensive mounds,” and some 
ten years ago two statues of Jain Tirthamkaras, one seated, 


\A Report on a Tour of Exploration of the Antijuitics in the T i, Nepa 
the Region of Kapilavastu, during Februury and March, 1899," by Bata Peay 
ware a with a Prefatory Note by Vincent A. Smith ; being No. xxvi, pt. 1 
Galontia, TOL Sefer acetone elopionl Survey of Tadia ; 
C : ol. - aE ro \. fi) a 91 , r ‘ee - f 

* fudion Antiguary, vol. 0x (1901),"p. 5. my Povleheny Not: 

2 Thid., p. 287. 
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the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below 
the surface, and 500 yards west of the village. Vaniyagama 
was the residence of Mahavira, the great prophet of the 
Jains, and this discovery of Jain images strongly confirms 
the identification suggested by the name, The hamlet 
of Bodha also possesses a mound of ruins. The western 
boundary must run to the west of Baniya, nearly as 
I have drawn it. Babi P. C, Mukherji was told by 
a resident Brahmsen that the principal angles of the 
ancient walls were marked by images of the four-faced 
(chawmuki?) Mahadéo, and was shown one of these images 
buried under the embankment of a large tank, about half 
a mile south-east of Basar. This image probably marks 
the eastern extremity of the line of the southern wall. 
The Babi says that he found distinct traces of a rampart 
both to the west and north of it. I have, therefore, drawn 
the castern wall as extending in a straight line to another 
similar image which exists some four feet helow the surface, 
near Bénipur. A third Mahfidéo of the same kind 1 
enshrined in a modern temple north-east of Baniya, and 
is probably near its original position. A fourth Mahadéo 
is snid to have formerly stood at Dharara at the south-west 
corner of the fort, but that one, of course, cannot have been 
on the city wall in that position. The northern portion of 
the city must have included the mounds of Pharawal village, 
Chak Abora, where the house of Amrapali is located, and 
Chak Bisanpur. The suburb of Kolliga is probably repre- 
sented by the village of Kollua and the group of Aéoka 
ruins, which must have been without the walls, The 
boundary at the north-western corner of the city is uncertain ; 
it has been contracted in my map in order to agree with the 
traditional accounts of Buddha's last journey. 

The result isa city ten miles in circuit, which agrees with 
the popular local estimate of five kos, but is somewhat smaller 
than Hiven Tsiang’s estimate of twelve miles, which may 
have included the Kollaga suburb. 

The foregoing discussion will, I hope, have convineed my 
readers that Professor Rhys Davids carries scepticiam rather 
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far when he suggests that nobody knows the site of Vaisali. 
“Tt must,” he writes, “have been a great and flourishing 
place. But, though different guesses have been made as to 
its site, no one of them has yet been proved to be true by 
excavation. It was somewhere in Tirhut; and just three 
leagues, or say 23 miles, north of the Ganges, at a spot five 
leagues, say 38 miles, from Rajagaha.”! 

The distance of the city from the river, as stated by the 
Pali writer, is sufficiently correct; but, if the words “at 
a spot” refer to the position of Vaisali, and not to 
a point on the bank of the Ganges, the alleged distance 
from Rajagaha ia little more than half of the true distance. 
Rajgir, the site of Rajagaha, is 40 miles distant in a straight 
line from Patna (Pataliputra) on the south side of the river, 
and the marching distance from Rajgir to Basar (Vaisali), 
through Patna and across the river, must slightly exceed 
70 miles. The distance from Rajagahn to Vaisali was 
therefore approximately ten, not five, yojenas or leagues of 
more than seven miles each. If the words “at a spot” 
refer to a point on the bank of the Ganges, the statement 
of the Pali author is approximately correct. The statements 
in the Pali books of distances expressed in yoyanes are often 
so discrepant, and so far invalidated by doubts as to the 
value of the yoyana used, that they are generally of little 
practical use. 

' Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1897-1901, p.79. For the diatanres 
stated Profesor Rhys Davids i vas “ Dhammapila a S.N, saree 

* The best published discussion of the value of the yofane is that given by 
Profeasor Rhys Davide in “* Ancient Coins and Menzures of Ceylon," pp. 15-17, 
He finds that the yqana used by Fa-hien was approximately equal to 7} miles 
and with this finding Tagree. Both the Chinese pilgrims reckoned 40 A to the 
year, anc their és, therefore, is equivalent to ieoai fe of a milo, or, in other 
words, 6) fi go to the mile. Cunningham reckoned 6 fi to the milo. The 
modern Chinese /i is about one-third of u mile, Gibbon, with his wual accura 
did not fail to peremive the lower value of the ancient Ai,  Accorting to ifs 
present standard,” be observes, ** 200 fi (or, more securately, 199) ure equen to 
9 cg rte and us English mile consequently exceeds three miles 
cf fina. Eri Ore Strong resons to beliove t Misnk i ma 
equalled one half of the i iy (Nate to oh. ath hp BF See Aen ecurtel y 

Hien Taiang records the fact that the geapana bund © ee Talues, namely ;— 

i Aeabitee ip fd eae tae 
a) ACCORDS bo tie common reckoning im Indin 30 fi: 
(3) In the sacred books, 16 li (Boul, i. 70), vid Blan 
Hiuen Taiang’s measurements in fi, when compared with Fi-hien's ip yelense, 
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The vague and contradictory estimates of distance given 
in the Buddhist sacred books cannot, so far as I con see, 
be made by uny amount of cross-questioning to disclose the 
site of Vaisali, which, however, is now established, as 
I venture to think, without any room for reasonable doubt, 
éven in the absence of the test by systematic excavation 
and survey. 

No site in India calls more loudly for such excavation and 
survey. It is far more promising than the site of Patali- 
putra. Most of the remains of that famous capital lie, as 
I have seen, buried fifteen or twenty feet below the present 
surface, and it is practically impossible to explore them. 
The city of Patna, the civil station of Bankipore, the Eust 
Indian Railway, and sundry villages and high roads, all lic 
over Pataliputra, and cannot be dug up by archeologists. 

The site of Vaisali, on the contrary, is in open country, 


always give o value of 40 fi for the yoyo, IT hove not noticed m any book 
a clear example of the yojana containing only 00 fi, oquivalent to 5) miles. 
But examples of the syana of the valne of th miles, Tuscan Sen 4 16 ii, 
or an equivalent Indian measure, seem to oocur in ‘the sacred books.’ sn 

quotations ure from Spence Hardy's ‘“* Mannal of Buddhism," 2nd ed 
Hardy drew his information from Pali authorities, 

The distance from Kapilayastu to Anoma river, according to him, was 450 
‘tmiles,” ond from the sume river to Rijagrha the distance was equal. Hardy's 
‘thile” stems to be the sixteenth of 2 yofjona, wnd the two distances stated would 
be 30 yayongs each (pp. 164,165), This interpretation is fully justified by the 
atatmont (p. se that when Buddha commenced his journey he proceeded each 
day «axteen ‘miles," and accomplished the distance of 60 yojanas srs 
Bajagrha and Kapiluvasta intwo months, that ia to any, in sixty or he travellod 
sixty yojanaa of 16 *milos,’ or fi, eaeh. ‘He is, therefore, alleged to have moved 
~ at binghia? Cgevse Sangin i English miles a day. But, even if the yyana bo 

taken at this minimum value of 3 miles, the total distance os stoted of 150 
tales (60 x 3) between Haj and Kapilurastu is not nearly correct. The 
sition of Rajagrho Mpc gg and Kupilavastu stood a few miles westwarl 
rom Ttummin oe the certain site of the Lumbini Garden. Tho direct distance 
from Rajagrha to Kapilavastu is about 225, and the morching distance about 
24) tiles, The estimate of 60 yojanay cannot be reconciled with any of the 

known values of the yofana, 

The distance between Eajagrhe and Sravasti is stated to be 45 yojenas, of 
45 days" journey for Buddhe (ibid, pp. 224, 225). Hut the site uf Srivasti is 
nearly 100 miles further from ahs 3 than is Kapilavastu, the distance from 
Which place to Rajagpho is stated as 60 yofanaa. 

From Sravnsti to Vaiaili the distance is said (p. 291) to be G4 yesanas, and the 
tistinte from Kapiluvastu to Vaiaali (p. 354) is piven a8 49 poyanas; whereas 
the distance from Srivasti to Kapilavestu is known to have been 12] long yqyemes, 
equivalent to 600 4i, From such figures it is diffioult to deduce any valuable result. 
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at a considerable distance from the great rivers or any 


town, and has not been extensively built upon. The slight 
exploration which has been effected has heen concerned only 
with a few of the Buddhist holy places. The pre-Buddhist 
and Jain associations of the place, which give it such a special 
interest, have been almost ignored. 

At the very dawn of Indian history we catch glimpses 
of Vaisili as a splendid city, the capital of the proud and 
lordly Liechavi clan. The religious ferment which so deeply 
moved the hearts of the dwellers in the Gangetic valley 
during the sixth century 8.0. seems to have centred in 
Vaisali. 

Vardhamana, surnamed Mahavira, who erected the fabric 
of the Jain system upon the foundation laid by Parévanatha, 
was a noble of Vaisali, » member of the Nata or Naya clan 
of Ksatriyas who dwelt in the suburb Kollaga,' which is 
probably now represented by the village situated close to 
the Monkey Tank called Kollua or Kolhua, on the eastern 
side of which a large mound exists. In Cunningham's time 
Jain history and antiquities had not attracted the general 
attention of scholars, and the great opportunities offered 
by a study of the remains at Waisali for the elucidation of 
the story of the rise and progress of Jainism were not 
utilized. The position of Kollua is not even marked on 
either of Cunningham's maps, and its identifications with 
Kolliiga cannot yet be treated as an absolute certainty. 


I understand that the village lies to the north-east of Duniya, 


between Vaisali (Basar) and Bakhira. 

Vaniyagama, the mercantile quarter of the city, may be 
confidently, for reasons already stated, identified with Baniva 
village. Exploration of the Baniya and Kollua sites should 
yield materials for the study of Jain history little inferior 
in interest to the discoveries in Buddhist lore which may 


' A convenient =n y of the Jain traditions, with references to the original 
authorities, will be found In Dr. Hoernle'’s masterly address delivered ta the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal on the Qnd February, 1895, As 20 indication af 
the early pre-eminence of Vaisali, see the corks diary about “the water of tha 
tank in Vesali City where the families of the kings pet water for the yoni) 
sprinkling,"* im Jituka No. 465, the Bhadda-Saln (Rouse, transl iv, 4), i 
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confidently be expected from the same localities or others 
immediately adjoining. I expect that Jain and Buddhist 
monuments will be found intermingled, and that considerable 
dificulty may be experienced in distinguishing them, 
becanse the Jains and Buddhists alike built sffipas, sipa 
railings, and forena gateways, and to « large extent used 
the same symbolism.! 

Kundagama, the Brahman section of Vatsali, may be 
represented by the hamlet called Basukund, but the identi- 
fication must at present remain doubtful. 

At one time there was reason to suppose that [ might be 
im a position to attempt a solution of the many problems in 
the ancient history of India on which light would probably 
be thrown by the systematic survey and exploration of the 
Vaisali site; but, as that cannot be, I have written this 
peper in order that it may serve as a rough guide to other 
enquirers; and I trust that the official advisers in archwo- 
logical matters to the Governments of Indian and Bengal 
may be induced by the perusal of these imperfect ond 
tentative notes of mine to undertake the adequate ex- 
ploration of the rich field which lies ready before them. 

T understand that the Government of India, as at present 
constituted, is disposed to rely largely on private effort for 
the work of archwological research as distinguished from 
that of conservation. If that opinion should be acted on, 
the results are likely to be disastrous. Private enterprise 
cannot deal with the gigantic task of Indian archwological 
exploration. Even the resources of the Government can 
effect but little compared with the vast amount of work 
remaining to be done, but intelligent official direction by 
competent persons cnn secure at least that wanton destruction 
be not wrought in the name of science, whereas unsystematic 


* The fall proof of this y Sierra peeing neg Aue tinscrech ope 
Juin Stipa and other Antiquities of Mathura,’ mow in the » which will 


be pubtia the I Series af 
Suey of seed lal ch Tek paced pate dep iting 
the Vain ‘romiina ai Mahara, to which I have ndded o briot deseri 
commentary. 
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si pieiees more t! thay Giver. 

Professor Rhys Davide: ie sot far wrong when he writes 
that “the archeology of India is, at present, almost an 
unworked field.”* I need hardly add that the enunciation 
of this dictum does not imply either on his part or on mine 
any failure to appreciate the high value of many of the 
researches conducted by a long line of learned scholars and 
enthusiastic explorers. It means, I apprehend, that earnest 
students of Indian archmology are the persons most sensible 
of the very small proportion borne by the work properly” 
done to that which remains undone. 
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Agr. XL — Abn'l-‘Alad al - Ma‘arri’s Correspondence on 
Pegetarianiem. By D. 5. Manconiours,. 


Ir has already been mentioned! that, according to Safadi, 

orrespondence on Vegetarianism between Abu’l - ‘Ala 
nil a certain Hibat Allah Tbn Misa, due to a line im the 
former's Luziimiyyat, was excerpted by Yakut. The first 
volume of Yakit'’s precious Dictionary of Littérateurs is in 
the Bodleian Library,? soon, I hope, to be published with 
such other volumes of it as can be found. Yakit, whose 
acquaintance with literary history was unique, tells us that 
a passage in the Filak al-Ma‘dni of Ibn al-Habbariyyah* had 
roused in him the desire to get at this correspondence, 
which he reproduces in an abridged form. Abn'l-‘Ala’s 
correspondent was a man of some importance, whose grave 
was still shown in Makrizi’s time in Cairo,’ where be held 
the post of Chief Missionary. The fact that Abu’l-‘Ala 
addresses him with the titles ra’is ond ajali shows that 
he held this or some similar post at the time of the 





t Letters of Abu'l-Ala, od. D. 8. M., p. xxxix. 

> Bodl. Or. 743. 

1 [bn al-Habbariyyah appears to have been much interested in Abu'l-‘Ala. 
Sifudi (Comm. on Lamiyyat al-‘Ajom, Cairo, 1905, ii, 189-191) gives a long 
quotation from « Risalah written by him to Al-Ustadh al-Khatiri Abo Mangor, 
in which on allusion in made {p. 190, med.) to Abu'l-‘Ali’s Awfr and iff, 
Safndi was acquainted with the published collection of Abu'l-‘Ala’s Letters: he 
quotes them, ii, 102 andi, 112. In ii, 195, there is an epigram containing an 
ullusion to the esl he , of which Mr. Nicholson hins given such an interesting 
atoont in thie Journal : 


lend! Fae cul Lad 2 ptipall All Col od ey os 
oil Mey dod gaye 2 al Gibalt ts ye ely 

The author was“Alé al-din al-Wadi': he visited Abu'l-‘Ali’s grave in 679, 
‘ Khifaf, i, 460, 
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correspondence. This must be fixed for 438 a.u., since 
‘Abu’l-‘Ala (who was born in 363) says that he began 
vegetarianism at the age of 30, and had continued it for 
forty-five years. The ‘Crown of Princes,” to whom Hibat 
‘Allah offers to write to obtain an increase of the poet's 
salary, appears to have been Sadakah Tbn Yusuf al-Fallahi, 
who bore the title Fathr al-Muik (here given him by 
Abu’l-‘Ala), and, according to Tbn al-Athir,' died in 449. 
Suyuti? says he was Vizier to the Fatinide Al-Mustansir 
from 486 to 439. When Abu'l-‘Ala says that “after what 
has passed” he could not appear before this person in the 
light of a place-hunter, he refers to Letter xxii of the 
published collection, in which he refused Sadakah’s® offer 
to help him at the court of a former governor of Haleb. 
The amount of information which these letters convey 
seems to be very considerable, at least for the history of 
the “leading ideas of Islam.” The “Chief Missionary” 
at the Academy of Cairo was by profession pledged to 
Shi‘iam ; it was his business to instruct and admit converts. 
Yet if orthodoxy was a qualification for the post, Hibat 
Allah seems to have posseased it in a very slight degree, 
He thinks it “bad form” to quote either the Koran or 
the Tradition on such a question as Vegetarianism; he only 
does so as a rejoinder to Abu'l-‘Ala, otherwise he would 
have kept clear of this line of reasoning. He found that 
mankind were of two classes—one of them so stupidly 
fanatical that they would accept any statement; what the 
other class were like he does not say. But he tells us that 
he had defended Abu’l-‘Ala at debates in which the latter's 
orthodoxy was questioned, and yet appears quite prepared 


1 fx, 377. 

> Huon al-Mubigarah, ii, 153. 

1] cannot find the tithe fj el-mara given him elsewhere, However, his 
anecessor in the office of Vizier had similar titles to those which Abu'l-‘Ala 
lavashesom him: Swe jyoSeell Jord) 5a) peeled ole tl alll 
Agi 15 “Lag )| (Suyati, Le). ‘The wishok is wrongly written | ole 
in Thm Tyas. Ci. Wiistenfeld in fbi, Gitt. Abad,, xxvii, No, 8, p, 5, 
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to hear the other assert the human origin of all professedly 
sacred codes. To him the poet of Ma‘arrah is known, not 
as a freethinker, but as the great scholar of the age. He 
supposes that his conduct will be the result of profound 
speculation, and tests him in an casy matter in order to be 
able to approach him on difficult ones. 

And what sort of figure does Abu’l-‘Ala out in this 
correspondence? One that justifies the statement of the 
Prophet that “pocts aay what they do not do.” ® The poet 
had offered his services to those “ whose religion and under- 
standing were ailing”: some one who acknowledges to that 
condition asks hia aid, and the poet does his utmost tu 
explain away his offer, to make learned quotations serve 
instead of arguments, and to substitute special and personal 
motives for reasons based on universal laws. He does not 
appear capable of distinguishing between may and swat, 
important though that distinction be. He also, under the 
pretence of being horrified, cites with evident gusto some of 
the most blasphemous lines preserved in Arabie. 

Ibn al-Habbariyyah supposed the correspondence had had 
fatal results for Abu’l-‘Ala. It is pleasing to know that the 
correspondents parted friends. Hibat Allah probably had 
too great experience of mankind to be greatly disappointed 
when he found the poet’s promise could not be kept. In 
the sources at present open to me I can find no further 
mention of Hibat Allah besides the notice in Makrizi. What 
the purport of the title “the aided in religion ” (given him 
by both Abn’l-'Ala and Makrim) may be is not clear. 

If it were true, as Von Kremer and others suppose 1, that 
Abnu'l-‘Ali was imitating the practice of the Jainas in his 
ascetic régime, we might expect some reference in these 
letters to the Indian doctrine, which, however, 1s not to be 
found. Moreover, it is noticeable that he tells us his 
usceticiam began in his 30th year—not after bis return 
from Baghdad, as had seemed probable. Syria does not 
seem a likely place for Jaina doctrines to have been reached, 
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and yet before the journey to Baghdad Abu'L*Ala would 
seem not to have gone outside its limita. 

‘We learn incidentally the source of Dhahabi’s account 
of the sie income, and the way in which it was disposed. 
Tf his journey to Baghdad was really undertaken with the 
object of seearing it, this object was realized. 

The Bodleian copy of Yakiit is very modern, and contains 


many errors! Of these only the most obvious have been 
crise: Yakit’s abridgment was not very skilfully 
made, since the correspondents not infrequently quote 


passages of each other’s letters which do not appear in the 
compendium. Probably, however, little of importance has 


been omitted. In the translation the compliments have been 
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TRANSLATION. 


I read in the work called the Firmament of Ideas’ that 
many ignorant persons regard death as an injustice done 
by the Creator, and think it a shame, notwithstanding the 
kindness and wisdom which it displays, and the comfort 
and benefit which it brings. And, indeed, Abu’l-‘Ala Ahmad 
Tbn Abdallah Ibn Sulayman Al-Maghribi, the author who 
is ao vain of his attainments, who makes professions so 
long and broad, who extols and vaunts his wisdom #0 
much, says— 

“Thou? didst forbid murder, and dost Thyself send 
two angels to take the soul: Thou declarest that 
we shall return again. Could not it have dispensed 
with both states?” 


Now this is the talk of a raving maniac who supposes death 
and murder to be identical. When this idiot forfeited the 
pleasure of religion, and the sweetness of the truth, and 
the light of scripture, and the comfort of the verity, he 
would have done better not to pretend to powers of which 
he was utterly destitute, in the verse— 


“ Are’ thy understanding and thy counsel ailing? Come 
to me that thou mayest learn the utterances of 
sound wits!” 


For God put him in the power of Abu Nagr Ibn Abi 


__" An account of {bn ol-Habbiniyyoh, the author of this work, is given Boss 
Ehallikan, ii, 19-21 (Cairo, 1290). He died about 50d a.c., and is likely 
to have been born about the time of Abu'l-‘Ali’s death. The nurrative quoted “ 
by Yakit teema with inaccuracies. 

* Probubly the author's mistake for Al-Matarri. 

? Often quoted aa an example of Abu’l-"Ala’s tnpisty. 

* Lucimiyyat, Cairo, 1891, i, 232. In both thie and the Bombay edition 


the first word is wrongly vovaliaod SIGE. 
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‘Imran. Chief Missionary? in Egypt, who said to him, 
“Tam the person of ailing understanding and counsel, and 
have come to thee for medicine, so heal me.” A long 
correspondence went on between them, and at last Abu 
Nasr ordered the poet to be brought to Haleb,? where he 
was promised a large sum from the treasury ‘if he accepted 
Islam. Abu'l-‘Ala, knowing that the alternatives before 
him were Islam or death, took poison, and died of it.” He 
had better, then, have been quiet instead of boasting of his 
understanding and uttering absurdities of the sort, such 
us could only suit the case of one who cared not for God. 
When I read this story, I was anxious to know exactly 
what passed between them, and at last I got hold of a thin 
volume, containing a number of letters from Abu Nasr 
Hibat Allah Tbn Abi ‘Imran to Al-Ma‘arri on the subject. 
Their correspondence, however, ended im both parties 
acquiescing, and there was no suggestion of Abu’l-‘Ala 
having poisoned himself, as Tbn al-Habbariyysh says. To 
transcribe the letters in full would take too long, so I have 
extracted the main points, omitting the verbiage in which 
Al-Ma‘arri indulges. 


! Hoe is called by Makrizi (i, 480) Hibat Allah Thn Masi al-A‘jami, i.e, of 
the tribe Al-A‘jam. 

* The office of SLedt! clo is thus defined by Katkashondy, ii, 236 
(Arch. A. Seid. 18):—“ He come next after the chief Kid? in rank, ond wore 
tha same attire, The religious doctrines (\W2)40) of the people of the 
Prophet's house were studied with him in «a house called the Arodemy 
( al os and be gave the oath to thoss who wished to join their sect,’ 


The poseage is tronslated by Wiistenfeld, |.c., xxv, 1, p. 155. It is alo to be 
fond in Mukrizi, i, 301, whose account of the condurt of the mission is of 
extraordinary interest. See De Sacy, Aetigion dee Droces, i, bexiii aqq- Of 
this ** Acodemy"’ an interesting history is given by Mokrisi (Whitey, j, 499- 
460); it was founded by Hikim in 906, ond closed by Al-Afdal Ibn Amir 
al-Juyaish in the sixth century. From Makrizi's account it appears to have 
bern a hotbed of heresy, with which the character which Hfbot Allah vives of 
himself corresponda. 

* Since Hibot Allah woe in Cairo, he could not welldo this. [bn al-Habharivyah 
was thinking of an apocryphal story of Abu'l-*Ala being summoned by the 
Visier of Hale, and killing vied men by his sh apes 

* This is on allusion to another atory of Abo’l-*Ala being offered the contents 
ad thy wal adic rag ; : SS; 

* In this correspondence Abn’)-*Ala oppears os o model of orthodoxy 

* Aso matter of fact be lived eleven years longer. : wh 
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I. Letter of Ibn Ali ‘Imrdn. 


That you, dear sir, God guide you well, have a tongue 
so excellently learned that it reduces all besides to silence, 
is generally acknowledged by all who are on the surface 
of this earth; only that learning, to which you are what 
Galen was to medicine, and the keys of whose mysteries 
you control, seems to furnish no great boon for either your 
present or your future life, unless it be winged fame—fame 
which, so long as a man lives, he may hear ringing, and 
af which he may be conscious as an ornament and personal 
charm, whereas when fate has once driven him from the 
outside of the earth to the inside, neither can fair fame 
help him nor ill fame hurt him. This being so, 1 ts 
extraordinary that you, God help you, with your powerful 
intellect, should devote the whole of it to studying the 
rules of the Arabic language, and collecting its words and 
their meanings, thus lavishing your life on what cannot 
profit you, while leaving your brilliantly talented mind 
destitute of reflections on your future; choosing the labour 
that profiteth not, to be left, when the froth is gone, dry, 
with nothing else. Hence it follows with certainty that 
you, God guard you, must have drunk deep of this sweet 
draught, but must, for reasons of policy, have concealed it. 
And the proof that you have reflected on the future life is 
to be found in your ascetic practice, your abstention from 
all luxurious food, drink, and clothing, your refusing to 
suffer your body to be the grave of animals, to taste their 
milk, or to turn into food any of the creatures whose 
generation and breeding give pleasure to the sources of 
them. Your practice implies the belief that pain inflicted 
on them will be avenged, and represents the extreme of 
asceticism, Observing this, and hearing the invitation 
conveyed in a verse ascribed to you— 

“Are thy faith and thy understanding ailing? Come 
to me that thou mayest learn the true account 
of the matter,” 
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T hastened towards you, as one whose faith and understanding 
are both unsound, unto one who, being sound himeelf, can 
tell me “the truth of the matter.” I then am the first 
to answer your summons, and to acknowledge my own 
bewilderment, And you must not take me into dark places, 
nor obscure tracks, nor try in what you say to obscure 
the truth with error. My first question will be about 
a simple matter, and if your treatment of it be successful 
I will go on to something serious. What is your ground 
for abstaining from meat, milk, and all other animal 
products, us though they were unlawful? Are not, I ask 
you, plants set by nature where the animals will come 
upon them, so that by their existence, their roodness, 
and by 4 sensitive force which the animals possess the 
latter have power to utilize the plants? Were it not 
for the animals, the plants would be a meaningless and 
purposeless crention. On the same principle the human 
force controls the animals just os the animals control the 
plants, owing to the superiority which man possesses in 
the reason and the power of speech. Hence man utilizes 
the animals for a variety of purposes, and were it not for 
that, the creation of the animals would be purposeless. 
Hence your refusmg to use what is created for you, and 
ordained on your account, destroys the harmony of Nature. 
Your purpose in abstaining from meat must be either 
compassion for the animals, which makes you disapprove 
of doing them violence, in which case you have no right 
to be kinder to them than their Creator: but if you hold 
that certam men (and not God) are responsible for the 
notions lawful and unlawful, these persons being the law- 
givers, whereas God has given no permission for the 
shedding of the blood of animals and for eating their flesh, 
your doctrine is disproved by the fact that we see before us 
various beasts and birds of prey, created by God in forms 
which are only compatible with carnivorous habits, involving 
the tearing of animals and devouring of them. This fact 
being well established in creation, mankind muy well be 
excused for eating meut, und those who allow it to be eaten 
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are evidently in the right. Or, secondly, you may regard 
the shedding of the blood of animals as an unwise ordinance, 
in which case your objection will fall on your Creator who 
called you into existence. 

If, then, you would be so kind as te produce a ground 
which I can regard as satistactory, I shall hope for a cure 


of the malady which I have acknowledged. 


I, Ansiver from Abu'l--Alé of Ma‘arrah. 


Says God's weak and humble slave Ahmad, son of 
Abdallah, son of Sulayman. I[ will commence by observing 
that I regurd the most noble prince (my correspondent), 
whom God has euided in religion, and whose life may He 
prolong, as one of those who have inherited wisdom from 
the Prophets, while I regard my erring self as one of the 
unlearned. Fow to condescend to write to me! Who am 
I that one like you should write to one like me! The 
Pleiades might as well come down to the Earth. God knows 
that I am hard of hearing and of sight, this fate having 
befallen me when I was four years old, eo that I cannot 
distinguish between the house and its inhabitant. Then 
to this was added a whole train of disasters, so that my 
figure got to resemble a curved branch, and finally I have 
in my latter years become crippled, and unable to rise. As 
for your questions, [ will say a little about the problems 
which vex you. God Almighty condemned me personally 
to privation, and hence I commenced the holy war of 
poverty. The verse that you quote— 


“Are thy understanding and thy faith ailing? Come 


to me,” etc., 


was only addressed to those who are in the slough of 

ignorance, not to one who is the beacon and source of 

knowledge. The animals are, as you know, sensitive, and 

feel pain, and I have heard something of the discussion of 

the ancients, and the first point with which they start is 
1.n.8.8. 1902. al 
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this—Supposing any human being were to say: If we were 
to frame a proposition made up of a subject, predicate, 
and two intermediate terms, one negative and the other 
exceptional, viz, “God does nothing but good,” this 
proposition must be either false or true. Tf it be true, 
still we see that evil prevails, and we know that this is 
a mystery. Hence professedly religious persons have at all 
times been anxious to abstain from meat, because it cannot 
be obtained without causing pain to animals, which at all 
times shun pain. Think of the ewe, domesticated, and with 
young; when she has born the lamb, and it hos lived 
a month or thereabout, they kill it and eat it, and want 
her milk. And the ewe spends the night bleating, and 
would run in quest of it if she could. A commonplace 
among the Arabs is the suffering of the wild beusts, and 
the pining of the wild cow for her calf. One of thom ay s— 


“Ne'er was sorrow like mine felt by « camel-cali’s 
mother, though when she loses him she whines 
olt and oft.” 


Now un opponent may urge: If God wills nothing but good, 
then of evil one of two things must be true. Either God 
must know of itornot. If He knows of it, then one of two 
things must be true Either He wills it or not. If He 
wills it then He ts practically the doer of it, just ns one 
might say, “The governor eut off the robber's hand,” even 
though he did not do it with his own hands. But if God 
did not will it, then He has suffered what such » Governor 
should not suffer upon earth. If there be done nm his 
province what he dislikes, he reproves the doer and 
commands that the practice stop. This is a knot which 
the metaphysicians have tried hard to solve, and found 
insoluble. Then the Prophets tell us that Almighty God 
is merciful and loving. If, then, He he loving towards 
mankind, assuredly He will be tender to other classea of 
living beings which are sensitive to the least pain, And 
He must know that the animals as they pasture are ofttimes 
attacked by the horseman, who transfixes the male asa or 
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the female . . . . How, then, can one who treats them 
thus deserve compassion, they who drink not out of buckets 
nor trunsgress any written code? Ofttimes, too, have I seen 
a couple of armies, each of them professing a distinct cult, 
meeting in battle, and thousands falling on each side, For 
which theory does this make? Even study does not make 
it clear. 

T therefore, having heard of these different opinions, and 
having reached my S(th year, begged God of His merey 
to grant me a perpetual fast, which I never break ! during 
month or year save at the two Feasts; for the rest I let the 
days and nights roll by and break it not. I believed, too, 
that restricting myself to a vegetable diet would secure my 
health; and doubtless you have looked into the ancient 
works and the sayings ascribed to Galen and others, which 
show that the authors believed in the soundness of this 
régime. And if it be said that the Creator is loving and 
merciful, then why does He suffer the lion to despatch 
a haman being who is neither mischievous nor cruel? How 
many multitudes have perished of serpents’ bites! Why 
has He given the hawk and the faleon control over birds 
that are satisfied with pecking grain? Often does the sand- 
grouse start off of a morning, leaving its chicks athirst, to 
find water to bring them in its crop; when ere she can 
reach them she meets with a kite, that devours her, so that 
the chicks perish of thirst. (He goes on in this style for 
some time, and then says) I pray God I may be saved from 
the utterance of the unheliever— * 


“Umm Bakr has come greeting, and bid her welcome. 
And how many a noble pedigree and generous 
frame lies in the Well, the Well of Badr! How 
many a bowl once crowned with camel's hump 


| This is surely not to be taken literally. The phruse ‘a perpetual fast’ weed 
by Ibn al-Athir im the story of Hallaj (viii, 02) would seem, however, to have 
oe ed tereer ae Hishim fed, Wistenfeld, p. 630) as said by 

=F verses are wiren by Ibn Hisham (éd Le ‘p. 430) an and t 
Shaddad Ibn sLdawed after Badr The texte are very iierent, Gee alen 
Mr. Nicholson's note, p_ 9 aepre. 
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| _ - lies in the Well, the Well of Badr! Mother of 
Bakr, bring me no more cups since Hisham's 
brother is dead! No more since his father's 
brother, who was a hero of heroes, a drmker of 
wine. Tell God Almighty from me, please, that 
I give up the fasting month. What, when the 
head has parted from its shoulders, and the 


companion has had his fill of food, does Ibn 
Kabshah! promise that he shall live? And how 
is he going to give life to ghosts and spectres ? 
Is there truly a revelation to the effect that death 7 


will give back my frame, and restore me after my 
bones are dust?’ 


God's curse, too, be on him who says (said to be Al-Walid 
Tbn Yazid Tbn Abd al-Malik}— 
“ Bring it* near me, my friend.” “be 
“Tam quite sure that I shall not be raised up for 
Hell. I shall teach my people till they embrace 
the religion of the Ass.’ For I find that he who 
seeks Paradise is playing a losing game.” 


~~ —— : . 


A plague, too, on [bn Ru‘yan, if it be he who snid— 
“"Tis the first; they do indeed promise a second, but : 
deferred hope makes the heart sick. And if part 

of what they say be true, then He who afflicts us 

also makes us well.” a 


Another ground that induced me to abstain from animal ) 
food is the fact that my income is a little over twenty dinars 
a year, and when my servant takes out of that as much 
as he wants, no magnificent sum is left. So I restrict 
‘myself to beans and lentils, and such food as I would rather 
‘not mention. So now, if my attendant gets what I think 





+ A name given by the Pagans of Mecca to tha’ het. 


“5 ND The toat of the Aghasi, which is obscene, may hav, beet altered intentionally. le he i 
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much and he thinks little, my portion is a small fixed 
charge. And I have no intention of increasing my rations, 
or getting fresh visits from ailments. Farewell. 


Ill. Answer from Ibn Abi ‘Imrén. 


God preserve you from being of the number of those 
whose religious and intellectual honour is stained by illness, 
and from having answered one who appealed to you, in 
virtue of your verse, in order to obtain relief from sickness, 
with an answer that only makes his thirst worse! Truly you 
would in that case be an illustration of Mutansbli's line— 


“The world stirred my thirst, but when I came to 
her to slake it, she rained troubles on me.” 


I asked you a personal question about your reason for 
abstaining from the meat which strengthens the body and 
produces flesh; and you give me an answer of which I can 
only say, “Are these the utterances of sound wits?” This 
medicine of yours only makes the sick man yet worse, and 
your words only increase the blindness and deafness of 
him who is religiously and intellectually suffering from 
those ailments, Moreover, all you say is off the point of 
my first question, and has nothing to do with it. With 
regard to your assertion that meat cannot be procured 
without infliction of pain on snimals, that has already been 
answered. You need not be kinder to them than their 
Creator, Either He is just or unjust: if He is just, then 
He takes the lives of cater and eaten alike, and His right 
is unquestioned therein; if He be unjust, then we need 
not outdo our Creator and be just where He is unjust. 
When you say “Now an opponent may urge, etc.,” this 
reminds me of a story how a man lost his Koran, and some 
told him to read “By the sun and its noon,” since that 
would enable him to find it; but the man observed that this 
Sura was in his lost Koran too. Similarly I may say that 
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this difficulty of yours is one of the whole number, all is 
dark, and where is the light? My purpose wus to learn 
“the utterances of sound wits,” as you express it. When 
you observe, “Seeing the diversity of opinions, and conscious 
of decline, I besought God to grant me a perpetual fast, 
and that I might be satisfied with vegetables,” I am not 
clear whether the God of whom you besought this is the 
one who wishes good only, or the one who wishes evil 
only, or the one who wishes both together. And Fasting 
is an ordinance based on a code brought by an Apostle, 
and an Apostle is connected with a Sender. And about 
this Sender we are in doubt. Does He send His Apostle 
meaning him to be obeyed or not to be obeyed? If He 
wills the former, then His will is overruled; for more 
disobey than obey. If He means him to be disobeyed, then 
His sending the Apostle is an absurdity, a mere search 
after an excuse for torturing poor men. Tf, therefore, your 
fasting be based on this, it is useless; but if it have some 
more valid and clearer ground, I should like to know it. 
When you repeat the words of certain heretica, and ask 
to protect you from finding fault with His word, 
“Now He destroyed the old Ad and Thamud, and spared 
not,” etc,, if God created them knowing that they would 
sin, without hope of repentance, surely the “ Merciful and 
Loving” had better not have created them to torture them; 
but if He does not know, nor can tell what a man will do, 
then He is like ourselves. When you go on to say, “God 
forbid that we should say this, rather let us assent and 
repeat the text, ‘Whom God guides, he is in the right 
way; whom He misleads, for him thou shalt find no guiding 
friend,’” well, if a heretic observes that sugar is sweet 
he is not to be disbelioved because he is o heretic, and 
the argument of our heretic requires an answer, If you 
have an answer, that is what we request; if not, your 
assent in such a case is assent to the heretic, nothing else. 
When you repeat the verses, “ Umm ‘Amr has come 
greeting,” ete., and rebuke and curse their author, who 
ever suspected you of holding these sentiments? God 
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forbid! And why need you reproduce such blasphemous 

As for your last remark, that all you have in the year 
is twenty dinars and odd, of which the larger half goes 
to your servant and the smaller remains to you, and that 
you must put up with the provision of the fortume that 
feeds you, which it would be necessary to bear if it were 
heavy, and still more when it is light, I have written to 
my lord Taj al-Umara, requesting him to offer to remove 
this cause by presenting you with what to him is a trifling 


amount of the richest food, and to see that this is regularly 


given you, that the veil of this necessity may be remov 
and that your mode of living may be thoroughly comfortable. 
If you are energetic enough to reply, I beg that you will 
excuse me from recherché rhymes and forced figures, as 
whut I want is not sound but sense, 


IV. Abu'l-*Ald's Anaiver. 


(After compliments) I, who confess my ignorance and 
acknowledge my bewilderment, and pray God that He may 
grant me a little of His mercy. [I ean only say | what I said 
when I first addressed you, when I mentioned my confidence 
in your ability and my own feebleness and wretchedness 
compared therewith, and how I reckon myself a dumb brute 
and wonder that one like you should seek guidance from 
who has it not—it is as though the moon that travails 
night and day in the service of its Lord should seek 
guidance from a horned beast in a desert, that goes down 
. to the water to meet the huntsman who sends an arrow into 
its heart. 

You quote one of my verses in H—a verse written 
to tell others how keenly I strive to be religious, and 
what is my expedient with regard to the text “ whom God 
guides he is in the right way.” The first of them runs— 










—s 


“ Are thy understanding and thy faith ailing? Come 
then to me that thou mayest learn the true account 
of the matter. 

Eat not wrongfully what the water produces, nor eat 
the meat of beasta newly slain.” 


Now no one can deny that the creatures that live in the sea 
come out of the water against their will. And if the reason 
be consulted about it, it will find no fault with the refusal 
to eat fish; for religious men have at all times abstained 
from things which in themselves are lawful for them. 


“Wor the white of mothers who meant the cream 
thereof for their babes and not for proud high- 


born maids.” 


The ‘white’ means the milk. Now it is well known that 
when the calf is killed the cow pines for 1t, and keeps awake 
whole nights on its account. Its flesh is eaten, and the 
milk that it should have sucked is lavished on its mother’s 
owners. What harm, then, can there be in abstaining from 
killing the calf, and declining to use the milk? Such 
a man need not suppose it to be unlawiul; he only abstains 
out of religious fervour and mercy towards the victim, and 
in the hope that he may be compensated for his abstinence 
by the Creator’s forgiveness, And if it be said that the 
Almighty distributes His gifts equally between His servants, 
then what sins have the victims committed that they should 
be excluded from His merey ? 


“Neither fall upon the birds when they are busy with 
their eggs, for robbery is the worst of crimes.” 


The Prophet forbade hunting at night. And this is one 
of two interpretations of his dictum “leave the birds in 
their nests.” In the Koran, too, is the text “O ye that 
believe, slay not the quarry while ye are on pilgrimage . 
and if any of you kill any on purpose, then he is to pay in 
cattle the value of what he killed,” ete, Anyone with the 
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smallest amount of sense who hears this tradition cannot 
be blamed if he tries to win the favour of the Lord of 
heaven and earth by treating lawful quarry, like unlawful 
quarry, though the former be not forbidden. 


* And leave alone the honey for which the busy bees 
went out so early to gather it from the fragrant 
flowers.” 


Since the bees fight their hardest to keep the gatherer off 
their honey, there is no harm in a man abstaining from it, 
and desiring to place the bee in the same category as other 
creatures that dislike being killed to be eaten and having 
their means of living taken to feed and fatten women and 
other human beings. The poets have described that to which 
I refer: Abu Dhi’b thus speaks of the honey-gatherer— 


“When the bees sting him little recks he of their sting, 
but fights on for the house of the honey-bees.” 


A story to the following effect is told of ‘Ali, He had 
a sack of barley-flour, ordinarily scaled up; only when he 
fasted he would have none of it sealed. And although he 
had great quantities of corn, he used to give the whole of 
it away in alms, and content himself with a minimum. 
A certain ascetic also said in o sermon that he gathered in 
50,000 dinars’ worth of corn in the year (but gave it all 
away). Hence we learn that the Prophets und the original 
authorities stint themselves, in order to bestow of their 
superfluity on the needy. 

You have even suggested that a vegetarian is to be 
blamed. If this principle were to be applied, a man ought 
not to pray except the appointed prayers, for any additional 
prayers lead to unnecessary trouble, which God (forsooth) 
does not approve. Also when wealthy man has set apart 
the fortieth of his gold for alms, he ought not to give any 
more; whereas there are many places in the Koran in which 
expenditure is commended. 

This is a sufficient answer for your feeble, humble servant. 
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Were I to appear before your exalted presence, you would 


know that there is nothing left of me to ask or answer. 
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For my limbs refuse to act in concert; I cannot stand up to 


pray, but have to pray sitting, God help me. Gladly would 
I reach the stage of being able to crawl about with a staff. 


(Some verses are here quoted in illustration of his feebleness.) 









When I lie down I cannot sit up, and have to get assistunce. 
When my helper stretches out his hand to raise me, my 
bones, which are bare of flesh, rattle. 

As for the verse of Mutanabbi which you quote, one who 
seeks guidance from so feeble a creature as I am can only 
be compared to one who secks dates from thistles. You 
can only have been brought to do it by that confidence 
which is the mark of « noble nature, of a lofty soul, of 
high breeding, and of a stainless character. 

Your suggestion, too, that you would write to get my 
silary increased also is proof of generosity inherited from 
countless ancestors, beginning with the Earth. I have no 
desire for any increase; no desire to return to delicacies,. 
abstinence from which has become a second nature to me. 
For forty-five years I have tasted no meut, and an old man 
does not quit his habits till he is covered by the grave-dust. 
The most excellent “Crown of Princes, Pride of the 
Kingdom, Mainstay of the sovereignty, Arms and Glory 
of the dynasty, doubly glorious,” is, as I know, the equal 
of all the children of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and gladly 
would I see the castle of Haleb and all the mountains af 
Syria turned into gold, that they might be bestowed in 
charity by the Crown of Princes and Mainstay of the 
Prophetic dynasty, on whose head be peace, as also on his 
righteous ancestors, without a penny thereof coming to me. 
And, indeed, I should be ashamed if the Crown of Princes 
Were to regard me is one who is hankering after this world, 


after what hos passed. And I shall be glad if when | appear 


before God Almighty I am charged with nothing more than 
abstinence from meat. If I reach this condition I shall 


be Tight blest. (He then excuses himself for rhyming with 


the aid of various anecdotes and arguments.) And may your 
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cause always be the winning one, and your power be ever | + 


in the ascendant. Even as The‘laboh, son of Su‘air, says— ‘= 

“Many an evildoer and a man of mischief, whose i 

breasts boiled with fallacious fictions, did I... - i 

to their vexation, and silence their error with 
victorious truth.” 


And were you to argue with Aristotle, you would nonplus Tae 
him, or with Plato, he would throw his arguments away. | 


God glorify His Code by your life, and help His religion by 4 
your evidences, God is sufficient, etc. | 
¥. Answer from Ibn Abi ‘Imran. 7 
In addressing you at the first I endeavoured to conceal be 
my personality, preferring that the source of the question 
should not be known, so that your answer might be one 
of argument, without respect of persons, and without the 
awkwardness of having to introduce the “my lord " and | 


“your excellency,” etc., since the matter on which we 
are enguged required that the vanities of this world should a 
not be mixed therewith, and because I truly believed you + 
to be one who, owing to your contempt of the world, had a 
u reach so much wider than mine that I could not hope 
to buy any piece of religious knowledge from you; and ” 
I know not how the fact was divulged, so that you should : 
address me as “lord” and “ excellency.” I am your 
superior neither materially nor morally; I merely direct 
my steed towards you to gain something. If I find a well 
of water, or come to a river or the sign thereof, I shall 
meet it with gratitude for your kindness, and do not pretend 
to dispute your claim to teach. < 

I would have you know that I traversed the earth from a! 
the furthest part of my country to Egypt, and everywhere = 
found people divided into two classes. There are the I 
fanatical believers who are eo enchanted with their religion, 4" 

eligious records contained the statement that a 
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elephant flew or a camel laid an egg they would believe it 
implicitly. They would regard one who thought otherwise 
as a heretic and a fool, who might be neglected. With 
such persons as these the reason is at a discount. It is 
difficult to awake such a man to the fact that the hght 
of reason must have sparkled from the religion which he 
professes ere its collar could have been placed on the neck 
or its bracelet on the wrist. How, then, can it be right 
to give the reason control at the first and to proceed to 
dethrone. it ? 

When my fortune brought me to Syria, and I heard 
of your eminence as a scholar and savant, I found that 
on that matter opinions were agreed and the evidence 
established irrefragably, But I found that men were 
divided about your religious position, and distraught about 
it, each speaker taking a view of his own. I attended 
a seance at which the subject was discussed, und all sorts 
of things were said about you. I defended you in your 
absence, saying that your well-known and confirmed 
asceticism cleared you of all suspicion. I was convinced 
that you must have some esoteric religious knowledge, 
which you kept concealed from the rest of mankind, There 
must be something which distinguishes you from people 
who charge each other with heresy. And so when I heard 
the verse “Are thy understanding and thy counsel ailing,” 
ete,, my conviction was so much the more strengthened. 
I thought that a tongue that could utter such a claim and 
give vent to such a bonst must be a tongue meet to silence 
every speaker, though he were to stand on the highest 
pinnacle of the mount of knowledge. So | approached you 
as Moses approached the mountain, hoping to get a light, 
and endeavouring to raise a lighthouse of glory; to learn 
what others were too backward to know, or about which 
men differed. So I dropped in my bucket in the form of 
my question about a trifle, thus ascending from my own 
low level to one higher, and rising from my own littleness 
to one who was great. You answered that you were too 
humble a person to serve as a source of direction. This, 
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I thought, was an extra virtue on your part, and what 
might be expected of such a man. Finally, your answer 
resolved itself into the assertion that mankind were all at 
some stage or other of a wandering in the valley of 
bewilderment, stumbling over its edges. One says that 
good and evil are from God, and he is answered with the 
question whether the dangers of truvel from which the 
Prophet used to ask deliverance, and all similar things 
from which deliverance is sought, are good or evil. If they 
are good, why should they be prayed against ? If evil, 
but intended by God, then the prayer 1s as useless as before 
—nay, more so. And the similar question whether the 
poisoning of Hasan and the murder of Husain were good 
or bad; if they were good, then why should their author 
be cursed? If they were bad, but intended by God, then 
the slayer is not to blame. Another says that good is of 
God, and evil of another, and is answered in a manner 
that silences him. With this answer you combined other 
matter, including some blasphemous verses. My answer 
was that I disclaimed all connection with those whom you 
mentioned, and threw myself on you, that the discussions 
of these people had never slaked the thirst, and that In my 
ears they found no assent. I asked you, therefore, to open 
the gate for me to your own opinions, and to give me 
access to your private thoughts. This you did not do. 
Then I asked you why you ubstain from meat, and you 
replied that you dislike hurting animals and causing them 
pain. I rebutted your plea, after you had dilated on it, by 
observing that if God empowers one animal to eat another, 
though He knows best what ia wise and is most merciful to 
His creatures, you need not be more just and merciful 
to them than their Lord and Creator. You then changed 
your ground, and alleged your inability to procure animal 
food, because of the whole sum which came to you in the 
year the greater part went to your attendant, and only 
a little remained for yourself. This, too, I rebutted by 
pointing to a liberal source, one of those who never taunt 
those whom they benefit with their favours or insult them, 























who would provide you with an ample supply of the 
daintiest food and the most luxurious stores, This, too, 
you declined, declaring in your second letter that you 
disliked it, and would not have it, and could not abandon 
the vegetarianism which you had so long maintained. You 
went on. to say that I had been seeking counsel from one 
who had none to give, and that the verse of which I had 
taken hold and alleged as my ground for enquiring into 
your practice aud principles, was only intended to exhibit 
your religious zeal and your expedient for dealing with the 
text “He whom God gotdes finds His way; He whom 
God misleads thou shalt not find for him a guiding friend,” 
Therein you combined two contradictory statements in one 
proposition. If the verse is true, then study is useless, 

Next you say that God has secrets that only the saints 
understand, It 1 just that secret about which we are 
hovering, and round the door of him who knows it that 
we are making circuit. And when we, arguing from your 
verse, suppose that you do possess it, seeing that you profess 
that your own religion and intellect are sound, whereas 
those of other men are ailing, you declare that you have 
no counsel to give! Assuredly in this matter your prose 
contradicta your verse and your verse your prose, 80 
what is to be done? 

Then you say that the sense of the verse “Are thy 
understanding and thy faith,” ete., is given by the following 
line, ‘Then eat not,” ete. Clearly, then, the sickness of 
faith and understanding must be due to eating ment and 
drinking milk and consuming honey, so that soundness of 
both is to be acquired by abandoning these practices, You 
must know that soundness of faith and understanding is not 
produced thereby. Hence the second verse cannot annul 
the first, so as to muke the substance of your assertion that 
men require to be rendered sound in understanding and faith 
an exhortation to them not to eat ment or drink milk! 

Next you observe that the creatures of the sea dislike 
being brought on dry land, and that the reason cannot find 
fault with abstention from their flesh, though it be lawful 
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for food, for religious men at all times abandon the use of 
certain things that are lawful for them. Now there is ne 
animal on sea or land that is more honourable than man, 
the living, the intelligent, He dislikes death, yet he dies. 
He dislikes being eaten, yet the worms eat him in his grave. 
If this proceed from some wise principle, then what you 
say about the sea-animals and the land-animals belongs to 
precisely the same field ; but if it be « case of deflexion 
from wiedom, it is absurd that my Maker should be a fool 
and I, His creature, be wise. When you quote the tradition 
that the Prophet prayed till his feet blistered, and being 
asked about it said “Ought I not to be a grateful servant ?” 
this has nothing to do with the present issue, A man may 
&ay a8 many prayers as he likes in the times at which prayer 
is lawful, only to the appointed prayers he must not add nor 
may he diminish them. Now this matter belongs to the 
Code, whereas our theme was discussion of matters connected 
with the reason. When you say that the Prophet regarded 
gume within the sacred territory 28 unlawful, so thot others 
may treat lawful game as unlawful, in order to win God's 
favour thereby, I reply that God only may moke things 
lawful or unlawful. 

When you say that ‘Ali, when the pressed dates were 
brought, asked whether the Prophet had eaten thereof, and 
being told that he hud not, refused to eat, this if an 
argument against you, not for you. For it is agreed that 
the Prophet never became a vegetarian, whereas you are 
one all your life. This, therefore, is a plain contrast to the 
Prophet's practice. And had you not quoted the Law 
against me, and not exceeded the scope of the reason, 
I should have spared you this rejoinder, which may trouble 
your mind, for which I should be sorry. 

When you complain of your weakness and difficulty of 
moving, and say you have no strength left to ask or answer 
questions, whether weak or strong you are still one of the 
glories of the age, and one whose praises travellers carry 
with them everywhere. However much fate may have 
wronged you, you have wronged yourself by depriving 
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yourself of the pleasures of the world. And if you hope: 
for pleasures which will compensate for them, pleasures of 
a better and more lasting sort, then you will have made 
no bad bargain, and the verse of yours which has been 
discussed will have been justified, though you may incur 
the reproach of stinginess in rejecting requests for aid and 
refusing those who ask you. If, on the other hand, you are 
torturing yourself without any clear reason, os you now 
assert, being one of the many who “ idly dispute” and 
founder in bewilderment, then you have wasted your life and 
wronged yourself. You will also in the verse that has been 
quoted have made an assertion which you cannot verify. 

The purpose of my questions and answers was my own 
benefit. Since that is not to be had, God has relieved you 
af the trouble of answering me. As for the rhymes and 
my request that we might be relieved of them, it is because 
rhymes are not ideas worth going out of our way to follow, 
and because were I to study the excellence of your works 
in belles lettres and poetry I should find therein an ample 
field. Would that I could get at the hidden treasures of 
your religious lore as I can at your compositions in prose 
and verse! But before and after I ask pardon for troubling 
your mind, and wasting your time in reading my letters 
and answering them. For inasmuch as I have done you 
no good TI have done you harm. God knows that I had 
no intention save to benefit by your wisdom and fill my 
bucket from your seu, 
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Arr. XIL—An Unknown Work by Albirini. 
By H. Bevermer. 


Tiexx is in the British Museum a Persian MS., Or, 5,549, 
which is a translation of an Arabic treatise by Albirani. 
Tt is a small quarto containing 175 folios, and at one 
time belonged to one of the Oude royal libraries, and has 
several red impressions of seals, It wns picked up by me 
in Lakhnau, in 1899. The MS. is a materia medica, 
and contains accounts of drugs, ve vegetable and mineral, in 
alphabetical order. Its title is Mita)-i-saidanah, and the 
translator discusses at some length the origin of thia name. 
Albiriini was inclined to derive it from the Indian chandan 
and the Persian chanda/, sandalwood, but this etymology 
is rejected by the translator. There is a long preface by 
the translater, and as it is in very high-flown language, 
and as the MS. is much worm-enten, it is not very easy 
to understand his meaning, However, we learn from 
p. 2°! that the translator’s name was Abi-bakr, son of 
‘Ali, son of Usman Asfaru’l-kasani, and further on we find 
that he came to India in the beginning of Shamsu-d-din 
Iltatmish’s* reign, or in the last year of his predecessor and 
father-in-law, Qutbu-d-din Aibok, and consequently about 
607 a.m, (1211 a.p.). He speaks of staying in Dihli for 
eighteen months. Though he does not tell us the exact 


‘The trandator mentions bis own name again af p. 108+, under the article: 
Sheikh, and ulso at p, 114, under the urticle (sb, i.e. ‘tale,’ where he seems 
ete in Kashghar, aud at 132°, under the article 63, 
#. * cloves." 
alt by Der. Ri ints ¢ Altamsh ond Altmish. See Thomas's 

en: 43, 44. Baga explanation vepgaernamnnt kathew it 
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the story of the derivation, for ayun was Sb Shamesu- vdin’s fal, and 
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year in which he made his translation, it is certain that it 
was before 626 a.m. (1229 4.n.), for he refers to Shamsu-d- 
din’s having a son born to him in the beginning of his 
reign, and expresses a hope that this will put an end to 
sedition by reducing the rebels to despair. calls this 
son (p. 4°) Nisiru-d-daniya wa ud-din, and he must mean 
thereby the elder prince of that name, who became governor 
of Bengal during his father’s lifetime, and died in 626 acu. 
After the translator's preface there follows Albiriini’s own 
preface, or an abridement thereof. In it Albiriini describes 
the books he used. One was a compilation giving the 
names of drugs in ten languages; another, which he pot 
from Christian physicians, was in Syriac, and gave the names 
of drugs in Syriac, Greek (Riimij, Arabic, and Persian : 
a third, which he also pot from Christian physicians, bore 
the name of Lexicon. He also acknowledges his obligations 
to a distinguished physician named Abi Hamid, son of 
Ahmadu-l-bashafi (?). 

The descriptions of the drugs give first their Incalities 
and characteristics, and then their remedial action. T have 
looked in vain for any interesting autobiographical details, 
though there are several references to Albirint’s travels 
Thus, under the account of the drug goz gandam (p. 148+) 
there is a reference to what he had seen in the country 
of Jurjan, and in the aceount of the orange (wdranj), p. 165, 
we are told what the old men of Rast (in Afghanistan) said 
about the seeds having been brought into their country by 
a strange bird, which they found lying dead in a river bed 
after there had been a long drought. -Albirini adds that 
the Indian name for the orange is iS karand. Apparently 
this 1s the Sanskrit Aerind and Hindustani karnd, which is 
a name for the pummeloe. Opium is one of the drugs 
deseribed, and its use by the people of Mecca is spoken of, 
but nothing is said about its use or cultivation in India. 
Albirtmi generally gives the name of each drug in several 
languages, and under opium, afyin, he quotes one Firazi 
as stating that the Sindh name for the drug is ras-i sr 
shamy (?). Firiizi is again quoted under faha) (vitriol), p. 47%, 
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The last article in the book is sambét or the earob-tree, and 
the one immediately before it gives an interesting account of 
Juaht, or jashm, ic. ‘jade.’ Galen’s description of it is 
quoted, and we ure told that the Greek name for jasht 
is (peli) oxpidtds. Probably the copyist has written as 
by mistake for om, and the word (wsla.) is apparently 
a corruption of oudbatirems, the genitive of oudatirys, which 
is Galen’s name for green jasper. (See Kiihn’'s ed., Leipsic, 
1826, vol. xii, pp. 206, 207.) Albirtini says that the Greek 
word means snakestone, and it appears from this remark and 
from the rest of the description that he or his authority has 
mixed up two drugs described by Galen, one ophites or 
siakestone, and the other omphatites, which last I have 
not been able to find in any Greek dictionary. 

Albiriini’s ae ig mentioned by Haji Khalfa, Fluegel’s 
ed., V. 110, No. 10,263, It is there called Hital-as-saidalat, 
which is oa by Fluegel as “liber botanicae theoreticae,” 
In Dozy'’s Suppiément, p. 856%, Gdue saidalat is given as 
meaning drugs. Possibly the translator of the work is the 
“Abt Bikr-es Saiddani” of Haji Khalfa, [V. 417 and V. 461. 
In the first of these references Abii-bikr is described as 
a lawyer, but in the second he is entered as a lexicographer 
and grammarian, and this tallies with the translator’s pre- 
dilection for verbal questions, as shown by the disquisition in 
the preface about the etymology of saidane. Unfortunately 
Haja Khalfa evidently knew very little about him, and does 
not even give the year of his death. 

As pointed out by Dr. Sachan (Introduction to the Arabic 
text of the chronology of ancient nations, p. 45), the Swida/at 
is not mentioned in Albirini’s own list. That list was made 
in 427 H. (1035), and Albiriini lived for thirteen years after- 
wards, dying on 2nd Rajab, 440 m. (11th December, 1048). 
He must therefore have written the Saidelat between 1035 
and 1048. 

The MS. was copied in 1190 a.m. (1776) by Khwaja 
Muhammad Sami‘ of Dihli. 
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Arr. XU1.—The Risdlotu'!-Ghufrdn: by Abu'l-‘Ala al- 
Ma‘arri. Part IJ, including Table of Contents with 
Text and Translation of the Section on Zandake and 
of other passages. By Reyvrotp A. Nicuozson. 


(Continued from p. 101.) 


As for Salih b. ‘Abdu'l-Kuddiis,! though his sendaka has 
become notorious, he did not avow it (and knowledge 
belongs to God alone) until he was convicted out of bis own 
mouth. The following verses are ascribed to his father, 
‘Abdu’l-Kuddis : 


How many a cisitor hath Mecca brought to perdition ! May 
God raze Mecca and her houses ! 


May the Morciful refuse sustenance to her living inhabitants, ® 14% 


and may Merey roast her dead [in hell-fire)! 


Salih had a son who was charged with sandaka and im- 
prisoned for a long time. These verses are said to be his:? 


We went forth from the world, though we belong to i; and we 
are neither the living in it nor the dead, 

Whenever a cisitor comes fo inquire for ua, we refoice and say, 
" Here ia one from the workd [" 


His recanting, when he perceived that his execution was at 
hand, was a piece of trickery. And God bless Muhammad, 
for it is related of him that he said, “J way sent with the 


' A contem of Hashuhar. They were pot to death im the sume year, 
167 an. _Bee Wi , Geechiclte der CAalifen, ii, 106 seq. 
* Thn K se dgeieraadi ii, 465, attrilutes them first to Abi'l-‘Atiluya, 
ani thos be Salih himself. 
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aword, and weal is with the sword, and weal is in the sword, and 


weal i by the sword.” And in another Aadith, My people 
shall not cease to flourish while they bear ewords.” "Twas the 
sword that impelled Salih to affirm the truth and caused 
him to renounce his pernicious belief. This is one of God's 
signs, which is only revealed to the miscreant soul when her 
time has indubitably passed by and her profession of faith 
will not be accepted at this juncture. She beliewed not before.! 
Folly has its light drizzle and its heavy rainfall. 

With regard to al-Kassar,? he was a fool in the block and 
a fool in the chips.* Had he pursued an attainable truth, 
he would have been suved from the poison that he swallowed, 
but our natures are ranged against us* and none may avoid 
the appointed doom. He whose name is connected with 
chesta* is held to be a sindik, I suppose that he is the 
person, known as Mangiir,{ who appeared in 270 aca. and 
made a long stay in Yemen, In his time the singing-girls 
used to play on the tambourine while he chanted :* 


O thou, take the tambourine and play, and blazon abroad the 
ertues of this prophet ! 

The prophet of the Bana Hashim has departed, and the prophet 
of the Bana Ya'rub has arisen, 

No more is tt hehoving to run at Safad or fa cist the Tomb at 
Medina. 

When the people pray, do not thou stand wp, and if they faat, 
do thou eat and drink, 


' Kor. vi, 159, 

* Homdiin Kagsar (ob, 271 a.u.) may possibly be meant. He was the chief 
of those Sifts who call themselyes Malimatia, and eave his namo to the seet of 
Rasgaris (Attar, Th. al-Anfiga, Brit. Mus. MS., f 195 mq. : NMofahaeu f 
Uns, p. 67). Tut one would hard ily expect to find him in this company or 
described in these terms, and I regurd the proposed identification ns doubtful, 


cor eof; e = 

pais a= Vpccivny Legae*, 

a gle!, pel. of 7S 

* Hie name wat jlecill, the carpenter. See below. 

* Beo Kay's Foon, p. 191 sqg. = F S23. Than" l-Athir, viii, 22. calls 


him Rustam b. al-Husnin b. Haushab b. Didhin al-Najjir. 
AE Page) Titmiams P- 199, those verses axe ascribed to Munsir’s colleague, 


STORY OF A Z#INDIQ [IN TEMEN. sao 


And do not deny unto thyself any believer, whether he be near P 150. 
akin or remote, 

For how, being lawful to that stranger, Aas! thow become for- 
hidden to thy father ? 

Does not the tree belong to Aim who nourished it and watered it 
in ifs year of drought ? 

And wine is free fo use, like rain. O my mistress, what an 
ercellent creed /4 


Now may the execration of all who join im execrating 
evildoers ight upon the adherents of this gospel ! This 
clasa of men (God curse them!) seck by various methods 
to enslave the vulgar. They wre eager to claim divinity, 
without substantiating their pretensions; nor do they shrink 
from what is abominable, but when they know that a man 
is distinguished * [by intelligence] they invite him to that 
which, in the abstract, is worthy of praise. There was in 
Yemen a man who retired to the seclusion of his castle, 
employing as intermediary between himself and the people 
a black servant whom he had entitled Gabriel. One day 
this servant murdered his master and went off, whereupon 
some irreverent wit remarked: “ Blessed is God in His 
height. Gabriel has fled from iniquity, and he whom ye 
assert to be a Lord lies murdered on his throne.” It is said 
that he was urged to this deed by the shameful services 
imposed on him. When one of this sort aspires, he is not 
content with being an imdm or a prophet. No! he mounts 
upward in falsehood, and his drink is the foul water beneath 
the film. 

The Arabs of the Ignorance were not guilty of such 
criminal and disorderly practices. Rather did their minds 
lean to the opinion of the sages and to the wisdom of the 


' Koy renders, “and its use is now hallowed by the luw."" But the w 
imposible for metrical and other reasons. hom Se, ef, Hortri 
(ed. De Saucy), p. 439, 1. 2. | 

* as ond are distinctly written in the MS. Ina passage below (p. 165) 
the forms ots woh at oveur, and perhaps they should be restored here. 
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it. Rabi‘a b. Umayya b, Khalaf al-Jumabi had an affair 
with Abii Bakr al-Siddik (may God have merey on him 1), 
in consequence of which he fled to Riim, and it is related 
that he said :! 


.* ‘Pla. 7 fled to the land of Ram, undisturbed by the abandonment of 


erening and midday prayer. 

fiut do not omit to bring me a morning-draught of wine ; for 
the purest of wine is not forbidden by Goi. 

If Taim b, Murra* has been given the command among you, 
there is no good in the land of Hijas or in Egypt. 

And if my ‘islam’ is” the truth and the right way, fo, I renounee 
it in favour of Aba Bakr 


Men showed themselves so versatile in error that ai last 
they considered the claim of divinity allowable, That was 
to push infidelity to its extreme point and to collect sin 
in the largest bottles. The people of the Ignorance only 
rejected prophecy: they went no further. When ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab (God have mercy on him!) cleared out the 
‘Covenanters’ from the Arabian peninsula, the emigrants 
were sorely distressed, and it is said that one of the Jews 
of Khaibar, known as Sadid b, Adkan, spoke these verses 
thereupon : 

Aba Hayy attacks ws with a whip. Not too Fist! A man now 

rises, now sinks. 


all sus Sy pd Kaul! nda Sy pte eld SCS, 


* From whom Abi Bakr wae descended (Wiistenfel, Genenlogivehe Tabetien, R.) 


Fgh the 251)! as (Wright, Grammar, fi, 265) 
* Le. “he is welcome to it: mich good tay it de him !** 
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Tt would seem that you never followed the loaded camels of a hard 
driver,’ that you might get your fill, Verily, provision 
is a fugitice thing. 

Had Moses told the truth, ye would not have prevailed against 
us; but empire [has its day], then goes. 

And we auticipated you in falsehood. Recognize, therefore, that 
to us belonga the dignity of the first liar, who is the worst 

Fe watked over our tracks in the way that we went, and your 

desire is to domineer and to make yourselves dreaded. 


And Yemen, ever since it existed, has been the home of 
those who cultivate religion as a means of livelihood and 
make a fair show in order to fill their pockets. I learn 
from travellers to those parts that certain sectaries are to 
be found there at the present day, every one of whom asserts 
that he is the expected Ka'im and receives a tithe of 
property to gratify his base ambitions. And I have been 
told that the Karmatis have a house at al-Ahsa,* from 
which, as they pretend, their ‘mdm will come forth, and 
they keep a saddled and bridled horse standing at the door 
of that house, and say to the common and vulgur, “This 
horse is for the Mahdi’s stirrup: he will mount it when he P. 152 
appears with a marvellous truth.” Their object in all this 
is to cajole and amuse with vain promises and manmuvre 
themselves into power and lead men astray. And one of the 
most wonderful stories that I have heard is this :—Long 
ago a chieftain of the Karmatis, when his time was come, 
gathered his followers round his deathbed und began to say 
to them: “I am now resolved to depart, I had already 
sent Moses and Jesus and Muhammad, and I cannot but 
send another.” Be he accursed! He committed the greatest 

‘infidelity at the moment when it behoves the infidel to believe 
and the traveller to return to his final bourne. 


' The comels driven at full would be likely to spill » portion of their 


rargo. Mdki ained — 16 mewnin who rune from 
town to ee: " Bet hire it ae ieee ts Dl the phrase 
bell aie. 
: © | ‘ 
1 The proverb is ALE usilll —S Io» yA2 (Freytag, ii, 879). 
2 In Babrain. | 
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i. although he had reached a vigorous manhood. A haughty 
:. will availed him nothing, nor did his violets profit him,' 
e and he was diverted from the wine-flagon by the sin of his 
| erring soul? He was thrust into Hell-fire, and docs not 
‘ draw water in cupfuls. Verses are attributed to him that 

- brand him with disgrace, e.g. : 

: O my friends, bring moa youthful slave! for I am aswured thai 
f shall not be raised from the dead for the sake of | being 
cast info] fire. 

Let those who seek Paradise jose their labour! Men are ill- 
trained indeed that they follow the religion of the ass ! 


ree 3 





Surely "t was an amazing time that made the like of him 
an idm and invested him with imperial power; and though 
it may be that other monarchs hold the same, or nearly the 
same creed, they keep it hidden and fear [to divulge it]. 
These verses are also ascribed to him :4 
L boast myself to bo Walid, the Imam, trailing my striped robe 
and listening te words af love. 

f drag my skirt to the chambers of my mistress, and I heed not 
those iho biame and rebuke me, 

There ia no pleasure save in listening to a ainging-girl and in 
wine fhat leaves a youth intoxicated. 

EF do not hope for the houris in the next world. Doss any men 
of sense hope for the houris af Paradise ? 

Wien a lady gives thee her hand, requite her surrender 
who makes a liberal present. 





like one 
| _—s*¥¥. 163. And it is said that when he was surrounded, he entered the 
; pavilion and locked the door, and anid <9 
, * The manuscript reading is almost certainly corrupt. T have no example of 
ial aa the plural of < a » bot analorous forms occur. 
* Le. his sins in this world deprived him of the joys of Parndise. 
* Por isiir=down (fewAos) see De Slane’s Introduction to Ibn Khallikin, p. 96. 
Ii the text is sound, pees ttands for <{)2 
4 The first two couplets are cited in Aghini, yj, 129, 
* Agh. vi, 150. 
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Leave me Hind and al-Rabab and a few boys' and a singing- 
girl: that is wealth enough for me ! 

Take your kingdom (may God not stablish your kingdom /), for 
after that it is not worth a camel-rope. 

And let me go ere the eye can wink, and do not grudge nie 
a wierry death ! 


And from that high estate he fell'—oh, what a fall! and 
some chroniclers relate that his head was seen in the mouth 
of a dog. God exacts the wages of sin. Helpless is man im 
this world of sorrows, which disables citizen and wanderer 
alike. It was due to the Caliphate that it should come to 
a person of famed piety, whom no contingencies would turn 
from the right way; but aflliction was created with the sun, 
and why should those be exempt who sleep in the grave? 
As for Aba ‘Isa b. al-Rashid,! he is not the praiser [of 
God] nor the praised [of men], and if the reports concerning 
him are true, he has thereby separated himself from his 
ancestors and shown his enmity to the religious. The Lord 
cares not whether His servants keep the fast through fear or 
whether they break it, but men grow desperate, and often 
those who are, or feign to be, foolish utter a statement 
although their hearts are familiar with its contrary. I say 
this in the hope that Aba ‘Isa and his fellows did not accept 
the false teaching of their chiofs,’ and that their real 
thoughts are not such as they outwardly profess. Verily 





| ‘This js the reading of 4gh. For the name Fartani, preserved in the 
matrinal correction, seo Addeuda ef Emendonda to Tabori, i, ¥Ov. 

* See Lane wnilar pee and Proytag, Aradwn Proveriia, ti, 249, 

2 Literally, + returned.’ 

‘Son of Haran al-Rashid by a foreign mother, He diced im the reign of 
Ma'miin. Save the fact that he was an excellent singer, I cannot find any 
corroboration of Abii'l-Ala’s remarks about him, but it will be remembered 
that similar charges were made against Ma'min himself. 

® This rendering is conjectural. 

a ¥\ ol = ol a\ al, ‘their erring chiefs." See Wright, Grammar, 
ii, 202. 
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d44 AL-JANNABI AND THE BLACK STONE. 





the dead have admonished them.! A certain one dreamed 
that he saw ‘Abdu’l-Salim b. Raghban, known as Diku’'l- 
Jinn? Seeing him in good hap, he reminded him of the 
distichs rhymed in f, which include this - 


They have this world, and they rejoice in [the prospect of] 
another, but when a person whom you cannot frusé saya 
“ £ will pay to-morrow,” it ia fatal. 


Sawaf = haltk. The poet answered: “T said that merely 
in jest: it was not my belief." And perchance many who 
are notorious for these follies secretly fulfil the obligations 

PF. 154, of the Law and find abundant pasture in its fertile meadows, 
since the tongue is rebellious and does not submit to the 
reason. And the aforementioned Abi ‘lea was nccounted 
an excellent poet in the quatrain and sestet. Al-Suali quotes 
in his Navoddir : 


My tongue concealeth its secrets, hut my tears betray and publish 
what J would Aide. 

Aud but for my tears I should not have revealed Ni passion, 
and but for my passion J should not Aare shed fears. 


And if he fled from a month's fast, peradventure he may fall 
into everlasting torment, though unbelievers alone despair 
of the divine mercy. 
As regards al-Jannabi, if a town were punished on 
account of its inhabitants, Jannaha might well be chastized 
on aecount of him, but the ordinance of the Kor’iin is more 
fit and proper, that no burdened soul! shail hear the burden of 
another.” Tis treatment of the sacred corner-stone is variously 
reluted, those who pretend acquaintance with him aaserti 
that he took it to worship and glorify, because he had learned 
that it was the hand of the idol which was made in the 


* Cf Freytag, Arebun Provertia, Hi", 43: 


smshoet JN elt ooltegll £11 
* Brockelmann, i, 85. 
* Ton Khallikin, Yrawalstion, i, £26, 
* Kor. vi, 164, ete, 


THE ‘ALID OF BASRA. 345 : 


likeness of Saturn,' but others say that he made it a footstool 
in a privy ; and these versions cannot be reconciled. Be he 
accursed, in any case, while Thabir* stands firm and clouds 
scatter rain ! 

The ‘Alid of Basra," according to one story, used to 
mention before his revolt that he belonged to ‘Abd Kais 
and to the subdivision of Anmar.t His name was Ahmad, 
but on declaring himself he took the name of “Ali, False- 
hood is abundant, inexhaustible. He was a lofty peak in 
sagacity,” yet the truth in his possession was like the pebble 
that is trodden by the feet of the disobedient. These verses 
ascribed to him are famous: 


O profession of the crippled, may ruin light upon thee!  Shail 
T not escape from thee when the [last| gathering brings 
[mankind | together ? 

Surely, if my soul is content with feaching boys for ever, LT am 
content with indignity. 

Can a gentlemen take pleasure in teaching boys, when he has 
considered that the means of life abowad mm the world ? 


I do not gainsay that love of vanities may have instigated F. 155- 
him so that he sank in a full sea, where he will swim as long 

as the heavens and the earth endure, unless thy Lord will 
otherwise. Verily, thy Lord doeth what He pleaseth. 

Some verses, which go to prove that he was devout, have 

been attributed to him, but I allow that they may have been 
forged in his name; for those who know the world pronounve 

it to be wicked and false and endowed with qualities that are 

far from honourable. The verses follow : 


i The Ka‘hu is anid to have been originally a temple of Satum. The Black 
Stone was called by some the right hand of Goad on earth (Sale, Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 161). 

2 A mountain neur Meern. 

* The chief of the Zanj, ‘Ali b. Mohummad b. ‘Abdu'l-Rahbmin (Weil, 
Geechichie der Chalifen, ti, 452 s.). 

4‘ See Wiistenfeld, Grurwfogiorke Tabelien, A. 9, 14 

* CO, below (p. 161): pl uf ae 


346 HUSAIN IBN MANSUR AL-HALLAJ, 


T slew others because I was anxious to save myself, and IT amassed 
my wealth by the sword, that I might be happy, not 
wretched, 

Whoerer heholds my grace, let fim then refrain from doing 
wrong to any creature ! 

But when I die, woe ta me to think what fate shall be mine 
hefore God—whether eternal life under God’a protection 
or whether I shall be east tata His fire. 


And a certain individual quoted to me some verses in the 
‘long’ measure and with the same rhyme as this, which 
have been attributed to ‘Adudo’l-Daula.' It is said that 
one day when his illness took a turn for the better he wrote 
them on the wall of his room. They are modelled on those 
of the Basrite, but I bear testimony that they are fictitious, 
the work of some impudent fellow, and that ‘Adudu’l-Daula 
never heard of them, 


_ As regards Husain b. Munsur, his cable is not drawn 
tight.* A whole people has often worshipped a stone: how, 
then, should the man of judgment be secure from calamities ? 
Wishing to set error revolving on its axis, he left his cotton 
to take care of itself. Had he turned his mind to the 
manofacture of cotton, no page would have preserved his 
p.is7.name, but the workings of Destiny ore bewildering to 
contemplate, It were comelier in a man to be a pebble or 
a rock than to be made a lauching-stock, but they fiy to 
delusion and have a thousand highways to mischief. How 
many are the inventions concerning al-Hallij! Falsehood 


© [bn Khallikan, Translation, ti, 491. 
a Le, he is not a peorero of strong intellert. Ci, fi. eimilar plirnse ‘ka f 146 : 
= Z 1, aan 7 ; 


# 


® For the exact meaning of ur see Gloseury to Tahari, 


is rich in rain-clouds. All the extraordinary things attributed 
to him are fiction and fable:! I would not believe them in 
adream! One of the forgeries against him is this: that 
he said to his executioners, “Do you imagine that you are 


killing me? You are killing the mule of al- Madarani,”? 


and that the mule was found slaughtered in its stall. There 
are Sifis at the present day who exalt his state and rank 
him with the stars, And I have been told that some people 
at Baghdad who expect him to rise again stand upon the 
shore of the Tigris where he was crucified, looking for his 
appearance. This is not a unique example of human folly; 
nor [would a parallel be wanting] even if the gazelle had 
been worshipped in its lair. Fortune has lighted on an ape 
ere now and caused it to obtain the place of honour, and 
the people cried, “ Bow to the ape in its season! “* And 
I shrink from the sin of mentioning the ape which the 
governors, it is said, used to come and salute m the time of 
Zubaida: and Yasid b. Mazyad al-Shaibani* came into the 
crowd of saluters and kissed it. And there is a story that 
Yazid b. Mu‘awiya had on ape which he mounted on a wild 
she-ass, and started the latter along with the racehorses.* 
As regards the verses in j/: 


O mystery of mystery, #0 subtle that Thou art beyond the 


description of any living creature, 
O visible invisible One that from everything revediest Thyself to 
ererything, 


Ts eey nes the Syrine [20;2aa0 = jngelery § 

* Cf. Ibnu’l-Athir, viii, 94, second line from foot, and eqq. I do not know 
who ia meant by el-Miaderini. The name of Thrihim b. Abmad al-Madarani 
occurs in the regen of Muktndir (Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, ti, 590, 1. 2). 

* Freytag, Arajom Frorerbia, i, 062, and m', 100. 

* Tho Khallikin (W tistenfeld), 830. 

© For more about this ape, which was called Aba Kats, ef. Mac‘idi, Muriju i- 
Ehabad, +, 187 seq. ZLe!| may bean error for _\-21\= starting-post. See 
Lane and Glowary te Tahari under os. 
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Olt in all, Thou art mine own kin:* how, then, should I plead 
for myself with myself ? | “te . 


the composition does not lack power, but the word sayy is 
a canker in the verses. If he nsed takyid, according to some 
__ guthorities that is not allowed in this kind of metre, but if 
_ F. 158. he pronounced the y with kaara, that is thoroughly bad and 
a foul blemish. 





1" 
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The following lines are quoted as belonging to a con- 
temporary of al-Hallaj : | 


Lf the doctrine of incarnation is trie, my God ia in the glans- 
merchant's wife. 
P. 150, She appeared in an embroidered drees between the house of the : 
1 druggist and that of the seller of ive. 
What they laid to my charge is not tre. No! it ia the 
tarenfion of owe Shaikh, al-Hallay, 


Such beliefs are of old date. One age hands them down 
, to the next. It is said that Pharaoh held the doctrine 
of the Huliilis, and on that account claimed to be Almighty 
God. And it is related that one of them® in praising God 
used to say, “Thy praise is my praise and Thy forgiveness 
is my forgiveness.” This is frenzy supreme. The man 
who says this is numbered among the beasts, and never 
realized thy nature of divine beneficence. Another said - 
“Oertainly [am Thou. Praise to Thee is praise to me, and 
offence to Thee is offence to me, and pardon from Thee js r 
pardon from me; and, O my Lord, why should I be flogged 


' This ie perhape on olequite rendering of “see Sai cae - OF 
NE Seat 9 joe 9 y's ee 
 ? Bayarid of Bistam saul it a ally al! i stl and Le ie 
y' 1 a guts! (*Altiir, Tid. of-Awligd, Brit. Mus, MS.. ff. She nul Be}. | | d 


a a 


when I am accused of fornication?” Mankind is without 
sense, und this is a thing that is taught by the adult to the 
child, and is a most fruitful source of perdition.! Dost thou 
imagine that the greater part af theni hear or understand ? 
Thy ore even as the beasts of the field; yea, they are further 
astray* The following lines are attributed to a member 
of this sent : 


Feaw my Lord walking, with hia shoes on, in Vahyd's tasaar? 
and was near jumping out of my akin [with joy]. 

I said, “ Art thou eager that we should be united?" He 
auswered, “ Alas! fear Ainders it.” 

Had God decreed our alliance in fore, there would face heen 
nothing more than bowing to the earth and gazing. 





This sect inculeates the ancient doctrine of metempsychoms, 

which is held by the Indians and is now much in vogue 

among a party of the Shi'ites. We pray God to assist and 

protect us. ‘These verses by a Nusairi* are quoted : 

Marvel, O our mother, al the accidents of Time, that made our 
sister diell in a mouse. 

Drive these cats away from her and let her have the straw i 
the sack, 


Another Nusairi said : 


Blessed ix God who relieves affliction, for He has shown wa the p. rao, 


wonders of Time. 
Our neighbour Aba’l-Sakan has heen converted wato the ase of 
Shatin, the Shaikh of our city. 


' Literally, ‘a min-cloud that most amply fulfils its promise in reapect of 
; 
7 In the > ebaaasctia quarter of Baghdad. See Coy Le Strange, Raghdad, 
PP ooo), 

* See René Duead's Aiefoore of Religion des Noamris, Tt should be 
remembered that Ma‘arra lay just outaide the Nusairi country, which is enclosed 
og the nerth and enst by the Orotes. Aba'l-‘Ald must have had 1 


shan g with members of this sevt and of inform 
haw wbout their earione bli aad apersitae b ‘Unfortunately he does | 
= Mali. 
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P, 161 


sav) POETICAL EXAGGERATION. 


He has had to exchange walking in his clothes Jor walking with 
girth and leading-rope. 


Some people profess a belief, without conviction, a5 a means 
of acquiring worldly vanities, which are more deceiving than 
& foolish prostitute. In the West there was a person known 
as Ibn Hani,* an excellent poet, who used to exaggerate so 
much im his panegyrics upon al-Mu‘izz Abii Tamim Ma'‘add? 
that he said, addressing the umbrella-holdor : 

OG) thou who turnest the parasol wherever he promenadea, terribly 
indeed under dns stirrup thou art rubling shoulders with 
(Fabriel, 


And concerning him, when he had stopped at a place called 

Rakkada,* he said : 

The Messias alighted at Rakkdda, there alighted Adam and 
Noah, 

There alighted God, the Lord of glory, save whom everything 
is empty wine, 


A poet known as Ibnu’l-Kadi recited in the presence of Thn 
Abi ‘Amir,’ the regent of Spain, a poem beginning ; 


What thou wilfest, not what Fale sills! Decide, for thou art 
the One, the Omnipotent. 


He continued in this blasphemous strain. Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
was disgusted with him, and gave orders that he should he 
flogged and banished. 


' T omit here the tole of an Indian prince who burnt himself al; 3 
his beauty through an attack of smallpox, as well as another Indian cin losing 
prettily told, illustrating the same c Ys very 

® Brockelmann, i, 91. 

: The Fatimite Caliph (341-365 4.1.) 

* in the province of Africa, not far from Kairawin, 
Gavan an tie aecession of Hishim al-Mu’ayyad-billahi (66 0.x), See 

Rar. sii, 30 ce ie Dynnetion im Spain, i, 178 eng. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE OF RELIGION. 351 


Though al-Hallaj is magnified by some disreputable ! 
Satis, his writings indicate that he was a miracle-monger, 
a man of dull wit and slow intelligence. 
| As to Ibn Abi ‘Aun,? he proceeded from one extravagance 
to another, Poor wretch! he was beguiled by Abi Ja‘far.’ 
He did not put his milk in a large skin. Sometimes you 
may find a man skilful in his trade, perfect in saacity 
und in the use of arguments, but when he comes to religion 
he is found obstinate, so does he follow the old groove. 
Piety is implanted in human nature; it is deemed a sure 
refuge. To the growing child that which falls from his P. 162. 
elders’ lips is a lesson and abides with him all his life, 
Monks in their cloisters and devotees in the mosques accept 
their creed, just as a story is handed down from him who 
tells it, without distinguishing between a true interpreter 
and a false. If one of these had found his kin among the 
Magians, he would have declared himself a Magian, or 
among the Sibians, he would have become nearly or quite 
like tem. When Reason is made guide, it docs a good 
turn to the thirsty traveller by quenching his thirst. But 
where is he who will patiently submit to the laws of Reason 
and polish his intelligence till it attains a perfect lustre? 
Alas! that quality belongs to none upon whom the sun 
rises or who lie rotting in their graves, unless there be 
one unique among his kind, marked by completeness of 
superiority. Many a time have we met a man who was 
versed in philosophy and followed some ancient tradition, 
and have found him sanctioning vile principles and ready 
to act like one whose moral sense is obscured.’ If a shameful 


' (LS appears to mean * conmideration,’ ‘repute.” I do not find it im the 
dictionaries, 

* Tbrithim b. Abmiod b. Abi ‘Aun wee put to death in 522 a. See Ibn 
Khallikan's article on Thon") - Mukaffa‘. | 

* Tbou'l-Shalmaghani, generally known os Ibn Abi*l-‘Azikir. | 

TE take Soo) = tact , but we may perhoape korp ghee and tronslate 
‘bringing sound intelligence to naught.’ In this case V2 $s. = 
i she = ls (see Glossary to Tabari under 2), 








352 IMMORAL PHILOSOPHERS AND RELIGIOUS HYPOCRITES. 


* deed is in his power, he will commit it, and if he reeognizesa 


that something is a duty, he will brush it aside, as though 
annulment [of obligations] were the sage’s ideal; for hia 
tenets are the worst possible. And if he is entrusted with 
a pledge, he will prove dishonest ; and if he is questioned 
as a witness, he will lie; and if he prescribes for a sick 
person, he does not care whether his prescription doubles 
the invalid’s sufferings or kills him outright. No; his sole 
object is gain, yet he poses as a philosopher. And often 
one who foolishly scotis at religious people is himself 
inwardly smitten with the most grievous malady. Truly, 
men are even as the Koran says: Each party rejoices in its 
own. Some devout individuals hold the Imamites guilty 
of an unpardonable sin, because they rub their faces in the 
dust when they approach [the Imam]. And congregations 
are attended by impious rascals, seeming to seek the truth, 
whilst, (rod knows, they are innovators and impostors at 
heart, Who will be responsible to you for the use of 
cymbals in divine worship ?* How many a one, professing 
to stand aloof while he is face to face with his foe, asserts 
that the Lord will cast all created [for Hell], not to speak 
of their worldly goods, into fire without end! Nevertheless, 
he continually saddles himself with monstrous crimes, which 
must land him in blazing ovens. He inveighs against 
immorality and lewdness, yet himself goes heavily laden 
with a damning cargo; he curses those who believe in 
‘compulsion,’ yet leans upon the ‘Compeller’s' servant :* 
day and night are not too long for his own misdeeds, yet 
he thinks that the Shaikh of the Mu‘tazilites is a person 
of foul character. He has made disputation a trap, and 
composes by means of it a poem of error. I have been 
told concerning an Imam of these reprobates (who was 
venerated and had disciples, though he was, one might say, 
‘a paradise of folly’*) that he used to sit with the drinkers, 


: Ror. xxii, G9; 1x4, 31. 
Aba’l-“Ala is probably referring to the Satis, 


4 Le. Mub d. 
* Literally, * an abode consisting of iznorance,’ 


THE ASH‘ARITES. di 


and when the intoxicating, flowing beverage passed round 
and the cup cume to him, he would drain it to the dregs and 
call those present to witness that he repented of his choice. 
If an Ash‘arite is examined, he will be found base coin,! 
cursed by the solid earth and by the heavens, He resembles 
a cruel shepherd, wandering at random through the dark 
moonless night, taking no heed for his flock against a sudden 
onset or that he should bring it to rich pastures? And 
serve him right, if he leads it among wolves that will make 
themselves answerable for its annihilation! He is one of 
those whose intelligence ia at fault, just as if they were 
placed in the dark, unless they are saved by conformity with 
the early tenets of Islam and by submission to the established 
duties of religion. And I pronounce an infidel whoever 
asserts that our Lord (tod has two corporeal hands, without 
knowing when He clapped them in sport® Tf such a one 
makes verses, he invests the Eternal’ with his own idle 
fancies; for he pins his faith to u delusion. And if he 


weurchins the mystery and serutinizes it, he proves utterly: p.- 184 


incapable of grasping its essence. 
The Shi‘ites maintain that ‘Abdu'’llah b. Maimin al- 
Kaddith,® who belonged to Bahila,® was among the honoured 


HU SE Lay N toy dhe ete es GE al ol Sl 
Well aes pcr (Kamil, 221, L 12). 

* Le. be cannot defend his statement except by showing that the divine und 
humin natures are onlogeus, The passage is corrupt, and mp sentorahice only 
igerstis a posible way al taking it, 

“ The text has rly spoon AS at)! we enh is wot in the lexiea, 


_ = r 
ee i i te 


hut ef. ¥U duahus (p. 159), unless this is a vulgar use of A: 


theological neue. Tt we point oon! We must ren peel is unl 
render, ‘Ti he marks (a beast iow -sucrifice) ’ or ‘Ii he puts a Js (te 
a knife)"; but it is difficult to see what either of these metaphors could mean. 

* Fihrset, 186-187 and notes ad bor, 

* Concerning the low esteem in which this tribe was held cf. Ibn Khollik in 
translation, ii, 518. 
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that after relating many things on Ja‘far’s authority be 
apostatized. But one of their Shaikhs informed me that 


they still cite him as an authority, saying, “‘Abdu'llah b. 


Maimiin al-Kaddih related to us a most excellent tradition,” 

i.e. before his apostasy. And these verses ure quoted : 

Come, give mewine to drink, O wise one, for Iam not of Opinion 
that I shail be raised to life. 

Seest thou not how the Shi'ites are distracted and beguiled by 
Ja'far from their religion ? 

TF was seduced by fim for a while; then a secret revelation 
appeared to me, 


And they quote also : 

Twent io Ja‘far for a time, but I found him treacherous anid 
enoling, 

Drawing the chief power to himaelf and pulling everyone to his 
owen side. 

But if your pretensions had been true? your murdered anceatoy? 
would never have been dragged [in the dust}, | 

May none of you gain experience by age, and may your ficex he 
short, for your misfortunes are sufficient ? 


The Hulilis are next door to the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, I had the following story from one of the leading 
astrologers in Harran, who stayed some time in our city. 
One day he went out with a party of pleasure, They passed 
an ox ploughing, and he said to his friends, “I am sure 
that this is a man-who was known in Harran by the name 
of Khalaf,” and began calling to him, “0 Khalaf!" The 
ox happened to low; whereupon he said to his companions, 
“Don’t you see, I told you the truth ?” 

_ And it was related to me, concerning another believer 


r Shahrastani, 124 eaHy. 
: An ironical reference to Ja‘iar’s tithe, * al-Siidik * 


friends of Ja‘far b. Muhammad! (on whom be peace !), and. 
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a dream, and he said to me, ‘O my son, my spirit has P. 16 


been transferred to a one-eyed camel in so-and-so's troop, 
and I long for a water-melon.’” The narrator continued : 
“T took a melon and made inquiries about this troop 
of camels, and I found among them a one-eyed camel. 
When I approached him with the melon, he took it like 
one who desires ardently. " You see, my dear sir, with 
what a want of discrimination these men are cursed, and 
how they apply to a special ease that which does not admit 
of such a restriction. 





As to the Damigh,! I think it turned the head-of him p. 108. 


alone who composed it and claimed for it an impious 
succession. Among the Arabs there is a man known us 
Damighu’l - Shaitiin; ;? but this man [Tbnu’l- Rawandi] is 
like dried-up gossamer. The scandalous fact that it is 
famous for its oaths? indicates a weakness of mind on 
the part of its author: does anyone listen to a sereecher ? 
Magh'" is derived from the phrase maghati’l-Airra, ‘the cat 
miaued.”* 

He jlung in my face a thing of which I, and my father too, wm 

clear ; and he flung from inside the well? 


a a pas Zum Kitihe'{-Fidriat, Vienna Oriental Journal, 224, where it is 
=) , ae 


aglnget ley tye Segoe 

i was written to prove by its ority of style that an ia no auc 

mirucle 1s went opstcbeshucdens om yea al 

7 Le, romps agh en The form of the sentence seems to imply that 
referred to, 


caviar aoeertupiegee iat a typical individual one would expect 
do) Lae os. 
* Tt is doubtiul whether the M8. reads ali} or ai}. For this ue of 
ci see Wright's Grammar, ii, 165 C. 
* cle amd "Le are both used in this sense, but nat ole which is used of 
* Le. he hurt no one but himself, See Freytag, rebum Proverbs, i, 356. 
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P. 167: 


356 I1BNU’L-RAWANDI, 


May his stone recoil on himself and his woe in the next 
world long endure! Evil is that which is referred to 
Rawand! For who can disparage! Dabavand?? He only 
rent his own garment und exposed his empty paunch to 
view. Heretic and churchman, conformist and nonconformist, 
are agreed that the Book brought by Muhammad (on whom 
be God's blessing and peace!) is a book that overcame and 
disabled and caused his enemies to shiver when confronted 
with it, It was not formed upon any model, and it excelled 
the most marvellous works of imagination? It was neither 
in poetical measure nor in the commonplace doggerel of 
the camel-driver. (The masit is he who runs from town 
to town.) I am told that a similar claim is made on behalf 
of a woman at Kiifu. 

I have heard it related that some partisans of [bnu’l- 
Rawandi declare him to have been the abode of deity 
und to have been divinely inspired with knowledge. And 
they falsely attribute to him many superhuman qualities, 
which the Creator and all reasonable men attest to be ail: 
inventions, But, for all this,’ he is an infidel und not 
reckoned among the noble, the pious, The following lines 
by him are quoted (no God-fearing instructor is he ys 


Thou didst apportion the means of livelihood to Thy creatures 
ike a drunkard who shows himself churlixh, 


erent a ht, Of. drehum Proverdia, ii, 418, 

2 The well-known mountain near Teberiin, 

? The above passage forms a strange comment on the fact “ that Abi’) Alg 
fink up the ob sag of ihe Kor'an, an wrote «rival work, which he thought 
only required ‘to be polished by the tongues of four centuries nf readers" te 
He esi to the sacred volume" (Maryoliouih, Introduction, p. #6), It is 
almost impossible to believe that this censure of Thuu"l-Rawandi was penned. bry 
ne who had alrudy committed the same impiety; unless it is to he rycarded as 
r age brag inept and ungraceful palinode: for why should “Abi'l“Ala sit im 
the chair of Satan rebuking sinF If the work in juestion was later than the 
ris Which seems roca! he must have known that je alrealy stood 
co saanad by his own words. But such « violent revolution of o inion in & may 
of three-score, thomgh far les damaging to his character, i abso jess credible 
than the alternative thesis that he used [bno'l-Hawund! os « scaperout to 
divert popular indignation from himself. Either view is beset with difficulties, 
aml ope would like to end the matter by declaring that Abi'l-"Ala must he the 
Tittim of culumny. The evidence, however, is strongly againet this solution. 


' Or coe rather, ‘* Who can kindle a fire in Dubavand?" ie. attain bo su 


ABU JAUF. aor 


Had « man maide such a division, we should have said to Avi, 
“ Fou Aare wcindled, Let this teach you a lesson!” 


lf these two couplets stood erect, they would be taller in sm 
than the Egyptian pyramids in size.' If the man of keen 
intelligence died of grief, he would not be blamed, For 
where can the sage find a refuge from ordained misery ? 
Is not? every deceit the signal for a whole volley of 
infidelities ? (masddi‘ means ‘arrows’), And when madness 
seizes any outrageous pretender, does he not always meet 
with fools to lead astray ? (‘md = ‘atafir). 

There once appeared in the village known as Nairab, near 
Sarmin,? a man called Abii Jauf, who did not hide his folly 
with a khawf. (The khan? is ao little leathern dar, of which 
the lower edges are split, worn by young girls.) He 
claimed to be a prophet and made ludicrous revelations, 
and displayed therein the obstinacy of a quarrelsome 
woman. He had some cotton in his house. “ My cotton,” 
said he, “will not burn”; and he bade his daughter 
apply a lighted wick to it. It caught fire, and the 
women ran out of doors, while the neighbours gathered 
to try if they could extinguish the flames. I was told by 
eye-witnesses that he used to laugh immoderately, without 
any cause and though nothing surprising had happened. 
On being asked why he laughed, he answered to this effect, 
that men rejoice in a brief separation [from the celestial 
world]: how, then, as regards union with the grace of God P 
He was evidently mad; his imbecility is not concealed. 
And he found disciples in the foolish, and denied the 
revelation of the prophets until he was put to death in 
Halab (God be her guard!). This took place after the 


a Similar Teas of has iWe cited by H oubsina., Pet Kitds af. Fidriat, ji 233. 
an Lal . “The following |, may acconnt jor the omission of the ongutive. 
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Cf. Glossary to Tabari under I , 
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A SHI'ITE LEGEND OF “ALI. 


execution of the patrician,’ called Ditkas” in the town of 
Afamiya, The inciter thereto was Jaish b, Muhammad b. 
Samsima. Reports that came in led him to communicate 


PF. 168. with the Sultan of Halsab, saying, “Kill him, or I will 


have him killed by an emissary.” The Sultan was holding 
him cheap on account of his contemptible character, but 
asingle ewe may bring forth a large flock. (Wakir=kati'n’/- 
ghanam). 

Some Shi'ites relate that Salman al- Farisi, along with 
a fow more, came seeking ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (on whom be 
pesce!), but did not find him at home. Meanwhile there 
was a flash of lightning followed by  thunderclap, and 
lo! ‘All hod descended on the roof of the house with 
a bloodstained sword in his hand. “Two angels," said he, 
“had o quarrel. I mounted to heaven to act as mediator.” 
Those who tell this story believe that Hasan and Husain 
are not his sons. May grievous torment encompass them ! 


P.17% = =©6And when 4 man is superstitious he is always in trouble 


If he sees a swallow, he thinks it a poison; or o dove, he 

fears death, us the Ta’ite* says: 

They are doves (hamam), bud if you pronounce with ‘ kasra,' 
drawing an augury from their h, they are death (himim). 


And if a snub-nosed woman crosses his path, he does not 
feel secure against evil. “I dread,” says he, “a comrade 
who will leave me in the lurch and an event that will cover 
me with disgrace.” And if it is a wild cow, his heart 
shrinks for fear of the sons of the jinn. And if he Bees 
her approaching on his left hand, he will strike one of his 


‘ Le. the Greek peoern!_ 


a ie erina Ge et Ls ~ 
* Ab@d Tammmim, enthor of the Ffasmuisa, 
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ribs in apprehension, exclaiming: “There have been men 
amply endowed with intelligence, possessora of camels and 
horses, who used to augur ill from that which approaches 
on the left, and to fear that it involved the loss of the lucky 
arrow.” And if, by fate’s decree, she comes on his right 
hand, he will behold in her the spear-thrust that inthots 
a mortal wound, saying: “ Were not the owners of steeds 
and she-camels wont to dread mischief from that which 
somes on the right?” And if he meets a man called 
Akhnas, it is just as though he met uo stalking lion. 
“What security,” he says, “have I that he is not like 
Akhnas! of the Bani Zuhra who fled with his confederates, 
though he had nothing to complain of,* when the slaughtered 
men were thrown into the well?’”* And if one crazy 
about such matters comes face to face with a dust-coloured 
antelope, he expects to be rolled in the dust [of abasement | ; 
and if he espies a guzelle streaked with grey, he is sure 


that blood will be shed; and if a horse strikes him on F- 175. 


the forehead with its long tail, it seems to him like a proud- 
stepping lion—** How near I am,” says he, “to suffering 
a humiliation that will render rebuke unnecessary!” And 
if he an ostrich in the desert, when he is with the 
travellers on camel-back, instead of taking it as a blessing," 
he regards it as being responsible for his perdition—" It 
is wicked and vile,” he cries; “its first syllable is na‘d, 
which is derived from na‘iyy (announcement of death).” 
And if a male ostrich appears in the waste,’ that is grievous 
torment. ‘ Would that I knew,” he exclaims, “who it is 
that will wrong me! Will he seize my property or deal 


| He persuaded the Bani: Zuhra to desert from the Kuraish on the march to 
Badr and return home, (Ibn Hisham, 435.) 

; Or perhaps = § a3 yes net he ha? Oe opportanity.” Ct. the teas 
of copia in Latin. | 

* Of. the verses on p. 41. 

* Le. by connecting it with ~ 

* See Lane wader gel. li is not neceneary to read 57a, 
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apious blasts of calamity, for it is well off all its days, 


yet it cannot escape death.” The same tendency induced 


Ibnu’l-Rimi to derive ja‘fia- from jou (destruction) and 


ee) Arar(Gight), whereas, if he bad been rightly guided, he 


=f would have connected it with a/-nahrw’ljawdr (the deep 
“ river), because i'far is a stream abounding in water. 


ig And methinks I see- you, when the scattered parties of 
P1907 pilgrims raise their voices to cry “Labbaik!” musing on 
= the (albiyas of the Arabs! There are three sorts: (1) with 
G rhyme but without metre, (2) metrical, each verse consisting 
of two feet, (3) metrical, each verse consisting of three feet,? 
An example of the first sort is, “ Zabbaik, O our Lori, 
‘ dahbaik! All good is in Thine hana’s2? 

. The second sort has two varieties: (@) rajaz, (6) nitinarih, 

The following is an example of rajaz:* 


pot funbbaik? Thine is the praise and the kingdom. Thon hast 
: , nO companion, sore a companion that belonga to Thee, 
Thow art his lord and the lore of what the father of girls at 
Fadak possesses 


A This is 4 éalbiye of the Tznorance. In those days there wore 
[ idols at Fadak. 


. ' The following pasanee, with which I conclude the present emt article, ia of 
a interest. Yarkihi (ed. Hout it}, 1, 200 sey., wives o number wf talbigasy bak 
ee none of thease, with two partial aod trifling exceptions, will be found here, 
, 7 The first kind of rape: contains six {vet : Wht four are dropped, the verse is 
. ealled aia 5 wha erp dics hen ped, muir, | 
~ | This ¢ ve, 0 vpt the it , Sur im SS tuthrset Lani 44: Wr . 
Rending-book, 151. Ya skabs, i, 296, vites hadi 
) ax the talhiye of Kuraish, 
- * Lo. lord of the female children buried alive as a sacrifice ti the idula. 
a Podok is 4 place in the Hijaz. Cols 5} seems to reler not to the fathor of 
7 fhe victims, but to the god, who may equally well be called their tather wecording 
| fo Arabie islieim. 


wound ” And if he looks at a Sparrow, he says: 
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. TALBIY A “Ag? OF ARAT TRIBE 








example [of raja] i ia: 
Labbaik, O giver of plenty! Labbaik from the Bana Namir ! 
We come fo Thee im the year of dearth, hoping for an abundant ; 


4 refill that will make the dry watercourse a rushing a 
torrent P 
orrent, 

a 
(4) Munsarif. Of these there are two kinds: (a) the two =] 
final letters are quiescent, e.g. : iS 
Labbaik, Lord of Haulin! Whether distant {from Thy a 
shrine | or near, i * 
We come to Thee with swift she-camels, easy fo manage. We a 
come seeking Thy bounty, vi 
Traversing the valleys towards Thee, sioping for the grace of : 
Jorginreness. : J 
Be 
(8) Two quiescent letters are not combined, e.g. :' ma 
Lahbaik from Rajila, the honoured, the powerful (a fair tribe ig 
| ma whe !), | | 
That brings to Thee an intercessory offering in hope that Thow , 
wilt make her prevail ! “= 


And in some cuses different rhymes are used: e.g,., m the /* 
talbiya of Bakr b. Wa'il they relate us follows : P. 198. 
Latbaik in very truth, in devotion and abasement! We come 

lo Thee for counsel, we come nol for gaia. 

The third sort has two varieties: (a) rajaz, according to the 
opinion of Khalil; ¢.g., in the fa/éiya of Bakr it is related : 
Labbaik! Were not Bakr Thy defender, men would give Thee 

partners and would deny Thee? Bands [of pilgrims] 
Jrom our tribe come to Thee always. 
 Yekihi, © 207, cites : | 
Hox, Gy is dae ee edad ; 
SS AS app. = tS Ss though it may be trumsloted * make 
Thee 1 partner with other gods." Examples of 2S with the accusative ore - 
‘in prose. 
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. b) iri’, of which hich there are two kinds: (a) two quiescent — 
letters meet; e.g., they relate in the falbiya of Hamdan: — 
' Labhaik I" [ace ery] eit © with every troop of clansmen that 
keep Thy. commandment, Hamdan of kingly race. 
intoke Thee, 
They have left their idols and turned again to Thee. Hearken, 
then, fo a prayer touching the whole community. 













Labbik means ‘kept thy commandment’;! those who read 
labbauk commit an objectionable fault in rhyme. (8) Of 
that variety of the third sort in which two quiescent letters 
are not combined the following is an example : | 


Labbaik from Sed and her sons, mid from the women whom 
they leave behind! Sea'd goes towards the divine mercy 
to gather it. 


The Arabs hold that metrical fa/hiyas must always be in 
rajaz.* None is in regular verse. There may, however, | 
have been such falbiyes, although tradition has not | 

| 


preserved them. 
Le. ign = OS Ie. 


* Le, whether the metre is rajec, munearid sari! | to 
without Bice whereas in regular poetry only the 5 ieosad one ee 
couplet is 





Arr. XIV.—On the Authority (Pramdnya) of the Buddhist 
Agamas! By Louts ve ta Vairée Poussix, M-R.A.S. 


Tre well-known history of Buddhism by Taranatha—not 
to mention here the book of I-tsing—is filled with tales 
of the controversies between Piuddhists and ‘ orthodox’ 
teachers of the Mimatnea, Nyaya, or Vedinta schools. 

The Tibetan chronicler affirms, to say the truth, that the 
noble (arya) Acaryas were armed with all the weapons 
magical art could afford; their adversaries used the same 
weapons, and it was by the striking effects of miracles 
that the Rijas were made generous or favourable, or were 
converted, Those tales are confirmed by legends of which 
the Sankaras and Udayanas are the heroes? I do not 







rE Shes veu ut the nv of the R.A. Society, 11th Jume, 1901. 

i See, for , the Sarit mene seagee Cat. Aufrecht, Oxford, 
iol, Bbe, where is arratd, wih variant, the elsewhere attributed to 
Udayana : yah patitva | gine) frigad avyayah, tanmatarh pt = 
~ . « «+ Yodi vedih pramaparh syur, che saps thant sth ig 
EI corbin fm ‘artes tr abruvann.: Moa on rami 
matanimaye, manimant ewan. | kai bhaved iti." 
not yield to this (rather conclusive ument, but aris ieecenss San econo 

What is hidden in this basket PF" The Buddhists do, of course, know 

that there is serpent But o divine voice is heard: “This serpent is 
Ceadhaye erctivid aaa the king gives orders for the slaughter of tha 
“The ory of te Htorpeat in the basket is well known from Tirandtha. 


pe Us) yana—Brakmin and Buddhist - ee the 
ops veg ii its conclusion. The Naiya 


ot 

interesting congue i 

smurderr—for fhe ened ofthe rete nok approve of rigae | 

Jagannith, and he does not conceal his anger. *** i ebefbendtngies ich 

has not been traced beyond oral tradition, at once illustrates the irreverence of 

the Hind mind sod shows thas the Nyays prised a the stro of thei 
The verses are reported—falsely, it is hoped—to huve been uttered by Uday 

Leary ih : ary LITLUL ‘si, mam avajiiaya vartase : upasthitesu 
thidadhing tava sthith . . = - hat let Be Deets shout themsentves, had 


Te Fe ree one on oe 
D io nies Ly “ Pp. + B awney 
riven me this curious reference, See also also Barth, Bulletin, 1699-1900, 
2, 32, 0,4: ; LBS. ir, 1, pe 2) 
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jew them to be only « fiction, but they must be looked 
upon as of little historical importance. The war is really 
elsewhere; it is between the philosophical systems (daréana), 
not between the magicians (mantra-vid). 

The doctrinal debate is essentially u philosophical one: 
the magiter dizit argumentation cannot be used, and it 
appears that Dignaga's adversaries have been obliged to 
submit to his controversial axiom, that is to say, “« doator 
eannot be beaten, except by such way of reasoning as is 
in accordance with his own point of view.” ! 

We do not folly trust the legends on the Indian 
St. Barthélémies, ruled over by Sankura and his fellow- 
workers; but we know that the prize of the fight was an 
important one. The defeated doctor had to accept his 
winner for a guru (master).* The conversion or apostasy, 
if must be nodded, was not very herd. Brahmins and 
Buddhists, those fréeree ennemis, are the products of parallel 
intellectual evolutions; they had many points of agreement : 
and the Dubious Truth’s kingdom, that is, the sphere of 
the samertisutya (vyavahira’), is large enough to allow easy 
metaphysical concessions. 

However, the importance of those logical and orutorical 
contests is beyond any doubt. The prosperity of Buddhism 
in Indiv seems to hove varied with its doctors’ fortune— 
luxuriant with its hundreds of scholar-monks in the large 
universities of the catholic Samgha, when the Dignagas, 
Candrakirtis, Candragomins, were giving the Good Law 
a high degree of authority; falling almost into decay under 
their auemic sucvessors, mean ihagicians, and of poor 
dialectical training. Therefore, one must insist on the 
special interest those disputes would offer to the Indignist, 
were it possible to know them with some details. The two 
schools, then in the full strength of their maturity, were 


* The law of controversy according to Dignaga, Spi MEBLA oy fal, 9+, 

ed. Calcutta, p. 9 init. Slebeedrtike, p, 250, cl. p. 372; > Suygwura, 
ae iti China am! Jupan." p, 34 (Tao. hs Vennaylvenia, 
OF. the history of Sabhiku, Mahivacrs jij, 255 fol. 
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fighting each other; philosophical questions of capital 
consequence were being diseussed. The Buddhists, so to 
speak, champions of the “free examination” (/ibre examen), 
are distinguished from the other sects by the indelible 
character of o definite creed, and by the somewhat 
revolutionary appearance of some of their essential dogmas. 
But, up to the present time, we have had nothing to base our 
conclusions upon except hypotheses. Taranatha, like many 
a chronicler, prefers the marvellous stories to the doctrinal 
expositions. On the Buddhist daréanus we knew almost 
nothing but what Colebrooke, the first and no doubt the 
greatest of Indianists, taught us some sixty years ago. The 
Sarvadarsana and the famous commentary on the Brahma- 
siitras were the only authorities to draw irom, On the 
Buddhist side the Sanskrit documents are very few; they 
were left a long time untouched or unknown. The courageous 
explorations of Schiefner, Wassiliett, and others, interesting 
a4 they are, throw little light on the momentous matter. 

But things are going now another way. Not to speak of 
several collections, the Bibliotheca Indica, the Vizianagaram 
S.S., the Chawkhamba 8.S., give us in a handy form the 
works of the high masters and the commentaries of their 
pupile—honest, eloquent, and learned men—the Sridharas, 
Parthasarathimigras, Vacaspatimisras. 

We find in the Bhdmati the whole of a quotation from 
the Salistambasatra; in the Nydyardritika we find a precise 
reference to some old canonical definition of the pudgalavada.' 
Satikara mentions the famous text, “ What does the Earth 
rest upon? . . . . What does the Wind?’’? In a chapter 
of the Nydyaratndkara are twenty quotations ascribed to the 
‘Bhiksu,’ fourteen of which, at least, are to be read in the 
fifth chapter of the Pramanasamuccaya by Dignaga, The 
Tdtperyajika and the Madhava’s well-known compilation 
show their high value by numerous passages extracted from 


' Bouddhieme, Notes et Bibl, p. 43, 0. 1 (from. the Museon); J.R.A-5., 
iia, p. 308. 
* Sankar, 2, 2, 24; AbAidhermakodar., 13° (Burn., Introd., 449); Medige- 
makerriti, ad vil, 25. Cf. Aitareya Br. 11, 6, 4. 
ILA. 1D, 4 
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Pramanaviniscaya of Dharmakirti. And lastly, Dharmottara 
and his Nyayabindu were both known to Vacaspatimiéra.! 

How could we doubt it? Those books are circumstantial 
books, books of polemic. So says Vacaspatimiéra: “ Vataya- 
yana has written a commentary on the Nyayasitras; but 
that commentary (bhisya) has been disenssed by Dignaga ; 
and it was to answer that powerful antagonist that Uddyo- 
takara made his new commentary on the same Sitras 
(varttikas).” 

Not less rich, indeed, in precious references is the Jaina 
literature, as the learned pandit K. B. Pathak has con- 
scientiously established. 

It seems unquestionable, if we trust Taranatha—and 
a short examination of Tandjur confirms the Tibetan 
chronicler—that Dignaga and Dharmakirti were fortunate 
enough to endow their co-religionists with a complete new 
set of philosophical principles, Thanks to those doctors, 
the canonical dogmas of “universal momentariness”’ and 
of “no existence of a soul” (ksupikatva, nairatmya) were 
provided with a logic, with a psychology, with no theory 
of the understanding. Since Brahmins and Buddhists start 
from directly opposite tenets, no wonder is it to find them in 
manifest conflict concerning the definition of perception, 
the essence of individual and universal, the normal anya 
reasoning, the final emancipation. But not to speuk of the 
historical meaning of those strong though subtle conceptions, 
we shall find abundant food for our curiosity in the varied 
turns of a war in which every blow is warded off, in which 
each party, if uncertain to win, is, at least, sure not to be 
irremediably conquered, 


The above prolegomena seem necessary, firstly, to show 
with a full light how much needed are the researches to 
which we venture to call attention (those researches, it must 


' See the transl. of the Sereadery,*., Muséon, 1001. Tutp. #. 339: Stokavare 
ta7; Nyeyas. f. 16.4, Professor Harupraiad Sastri, in his las report ins 
1901), has given a short but interesting notice of two litle treatises by Ratnakirti 
Apohanidhs, Keavahhangasiddhi, 








be admitted, will not get their full value before the Tibetan. 
translations of Sastras and Vritis have been duly studied) ; 
secondly, to make any mistake impossible: for the question 
I shall endeavour to develop is certainly not to be neglected, 
but it is only one of the many doctrinal topics the Acaryas 
of both parties have explained. 

The question bears on the authority of the Vedas and 
of the Buddhist Agamas, or, to use the technical word, on 
the ‘authority of the Verbum,’ the Sabdapramanya. 

The problem is a difficult one, for it implies the investi- 
gating of a more general question, namely, the question of the 
pramanys, or the validity of the means of proof '—the very 
nucleus of Kant’s or of Descartes’ philosophical systems. 
We shall not investigate here this last question, which would 
carry us too far. 

As far as the Sabda is concerned, Sir John Muir, in the 
third volume of his “Original Sanskrit Texts,” has given 
a complete survey of ull the texts published up to 18732; 
Professor Cowell just touches it, but throws a great deal 
of light upon it in his translation of the Jaimini-darsana?; 
Dr. G. Thibaut, in the introduction of his Arthasorngraha, 
led us to hope he would some day examine the opinion of 
the Mimatnsakas on the matter; Mahadev Rajaram Bodas 
treats it in a few words in his ample commentary on the 
Tarknsamgraha. 

I can only point out the final result of a long scholastic 
elaboration. There are two orthodox systems, not to dwell 
the minute divergences, that of the Vedantists and 
Mimatnsists on one side, that of the Naiyayikas on the other. 


| Bee Seikaradigrijays, Anand. §.8., Comm, sd viii, 81. Satikara was 
paying a visit to ite Miniviuaks Mandona; es be asks some washing-women 

} way to the aérama, they give the hayrides, Sentech “Where you shall 
pear the binds singing rviiah pramipam, paratnh praminam . . . , there 
ia the howse,*? | 

On the philosophical problem, tdralifabrohmesiddAd, p. 185, is interesting. 

* Sanskrit Texts, second edition, 1873. | 

: Sarcadarianasainyrahe, tranel, 1682. The s-colled “second edition ™ 
(104) is et a pepe. 

fs 4.8. i 
* On the Sami ities Garlw, Bitikhya, 115; Deusen, Vedinta, 94, 
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The latter, champions of theism, establish by reasoning 
the existence of God (iévara), maker and ruler, good, and 
by his own goodness obliged to reveal to the creatures the 
way of salvation. That God, who never can mislead or 
be misled,” has revealed the truth! And where is that 
revelation to be found if not in the Veda, mould and pattern 
of the sacrifices, of the castes, of the social and canobitic life? 

For the former (Mimamsists and Vedantists) the Vedas 
are eternal; they have no personal author (apauruseyatva). 

The Sabda, that is, the Verbum or Veda, is a means of 
proof quite different from that our senses, or reason, can 
furnish us. Its object—be it either the Brahman, the 
endless and boundless substance, as the Vedintists believe, 
he it the Dharma, or the sacrificial law, as the Mimarsista 
contend—is above any common or worldly pramana. 

The Vediantists call the smrti, or tradition, inference 
(anumana), and for them the word perception (pratyakea) 
has the same meaning as 4ruti (revelation),” which has a self- 
authority, this authority being recognized by on internal 
intuition. 

The Vedas are eternal and the origin of knowledge. 

Against the opinion of all the Veda-followers (vedavid), 
Mimamsists or Naiyityikas, the Buddhists maintain that 
the dabdn or aptopadesa (the word of a truthful witness) 


1 Vacuspatimisea, Nydye vertite fitpuryafitd, p. $00: ++ [t shall be established, 
inthe fourth book of the sitras, that from the existence of created things (kiiryn)}, 
via. the body and the world, cun be logically demonstrated the existence of 
w creator of these creatures, uble to create them, knowing the essence of every- 
thing, unpolluted by the impression of the matured pussional section, and endowed 
with a supreme pity. But, when this compiasionate Deine sees that the erentores 
are ignorant of the method to realize their own welfare and to avoid bad destiny, 
that they are consumed by the fire of numerous wufferings, he must be grieved 
by the suifering: of the creatures, Plein ao jrieved, knowing the way ot 
salvation, is it possible that he did mot teach this way, or that he did teach 
this way erroneously? Therefore, this compussioncte Being, after havi 
erentéed the earth and the four classes of oman beings, did certainly ing 
them the way to attain happiness and to avoid the reverse: he cannot stuy 
without teaching it (na by anupadiéya sthatum arhuti), And the teaching of 
thie fother.like corn paasonn be Being ta secesihle to the Devas, to ithe Fisis ti 
the mon; if must be accepted by the four clunsus. al cg Rus 

2 Deusen, p. 06: “us Offenbarte ist ihm (Safkers) daw Offenbare."* 
Cf. Sankara, l, 1,2 (An. 5.8., p34); Bhd. Objection of the Mitmirieakns, 
a ee 
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eannot be distinguished from the vulgar pramanas. Udayano 
and Vacaspatimisra bring forth Dignaga’s dilemma :— 

“Where is the aptopadeéa’s strength to be found? In 
the witness's undoubting trustfulness, or in the specific truth 
of his learning? In the first instance, it is a case of 
inference.’ (Witness is to be relied upon, for he knows 
the facts and he does not lie.) In the second, the evidence 
comes from an actual perception, (The truth of the teaching 
is made obvious by its nccordance with the facts.) ’"* 

Let us see, however, if the dissidence is as deep as it 
seems to be, On the one hand—the Brahmins do not deny it 
—the eternity of the Vedas or the existence of God, the Veda- 
inspirer, has to be established by proofs. On the other 
hand, the Buddhists consider their own siitras as eternal, 
and one of most commonly used names for Buddha 1s 
the Omniscient. Both make an equal use of “ Faith resting 
on Reason,” and the polemic, apart from the logical dispute, 
grows up unchecked on the aolid ground of fact. 

“The Buddhists,” says Kumiarila, “ give the Veda a human 
origin; on account of the principle of the universal 
momentariness they deny ite eternity; but, strange to say, 
they claim eternity for their own books (a@gamas)!” such 


| Aptavakyiviaahvidesimanyid = aouminati = Prenapanmuceaye, ii, 4, 
fol. i, 4 (Tandjur, Mdo, xev) : | 3 

yid-ches theig ni mi-helu-ba 

spyi-las rjes-sn-ipag-pir-nid. 
Cf. iii, 2 (fol. 7*, 4); Tatp. 138.2; Firttiba, 61, 15; Vydyas, i, 1 17. 

= + As it has not a specific abject, the dada is not specific pramins. Things 

are perceptible or imy ible: the firet ones can be known by epti 
(pratyakea}, the setand ones hy means of the liga . . . ." ¥ypdyas. tt, 1,40; 
Fart. 260; Yatp. 296.3. Seo Mokuodrt., pp. 41-38, the churnetoristies of the 


* Sonkern, of course, establishes by purely rational arguments the principles 
af his system; bet, as well suid by Anandagiri, ‘If it is possible to ahow by 
logical process that there ia o cause of the world, we are altogether unable to 
wcertnin by common praminue the nature of this cause, the unity and the 
other characteristics of Brahman.” Safkora soya: ‘The troe nature af the 
cause of the world, on which final emancipation depends, cannot, on account af 
its extessivy abstruseness, oven be thought of without the help of the holy texts; 
for it cannot beoume the object of perception . - . , and os it is devoid 
of characteristic sigua, it docs uot lend iteeli toinference - . . ." (Thibault, 
i, p- 516.) Satkurs, 2, 1, 12; we 1, 1, 4 (p. 47- 2); Bad. 294.11; and 
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Sasertion of Kumirila being supported by quotations from 
old Agamas. “Through hatred of the Vedas, admitting the 


eternity to be a proof of veracity, jealous of any superiority 
in the Veda, they insist on the eternity of their Agamas ; at 
the same time, to exalt their master, they glorify him for 


having discovered the doctrine of the ahimsd (respect for 


living beings).”! “The Buddhist Agamas, they say, are 
eternal! But in what language are those books written ? 
In Prakrit, a barbarous dialect; worse, if possible, than the 


' Apabhramda!”? and Kumarila does triumph; for the 


 Tanirapartike, 169. 11: 


yatha imathdakotrostaly ‘ee Ahh reagent endl 
nity evga pment uh) eu iN 
"pi ca hayisthim ioshaxiah natyaviditaes 
0. §: ahithsady atatpirvam ity ahus it tarkamininoh, 


tenopacdiste "yam ** anit you — 
foot baddhibedsyum truvad enyukaacniketea & ca tat." 
coo msioet Sgtieeen 
keyaka 


kim ute sthitaya sikam egety 
teniinityn4abdavadinam Selgin re ae 
16a. 2: 

Sakyadayn ' pi by evam vadanty eva: “ yuthotpadid vii tathapatinim 3 
padid va sthitaiveyarh dharmanitenteti.” as 

The tine: Esnnikih sarvusumekira - « is quoted, Aodhicurydrat. f. 
251,27. Cf. BAdmasi, 301. 3, and the Nydyedindupierwopatyn, wee er eats 
little troct by Karmaladila, Tandjur, Mado, exi, fol. 118%, The followin one is 


to be found, Satkura, 640, Comm. Siokerirt. p, 134. The three + nowsiuskerte * 
are well known. 
Hee for the quotation 163, 2 the Survadary. »,, p, 21, 1. | 
as , 1001-2), nH, p 5, und notes to the 
As concerns the prey see Afudtottrarierka (ed, 1878), 121 in fine. 
ibs rs seats Geshe observations on thu matter in Rhys Da aa “ Dialogues,” 


p. 165, 
* Mimdinsdtentravirt. (Ben. 8.8.), p. 171, 9: 
Asidhudaldabhiyisthih sakynjainigamadayal 


seannibandhanatvae ca sastratvai na proliyute, 


ire heurcriar! apogee deere rau peseusrpcr aad! pretie 
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Prakrits were, at his time, considered as recent degenerations 
of the Sanskrit. 

That philological argument is capital; but Kumiarila goes 
on, for it is of interest to overthrow Buddhism in the 
very core of the Good Law, in the dogmatic conception of 
the Teacher. ‘This word of Buddha,” so he says, “is well 
known; ‘May all sins done in the world during this iron 
age fall down upon my head; but may the world be 
suved!’” In that saying we find the whole of the Great 
Vehicle's glory. But Kumirila shows how absurd is that 


padane natthi karanam | atthy ubbhave kiirapam ime sakkada dhamma sumbha- 
vanti sakarona, akirags vinaaanti apupyuttikarapam ity evam idayal. 
Tatas cisatyntubdesn kutas tesv arthosatyata 
drstapabhrastaripesu katham va syad anacita, 

(17a. 19: Sakyadigranthesu punar yad api kim cit sidbudabdabhiprayena- 
eters fe ae ee tutrapl prajiiuptivijiaptipadyatatisthatadi preyapra- 
ron kith cid eviviplotam labbyate. = : ote Se 
Kim ute yani prasiddhapabbrastudedabhigabhyo ‘pi npabbrasta bhikkhare 
ity evamadini, dvitiySbahuracunasthane hy ekarantaa pra niom drstari, 
na prathamibahuvacane satibodhane "pi; santekptadalcusthane ca kakiradvaya- 
auniyoro, "uasvaralopah, rramikiraipattimitram eva prikrtipabbrathSega drstam 
Ta ukaripattir api | so "yam caniakrti dharma ity ayn sarvakilad srayim ove 
Lyi "pi vinidah kria itt vet udabdanitbandhanatvad ityantena hetuna 

L am indebted to Mr. F. W. Thoms for the readings of the India Office MS., 
to Mr. A. CO. Woolner for tho readings of the Oxford MS. Sha 

Line 3, Oxford hes mami. Line 4, Oxford, kammavacasi, ukhitta, ukheve ; 

inted text, lodaami uvre; F. W. Thomas, no doubt rightly, ukkheve, sie for 
ubbhave via ubjave. Line 6, 1.0., padune (=patane, du might be ddu}, acehi 
uttave (=ubbhave); Oxford, ajjhadbhave (jjha can be tihyn); printed text, 
anubhave, soamukeda; (Qxford, sakkadi; 1.0., sukvuda. Line 6, Oxford, anu- 
pattikirinad ; LO. agrees with iar be rich Rg teoemaeen 
ROUprapti and the ing “karanad might be right; () 1, evamadiripad. 

Din te: Onin. Miike r. Line 13, Oxtord after bhikkave hos sokkadi 
gee ity evam®. Line 14, Oxford, saikptopadasthine. Line 16, Oxford, 
no by 0°, 

This tenet of Buddhist schools alluded to in the Prakrit quotation by Kumarila, 
vin. thut risdZe is adetude, is known from various authorities. See, for instance, 
Siokwvdrtika, 736. 1: “huh svabhivasiddharh hi te vindéam abstukam,”” and 
Comm,: "svabhaviko ghatadinath vinidah : te hi evabetubhyo vinnévara eva 
jatah : junitvaiva prodhvamsyante, kim otra karaneneti."* Bkdamati (1591), 
200. 18: “voinadiknir ukiranam vindeam ubhyupagacchadbhibh.” bhidharme- 
kotav., Paris MS., fol. 269° 6: ‘‘ utpattyanuntgravinadiripam ciftacuitinyat : 
dkasmiko hi bhavanasa vinida iti; akemmidbbove akeamikuh, ahetukn ity 
arthal.’’ MadAyamakevriti, 7. 16 (Buddh, T.8.); Mydpabindy, 106. 5; 
V¥yoyetondali, 75. 6. 

We have, therefore, to read: | | 

Udbhave asti kirageih potane niet kiranam. Asti udbhave karanam : 

Ime saakyti dharmab saibhavanti sakaranal 
akirand vinadyanti [evayam fF) utpettikiranat. 





pie is 
i incomprehensible pity (karuni): “Can we for a moment 
oH ..- believe that a Ksatriya, a member of the royal caste, after 
| deserting the duties of his own caste to make himself 
a teacher and a boon-receiver, thereby intruding on the 
my ‘rights peculiar to the Brahmins alone, can we believe 
3 that such a man could tench the trues teaching P He 
boasts in putting aside his own duty (svadharma); he is 
og praised for his altruism ; but how could he be both the loser 
i of himself and the saviour of others? Indeed, Buddha's 
ag disciples, despising revealed as well as traditional precepts, 
are conspicuous by the unlawfulness of their life.” ! 

But to go further, Buddha is omniscient? Where ure, 
then, in Buddhism all those treatises, those laws, metric, 
| grammar, astronomy, those Vediiigas (members of the Veda) 
;. which are the hereditary possessions of the Brahmins P 

i The Buddhists answer, not without some wit: “ Be it 
} #0; Buddha is not omniscient, but he knows the Dharma 
(Religious Law). It has been said: ‘What use is it for us 
that Buddha knows or knows not the number of the Insects, 
that he be far-sighted or not, since he knows the truth 





' Teutreeart. 116, 13: svadharmatikramena oa: yenn rivenn sata pra- 
vaktrivapratigrahau prati » fa dharmam aviplotam d ryutl iti : 
snmidvisah ? Ulta on 
; fimanan yo 'tisamdhatte "wyaamuui eyiit kathem hitn ? iti, 


, Buddhideh punar syam eva ryatikrame "lotkarabuddhay sthitnh ; yenai- 
~ vam aha: . 
om Mmayi nipotanti, vinewecyalin tu loka ! iti, 





dharma baby "amedieen dharmopig iis ie aibemannés? Weare 
*ralam krtavin iti; evarividhuir eva semi sae yate + 2 da bd parang 


’ ca sara eva érutismrtivibitedharmatikramena vyavaharanta virnddhacazaines 


* Ou the survajfiatya of Jinn and of Buddha, see the inter lecture: 

of K. B. Puthak, The Position of Kumdrila tn Digawhave Joine Liteastens 

peal ns ane ied she Sartor Jalon pte, ad 

é Mirvajintva, iy igri ra. Ut, Kandali, 397 tine : Hades a Pig 
Lae r i, ; , = 
' a: a 
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that we want?’! And we shall prove that Buddha knows 
the Dharma, This Buddha's snying, ‘All compound 1s 
momentary,’ and any other texts dealing with ascertainable 
mattora, are easily shown to be exact; therefore, the dogmatic 
principles, or rérités de foi, those, for instance, that bear 
on the worshipping of relics or caityas, must needs be 
exact, since they have been said by Buddha himself.” 

Kumirila answers: “The way you reason does not make 
the authority of Buddha certain; on the contrary. That 
Buddha, in matters of common experience, might have said 
the truth, no wonder; but as soon as his teachings pass those 
limits, where does his authority come from? Since you 
appeal for a certainty to your own examination, you make 
Buddha’s authority useless. Shall I show you with a more 
striking instance how irrelevant is your reasoning? TI shall 
use your own syllogism: ‘ Buddha is net omniscient, since 
I say he is not; for the fire burns when I say it does.’ To 
affirm safely that Buddha is omniscient, one must needs 
be oneself omniscient.” 

Then Kumirila: “Buddha, you say, has made himself 
a teacher, What for? For his own, or for other people's 
advantage? In both cases he is led by raya, by desire, 
or some wd@os; and an ommiscient being cannot be 
ma@yrinos (rdgardn). Do you not also affirm that Buddha 
is completely devoid of any vikalpa 2? Te must, therefore, 
keop himself absolutely motionless; he gave no teaching, 
and his Dharma was taught by some one else. Will you 
say [in accordance with one of your siitras| that Buddha 
stnys motionless, as does the Miraculous Jewel,’ but that 
by his presence alone he gives all things around him, and 
even the walls, the teaching power? You will not make 


* Cited by Pirthasdrathimiéra al Sloharart., p. 82: 
Kitasuikhyaparijianart tasya nal kvopayy) rate | 
diran pedyata ma viiseu tattvar istum tu posyatt. 

2 "This word is difficult to tratslate. Ji would be rather dungerons to under- 
stand “any ive operntion."” The poramiirtAmatye (trae Truth) is, 
cof course, above exprasion and thought: there is not thonght without vitals, 
a) & Vorstellung"’ (P.W.). 

* Cf Bodhialryde. ix. 37, 3. 
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us believe in whatever teachings walls can give! Those 
are devilish games! (pisica). Go and tell such tales to 
anyone you will find ready to believe them.”! 

besides, to study the question closely, the Buddhist 
Agamas must have been derived from the Vedas. Kumarila 
does not mention the Puranic hypothesis of the Buddha 
avatar of Visnu, that is, avatar of malevolence? or of pity, 
according to the way it is looked at, More clever still, and 
with a sort of anticipation of Professor Herman Oldenberg’s 
theory, he thinks that the Vedas, misunderstood, contain 
the germs of all heretic systems: “ The doctrine of the 
non-existence of the external world, that of the universal 
momentariness, and that of the non-existence of a soul, 
ure derived, he says, from the Upanisads.”" Therefore we 
have to recognize the authority of those nihilistic doctrines 
only so far as they lead us to dislike the sensible world. 

But, “ That indebtedness to the Veda is fruitless for those 
heretic leaders (tirthammkaras); they give the Veda up since 
they are rotionalists,” “ Sikya does not teach the Dharma 





1 Slokavdrt. 46. 10 (Comm.j: ** . . . . tasmin nirvyapare ‘pi tutsuin- 
mihimatrenaiva kudyidibbyo ‘pi defand nibearantiti eet - + . See tha 
stitras quoted farce (. 276: ““tosmin Cees cintarntuarad 
aisthito | miécaranti yathikamam kudyadibhyo "pi dejanah | tibhir jijiisitin 
irthin survin jdnanti minavih| . . . .” And: ‘te tothiigatamukhad 
Grpikodid uspigad ghippim niscorontom éovanti . . . 2” Of, Sikpisenmoceya, 
34. 0: 2. . . pd buddha oa bhavanti garanotalid dharmadabdo 
nidcurnti kudyarpksebhyad en." 

Tt is well known that Buddha did not sponk after he hod wttained the Saiibodhi 
(the silenet (tientibhava) is the highest Truth (purnmirthasntya), of. Madiyo- 
makorrtit, 15° (HTS, 1. 11), aml Ledddeaigra, 17.15: monke . . . 
tothivatah); bat itis worth while to contrast the Aryatathdgataguhyasitra nil 
the Puli books. ‘We read in the Northern Sitra (Madh. ertti, fol, 109" 
p. 190. 15): “‘yathien . . . . ritbrinh tathigato ‘untiorith samyaksambodhim 
abhisititoddho, ya ca ratrim upidaya parinirvasyati, oaminn antare tathi~ 
potenmkaksaram api nodahptom » « « « The some hraseology Jtirwitady 
p. 121, 20; Swemigetoriiinnt, Inte, § 44, ond no doubt elsewhere, but with 
in oltegether different conclusion. 

* Mayamohivatara (Visgupur.). 

_* Tantravart. $1.20; sarvatra hi tadbalonn Pruvartate taduparame coparamatiti 
Vijiimmitraksapabhahgunsiratmradivalinam apy upanigatprabhavetvanh yi. 
eyes’ ityantikuh rigam mivartayitum ity upapannaid sarvesit, p iManyem 
sorvatra co yntra kalimtaraplialatviad idinim auobhavisai bhavas tutra vedamiilata, 

| am uacble to identify the suotation from the Upanigads.—Similarly th 
Seutrantikas maintain that Buddhe, when teaching the diinyata, was directad 
by principles of policy (updyakaudalyn) . - : 

CL Nedtperdrt. titp. ¢, 415. 21. 
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without surrounding it with a complete net of proofs” !;— 
and all those Vedabahyas, or strangers to the Veda, os 
Manu has said, despise the tradition. They approve the 
teaching of the outcasts (éidra), the building up and the 


worshipping of the caityas, things unheard of and against 


the Smrti. 

This last is the main objection, the only one, if seems, 
that proved to be of any historical moment. Qn the side 
of the Brahmins we find the perennial constitution of castes 
and rites, and the universality of honest people. 

In vain does Dignaga claim for his own side the 
‘mahajanaparigraha’?; Vacaspatimisra,” after having, i 
beautiful words, possibly inspired by Buddlust theism, 


t Tuntracdrf, 117,13: * Sdkyadnye! eo sarvatra kurvaga dharmartesanam | 
hotujalavinirmuktath na kedi cana kurvate’ This rationalistic side af 
Buddhism is illustrated by the formula: ‘‘yat lam cit subhigitam: tud buddha- 
vacanain’’ (dayettarnn No iv, 14. 7; Bodhie, {. 284.1; Sikpia. 15. 19). 
ares (Recherches, 85) gives reference to the Bhabra Eiict: + + = ,; 
® kechi bharite Ghasuvata hadhena bliiwite anve ee pubhasite Va. - + = 
‘The meaning is quite different ; the new sentonee cum be a tendencions revust of 
aries eh Ta, mihi vale 

t. Majfhima: Wo 4, 71; 202 1 Fo. + OE eT ar 
takkaporiyihatah samano Gotumodhammaut deseti vimiimainucaritam exyath pati 
bhinan ti, . . . . wikkhitto ovuri niriye.” a 

2 See the curious stanza (Bubhisitiavali, #437) ascribed by Vallabhadera to 
Digniga (three of the four MSS. mention Dignaga). As observed by P’. Fetersoit, 
the stanza occurs in Mahabharata, iil, $12, 116 (od. ie, i Bohtlingk, 
Spriiche, 2505 = Mbh. iii, 17,402 = Subbagitarpara, laa. 1 cannot agree 
with P. Peterson: “It is impossible to contend that its attribution here to the 
well-known Buddhist wriler . . . - maynot bea connie error.”’ Our 
stanza in the Mbh. episade occurs mn an answer of Yudhisthira to same Yuksa- 
CL the closely connected story (of Bahubhanduka) in the Comm. to Dhamniapeda, 
141, and the fhe mesure (Jatake 1, 1, 6 (p. 126). 

The stanza runs ae tollows : 

tarko "pratigthah 4rutnyo vibhimmi 
nied music yusya vac (wie) prance 
dhurmesye oyulan mihitnn yan 
mubaijano vena gutab sa pantha. 
In the Mbh.: maiko rgir yasya matam prumigai, dharmasyo inttvam. » + = = 

Tarko "prutisthah ; ef. Safikara, od ii, 1, 11 (Dewssan, Vedanta, 97); Maha- 
jana =dharmaparo loko brihmanidil =Manvidih. Ci. Sfekavart, 75; Tufperyaf. 
$01; dimatattrar, 121. 

> Titp. f., pp. 300 fF. ; see aupra, Pp. 348, n. 1.—There are many etrong 
arguments azaimat the authority of the Vedas. See, for instance, Comm. to 
Wryilysstions, ii, |, 66 for 57). “When it is anid ‘evargakamo yajeta we 
Tiarvok eeeartuta the trunk fulbn of the precept; but wa see thut the putrosti’ 
the karirva’s, rites for promoving mundane fruits, do not realize the expec 





fruits ; 
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defined the personal God and defended revelation, breaks 
down, stone by stone, the whole of the Buddhist edifice. 
"None of those snviours (sarasiramocaka'), Buddha or Jina, 
is omniscient ; Suddhodana’s son is evidently neither the 
creator of the world nor the maker of the human body. 
‘The Buddhist igamas did not regulate the laws of caste 
and of the Brahmanic life; they know nothing of the rites 
of life from the cradle to the grave, Those agamas, of 
which the authority is vainly supported, depend for all 
that concerns the practical life upon the Sruti, the Smrta, 
the Itihitsas, the Purfinas. Buddhists themselves do not fear 
to say, ‘It is the custom (sazavrtam etat),’ and they follow, in 
practical life, Revelation and Tradition. The Vedas, and the 
Vedas only, are observed by the three castes, In order to 
keep their meaning unaltered, the Rsis, one after the other, 
have written the several limbs of the Vedas and the Treatises 
(Sastras). Buddha's words do not, in fact, interfere with 
the every-day life of men. They are heard and obeyed by 
nameless people only (manugyapasada), by foreigners, by 
tribes who live like beasts (pasupraya). They can have no 
authority.” 


' (Of, Petavattha, fi, 1. 
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Anr. XV.—Buddhist Grosticinm, the System of Bavilides. 
By J. Kuynepy. 


“Up from Earth's centre through the seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate ; 
And many a Knot unravel'd by the Road ; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate." 


Two questions, the early contact of Buddhism with Christi- 
anity, and the origins and character of Gnosticiam, have 
attracted much attention of late. Although these questions 
are independent of each other in the main, they happen 
to join hands in the case of the great Gnostic Basilides. 
I propose to show that the famous scheme of that arch- 
Gnostic was an attempt at fusing Buddhism with Christi- 
unity, and thus to throw some light upon the one question 
and the other.' 

The universal charity enjoined by the Buddha, and the 
occasional parullelisms of doctrine or story in the Buddhist 
writings and the Old and New Testaments,’ have awakened 
much curiosity regarding the possible contact of the two 
religions. So much so, indeed, that the Congrés Inter- 
national d'histoire des religions has called attention to the 
matter by a special resolution.’ Moreover, such speculations 
are not devoid of a certain historical basis. Asoko states 
in an insoription, four times repented, that between 260) 


__ | Hasilides oecupies u considerable place in all works dealing with early Church 
history or the Gatation. For the special inirrp nag Bhey, reg him see 
Bardenhewer’s Putrologie, and the ee article on Basilides by Dr. Hort 
uy 


| the 
in Smith's Dict. of Christian Biography. ae 
7 A useful collection of paral torte will be found in ‘* Christianity amd 
Buddhiam,’* by Dr. T. Sterling Borry (8.P.C.E., London). 
? Upon the motion of M, Camerlynck, of Amiens, the Congress agreed to the 


following . 4 That ot the next Congrese attention be drawn te the 
relutions whith muy have existed, af the commencement, hetween Finddhism ond 
Christianity," 
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and 256 n.c. he despatched preachers of ‘the law’ to five 
Greek kings.' At the other end of the chain we have the 
proselytizing efforts of Nestorian and Buddhist monks in 
Central Asin between the fifth and twelfth centuries ALT, 
which resulted in that curious syneretism of religious 
ceremonies and legends ascribed by the good Abbé Hue 
to the machinations of the devil. The widespread story of 
Barlaam and Josaphat is the earliest literary proof of this 
syncretistic activity. But Barlaam and Josaphat were 
unknown saints before the seventh century a.p. Prior 
to that date we have nothing certain, although much has 
been conjectured.* Unfortunately these conjectures seldom 
conform to the historical conditions of the problem. And 
three reasons may be adduced to show that before the birth 
of our Lord any considerable importation into the West 
was an unlikely thing. Firstly, Indians and Arabs kept 
up a lively exchange across the Indian Sea, but Indian 
merchants and sailors were not to be found beyond the 
shores of Arabia and the Persian Gulf: while the trade 
by Innd was chiefly in the hands of Bactrians, and the 
Bactrians were zealous Zoroastrians until converted to 
Buddhism by the Kushan kings in the first century A.D. 
In either case direct intercourse with Alexandria and the 
Roman Empire was practically nit. Secondly, the agents 
who might be supposed to carry Buddhism to the West 
were few. We have none of the soldiers, the officials, the 
women and slaves who spread the rites of Isis and Mithras, 
and for that matter Christianity itself, throughout the 


' Ep ists raphia Indica, vol. ii. The latest transliteration and tranulinti : 
text ieee I ae eres : 7 se in MoCrindle's «Titra angi Bs r 
Alexander the Great," pp. 372-374. J understand thot it: lied hy 
late Dr. Biihler. Was supplied by the 


tude; the flirures themselves with their eymibvali ™m . y Gallie 
cannnt have bean bo trom Buddhism, sines fieuies fe Pi nite bribes 
mm Indio until the first century ap. (¥. pls. xxv and xxvii, “La Religion dex 
Soaiels, cao one A. Eectraad, PP. di4 and 318). The swastika and the aureole 
laa oe iar to Boddhiam, and the swastika travelled to Gaul before Buddha 





Empire. Hindoo merchants and sailors alone visited the 
West, and of these the merchants only were Buddhist. 
Thirdly, down to the battle of Actium India received much 
of its civilization and its impulse from the West, from 
Persia first and foremost, and in a lesser degree from the 
Bactrian Greeks. It was the long peace with the Parthians 
innugurated by Augustus, and the destruction of Aden and 
of the Arab monopoly of the Indian trade, in the time of 
Tiberius or Claudius, which first opened up those direct 
communications between India and the Empire that lasted 
with such brilliancy for two centuries! Therefore, although 
it would be unsufe to deny the possibility of an earlier 
contact between Buddhism and Christianity, the probability 
of it is exceedingly small. We must look to the two 
centuries succeeding Tiberius for the earliest fruitful 
contuct between the two religions, and it is precisely to 
this era that Basilides belongs. 

If Buddhism was to influence Christianity, Gnosticism 
might be aupposed to furnish the most likely channel. 
Gnosticism was anterior to Christianity, and was open to 
Indian influence. In the period immediately preceding and 
following the commencement of the Christian era Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia became a breeding - ground 
of religious ideas. The ferment was primarily due to 
Hellenism, which had weakened or destroyed the national 
religions and stimulated thought, but it stimulated chiefly 
through the antagonism it evoked. And in this fermentation, 
which affected Essenism und the later developments of the 
Zoroastrian religion as well as Mithraism, and the Syrian 
solar cults, and sowed the germs of the future Kabbala, the 
Jewish and the Syro-Babylonian religions were the strongest 
elements and took the leading part. Their disintegration 


* Thave disensed the earliest communications between India and the West in 
an article on ** The Early Commerce of Babylon with India,” in J-RLA.S., 1898, 
's = ff. : and I gare o sketch of ite subsequent history in m lecture delivered 
before the oral Asiatic Society in March, 1000. J hope same day to deal with 
the whole subject in a more extended form. For the opening up of the 
Egyptian trade with Indin under Augustus, ¥. Mommeéen's masterly account in 
the " Provinces of the Roman Empire,"’ vol. ii, p. 206 ., Eng. trans, 
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and their contact created a religious syncretism which strove 
to unite Judaic monotheism and the problems of the Fall 
and the origin of «in with Babylonian ideas of the spirit 


world, of destiny, and the future life. The process wae 
a natural one, the work of nameless men, and it took many 
forms and created many schools,' Jewish and pagan, some 
of which took the name, and all received the collective 
designation, of Gnostic. Morally this syncretism was apt - 
to run into those extremes of asceticism and libertinism so 
characteristic of the Syro-Babylonish cults. Intellectually 
it followed two main tendencies. It took from the ancient 
religions a theory of the spirit world which wus essentially 
magica!. The disembodied soul wandered by the dark path 
or the bright, through many realms and among many perils, 
from which the magic word alone could save it. Magic is 
essentially cosmopolitan, and it was this magie which in 
alter days gave popular Gnosticism ils vitality, when it 
was transported to the West, and its polypous faculty of 
assimilating strange religions. The Syrians, Babylonians, 
and Egyptians, the peoples who held the belief in o future 
life with the greatest earnestness and plenitude of know- 
ledge, were the peoples among whom Gnosticism flourished 
longest. The second great subject of Gnostic speculation 
was the Fall, the origin of man, and the origin of sin— 
questions which reveni their full significance only from the 
monotheistic standpoint. Hence the important part which 
theories of the flesh, of cosmogony, of emanation play in all 
these Gnostic systems. 

In this fluid mass of primitive Guosticiam it is possible to 
find many Indian analogies. We have similar theories of 
emanation, the same threefold division of souls, the same 


' We must not conceive of the Gnostic schools either now ur afterwards 
uny way akin Wate oes Stee and the Poreh or the other schools of Greek vinile hlosophy. 
They are of the Oriental type, the religious family, the Mohant anil his Ohelas, 
the master and his disciples, The only Hellenic thing about Gouticne tare 
2 haragie by certain echnols m later days, of the Gnostic mysteries to 
Greek, But the Greek mr ‘hod borrowed most of their contents from 
the East; they were mainly thitmalves, even the Eleusinion, mal thoy 
She Boe) (hey were sini Ocenia Soemanires, eve the Elvana, Here, 
therefore, a rapprochement was easy 
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belief in transmigration, and an almost identical scale of 
uscent for the soul after death. Emanation theories ore not 
peculiar to India, the threefold division of souls is natural, 
the belief in transmigration may have been derived from 
India, but hes nothing specilically Indian, and was moreover 
always subordinate to Chaldwan astrology and planetary 
fate: but the resemblance between the Indian and the 
Gnoatic history of the soul is striking, According to the 
Chandogya Upanishad the soul of the ascetic—the initinted 
—travels upwurds by the way of the Gods through ever- 
increasing spheres of light, From death it passes to the 
sunlight, from the sunlight to the region of day, from 
the day to the bright half of the month, and thence to the 
summer, when the sun travels north; further on 1t passes 
through the world of the Gods, of the sun, of the lightning, 
to enter the world of Brahma, from which it will return 
no more. Virtuous souls that lack initiation travel by the 
darker path—the way of the Fathers. Through the smoke 
of the funeral pyre they ascend to the night—the dark half 
of the month, the winter of the year, the world of the 
Fathers, the nether and the moon, where the Devas’ feed 
upon their spiritual substance; and they descend again to 
earth by the way they had trodden.t All this corresponds 
closely to the ascent of the Gnostic soul, and the soul of 
the simple, by the right-hand path or the left through the 
Archon-guarded spheres of light. By the right-hand path 
the Gnostic attains the eternal silence—the divine pleroma— 
and will never return, ‘The obscure path on the left— 
the dishonourable hand — leads the simple through the 
intermediate worlds, where the Archons feed themselves 
by sucking out his light, and he is presently returned, 
shorn of his brightness, to the earth. Now whether these 
coincidences be accidental or not, they have nothing 
Buddhist. The ordinary Gnosticism may owe something 
to India, with which it was in contact, but what it owes 


'¥. Professor Rhys Davids’ article on ‘The Soul in the Upanishads,” 
J.B.A.5., 1899, pp. 79-H 
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is due to popular mythology and to the Vedanta; Buddhiam 
contributed nothing to it.! 

_ Original Gnosticism had two great divisions, the Jewish 
and the pagan, and the pagan schools were either magical 
or ascetic, as the speculative element or the moral tendency 
prevailed. Judaic Gnosticism first came into contact with 
Christianity, but it was the pagan Gnosticism which 
most materially affected and was affected by it. In reality 
neither the Judaic nor the pagan Gnosticism underwent 
any fundamental change, The popular Gnostic schools, 
however fluid, assimilative, indeterminate in details they 
might be, always conformed to one or other of a few 
main types, and these types essentially Eastern. But 
in the commencement of the second century AD. we 
come upon a new phenomenon. Christianity had entered 
the world as a mighty vivifying power, but it wanted 
a philosophy. Basilides and Valentinus, then Marcion, 
and Inter still Tatian and Bardaisan, supplied it with one 
on a so-called Gnostie basis, These men were endowed 
with fresh and vigorous minds, in no ways inferior to their 
contemporaries, and if Tatian be excepted, the intellectual 
equals of Plutarch, Epictetus, and Dio. They were each the 
founder of a philosophic school, their influence was far- 
reaching, and some of them had illustrious successors: but 
their philosophy was far above the comprehension of the 
commonplace vulgar that took their name, and it has come 
down to us only in detached fragments preserved by Clement 
or Origen and others, or in imperfect précis, which often 
represent the average belief of the common Gnostic rather 
than the teaching of the founder. Hore, then, we have 
a twofold task, to reconstruct the system and to explain 
the phenomenon, Are we to say that Obristianity had sat 
out to conquer the Hellenic world, and that the Hellenic 


* Lassen" attempts (Ind, Alter., fii, p, 379 1.) to conneet G ntticiem wi 
Buddhism have not met with general thiteee ps harraine . ¥. Garbe, “Die Siskhyn. 
Philosophie," p, 04 &. The resemblances are. somo tures], some superficial 
and others are more easily accounted for olherwise. The etination theories 
of the Guostics are totally apposed to everything Buddhist. 7 | ; 
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world required a philosophy ? But these philosophies were 
presented, not to outsiders, but to Christians. Is this 
Gnosticism, then, an intrusion of Hellenic philosophy into 
the Christian faith? These arch-Gnostics were men of 
learning and of culture, they had the Hellenic spirit in so 
far nos they were philosophers, and the method, the form, 
the symmetry, above all, the inward necessity they felt 
for a philosophy, is Greek. But the substance? The 
controversialist Fathers of the Chureh, men of Hellenie 
education, and unacquainted with Oriental theosophy, gave 
various answers. The majority declared that the arch- 
heresiarchs had borrowed and disguised ideas from every 
Greek school of thought, as Plato and Aristotle in turn had 
stolen their ideas from Moses and the Hebrew Prophets. 
Others stoutly put down everything to the religion of 
Zoroaster. ‘The opinions of the moderns are equally divided, 
Tt is undeniable that Valentinus and Marcion largely 
employed Oriental elements, but Basilides is usually held 
to have been “steeped in Greek philosophy,” although 
a few, on the strength of the “ Acta Archelai,” have claimed 
a Zoroastrian origin for him. It is the purpose of the 
present essay to prove that the system of this supposed 
coryphieus of the Greek philosophy was Buddhist pure and 
simple— Buddhist in its governing ideas, its psychology, its 
metaphysics; and Christianity reduced to a semi-Buddhist 
ideal for result. The moment we apply this key every 
fragment takes its place, the system is complete, and we 
can reconstruct the whole. If the form is Greek the 
positive Greek element is altogether wanting. Christianity 
was represented to the Hellenic world as a “ barbarian 
philosophy’; and the first attempts at its intellectual 
comprehension, the first efforts of dogma, were based on 
a philosophy profounder and more venerable far than the 
juvenile wisdom of the Greeks, a wisdom which the Greeks 
regarded with the reverence of ignorance. Gnosticism is 
not pure Hellenism, as some say ; it is rather pure Orientalism 
in a Hellenic mask. If the ‘true Gnostic’ of Clement is 
& Hellen, the genuine Gnostic of Basilides and Valentinus 
is a thorough Oriental. 
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Let me state at the outset what [ consider it is that I have 


to prove. I assert, then, and shall try to show, that Basilides 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with Buddhism ; 
next, that pessimism and transmigration, the two basal 
doctrines of his philosophy, are held by him in specifically 
Indian forms, which cannot have been derived from any 
other quarter; and lastly, that the system is developed on 
Christian-Buddhist lines with many Buddhist coincidences, 
great and small. And the correctness of this view is proved 
by the foct that the master key of Buddhism effects what 
no other key has done; it resolves difficulties, reconciles 
conflicting opinions,’ assigns each fragment to its proper 
place, and gives us a complete, symmetric, and intelligible 
whole, a revivification and restoration of one of the greatest 
of Gnostic philosophies. 

Basilides flourished at Alexandria under Hadrian (117- 
138 a.p.), and is said to have been the disciple of Glaucias— 
the “interpreter of 8. Peter."* He belonged therefore to 
the second generation after the Apostles, and to the great 
age of the Gnostics (Clem, Strom.,, wii, 17. 106, p. 325), 
Possibly he was somewhat senior to his contemporary, 
Valentinus, and his death occurred before or soon after the 
accession of the elder Antonine? His great work, the 
“ Exegetica,” in twenty-four books, is said to have been 
“a commentary on the Gospel”; and Origen says that 
he composed odes—probably like those of the Gnostio 
Valentinus and of Bardaisun. The doctrines of Hasilides 
were to be found not only in his own ‘“‘ Exegetica,”’ but in 
the numerous writings of his son and chief disciple, Isidore, 


' According 0 Daur, Bneilides laid en qa] stress upon free-will, according 
Neander upon fate; Dr. Hort finds his alors “ eortona "” sneseny 
Bosilides for a Pauntheist, others find dualism in him, Thee and other by pert la esean 
are all justified, explained, and modified by the Buddhist theory, 

a Clement affects to doubt the tradition, but apparently only from general 
suspicion of wich claims. There are no chronological difficulties, the tradition 
was acon pts odie Seria ge in enprar dl nee aod us they professed to base 
thar ir abc on the secret tenchings ¢ atthew and not of 8. Poter 
hed no reason to invent » fable, : + aay 
compirisan of Clom. Strom., vii, 17. 106, and i er. A 
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And when we lave said this, we have said all that ia 
known with certainty regarding him. 

- Bat we may advance a little further by conjecture.! 
Epiphanius will have it that ho was a Syrian, but Epiphanius 
wished to vonnect him with Menander, and made other 
wrong guesses about him. And as Basilides named his 
son Isidore after the great tutelary goddess of Alexandria,* 
we are probably correct in considering him a Hellenized 
Egyptian. Jasilides had a perfect command of the 
ordinary Alexandrian Greek and wrote it with vigour, but 
his predilections, if not his training, were mainly Oriental. 
Eusebius und Theodoret tell us, on the authority of Agrippa 
Castor, that Basilides had a special regard for the prophecies 
of Barcabbas and Bareoph and other barbarous apocryphal 
writers? His son Isidore wrote a commentary on the 
Prophet Parchor, and quotes the prophecies of Ham, and 
although Isidore knew something of Aristotle, he studied by 
preference the poems of Pherecydes, the singer of the wars 
of the Titans and the teacher of Oriental metempsychosis 
to the Greeks (Clem. Strom., vi, 6. 53, p. 272). It ia clear 
that father and son took their stand on the wisdom of the 
East, and that the sources of their knowledge were unfamiliar 
to the Christian writers and historians. 

Alexandria, the home of Basilides and Valentinus, was. 
the second city of the Empire in the age of Hadrian. It 
was famous for its situation and its sky, a marble-fronted 
city rising from the sands that fringe the shallow Egyptian 
sea. It was a city of harbours and dockyards, of broad 
streets and echoing urcades, of palaces and shady gardens. 


LAT y ingenious reo t conjecture that Hosilides # merely a trans- 
nna i jput. The soujestane would be on a par with a good many others 
a lt hozarded. Hat unfortunately the Hajputs are not heard of im 

Inn fr five centuries afer tis 


wally retained their heathen names after their conversion to 
PSone , even although the name was taken from ged. Ammonios, 
‘ochomius, are instances in point. Bot [ am not sure that they 
names to childron born after the conversion of tha parent. 
must have been bora when his futher was o com ively young min, apd 
ly before Basilides joined the senernsaet (hure 
> Euseb. HLE., iv, 7, and Theodoret, Haer « Fab, i, 4. 
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The architectural magnificence and the variegated splendours 
of the royal halls and piazzas which lined the shore and. 
overlooked the moving waters at their feet, fell not short 
of the subsequent glories of Venice; the Pharos and the 
Serapeum were accounted among the wonders of the world; 
and the town could boast of the tomb of Alexander and 
the mausolea of the Ptolemics, A city of commerce, of 
philosophy, of bustle, and of pleasure. Greeks, Jews, and 
Egyptians streamed noisily from their separate quarters to 
view the horseraces and the pantomimes; and charioteers, 
harpers, and flute-players, male and female, like the jockeys 
and the divas of 2 modern capital, were the idols of a witty 
and turbulent populace. Filthy cynics lay outside the 
temples or in the streets, exchanging coarse repartees with 
the jesting crowd. Dignified philosophers discoursed in 
private lecture-halls or wrote books (which have rarely 
survived) in cool libraries. But the chief occupation, 
although not the chief passion of the city, was trade. Dio 
Chrysostom calls it the world's agora, and Hadrian, or the 
pseudo-Hadrian, says that among the innumerable sects and 
cults which congregated there, one only was supreme—the 
worship of ‘hard eash." The great corn ships for Rome 
wero laden at the qunys, and the piers were crowded with 
merchant craft from the igean and Syrian seas, and from 
the distant Euxine. The bazars were filled with motley 
crowds, rough mariners, inquisitive Greeks, bearded Jews, 
and tattered Bedouin. SGlear-eyed Egyptian boatmen and 
peasants thronged the canals. But being above all the 
great emporium of the trade with the East, Alexundria 
was the chief resort of Oriental merchants, and Dio 
Chrysostom, in an oration which he delivered to the 
Alexandrians in the reign of Trajan, when Basilides was 
a youth, gives us the following enumeration of them: 
“I see among you not only Hellenes and Italians, and 
men who are your neighbours, Syrians, Libyans, and 
Cilicians, and men who dwell more remotely, Ethiopians 
and Arabs, but also Bactrians, Scythians, Persians, and some 
of the Indians (Ivéaw tivas), who are amoug the spectators, 
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and always residing here.” ! This colony of resident Indians 
must have been a colony of merchants from the west coast 
of India— probably from Ceylon or Barygaza, the chief 
depéts of the Alexandrian trade. Colonies of this sort have 
been dotted along the shores of the Arabian Sea and Persian 
Gulf from the earliest days of intercourse with India, and 
we have literary evidence of the existence of similar colonies 
in Socotra and Armenia in the first and second centuries 
ap. We can therefore form a fair estimate of the character 
of this Alexandrian colony. Now Indian merchants, as 
a rule, have always been Buddhists or Jains. Buddhism 
was a merchant religion par excellence ; there are few 
parables or birth-stories in which a Buddhist merchant does 
not figure,? and Qeylon and Darygaza were hend-centres of 
the Buddhist faith. If we find that Basilides was a Buddhist 
philosopher it is easy to discover the source from which he 
learned his philosophy. 

Before proceeding with my exposition of Basilides’ 
teaching, it is necessary that I should advert to, although 
I need not discuss, a question which has evoked much 
literary criticism. It is universally admitted that the 
accounts given us by Clement and Hippolytus are irrecon- 
cilable with those given by Irenmus and Epiphanius ; 
and it is very generally, but not universally, admitted that 
while the former state the doctrines of Basilides himself, 
the latter are reporting the opinions of the later Basilidians. 
Personally I have uo doubt of the correctness of this view, 
and I might shelter myself behind the authority of the 
greatest numes.” But it will be found that the question 
solves itself. If I discover Buddhist pessimism and trans- 
migration in Clement, Buddhist metaphysics in Hippoly tus, 


) Dio Chevacs., Orat. xxxii, ad Alexandrinos (Teubner ed., vol, i, p. #12). 
I have nid peabdking of these Indian merchunt colonies in “ ‘The arly 
Commerce of Babylon with Inilia'’ (J-R-A-8., 1898, p- 200 f.)- ; 
Davids wives o number of examples in her esimy ” Eoonamis 
crthern India’ (J.R.A.S., 1901, p. 959 ff), and it would be 


* Buur, Mansel, Hort, and others. 








and Buddhist psychology in both, it is evident that both are 
describing a single system—the system of the master.' 

Tt must also be borne in mind that Basilides was a sincera 
Ohristian, utterly ignoring Buddhoand all Indion mythology. 
[f we forget this, we shall utterly misunderstand him. He 
adopts the Buddhist philosophy, but not the Buddhist 
religion; the Buddhist faith is nothing to him. And it is 
as a metaphysic, not as a religion, that Buddhism first 
penetrated to the West. 

I now proceed with the main subject of this essay—the 
exposition of Busilides’ teaching. I shall first consider the 
general presuppositions which lie at the root of all his 
doctrines. I shall then consider his Psychology, next his 
Metaphysic, and lastly hia Theology. 


I. Presvurrosrrions. 


The Buasilidian system is based upon certain fundamental 
conceptions of the nature of sin, of suffering, and rebirth. 

1. The universality of suffering is for BGusilides the 
cardinal fact of the world. “ Pain and Fear are as in- 
herent in human affairs (ros rpdéyuacw) os rust in iron,’" 


4 Iefoteesv dt errr te et Aman censcot Dr. Hort's article, Clement wrote 
a t Alexandrin sume ors Ng after the denth of Basilides, 
snd had excellent apy r for knowing he facts. He gives extracts from 
the “EF from Tsidore’s works: he repeatedly refers te or stmmariges 
the opinions of Basilides and the Busilidians, usin the term uually as synonr- 
mats, and sometimes inter them. In one passage he pointedly contrasts 
the degenerate teachings of the Inter Dasilidians with the doctrines of their 
master. Cloment's ree ign fer See and 4 sien while Hippolytus dealt with 
the specolative part part of - iloaophy, The two therefore aldo 
deal with the same abled Rage ar ty do they agree. They also agree in 
undesigne) ways, aa, for instance, in the use of terms which hid o ter tinal 
mibancs in the Hasilidian teaching, #£., gvAowplenri, dronarderacyy tte. 
ta given by Hip ippolytus ore evidently from the *  feeaeation, lt 
polytus does not give sgoverig rout Moreover, Hippolytus eXprens : 

a work ciren rai among the Inter Hasilidians 
Ge wire of Tualttdbe wel Lestors eso objection to the rob 
opinion is the Greek character P seicaallady “ft lytian extracts, bt they 

turn out to be not Greek at all, but Buddhist, ‘bie jection vanishes, 

FRc = Strom., 1¥, 12, #0, p. 214, Clemant denies the doctrine ebmtrs 
ror é ios év abral (Le. the Baal dmrvpBaire 

ro tpdypeow ws b Restrnice eaten amped peas : 








Buddha laid the same foundation—“ Birth is suffering, old 
age is suffering, sickness is suifering, death is “suffering, 
to be united with the unloved is suffering, to be separated 
from the loved is suffering, not to obtain what one desires 
is suffering. In brief, the conditions of individuality and 
their cause, the clinging to material form, sensations, 
abstract ideas, mental tendencies, aud mental powers invelve 
suffering.” The universality of suffering is the fundamental 
fact, the extinction of suffering the goal, of the Basilidian 
theology. 

2, But Basilides’ pessimism takes a distinctively Christian 
cast. If suffering accompanies all action, it is especially 
the concomitant of sin. This theory lies at the bottom of 
Basilides’ famous paradox—“‘the Martyrs suffer for their 
sins’’—u paradox which shocked the conscience of the 
Church, and was utterly perverted by Basilides’ followers. 
Basilides thought no scorn of martyrdom; it had its 
consolations and was a good (rovro ro aryafov). But. still 
the martyrs suffered for their sins, although they might be 
unconscious of them, or like the new-born babe might be 
innocent of actual transgressions, But why must the infant 
suffer? Why must the martyr have committed sin? Because, 


' From the Duddhe’s Firet Sermon, tronalated in ** Buddhist Sutte t 
6 Dhammapada, 186 ff. 

2 fasilides’ views on martyrdom were grossly misrepresented. The extracts 
given by Clement (Strom., iv, 12. 63-85, p. 217) from the @ird book of the 
“ Exegetica ” show this clearly. ‘*For 1 sny that all those who undergo the 
aforesaid tribulations have undoubtedly sinned, though they be ignorant of it 
(Aaeddvorres), in other ways; but are led to this particular good by the qoriness 
ef Him who directs (them), being really accused of other faults (thir those they 
have committed); so thut they suffer not as malefactors for confessed iniquities, 
nor a4 the murderer wnd ndulterer reproached by all, but n¢ Christians—a fuct 
eo consoling that they appear not to suffer aba And even granting that the 
sufferer is ontirely innocent of sotual sin (which rarely happens}, < not even will 
this man suffer by the design of any (evil) power, (the orthodox held that 
persecutions were the work of tha devil}, but he will suffer aa suffers the infant 
of eect: innocent of ain.’* Further on Basilides cays that a+ the infant, 

wugh obviously incapable of sinning, “*soffers becuuse he has a sinful nnture, 
and guins the benefit of suffering,” eo the perfect mun, innocent of actual sin, 
suifers for his evil propensities, According to Clement, Bosilides admitted that 
his argament applied even to the Lard Himeell, although in the oxtract Clement 
gives us Desilides will not mention Him by , taking refuge in the text 
heen is free from stain,” Dr, Hort has some excellent remarks on the whole 
smabject, 
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so Basilides says, suffering is the consequence and the proof 
of sin, if not of actual sin committed in this life, yet of an 
inherited tendency to sin; otherwise we accuse the Divine 
Constitution of the world. “ And I will admit anything,” 
he cries, “rather than admit that the Divine Constitution 
of the world is evil” (wart gpm yap paddor i) xaxoy To 
mpovooir éom), (Strom., iv, 12. 84, p, 217)! 

3. And this leads us to the keystone of the Basilidian as 
of the Buddhist system—the fatal law of transmigration 
which governs all things in heaven and earth. Every act 
produces fruit, so every life bears the burden of its 
fraitage in the following rebirth, “ Basilides lays down 
(ro Bagtheliy 1) trrofecrs) that the soul has previously 
sinned in another life, and endures its punishment here, 
the elect with honour by martyrdom, and the rest purified 
by appropriate punishment” (Clem. Strom,, iv, 12. 85, 
p. 217). And again, “If any, then, of the Basilidians, by 
wuy of apology, should say that the martyr is punished 
for the sins committed before this present embodiment 
(woo Theée Tig evowpatooews), and that he will hereafter 
reap the fruit of his doing during the present life, for thus 
hus the constitution (of the world) been ordained, then we 
would ask him,” ete. (Clem. Strom., iv, 12. 90, p. 218), 
Origen says that Gasilides interpreted Romans vii, 9 os an 
apostolic reference to transmigration,’ and he complains in 
his Commentary on 8, Matthew iii that Basilides “deprived 
men of a salutary fear by teaching that transmigrations are 
the only punishments after death.”" The Basilidians inter- 
preted the phrase “unto the third and fourth peneration 
of them that hate Me" of this series of rehirths (Clem. 


' The Divine Providence (y wpdrum) plays a t in the Stoic 
thetorical literature of the cond century cn aw Piven applive to rn 
umverse, ond not to the individual, With Hasilides, Providence in the o 
srtine is an impossibility; he meana by it the constitution of the world “ involun- 
torily willed’ by “not-being God." 3 

* Origen expreaaly mentions tranamigration into bessts and birds © Dixit 
enim, inquit, Apostolus, quia eo viveham sine lege nliquundo, hoe asset 
ankaquam in istud corpus venirem, in om specie corporis vixi quae sly lege 
= ae niga acilicet vel avia.’* 

t. Hort. 
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Alex. Frag., 28, p. 338); and Basilides was logical when he 
said that the only sins which can be forgiven are involuntary 
sius and sins of ignorance (Clem. Strom., iv, p. 229). Every 
act is fruitful, and every sin of commission bears its fruit im 
a future life. 

4. We shall presently see that the Basilidian soul is not 
a simple, but a compound composed of various entities. 
These warring entities influence the uctions of the man; and 
as some of them have the character of animals and others of 
plants (Clem. Strom., ii, 20. 112, p. 176) they explain how 
rebirth in another than a human form is philosophically 
conceivable. I notice more especially the transmigration 
into plants, beeause this is a specifically Indian doctrine, 
although found occasionally among savage tribes of the 
Eastern seas.' 

5. Man is enthralled in the fatal bondage of rebirth, but 
during the present life his will is free. This 1s stated in the 
clearest manner. “If 1 persuade anyone that the soul is not 
a single entity, und that the sufferings of bad men are 
occasioned by the violence ef the ‘ appendages’ (a technical 
word of which more hereafter), then the wicked will have 
no small excuse to say I was compelled, carried away, 
involuntarily acted, nor did I will my deed, although the 
man was led by his lust for evil, and did not strugele against 
the compulsion of the ‘appendages.’ It behoves us to rise 
superior by virtue of our rationality, and to appear triumphant 
over the baser creature within us” (Clem. Strom., u, 20. 
113, 114, p. 176), And again, “Only let a man will to 
achieve the good, and he will obtain it” (Clem. Strom., lil, 
1. 2, p. 183). Man’s will is free to act, but the consequence 
of his action is inevitable: that is the sum and substance of 
the doctrine. 

6. With the freedom of the will comes the possibility of 
salvation, but the elect alone are saved, and the mass of 
mankind will remain bound everlastingly in the endless cycle 

1 Tylor (* Primitive Culture,"” 2nd ed., i, p. 6) amys that they may poessihly 


have been influenced by Indian ideas. Ovid mentions trinamigration inte plants, 
but this is the only instanee I can remember smong Western writers. 
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of causation and rebirth—a subject which I shall discuss at 
length in connection with the Basilidian theology. 

These are the fundamentul tenets of Basilides, and they 
are also the foundations which the Buddha laid, The 
inherency of suffering in existence, its cause rebirth, the 
freedom of the will, the salvation of the few, and, (if I may 
anticipate,) nirvana form an essential and the most important 
part of both their systems. There is, however, a divergence 
from the outset in one point, and in one point only. The 
Buddha had « practical end in view; he wished to discover 
and to preach the mode of liberation, For Busilides the way 
of salvation had been found in Christianity, and his purpose 
is purely philosophical, The burden of existence weighs 
upon him; bow shall he hurmonize the constitution of the 
world and the universality of suffering, how “justify the 
ways of God to men.” 

Kut granting the identity of Buddha’s and Basilides'’ 
ideas of suffering and transmigration, it may be urged that 
the coincidence is natural and accidental, that the origin 
of sin formed the starting-point of every form of gnosis, and 
that transmigration was a theory known to Hellenea and 
Egyptians. I reply that pessimism, the inherency of evil 
in all action, was alien to Greek modes of thought, and 
was never the bams of any Greek philosophy; while it has 
always been o marked peculiarity of Indian speculations, 
And I next proceed to show that the Basilidian theory 
of transmigration is exclusively Indian. I have already 
pointed out that Basilides adopted that rare form of 
metempsychosis, transmigration into plants, universal in 
India, but sporadic elsewhere. But let that pass. It is 
with the various stages in the transmigration theory that 
I wish to deal. 

It is usual to confound two very different sets of ideas, 
a series of rebirths ond the temporary or permanent 
lodgment of a spirit in a foreign body. Most nature. 
religions assume that the gods can take the form of men 
or beusts at plensure, and that certain men can chunge their 
shape into that of the inferior animals, Apollo und Athene, 
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changed for the nonce into birds upon a tree, overlook 
the windy plains of Troy ; or the transformations of Procris, 
of Narcissus, and of Daphne may serve for Greck examples, 
The much-imperilled soul of the ancient Egyptian had to 
put on many an animal shape and many a disguise to escape 
its ghostly enemies on the road to the blessed fields of Aru. 
Men everywhere believe in lycanthropy, the wandering of 
the soul in sleep, the power of witches to assume the shape 
of animals, In magic the process is reversed. Spirits no 
longer assume inferior shapes alone: they have the power 
of putting on the higher forms of gods and demons; but 
with this we are not here concerned, Suffice it to say that 
such temporary embodiments of the spirit in foreign forms 
refer to a totally different line of thought from a series of 
rebirths. They belong to animism—to the savage philosophy 
which distinguishes only between animate and imanimate, 
and which accounts for the travels of the soul in trance 
and dreams. They have nothing to do with the belief in 
a future life. 

Metempesychosis properly so called is of three kinds. Men 
have at all times and everywhere believed in the rebirth of 
a departed spirit. The soul of the deceased returns to earth 
in the person of a new-born infant of the family, whose 
looks and ways recall a thousand times a beloved memory, 
Or the soul may come to earth again in some stranger, the 
double of the dead. But this return of the soul is occasional 
and sporadic; it has not been sysatematized into a theory 
of the future life, It is u floating semi-conscions belief. 
Among the great nations of antiquity only two advanced 
further on this path—the Indians and the Gauls. Both 
held the doctrine of a future life with firmness, they knew 
it in detail, and with both of them transmigration is the 
universal law of humanity.’ It is no part of the common 
Aryan tradition (if such tradition or stock there ever was), 
nor does it occur in the earlier Vedas. The Greeks first 


' For Gallic and Celtic boliefs v. ** La Religion des Gaulois,"’ pur A. Bertrand, 
p. 270 ff, and Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, 1941. 
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learned the doctrine from Pherecydes and Pythagoras; and 
these great doctors doubtless learned it from the Cymri or 
Cimmerians of Asia Minor, who taught them other Gallic 
lore. But there is a third stage in the history of the 
doctrine. From the universal belief of India the Brahmans! 
evolved a profoundly philosophical theory peculiar to them- 
selves. In the popular belief each successive transmigration 
is occasioned by, but is not the result of, the previous life. 
The Indian philosophers introduced the law of cansality; 
enuses are equalled by their effects; and each rebirth is 
the exact resultant of the preceding lite. Transmigration 
is for them the reign of causal law in the spiritual world; it 
has the rigour, the universality, the invariability of Fate; 
it is the self-made destiny which overshadows man from the 
cradle to the grave: and it is this law which enabled 
Buddha, and Basilides after him, to explain the origin of 
evil, and the method of salvation,* 


Il. Psyvcnonocy. 


From this digression, necessary to avert any suspicion of 
a non-Indian origin, I proceed to consider the Busilidian 
psychology. The Buddhist doctrine of personality has 
mightily puzzled modern scholars, and the Basilidian theory 
of the soul was equally puzzling to Clement. He compares 
it to the Trojan horse which was full of warriors, and a little 
further on hesays that the Basilidians, like the Pythacoreans, 
believed in two soula (Strom., u, 20. 113, 114, p. 176), 
Three passages contain all that we know of Buasilides’ 
psychology. The first consists of Clement's summary, The 
Basilidians “are accustomed,” Clement saya, “ to ‘Gall the 


' (hr more probably the Ehishatrivas. 

2 Cm the Indian ideas of transmigration v, cha 
excellent work “ Die Philosophie der Upanishads" 
Philosophie, vol. i, pt, 2), iad Garbe, « Die 


Bie of Dr. P. Denasen's 
mish gemeine Geschichte der 
i¢ Samkhya-Pinlosophie, * p. 74 if. 
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passions Appendages,' stating that these are certain spirits 
which have a substantial existence, having been ‘ appended ’ 
to the rational soul in a certain primitive turmoil and con- 
fusion, and that again other bastard and alien natures of 
spirits grow upon these, as of a wolf, an ape, a lion, a goat, 
whose characteristics (say they) create illusions in the region 
of the soul, and nossimilate the desires of the soul to the 
animals: for they imitate the actions of those whose 
characteristics they wear, and not only are they familiar 
with the impulses and impressions of the irrational animals, 
but they even ape the movements and beauties of plants, 
because they likewise wear the characteristics of plants 
appended to them. Moreover [these Appendages| have 
properties of particular stnte like the hardness of a 
diamond.” ? (Strom., ii, 20. 112, 115, p. 176.) According 
to Clement, then, there is a rational soul (7 Aeyeey yruy7)). 
There are also certain appendages (zpocaptyara) adhering 
to it. These parasitic appendages are the various affections 
(ra wa@y) which have a substantial entity of their own 
(wrevpata twa xat ovciay ivapyetv). They ure intermixed 
with the rational soul by a primeval confusion, intermixed, 
be it noted, and not intermingled, since the whole process of 
evolution is to disentangle them. These entities, as well as 
the rational soul, remain always separate and distinct. 

Tho second passage is the extract (Strom., ui, 20. 115, 114, 
p. 176) from the work of Isidore “On the Attached (or 
Parasitic) Soul” (srepi rporpvois yvy7s), already quoted in 
connection with free-will. From it we learn that the soul is 
not a simple entity, that it suffers from the violence of the 
parasitic appendages, and that it can rise superior to them 
by virtue of its rationality. 

These extracts find their explanation and complement in 
the statements of Hippolytus (Haer., vii, c. 15, of. vii, «. 12), 


n technical word employed by Btsilides and by Isidore. 
Tertullian translates it ua ‘appendices’ (" geste § uppendicibus sensibas of 
affectitas,”’ Adv. Muarc., i, 25); and Dr. Hort also refers to M. Aurelius, mi, 3, 
with Gutnker’s note. ra wpornpriuers mizht be trantlated as parnsites which 
nitach themeelves externally, 

* T have adopted Dr, Hort's translation with « few alterations. 
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Basilides held that there were five separate entities in Jesus 
(and therefore in all the elect who are the sons of God), At 
His death the Sonship ascended into what, by anticipation, 
I shall call Nirvana; another part ascended to the Firma- 
ment, a third to the Aether, a fourth to the Air, and the 
corporeal part which suffered and died reverted to Formless- 
ness, ic. to matter. It would seom, therefore, that Busilides 
conceived of the elect, if not the natural man, as a compound 
of five entities—the highest being the rational part (also 
called the subtle part and the Sonship), the lowest the 
material body. The resemblance of this conception to the 
Buddhist theory of the Skandias is remarkable. Man is 
«a compound, say the Buddhists, of five Skandhas—or 
‘ageregates' us Professor Rhys Davids translates the word_ 
The highest is reason, the lowest the material body. The 
other three, in an ascending seale, are the Sensations, 
Abstract Ideas, and Potential Tendencies, So far as one 
can judge, the Gasilidian analysis of man is identical with 
the Buddhist. 

Did Basilides go further? Did he, like the Buddhiat, 
deny the existence of the soul? Wecannotsay. Clement 
certainly talks of ‘the rational soul,’ as he naturally would; 
but Isidore neither mentions nor implies it, and he employs 
vo Aoyierixoy When we should have expected a Aoyexn vruyqy. 
We learn from Hippolytus that the proper region of the 
qruy7) was the air; and in Basilides’ fivefold division of 
man there is no room for a soul in the ordinary sense, 

I may here note the employment of two technical expres- 
sions, Ignorance and Formleasness (4 aryroia and 1) dpopeia). 
The Great Ignorance which (es we shall see) makes the 
world content to exist without a thought of Nirvana ig 
a translation of the Buddhist Avijja (Avidya). Avijja 
has a double aspect.! It is at the root of all desire for 
& sensuous existence, and is therefore the origin of all evil. 
On the other bond, take consciousness away and there ia 





‘ For the double as of Avidya, Deusen, “ Die Philoao 
Upanichnd's,”* p. 217 (Aileetacine Geachizhse der der Philosophie), pha 
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left neither knowledge of Nirvana nor feeling of suffering. 
Tt is with this latter connotation that Basilides talks of ‘the 
great ignorance.’ 

The second word is Formlessness (7) doppia), used six 
times in Hippol. Haer., vu, o. 14, 14, as an equivalent for 
the blind material world. Now the words Ripam and 
Arapam, Form and Formlessness, play a great part in 
Buddhist psychology, but with a different signification. 
Natural objects when present to perception have form ; 
ideas presented to the reason are formless." The Basilidian 
apopdia is different, it corresponds more closely to the con- 
eeption of Prakritimnature unperceived in consciousness, 


Il. Meraryysics. 


Whether Basilides postulates a soul or not, he certainly 
postulates a God. But his God is the most abstract, the 
most remote that ever was imagined. Like Philo and the 
Alexandrian Jews, the Gnostics, and the later Kabbalists, 
he declares the Absolute God to be unknowable ond 
unutterable, unpredicable, inconceivable, But no one has 
equalled Basilides in the energy of his expression. He 
strains negations to the utmost. ‘ Not-being God" (ove dy 
Geos) is Basilides’ name for Him. He will not use the article, 
Oo ovx Gy Geos, although Hippolytus does so. To assert that 
God exists is to affirm a predicate, and He who is unknowable 
is above all predicates. But there is an earlier stage than 
‘not-being God.’ “ Was when was nothing,’ nor was that 
nothing any kind of entity, but in plain, unreserved, 
unequivocal language, there was altogether nothing. And 
when I say ‘was,’ I do not assert that ‘there was,’ but 
I merely indicate my meaning when I affirm that there was 

‘vy. “A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics" (translation of ths 
Dhamma Sangani), Or. Trans. Fund, vol. xii, by Mra. Rhys Davids: Totrod., 
ve is ive dv obtdy, ete. (Hippolytus, Haur., vii, e, 8). 
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altogether nothing.” Absolute existence is absolute nothing, 
said Basilides, anticipating Hegel. 

From nothing one passes to the germ of something. 
Beside ‘not-being God' there exists the world conceived 
as a secd-mnss, posterior to Him in thought, but co-eternal 
with Him in reality. ‘This seed-mass () wavoweppia) is 
conceived both as an ideal cosmic germ (ro eompexov orépya) 
and as a mass of individual seeds, the world of actuality 
(4 wavereppia Tov sepov), precisely as Prakriti bears the 
same double signification im the Sankhbya philosophy.’ The 
relation of not-being God to the cosmic germ is deseribed 
as follows :-—* When there was nothing, neither matter, nor 
substance, nor entity, nor simple, nor compound, nor 
incomprehensible, nor imperceptible, nor man, nor angel, 
nor a God, nor anything that has a name, or can be 
perceived by sense, or conceived by mind, or what is of 
more subtle still, when every [predicate] has been removed, 
not-being God without or act of mind or sense, without 
plan, without purpose, without affection, without desire, 
willed to make the world. And when I say willed, | mean 
[an act] involuntary, irrational, insensible; and by the 
‘world’ I mean, not the world of length and breadth [the 
world of space], and which existed subsequently, and has 
a separate existence, but the germ of a world (wavoreppia 
adcpov). And the seed of the world held all things in 
itself, just as a grain of mustard-seed contains within the 
amallest body all things at once [in embryo], the roots, the 
trunk, the branches, and the leaves, the numberless seeds 
of other plants born of that one plant, each seed in its turn 
the parent of innumerable other seeds, 1 process many times 
repeated. Thus not-being God made u not-being world out 
of things that are not, casting down and depositing a certain 
single seed containing in itself the whole germ of the 
universe (owépua ti év Eyor wacay éy cavta THY ToD KoopaD 
mwavoteppiav)” (Hippol, Haer., vii, 9). This cosmic seed 


i 


i Hinter der als Litgam batividualisterten Prakriti steht die uleemene, 
Koumische Prakriti, ohne dasa von ihr weiter die Rede ware" (Deussen, “Die 
los der Upanishad*a,"’ p, 217). 


thie not-being world, is purely ideal, like not-being God: 
it is beyond all predicate; “the not-being seed of the 
world which had been deposited by not-being God’ 
(Haer., vii, ¢. 9), 

From the transcendental cosmic seed we pass to the 
individual seeds which in their ag¢ecregate form the actual 
world. ‘The non-existent seed of the world constitutes 
at the same time the germ of a multitude of forma and 
a multitude of substances’ (Haer., vii, c. 9). “It had all 
seeds treasured up and reposing in itself just us not-being 
entities, and designed to come into being by ‘not-being 
God'" (Haer., vii, c. 10). But how existence evolves itself 
from non-existence Basilides cannot say. ‘ Whatsoever 
I affirm to have been made after these, ask no question 
as to whence” (Haer., vii, c. 10), The Buddhists also 
asserted that from the non-existent the existent is evolved.) 
But “ Buddhism does not attempt to solve the problem of the 
primary origin of all things. ‘When Malunka asked the 
Buddha whether the existence of the world is eternal or not 
eternal, he made him no reply.’ ""? 

The actual world, then, according to Basilides, is preceded 
by an ideal world deposited by an ideal God,’ But this is 
evidently a mere accommodation to the infirmity of human 
thought. We shall see hereafter that the world of actuality 
has no end. We may conclude that it had no beginning, 
and that creation is a mere fiction of the mind, But neither 
Basilides nor the Buddha definitely say so. 

From cloudland we pass to reality. This spawn of the 
world, this chaotic and conglomerated seed-mass, has all 
entities, all realities stored up, entangled, and confounded 
in itself. Tt evolves these entities by « process of dis- 
erimination and differentiation, and it has three fundamental 
qualities which correspond with the three Gunas. This last 


' “Nuch der Ansicht der Buddhisten gelt das Seiende aus dem Nichtaeiendan 
nt urs Garbe, quoting Vansipeniniens (“Die Samkbyu Philossphie,” 
| ai ihis i | Professor T. Ww. Rhys Duvids, [. AT. Compare his 
 Dislognes of the Bucldia pp. 187, 168. 
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is evident from the description of the triple Sonship. We 
have the light or subtle (70 Aewroepes) and the dense’ = 
Sattvam and Tamas. Between these two is the second 
Sonship in the region of ta wd#y=Rajas,’ This seed-mass 
proceeds to evolve itself in obedience to a double law. 
First: each individual seed, eternal in itself, eternally acta 
in accordance with its original nature, and without exterior 
government or aid. “The things which are generated are 
produced according to nature, as has been declared already 
by Him who calculates things future, when they ought 
[to be], and what sort they ought [to be], and how they 
ought [to be]. And of these no one is superintendent, or 
thought-taker (porrierns), or demiurge ; for sufficeth to 
them that caleulation which the not-being One calculated 
when He made them” (Haer., vii, c. 12). The second law 
ia that everything ascends, and nothing descended. The 
whole scheme of salvation, according to Basilides, is founded 
upon this. “Nothing descended from above,” he says, 
speaking of the Gospel (Haer., vn, c. 13). And agam, 
“All things press from below upwards, from the worse 
to the better. Nor among things superior is any so 
senseless as to descend below” (Haer., vu, c. 10). 

Basilides classifies all existences (ra dyra) as either 
mundane or supra-mundane. The supra-mundane corre- 
sponds to Lokuttara, which is the same as the region of 
Nirvana: the mundane includes everything below it. This 
is Basilides’ primary classification,’ and it is also the chief 
division of the Buddhists. But we find another and 


i Basilides for rather Hippolytus) does not give us the exact Grock oguivale 
for the second and third Gages The second Sonchip is onlled 4 har 
videqs] (Huer., vii, ¢. 10), The third Sonship is the Sonship “* left behind o 
‘ormlessnena"’ (Haer., vii, ¢. 14). The second Sonship is leas deeply embedded 
in the material world, and resides in the Aether, the region of the Great Archon 
(Haer., vii, ¢, 10 and 11). ~~ 
2 Prakriti, says Dieussen, ** besteht aus den drei Gupa’s (am besten als Foktoren 
oo Ubersetaen . . >) Suttvwm (dos Leichte, Helle, Intollektuello}, Rajas fides 
Bewegliche, ‘Treibende, Leidenschafiliche) und Tomns fdas Schwere tei 
suawcracertt i mi eae hype aesa Mischun der drei Gupa's beruht dis 
Ore iche Verschiedenbet cer Lafga’s.”” (** Die Philosophie der Upani r. 
a ais ai0.) | a | phie der Upanishad’s,” 
® Pnsilides divides va Gera sit Blo rds tpoery ip wal wpdras | Litipdar : 
aokerras wer abrhe th ode ta dopo, th Be te dorepadon op e 11). - 
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subsidiary division, peculiar to Basilides, which carries us 
much farther. According to this there sre five spheres. 
The highest is the region of ‘not-being God,’ of the 
supra-mundane, the dorepxospia, of the Lokuttara, that is, 
Nirvana. It is separated from the mundane world by the 
second sphere, which is the Firmament—the abode of the 
Holy or Limitary Spirit. The Aether forms the third aphere, 
the region called the Ogdoad, extending from the Firmament 
to the Moon, This is the sphere of the Great Archon, 
“more potent than things potent, wiser than things wise,” 
the unutteruble. ‘The fourth sphere embraces the region 
of the Air—the Hebdomad and habitution of the Lesser 
Archon, whose name is apeakable and who inspired the 
Prophets. Lastly, we have the Earth, the place of 
Formlessness and Matter, “where men sit and hear each 
other groan.” ! Each of these regions, or tomo, has its 
Treasury, and is filled with innumerable beings whose nature 


' The not-being God and the first Sonship abide in the dwepedopeo (Taer., vii, 
c. 10). The Pirmament is hutween the drepedowa and the Kosmos (rreptapa 
raw drepeoruler eal rod edopow pers) reraypiror: Vil, ©. 11). Tt is the abode 
of the Holy Spirit, ulso called the Limitary Spirit (ro &¢ pereli vao aderpow wal 
rae Grepeorulew pelipor rete. torre Grep fori mal Gyior, etc. vii, ¢. 11), 
Por the division of the universe below the Firmament into Ogdoad, Hebdom 
and Formiessness, v. vii, ¢. 15. The highest of these regions is the Cwdoad, 
the region of the Acther and the seat of the Great Archon (afry éerur 4 eo’ 
airrots dyloas Acpoudrn, drow dotie & péyas Epo cabiperos: eaeur oly rir 
i pgp eric, reurérri rhe elfépuow, abrhy eipydeoro b Squrowryes db meyer 
wopes: vii,e. 11). ‘This region extends to the moon (ret Bpyorros rot ef rice 
ra oliépe Srv plype ooddens dvix: vil, ec. 12). The greatness of the (reat 
sabes requenily extolled: “* He is im rant-whpethr ethan Pangan eT 
otent than things potent, wiser than things wise, and his beauty ax “yr 5 
Peautiful *” (vii, «. rh). He surpasses crag elke except the Sonship lett beh: na 
(vii, c. 11). He believes the Kosmos to be His creation, and that there 
nothing higher than Himself (vii, c. 11), To is called demiurge and God (rby 
Lai irae Dprararspor Gedy: Vil, a. 12). The region below the Ogdoad ia the 
sbdomad, the region of the Air which extends from the moon to the. carth 
(weAdent . . . dxeiBer yap dbp alfitpes Siaxplrerai: vii, ¢. 12}; (enAstrar 4 rower 
aires EAfouas: vii, ¢ 12). The second Archon, like tho first, is ailministrator 
and demiurge (in appearance) of all subject to him (Bwucpras eal Snaioupydr: 
vii, e. 13). Ho is the God of Abraham nnd inspired the Prophets (vit, ¢. 13). 
The Great Archon is dppyror, puri 82 4 TH38oeas (vii, c. 13). Tho distinction 
between the two Archona, in Hasilides’ opinion, probably corresponded to the 
Gnostic distinction tetween Yahve and are T ” abe apa Sa lowest 
bere (Suderqua ch wal quae teow dere 4 duopeia: vii, ¢. i). The 
Bee {Reems 7 at When to tho Hebdomedy and lastly to ws (vi, c. 14) 
The body of Jesus reverts to Formlessmess, and His psychical part to tho 
Hetdomad (vii, ©. 15). 
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fits them for it. Some are destined to a further process of 
refinement and ascent; others have reached the final stage 
of which their nature is capable, and ascend no further. 
All this is partly Gnostic, partly the popular physies of the 
time, and Hasilides uses Gnostic terms throughout—Archon, 
Ogdond, Hebdomad, Principalities and Powers, @nravpol, 
yep, and toro! But this fivefold division, combined with 
the law that nothing descends from the stage in which it is, 
enables him to present the world-process with a sharpness 
of outline and firmness of detail impossible to the Buddhists, 
whose spirits wander aimlessly through multitudinous worlds 
from heaven to earth, from earth to hell. 

If now we return to Basilides’ scheme of Metaphysics 
as a whole, with the exception of ‘ not-being God’ and the 
fivefold division of the spheres, everything in that scheme 
is evidently Buddhist. It is impossible to mistake the 
general identity. Barth sums up the groundwork of the 
Sinkhya and Buddhist metaphysics thus:—“ Instead of 
orginising itself under the direction of a conscious, 
intelligent, divine being, the primary substance of things 
is represented as manifesting itself directly without the 
interposition of any personal agent, by the development 
of the material world and contingent existences. It is then 
simply, and by whatever name it may be called, the aaat, 
the not-existent, the indeterminate, the tdistinct, passing 
into existence—chaos, in other words, extricating itself 
from disorder by its own energies. When systematised, 
this solution will on one side have its counterpart in the 
metaphysics of Buddhism, while on the other it will issue 
m the Sinkhya philosophy.”? “The whole theory of the 
Basilidians consists of the confusion of a seed-mass, and the 
sorting and restoration into their proper places of things 
so confused.” " The cosmic germ, the derivation of existence 


* Even the region (ywplow rod paxaplev: Hacr., vil, c. 10) of the ineffoly 
rhe tan had ite aa" ey A Tees, vii, c, 14), iy ; 
"Lhe Religions of India,"* by A. Harth, translated by the Rev. | | 
(Tr Panga . nage . 68. ian oe 
9 yop obrae f derdtecis otryyvers olovel xarewepular aol bu Acweneris seat 
_MeaTOCT at Tar cr pee_uetrer sis Ta alee (Haer., vii, c. tae i 





from non-entity, the evolution of the chaotic seed-mass by p 
differentiation and selection, the absence of all government, 
the only law the law imposed on each unit by its nature, 
these are fundamental ideas common to Basilides and the . 
Buddhists. But can we go further? Can we, for instance, = | 
identify ‘ Formlessness’ with Prakriti, and the conscious 
spirits in earth, air, and aether with Purusha?! Like 
Prakriti ‘Formlessness’ is always single, while the spirits 
and entities of the Ogdoad, the Hebdomad, and the Earth 
7 are innumerable like Purusha; in the Indian and the 
Basilidian scheme the Purusha and the Prakriti are closely 
entangled and intertwined: in both they are capable of 
ultimate separation. But how far the identity of the two 
systems went, we cannot say; our evidence is very frag- 
mentary, and we have no right to go beyond it. 
So far I have followed Basilides upon purely Indian 
ground,? IT now turn to him as a Christian theologian. 


* For Prokriti and Purosha v. Deuseen, ** Dio epg aim der Upanishad"s,"’ 
PP: 216-219, and Garbe, ** Dic Simkhya-Philosophie,"” p. 204 1. 

2 Hasilides’ repute for Hellenism is mainly founded on ria Metaphysics, but it 
doe# not amount to much, The attempt of Hippolyies to uffilinte the architertome 
idena of the systern. u on Aristotle hus lone been ubancloned; and modern eritioa 
are divided between Hlnto and the Stoa, * Not-being God" and the ries 
a ard oxpressions which go back throngh Philo to Pluto, bot there 

Platoniam in Basilides’ use of them, Avonrding to Plate thot which im 
rset Tht sbetas is the ideal rood ; but tho ote de Gedy of Basilides ja the first 
of evolution frum the Absolute; it is only in his Theology that *not-being 
* becomes the ideal good. Nor has the * not-heing worl any pea 
een the invisible world of the Tlatonic ideas; it is the embryonic ge 
vostmic Prakriti, ‘The corrective power of suffering is ao Platonic idea, but ‘it is 
upplied for the explanation of the value of martyrdom, and not to the 
ol the world, These ideas ure common to Philo, , ind Clement (oid stotes 
peréxe: 6 eds), and were part of the mental equipment ul the time; they do 
not necessurily imply any knowledge at first-hund of the master, The word 
is used by Plato (‘Timseus, 74, ¢. i and by Aristotle with reference to 
Anaxagoras, but in neither case in the Basildian ange. olghae cet 
the analogies between Basilides und Anaxagoras. Anmanforne sti is ployed 
theory of the universe with an infinite numb fof seeds, but apart Pate this yp 
i no resemblance between the two . The seeds of Anaxagoras are 
different from each other ; they « are moved little by little at « time ty 


spociiienl| 
mind, which orders. a Order arises from their commixture, 
dessspbioe tke that os ration. Then i is an express denial of fote and chanoo 


Ritter, Hist. Anc. Phil., i, p. 264 #., Eng. trons.}, The alleged resemblances 
ts Stoiviam are bused om is mappial Pantheism of Basilides, and are genaral. 
But * poste rac: God" 44 not consubstuntial with the world, and bas no further 

on with it after i¢ is started, The Boddbist eyiotleais alana 5 meets all 
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IV. THeonocy. 


For Basilides was a sincere Christian in his own belief. 
He was probably not conscious of any sensible difference 
from the ordinary Christians around him, at least not of any 
difference greater than that which might reasonably separate 
a philosopher from a simple believer, except in one point 
only. He pointedly refused to accept the belief in our 
Lord’s impeccability. He admitted that our Lord did not 
sin, but he would not say that His material body was not 
sinful; he would not say “non potuit peccare.” But in 
everything else he appears at first sight orthodox. He 
frankly accepted Christianity as a historical fact and us 
arule of life. There is nothing docetic in his philosophy, 
“Jesus was born,” !' and “all the events in our Lord's life 
occurred in the same manner as they have been described in 
the Gospels.” Sasilides was acquainted with o considerable 
portion of the New Testament. He quotes 8S. Luke and 
§. John, and the whole scheme of his theology is in reality 
little more than the Basilidian expansion of the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. His great work the “‘ Exegetica ” is anid 
to have been a Gospel commentary. He delights to interpret 
some of the Pauline Epistles, especially the Epistle to the 
Romans, and he appears to have known the Acts of the 
Apostles, Ist Peter, and the Epistle to the Hebrows. More- 
over, be treats the Old Testament with a respect somewhat 
unusual among the Gnostics. His reverence for our Lord 
and his admiration of the moral law are marked characteristics 
of the man. 

Nor is his exegesis, startling though it be, anything 
extraordinary in the uge of Hadrian. Unlike Marcion and 
Valentinus, he did not violently alter or mutilate the text of 


* Tt is always necessary te idlistingnish betwoon Jeays aod Chrestos { ‘ 

with the Gnostics. Hippolytus uset the word * Christ’ in gale it anes 

af ae eens ares eg if), ad whether Basilides uve it this limited 
| mie not clear. The Son of Mary is alwavs Jeson in the cc. 

ifs foe ory ts nlways Jewon in the innEty of 
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Scripture, so fur at least us we can judge. His canon of inter- 
pretation is that of most philosophers of his time, the same 
canon which Dio Chrysostom and Aristides apply to the 
Homeric poems, an arbitrary adaptation of the meaning to 
a preconceived philosophy. Nay, we might go a step further 
and aay that, granting him his own interpretation, he might 
have accepted considerable portions of the Nicene Creed, had 
it then been formulated. At first sicht he is the most 
orthodox of all the Gnostics; a Bible Christian one might 
almost call him. 

But granting that Christianity was historically true, and 
an absolute rule of conduct, it wanted a philosophy. The 
age of Hadrian was enamoured of philosophy: it had just 
uwukened to a general sense of human suffering, and as 
a rule it accepted in popular form the Stoic idea of a 
Divine Providence which governed the world. Christianity 
presented for the first time the problems of Humanity in 
a new and universal form. What is the origin of sin? 
what the method of salvation? The Basilidian scheme is 
an auswer to these questions. 

Basilides bases his theology on the baptismal formula, the 
doctrine of the Holy ‘Trinity. The “Ineconceivable and 
Blessed not-being God” (Haer., vii, ec. 14) is the Father. 
The Sonship (j wicrys) is consubstantial with Him (ope- 
ovciog; Huer., vii, c. 10). The Holy Spirit is inseparable 
from, but not consubstantial with the Sonship (Haer., vu, 
e. LO). With this Basilides starts, and develops his 
philosophy by the aid of two ideas, the Sonship and the 
Evangel, 

The Father is inconveivable, and above all created things 
or human predicates. ‘he Sonship, on the contrary, is 
deposited in the cosmic germ, but being consubstantial 
with the Father, cannot stay there; it must be restored to 
communion with Him, and its evolution is the history of the 
world-process (Haer., vii, c. 10). Hut this Sonship is not 
single; it is a collective germ, containing the seeds of 
many Sons within iteelf, und according to the Basilidian 
metaphysie it ought to have a twofold division, the 
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supra-mundane and the mundane. But Basilides insists 
that it is threefold: jw cv atr@ omréppati vidrns tpmpepire 
Kara TavrTa TH ovK dvte Oe@ duoobcios, yearns) éF ote dvrow 
(Haer., vii, c. 10). The refined or subtle Sonship (ro 
Aerrowepés), free from all cosmic stain, ascends at once 
with the deposition of the seed in pre-cosmic time to the 
region of the Father (Haer., vii, c. 10); or in other words, 
seeing that the deposition of the eosmic seed is a mere 
figment of human thought, the primal Sonship was with the 
Father from eternity. The grosser Souship (3) wayuperrépa) 
is more or less entangled in the seed-mass and remains 
behind. But the more aetherial part of it, less heavily 
clogged, ascends (also in pre-cosmic time) to the region of 
the Great Archon, whom it illuminates and instructs. This 
is the second Sonship (Haer., vii, ce. 10). With this second 
Sonship, however, must be classed the Son dwelling in the 
Hebdomad with the Archon of the acrial and psychie world 
(Haer., vii, e. 12). The third Sonship is deeply submerged 
in the material world of Formlessness, and first disentangles 
itself in the Son of Mary, the prototype of all the Sona of 
God on earth (Haer., vii, ce. 14). 

Before we go further we must pause 1 moment. It js 
clear that, under the Basilidian scheme, ench region of 
Being (except the region of the Holy Spirit), required 
a Sonship for itself, whose business it was to illuminate ancl 
benefit that region; and this corresponds with the actual 
enumeration. Why, then, does Basilides insist on a threefold 
division? The logical division would have been twofold, the 
actunl one is fourfold, Busilides was doubtless influenced 
by the doctrine of the three Gunas, but there was probably 
a Christian element at work. The first Sonship corresponds 
with the Son who “is in the bosom of the Father from 
eternity’; the second corresponds, in position at uny rate, 
with the Son “by whom all things were made,” since this 
is called the Son of the Great Archon, who Ima pines 
Himself to be the Creator; while the third is the historical 
Christ. 

Since the Holy Spirit is inseparable from the Sonship 








there must have been a tripartite division of the Holy 
Spirit also. Hippolytus mentions only one, the pefopor 
wveijpa (Hner., vii, c. 11); Clement mentions a second, 

70 diaxovoumevoy mretua (Strom., ii, 8. 36, p. 162, and 
Frag., p. 337). The Limitary Spirit accompanies the first 
Sonship on His upward flight, but not being consubstantial 
with Him is left behind in the adjacent firmament.! He has 
a distinct entity, although scarcely a distinct personality, and 
the Sonship is related to the Holy Spirit as o bird to its 
wing, or a pot of myrrh to the fragrance it exhales (Huer., 
vii, e. 10), The second and third Sonships are atcompanied 
by ‘the * ministering’ Spirit, but as the Spirit cannot descend 
from a higher to a lower sphere the ‘ ministering Spirit’ of 
ench must be regarded as distinct; and it is evident that 
when each Sonship finally ascends to the region of ‘ not- 
being God’ the accompanying Spirit must be left behind in 
the region of the Firmament. 

The second factor is the advent of the Gospel, for 
“although nothing descended from above, yet from above 
the Gospel really came” (Haer., vii, ce, 15). It came us 
naphtha catches fire from o spark, and each sphere m turn 
caught the glory from the sphere above it, The Ogdoad, 
the region of the Great Archon, was illuminated first; his 
ignorance was enlightened, he confessed his sin, and his 
awe-struck mind learned that “fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning of wisdom” (Haer., vii, ec. 14; ef. Strom., ii, 
8. 36, p. 162), From the world of the Ogdoad the Gospel 
Fie to the Hebdomad, and from thence to the earth. 
Each world has been illuminated and evangelized in turn. 

What, then, is this Evangel? It is the knowledge of 
supra-mundane and celestial things, to know what is the 
Father, the ‘ not-being God,’ what the Son, and what the 





sirius (0.10) dire of cir widryres (Haer., vit, c. 10, 
ite (ce. 10) ey A rir Fimitary Spit tothe cond Sonship 
. | x). But there is evident! 2 egy some confusion, since he etplains 
Ess Birth eocl ne) enter into the communion wee Tet 
lsver ean ra have checked the upward flight of the second 
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Holy Spirit. To know this, and to know what is the con- 
stitution of the universe, the differentiation, the perfecting, 
the restoration of all things, that is the fourfold wisdom 
(Haer., vii, c, 14). 

The advent of the Gospel is a world event. And here 
we come upon a striking application of un Indian belief. 
The novelty of Christianity profoundly impressed the Church 
of the first two centuries; it was a characteristic note of early 
Christianity. But none seized on it more powerfully than 
the Gnostics; it is a keystone in the theories of Marcion 
and Vulentinus as well as of Basilides. With Basilides the 
time of Jesus’ birth was determined by the conjunction of the 
stars, for although the stars, he holds, do not determine the 
destiny of man, they control the hour of his birth. And 80, 
when Jesus was born, a new Kalpa or Yug began,* a world 
period which will end when ull the Sonship has been gathered 
in and the consummation of all things takes place. For the 
third Sonship is not exhausted by Jesus any more than the 
second Sonship is exhausted by Christ, It embraces all the 
Sons of God left behind in the muterial mass? Jesus lived 
the life narrated in the Gospels; he is “ the first-fruits of 
the discrimination of the things confused” (Haer., vii, o, 15), 
and all the Sons of God must follow in His stepe (Haer., vii, 
ec: 14, 15). They are the elect (# exroy?), und their very 
nature ensures their ultimate salvation, although the time 
may be postponed by voluntary sin. It is neither the 
Valentinian gnosis nor the contemplative absorption of 
the Buddhist which enables them to apprehend the Gospel, 
but itis Faith. Faith (4 wictis), according to the Basilidian 


‘ris dor é ote dy, tis  wldrys, tf th aye Trivaa, tit y Tor GAs 
aatornery, tov taira dwoxoractateerar abry dovly 4 codla dy bertyply 
Aeyoutrn |Haer., vii, ¢. 14); ef. Clem. Strom., i, 8. au, Pp. 162. Thy HorAntie 
airrod (of the Great Archon) pafoe «Aq@ijva dpyhy yerdipevoe Toplas ule 
epirqricie te eal Sexprrinie eal reAewrieds nal dworatarverisis, These words 
recall the ‘fourfold path’ of the Huddha, but whilo the latter is moral the 
fourfold wisdom of Hasilides is intellectual, Each of the four acljectives empleyed 
by Clement bears a tochnical menning in the [nsilidion philoenphy, j 

"dy vip, gmat, wal abris [8 Sethp] ted yirecw aderipur ral ip aw 

u acter dr re prpike wpodchopicuiros cupe (Toer., vii, e. 15), 

2 fl oly Bei erocohipijra tas ra tines ton Beat (Huor., vii, 0, 1d, 





definition, is the intellectual apprehension of and belief in 
undemonstrable truths, an intuitive grasp of the teaching 
of the Gospel (ra pad@yuata) when presented to a kindred 
soul (Clem. Strom., ii, 3. 10, p. 156, and ii, 6.27, p. 160). 
By this faith the elect,' the believer by nature, arrives at 
a stage of serene blessedness, fulfilling the divinely con- 
stituted law which requires him to be in a state of eharity 
with all things, neither desiring nor hating anything (Clem. 
Strom., iv, 12. 88, p. 217)2 All passion, all desire is past : 
surely the elect has attained to the dignity of an Arahat. 

Tf the Pauline terms Faith and Election ure essential 
terms of Basilides’ teaching, perfection and restoration are so 
equally. Jesus suffered and died, and His material part was 
restored to the Formlessness to which it belonged. The 
psyche ascended to the Hebdomad, and the regions of the 
Great Archon and of the Holy Spirit received such elements 
of His personality as were peculiar to them, while the third 
Sonship seeended through all these regions to the ‘ Blessed 
Sonship,” which had been from the beginning with the 
Father—the ‘not-being God.’ And in like manner ua Jesus 
ascended, so must all the elect ascend (Haer., vii, ¢, 15). 
Now this region at which they arrive, and this communion 
with ‘not-being God,’ ‘the Inconccivable and Blessed,’ is 
none other than Nirvane. And, like Nirvana, it is a state 
to be passionately desired. “For every nature desires that 
[not-being God] on account of a superabundance of [its] 
beauty and [its] bloom,” and “that blessed region which 
words cannot express nor reason grasp" (Haer., vii, e. 10).2 


' The giwer wirths and the deAertés are convertible terms; gioe rurged eal 
deAterov Gerex (Strom., ¥, 1. 3, Bande 
; a It id ee LP pr dx Tu Ae yau Cekhwaras Tov Geom , 4 ke rh yore 

frarre fry arogd(ove wpis Th wae Geerrd. ** |tis one part of the declared 
- will of God" to be in a state of charity with all things, because all [individual 
things bear o relution to the whole, ie. the general scheme of the Kosmos." 
This “ declored will of God’ js the constitution of the universe “ involuntarily 
willed by not-baing God.” “ Deus net amat nee adit’ a fundamental maxim 
of all Indian philosophy as well a of Spinoz, and to attribute a state of churity 
to ‘not-being God,’ as some commentators do, is to furnish with morality 
a being above all prediontes, | 

1 Toe poe Lipari ph Sercnerov wqde yaparrypurdieal tore Ady 
xwplov. Prolessor Rhys Davids has pointed out to me that Nirvana ix, properly 
apeaking, a state ond not a region. Now Basilides certainly conreived that 
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From this state the Sons of God can never more descend, 
for them rebirth is over, all things ure at an end, When 
the last seed of the Sonship has been gathered in, the world- 
period is over, the ‘ Kalpa’ is completed, and the restoration 
of all things will take place. At present ‘the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together,” ! waiting for the 
manifestation of the Sons of God; it is disturbed by the 
birth pangs of the spiritual Sonship, and desires heights to 
which it can never attain. But when the Divine Licht is 
for ever withdrawn it will cease from unavailing trouble, 
sorrow and sighing will flee away, and ‘the great Ignorance’ 
will envelop everything (Haer., vii, c. 15). 


“Thy hand, Great Anarch, leta the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness eovers all. 


Basilides and the “ Dunciad™ arrive at the same happy 
eonclusion.* 

This, then, is the far-famed Basilidinn theology, a scheme 
immensely ingenious, boldly conceived, powerfully rensoned, 
sincerely believed. It is composed in unequal parts of 
Gnosticism, Christianity, and Buddhism. With the main 
stream of Syrian Gnosticism, which attained to Hellenic 
symmetry and form in the hands of Valentinus, Basilides 
was well acquainted. But he borrows little from it except 
the general problem. All the Gnosties agreed in placing 
the Absolute God beyond all human ken, they all assigned 
an inferior place to the Old ‘Testament dispensation, they 
entertained somewhat similar notions of the demiurge, and 


‘beily with not-being God" implied not only « state but a place, a supra- 
mundane region with its ‘treasury.’ We must remember that Basilides neuuiired 
his knowledge, not from learned Srimanas, but from the popular beliefs of 
Buddhist merchanta, and that ot this er iy the dontrines of the oldee 
Boddhism were falling into abeyance, and Boddha himself was wide] worshin 

Even Cloment was iware of that, But if Buddha were worshipped, he ust be 
somewhere ; he must have some shadowy existence in some supra-mundane region. 


' Apparently a fsvourite text with Busilides. Hippolytus twice quotes it 


“As i mere system of metuphysire the theory of Basitidos contains the 
Genres’ approweh to the on ption af a logical philosophy of the lute whie 
fhe history of anci sie. neil ot hgh aarp ace y abwolute wihtiek 


mexlern times." (Mansel, ‘Gnostic Heresies," p.163,) | ! Hegel am 
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they all set themselves to solve the problem of the origin 
of evil and the ascent of man. But beyond this Basilides 
has not much in common with the Gnostici. He borrows 
the terms Ogdoad and Hebdomad, and the division of the 
Spheres. He may have borrowed from his contemporary 
and fellow-townsman Valentinus the term “ Limitary Spirit,’ 
although the term is so essential to the Basilidian theology 
that, if borrowing there was at all, I suspect the borrowing 
was the other way. But in everything else Basilides and 
the Gnostici are opposed. Vor them the great fact of human 
hfe is the fatalism of the stars, and metempsychosis takes 
2 secondary place, The fatal nexus of rebirth determines 
Basilides’ philosophy, and astrology is scarcely of account. 
They proceed by emanations, and clothe their ideas in the 
garb of Babylonian or Egyptian mythology. Lasilides is 
comparatively free from mythology,! and argues vigorously 
against all emanation theories (Huer., vii, c. 10). They 
start with a fall from the Infinite to the F inite; he knows 
nothing of it. 

Basilides doubtless believed Christianity to be the main 
factor of his system. He frankly accepted the Gospel 
narrative, the evangelical morality, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Pauline terminology, His whole scheme is 
intended to show the udvent of the Gospel, how the Divine 
Sonship came into the world und gave the power to become 
sons of God to as many us are born of God. And his 
theology throws 4 suggestive light upon the doctrinal 
teaching, and the authority of the Gospels and Pauline 
Epistles in the Church of Alexandria when Hadrian reigned. 

. 
ai eee til omen! fl Die ere 
+ 251), The Ogdoad was doubtless inhabited by a number of abstract entities 
Yous, Phromesis Loges, and the rest mentioned by Iremen—hut not emanations 
as Irenicus and the Inter Basilidians held. All those were probably treated, like 
the Sonship, aa collective germs, and characteristic of the sphere. Tot these 


are midrely abstractions hypostutized after the Oriental fashion, They do nat 
iessenaril wear a cisshokignal or even an anthropomorphic dress. At the ane 





fime the spheres of the first ond second Archon were habited by inoomernhie 
hosts of Goyal, towels, and Surdwer, the Gnowtic counterpart of Greek 
demons, Jewish and Huddhist devas, who were reuily lo supply the later 


Basilidians at ance with « full-blown mythology. 


. 
—_ 


* by Whye Davida, ‘* Buddhist Suites," pp, 36-39. 
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But this Christianity appurent to the eye is profoundly 
Buddhist at the core, All things have their law of being 
in themselves: suffering is the concomitant of existence, 
rebirth is the result of former acts, and metempaychosis 
governs men with inflexible justice and with iron severity, 
The office of Jesus is the office of the Buddha;' the elect 
alone are saved, and the mass of mankind remains content 
to be born again: All things have their consummation im 
immense ignorance. But the Basilidian scheme is more 
grandiose than its prototype: in the place of unending 
turmoil it substitutes a world process of differentiation, for 
the release of the individual Arahat the cessation of the 
enrrows of the world; and it ia carried out with a historical 
character, a clearness of definition, and a rigour of logic 
which Buddhism never knew. 

Thus Busilides lived and taught, accounted an arch-heretic 
in after times, but in his own day an eminent doctor of 
the Church at Alexandria. He had constructed, so he 
thought, a vast théodicée, he had solved the problems of 
Free-will and Fate, he had explained the evolution of the 
Spheres, and of the innumerable spirits whieh dwell above 
and below the motions of the Moon, as well as of the 
Sons of God on earth, consubstantial with not-being God 
and desirous to return to Him. “ Vuin wisdom all, and false 
philosophy.” Buddhist metaphysics found little acceptance 
in Alexandria; they were too foreign to Hellenic modes of 
thought, and it was many centuries later when the legend 
of Barlanm and Josaphat firat attracted the mind of the 
West. The doctrines of Basilides were misunderstood by 
his eritica, and misinterpreted by his followers. Clement 
and Hippolytua prove their agreement and good faith by 
enabling ua to reconstruct the main outlines of the system, 
but they were frequently much puzzled. The followers of 
Basilides were contined for the most part to Alexandria and 


t You Bhagat make the effort: the Buddhas are only preachers" 


Rhys Davids, ** Buddhism," p. 107), Conpare the striking elaboration of the 
ae + Ba ; lampa unto yourselves,”’ in the Mahe Parinnabbins, translated 
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the Delta of the Nile; they were men of little note, probably 
Egyptianized Hellenes, and Hellenized Egyptians and Jews. 
They turned the Basilidian teaching into a wild farrago 
and an immoral cult. The doctrine of election lent itself 
to Antinomian licentiousness, and the moderate Clement 
reproaches them with their views of marriage; they scorned 
the sufferings of the Martyrs, and counted it wisdom to 
deny Christ. They delighted in emanations and astrology, 
divided the spheres into 365 heavens,! and placed the solar 
Abrasax? at its head, and they were famed above all other 
sects for their belief in the hidden virtues of stones, in 
talismans and spells, and all the products of Judwo- 
Egyptian Magic. These beliefs, the offspring of superstitious 
hearts and stuffed-up brains, bear as little resemblance to 
the teaching of Basilides as the confused medley called 
the religion of the Mandaites bears to the teaching of 


' Tt is clear from Hippolytus, vit, ¢. 14, that that “tedious treatise on the 
with Abrasax and the solar cult of the later Basilidinna, acted 

* The Abraxotd gems are nomerous, especially in the Delia of the Nile, and 
they are the only ottes which are certuin! y Gnostic. Hippolytus tells us (vii, ¢. 14) 
that Abraxas, or more properly Abrasax, was supreme lord of the 363 heavena, 
which represent the 365 days of ihe year. He bears therefore a solar charablar: 
and the Greek letters of his name have 365 for their numerical value (awl, f=i 
p= 100, a= 1, E=60,0=1, +=200=365), Neilos und Moithras give the samo 
arithmetical result. ‘The iconic representations of Abrasax on the; rupresent 
him in the main 2 an Egyptian alee deity. He has tho head of the solar hawk. 
the hind of Horus, or rather Horus himself, and the addition of  rudo cock’s 
comb on some pera may Tepresent, a in other cases, not o cock's head, but 
Hames or rays. With his le t hund Abrasax advances a shield, hia right hand 
holds « scourge upraised to strike. The scourge I identify with the £au of the 
Eeyption gods, and the wttitude recalls the attitude of M in Amon at Thebes. ‘The 
Abrasnx logs ure snakes, the symbols of the underworld. The bark of Ra is 
the sarcophagns of Seti I eerpenta represent the hidden fires of | inntion 
rn thus of Osiris ( ¥, #4 The Alabaster Sarcopliarus cf Oimenep 1 | Pat by 
J. Bonomi & S. Sharpo, 1864, pl. vii), Abrasax is often identified with’ Ino, 
und Ino is occasionally represented by an immense python for ever travelline— 
4 python stich a we tind om the walls of the same Seti’s tomb in the Valley 
of the Kings. These Abraxoid gems are magical talismans for the protection of 
the wearer. But Abrams: ia much more than #Aser aActieaxos, more than 
Anon-Ra ; he is the invention of Egyptian Jews and Gnostics, and has Jewish 
and even Svrinn clements in his composition. For Abrusux, ¥. King, “ The 
suey ond their Remains,” p.226 ff. Also Dr. Hort sv, Abrasar in Smith's 
‘a Dictionary of Chiristinn Biography.”' 
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the Baptist. The Basilidians and Basilides have little in 
common except the name. 

Tt is a fascinating spectacle, that inward struggle of the 
early Church in the generations that extend from the 
persecutions of Nero to the golden age of the elder Antonine. 
Qn one side was ranged the Christian consciousness, the 
organization, the simple faith, and solid virtues of obscure 
men; on the other side were learning and philosophy, 
poetry and genius. The Church was still largely Oriental 
in character, and Christian experience had not had time 
to formulate itself in universally accepted dogma. If the 
churches of Rome, of Antioch, and Asia Minor reeked with 
blood, these persecutions which made men shudder had not 
extended to the banks of the Euphrates or the Nile. While 
Rome and Asia Minor were engaged in building up the 
social and ecclesiastical organism, and in evolving the 
rudiments of the liturgy, the Oriental mind was busy 
in adapting Christianity to preconceived philosophies. 
Orthodox and Gnostics were sincere believers alike; alike 
they acknowledged the divinity of Christ, the novelty 
and the superiority of the Christian dispensation; they 
listened with curiosity and respect to the stories of those 
who had known the Apostles. But the Gnostic philosophies 
were pagan, no other, indeed, being then available, and for 
the early Christians Paganism was an instinctive barrier. 
Had the Gnostics prevailed Christinnity would have been 
at an end; happily it was the Church of the simple that 
triumphed. And yet, perhaps, something has been lost 
with the disappearance of the traces of the struggle, The 
historian may regret the loss of traditions which threatened 
to occupy @ place similar to that they hold in Mahommedan 
theology. Some great truths held alike by Orthodox and 
Gnostices were allowed to fall into the background. The 
Church resolutely set its face against all inquiries into the 
origin of evil. But whenever Christian poets and divines 
have dared to overleap the limits of our ignorance they have 
always begun with that first supposition of the Gnostics— 
the pre-existence of the soul. | 





“The soul that rises with us, oe Us oe: ' 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And comers from afar. 


And see the children sport upon the share, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
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Ant. XVI.—Nole on the Past Tense in Marathi. By Sres 
Koxow, of the University of Christiania, Norway. 


THe past tense in Marathi is formed by adding a suffix Ja. 
The same suffix is also used in Bihari, Oriya, Bengali, and 
Gujarati. This form has long been a puzzle to scholars. 
Mr. Beames, A Comparatice Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India, vol. iii, p. 135, compares the past tense 
in Slavonic languages; Dr. Hoernle, 4 Comparative Grammar 
of the Gaudian Languages, p. 139 f., derives /a from the suffix 
fe of the past participle passive in Sanskrit; and Sir Charles 
Lyall, A Sketch of the Hindustani Language, Edinburgh, 1880, 
p. 48 f., thinks that /« is a diminutive suffix added to the old 
past participle passive. This last. view is essentially the 
same as that held by Dr. Grierson, who some time ago, and 
before I had arrived at any independent opinion regarding 
the question, told me that he derives /@ from the Prakrit 
suffix i//a (Hemacandra, ii, 164). 

It is not my intention to discuss the whcte matter in this 
place. I hope that such a discussion will soon proceed from 
& more competent authority, and I shall only draw attention 
to some phonetical features in Marathi which will, in my 
opinion, throw some new light on the matter. 

It is a well-known fact that Marathi possesses two 
sounds, a dental and a cerebral one, but this fact has 
never, so far as I am aware, been satisfactorily explained. 

The cerebral / only occura between vowels, and its use is 
also in that position restricted. The Prakrits do not give 
any clue towards the solution of the question about its use. 
In most manuscripts the cerebral / is never written, while 
others, copied in South India, always use / instead of /. 
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An inspection of numerous instances in Marathi has led 
me to the following conclusion: Eeery single | between vowels 
in the Prakrits becomes | in Marathi, while 1 becomes 1. 

This rule does not apply to modern compounds, nor to 
tateamas and other borrowed words, and the initial / of 
postpositions is not changed after words ending im vowels. 
Tn other cases I have not found any exception to the rule. 

Single / between vowels becomes /. Thus, d/ekh*ne, to 
know, Prakrit ilakkAai; hal, time, Prakrit Adla; hala, black, 
Prakrit kdlaa; gafd, neck, Prakrit galaa; gaMne, to fall, 
Prakrit galai; gold, globe, Prakrit gdlaa; ddld, eye, Prakrit 
déiiaa; pal'n:, to run, Prakrit paldai; phal, fruit, Prakrit 
phala; miMne, to meet, Prakrit mi/ai; mule, on account of, 
Prakrit milénam; vifd/, impurity, Prakrit wittdls. 

Double / between vowels becomes // Thus, andi/, male, 
Prakrit *andilla; afi/, being in, Prakrit *antilla; ald, wet, 
Prakrit ollaa; kal, yesterday, Prakmit halla; ghdné, to 
throw, Prakrit ghaliat; taaMne, to go, Prakrit ecadlai (Hema- 
candra, iv, 231); cikhal, mud, Prakrit cikkhalia; #1, oil, 
Prakrit tela; pial, flower, Prakrit piulla; bane, to eny, 
Prakrit fofat; bai/, a bull, Prakrit betlla; bhulpe, to forget 
oneself, Prakrit J4udlai; cod, an elder, Prakrit radfilia. 

It seems to me that there can be no doubt regarding the 
existence of this law. And we are, I think, justified in 
using it for the explanation of dubious forms. Thus the 
form pahild, the first, must be derived from a hypothetical 
*prathiliag, and not from *prathi/aa. The Apabhraméa form 
pahila represents the modern, and not the Prakrit stage. 
A peld, his, must be compared with Prakrit appulfa. Further, 
the suffix /@ of the past tense must be derived from //aa, that 
is from i//aa, as Dr. Grierson thinks; compare Ardhamigadhi 
dnilliya, brought. 

It is of interest to note that the change of / to / is also 
found in Paidaci and in Culikapaidacika. The conditions 
seem to be exactly the same as in modern Marathi. Compare 
kulom, salilam, jalam, péfaki, Filé, but weehallanti. There is 
no connection between Murathi and these old dialects, but 
the coincidence shows that the law is an old one, and that 





it is not restricted to Marathi. I do not doubt that further 
investigations will show that / and / interchange according 
to the same law in other modern vernaculars where both 
sounds occur. 

Tt may be noted that » and » between vowels appear to 
be interchangeable in exactly the same way as was the case 
with /and /, That is to say, n is derived from a single, and 
n from a double ». We are, in this case, able to follow 
the development farther back. Ardhamigadhi, Jaina 
Maharastri, and Jaina Sauraseni change every single n 
between vowels to », but usually write » in the beginning 
of words, and wn between vowels. The oldest manuscripts 
prefer m in all positions, but » is very common in all paper 
manuscripts. Compare Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit- 
aprachen, § 224, 

Medial » is preserved in Marathi: thus, dn"n2, to fetch, 
Prakrit *inaanaam'; kon, who? Prakrit kd wpa or kd nu; 
‘én (-karain), therefore, Prakrit fénam; pan, but, Prakrit 
puna; bahin, siater, Prakrit bani. 

Medial mn becomes n: thus, dan, ear, Prakrit henna; don, 
two, Prakrit donni; dzund, old, Prakrit yennaa; ran, forest, 
Prakrit renna; vinariné, to entreat, Prakrit cimnavér; sine, 
gold, Prakrit sonmnaa. 


' Tdo not believe in the derivation of the infinitive suffix af from -aviyam. 
The suffix ana, ont in Apabhruméa (Hemacandra, iv, 411) certainly belongs te 
in ordinary verbal noun in «aa, and I am unable to explain the phonetical 
changes and the development of the sense of the form which must be supposed 
whun adopting the derivation from aniyan. The suffix aniya booumes opyye in 
Mahirastri, and Marathi agroes with that dialect in the formation of passive 
forms, lind? and especially Braj, on the other hand, show some pot all 
commection with Suuraseni (compare, for instance, kiyaw, dons, with Sauraseni 
hide, where Miharasytri hes foc), and awiya in Sanrasont becomes ania. 
I therefore think it probable that an old verbal noun in spas, corresponding 
to the Apabbratiia infinitive in toaw, hoe in Hind! been confuunded with a form 
derived from the participle of necessity in eniya, Such a suppotition would 
expliin the fact that the Hindi form in aa is used both os on infinitive and os 
a future participle pussive. In Murithi, however, the form in 9? is a pure verbal 
noun. And its derivation from aniya is, 1 think, phonetically impossible. A suffix 
-taadm, on the other hand, must become Marathi wF, Braj sem, and so forth. 
Compare the analogous development of the past participle passive, 
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There is, however, some uncertainty with regard to the 
matter. In the Dekhan every » is, at least in many places, 
pronounced as a dental, and we cannot, therefore, expect 
that the two sounds should be correctly distinguished. Thus 
we find ran and van, colour; dai and dni, and; and eo forth. 
The word rani, a queen, is probably correct. It is scarcely 
derived from a Prakrit *ranni, o5 the corresponding rdd 
usually preserves the long 4, and the analogy of this word 
should, therefore, be expected to counteract the shortening 
of @ in rami. The suffix an of the conjunctive participle 
would be against the rule, if it is in reality identical with 
Mahbarastri ama. The old forms in én, dni, and éniya make 
the explanation of this sufix very difficult, and T am not 
able to solve the question. Compare the old ablative suffixes 
pasuniyd, Auniya. Niyd seems to be a postposition of the 
ablative or the instrumental added to the old form in 4#, 
Compare Gujarati (i-)né. 

I have already mentioned that the suffix of the past tense 
probably goes back on an older if/aa, This suffix is in the 
Prakrits interchangeable with allaa and wllaa, and I think 
it probable that one of these latter forms occurs in past 
tenses such as buddid, he sank. 

There are in Marathi several irregular verbs, and some 
of these allow us to see that the //-suffix was really added 
to the past participle in fa. I shall make some remarks on 
a few of these forms. 

Poetical texts have preserved several old forms. Thus, 
kadhiyalé, taken out, for the modern fddhil?, where the old 
participle is clearly preserved. The same is the case with 
patali, went, from Prakrit pdittailina, Several such forms 
have been mentioned by Sir Charles Lyall, Le., and the 
reader may be referred to that work for further instances, 

The old participle is also easily recognizable in several 
forms in the modern language. Thus, ké/¢, done; géle, pone ; 
méle, dead, clearly contain the old Mahirastri participles 
kaa, gaa, maa, respectively. It is of interest to note that 
kéle is derived from kaa, and not from fia, hide, which latter 
form is common in Sauraseni. Pydlé, drunk, contains pia; 
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éhyalé, feared, dhia; and iya/%, put on, probably a *fiv. 
Fhalle, ate, is not clear to me. There exists a poetical form 
khddile, which seems to be the origin of it, but this latter 
form looks like a late loan-word from Sanskrit. 

The # of the past participle has been preserved im forms 
such as ghéf"/é, taken; ghafle, put; dhut"/é, washed; baghifle, 
seen; adugit/e, said; magif*le, asked. This ¢ must be traced 
back to a double ¢ in Prakrit, GAé*le is derived from 
ghetta, a form which must be inferred from Maharastri 
ghettiina. Ghai*le belongs to Prakrit ghallai, to throw, from 
which a past participle *giatia, that is ghalfa, might be 
formed. The / of the other forms must be explained after 
the analogy of Prakrit forms such as Aatta=jaa, killed ; 
kKhatta=khda, dug; that is, the ¢ of the suffix has been 
doubled under the influence of the accent. 

In miat*l2, said; khanf*le, dug; and Adfie, alain, a ¢ 
precedes the suffix /#. The form mAaf*/e is probably derived 
from a Prakrit “hAaitha, formed from *d/ds-ta, Just as /atfha, 
friendly, from */as-fa. It might, however, also be derived 
directly from the root bAa/. This verb is in Prakrit con- 
jugated as belonging to the 9th class, and the same was 
perhaps originally the case in Sanskrit. The forms ‘ianf*/e 
and Adf*/e are not clear to me. I may note that a form 
mantle, said, occurs in dialects. 

The mentioned forms are not all clear, but this much they 
show, that the suffix /@ ia an additional suffix added to the 


old past participle passive. 
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1. A Eecrirication. 


3, Fia San Francesco Poverino, Florence. 
January 9, 1902. 

My pear Proresson,—I have recently received a letter 
from General Houtum Schindler in Tehran, from which it 
appears that, quite unintentionally, I have misstated his 
views in my recent paper (J-R.A.S. for April, 1901) on 
“The Cities of Kirman.” I therefore hasten to set the 
matter right. In regard to the site of Sirjan (p. 282 of 
last year’s volume) I have misunderstood General Schindler 
in supposing that he had identified this place with the 
modern Sa‘idabad; on the contrary, General Schindler is of 
opinion that this, the older capital, probably stood in the 
Mashiz plain, which is considerably to the eastward of 
Sa‘idabad. In the second place, in connection with the 
etymology of the name Bardasir (note 1 to p. 283), 
General Schindler disclaims any reliance on the statements 
of the Persian dictionary called Miarhang-i-Anjuman Ard, 
which he knew to be misleading and incorrect.—Believe me 
to be, yours most truly, | 

G, Le Sreaxee. 


9 Tue Trerw SAHAMPATI. 


| Str,—In the course of Dr. Anesaki's interesting letter on 
the Agamas in the J.R.A.S. for 1901, p. 899, he gives the 
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explanation of Japanese scholars of the puzzling title 
Sahampati applied to Brahma in Buddhist books. Chinese 


scholars interpret it somewhat differently. They tranalate the 
first part of the word sometimes by ‘ patient’ and sometimes 
by ‘mixed,’ and explain the whole word as meaning “the 
inhabitants of the sphere over which Sakya- Buddha's 
influence extends.” The older Chinese translators generally 
transcribed it sid-yo or sha-bo, which is apparently meant to 
represent sarra or sabia, but the meaning they give is 
always either ‘patient’ or ‘mixed,’ and not ‘perishable,’ 
Tt is evident that those who give the meaning‘ patient’ had 
the root aa/, ‘to be patient,’ in view; and those who give the 
meaning ‘mixed' had the preposition sa/a, ‘with,’ in view. 

The Chinese Buddhist scholiasts further explain the word 
‘patient * thus :— 


‘all creatures inhabiting the sphere which is under Sakya- 
Buddha patiently bear ragas, dvesas, and mohas.” ! 


And the word ‘mixed’ thus :— 


“in this sphere holy sages, gods, common people, and 
the beings in hell are found, they are mixed in 
that world,” 


so that, in the view of those writers, Sahampati has the same 
meaning as Prajapati.* 


4 Ct. Karunfi-pundarika (Cale. ed., fase. i, p. 63), where we must read aaha 

of aha, 

4 [This comes to moch the came os Dr. Anesaki’s explanation “ Lord 
Shaka world,’ where shaba is on siechesne $ cross between sarva and aie se 
seome more natural to connect Sahompa 1 1m epithet of Brahma, with 
erayambAd, also weed a8 such an epithet. So already in 1881, in our “ Vinayn 
Texts,” L. 86; and Professor “ier en in as, in the Vienna Journal, p. 359, 

seit, creed, If one wanted to say “ Lord of the 
a it probabl ul eave seid alter Lord of the pationt ones" 
ur “Lord of the ‘with'e, " even if either of these explanstions were Pag 0g 





autinfactory? But But they belong to the sphere of exegesis rather 
etymology—tiike the word-plu the Old Testament or 
Suttanta—ond, aa each, are very ingenious.—Rut. D,] For in the Aggaitia 
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3. Water (rafura) is SINHALESE. 


Indian Institute, Oxford. 
January 22, 1902. 


Dean Proressor Ruys Davins,—As the word rafure in 
the sense of ‘flowing water’ occurs in an inscription of 
King Dappula V (a.n. 940-952), which I have just edited 
for the “Epigraphia Zeylanica,” I had to go into the question 
of its correct signification and its etymology, about which 
you and Mr, Ferguson contributed several interesting notes 
to the Journal for 1898 (pp. 198, 367-369) and for 1901 
(pp. 119-120). 

There is po doubt that cafwra, as well as its more archaic 
form vaturu, meant originally ‘water In motion,’ and not 
‘water’ pure and simple, as it is now understood. To the 
authorities already cited, I may add the Ruvanmala and 
the Piyummala (Pandit Batuvantudave's edition, L892, 
pp. 21, 81, and 90), as well as Jayatilaka’s Elu-akaradiya 
(p. 37), where only the old form rafwrw is given as a 
synonym of dya (Pali ogha), ‘flood’; megAa, ‘ rain-cloud * ; 
salu or pili, ‘cloth. Of the words diya and diyara, the 
former is common enough in the literature, and always 
means simply ‘water,’ except, of course, when it represents 
the Skt. words jaya, ‘victory’; jagat, ‘world’; and jyd, 
‘bow-string’ (Piyummala, p. 103); the latter, on the other 
hand, is not recorded in any of the well-known vocabularies 
such as Namavaliya, Ruvanmala, nor have I come across it 
in inscriptions or standard works. Jayatilaka also omits it 
from his useful Elu-akiradiya (Colombo, 1893). We see, 
however, from Mr. Ferguson’s letter at p. 369 of the Journal 
for 1898, that divare and diya were synonyms commonly 
used in every-day talk so far back as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

Turning to the etymology of these three words, we 
find James de Alwis derives vafura from Skt. rare, 
Dr. Goldschmidt from vdéw/a, while my friends Mudaliyar 
B. Gupasekara and Professor Geiger connect it with 





Skt. vistara, ‘extensive,’ through Pali and Pkt. rifthara 
(* Etymologie des Singhalesischen,” Munich, 1597, p. 78; 
also his “Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen,” Strassburg, 
1901, pp. 32 and 36). Mr, Ferguson, in his last note on 
the subject (J.R.A.8., 1901, p. 119), adheres to this 
etymology. There is yet another derivation which I wish 
to submit, and which seems to me to be more in accordance 
with the phonetic lnws of Sinhalese. I should connect 
ratura or caturu with the Sanskrit certaraka (Hemacandra’s 
Anekirthasangraha, iv, 31), through a Prakritic form 
‘*ratlarta and Sinhalese “ratarw and cafurn [ef Binh. 
kaftura = Skt, Aertari; Smmh. ferw = Skt. tird or fdraka; 
Sinh. rat-man =Skt. carfamdna; Sinh. daru=Skt. ddraka), 
Vartarika, moreover, means a whirlpool, an eddy. It is 
also the name of a river. Compare in this connection Skt. 
dearta, ‘ whirlpool,’ and d-rartaka, nome of a form of cloud 

Professor Geiger has rightly adhered to the recognized 
etymology of diya from Pali daka. We have dala from Skt. 
jala in dala-dara (Skt. jala-dhara, ‘cloud,’ and jala-dhdra, 
‘ourrent of water, stream’). The word diyara, however, 
T am inelined to consider either as a derivative of a 
compound daka-dhdrd or os a word formed from diya by 
adding ra on the analogy of rafura. The different spellings 
diya-wara, diaura, diora, quoted by Mr. Ferguson (J.R.AS., 
1898, p. 369), seem to support the first etymology. Compare 
also Sinh, piyaywru with Skt. payodhara—Yours very truly, 


Dow M. pe Zinwa WickREMASINGHE. 


4. Two Op Manvecrrprs, 


17, Elysium Row, Calcutia, 

December 10, 1901. 
Dear Str,—It may interest the members of the Society 
to learn that in the course of removing the Records of the 
Board of Examiners, Fort William, which is the existing 
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representative of the College of Fort William, to the new 
offices, I have unearthed two rather interesting manuscripts. 
One is a large thick folio of 271 manuseript pages, m 
excellent condition, except as regards the calf binding. The 
paper is thick, and bears in it a watermark, a shield, on 
which is a bend, the shield surmounted by a flewr de fis and 
beneath it the letters G. R. The paper is yellowed by age 
and somewhat mottled by damp, but otherwise is in excellent 
preservation. The title-page reads as follows :-— 





“Minata 
DaBRMa-SAsTha 
on 
Tue Laws oF 
Meso 
WITH THE Gioss oF CULLUCA ; 
COMPRISING 
THE Hino SvateM oF 
Dorres, 

Reniciots axp Crvi., 
VERRALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE 
OnmiwaL SANSCRIT 
By Sra WowaM JowEs.” 


This MS. appears on the face of it to be Sir William 
Jones’ original manuscript. It is undoubtedly in his 
handwriting, as judged by specimens of his script in the 
records of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have no 
knowledge of the circumstances under which this MS. came 
into the possession of the College of Fort William, whose 
Library stamp it bears. 

II. The second MS. is the original Catalogue of the 
Library of Tippoo Sultan, made in 1805 by Major Charles 
Stewart. This is a folio of 105 pages, in Stewart's own 
handwriting and bearing his signature. 

I have collated it with the printed Catalogue of the 
Library published at Cambridge in 1809, and am about to 
bring the MS. before the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the 
next meeting. It is in good condition, but requires re- 
binding. Not a page, however, is missing. 


i * = = a4 - 





The title-page reads— 
“Detailed Catalogue of the Library of the late Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysore. Compiled a.p. 1085 [aie ; in pencil is added “1805 7")." 
The last words are— 
“Having given the Titles of the Books in the Persian Character, 
[ have not been at all studious in my Oriental Orthography, nor have 
I attempted in the course of the work any Elegance of Language. 
Tt may perhaps mitigate the severity of criticiam when it is known 
that from the commencement of this work till its conclusion only 
five months have elapsed. College, January 7, 1506. 
S¢/ Charles Stewart.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Grorcre Rankine, M.D., 
Lieut.-Col., IMLS. 


56. Tue worp Kozora as vsep of KaprHises on 
Kusuas Corns, 
Bedford. 
March 15, 1902. 

Dear Proresson Ruyvs Davins,—Mr. Vincent Smith's 
paper on the Kushan, or Indo-Seythian Period, read at the 
last meeting of the Society, has shown that there is much 
to be said in favour of a readjustment of present conceptions 
as to the chronology of the Kushin kings. At any rate 
it has revived my interest in the question as to what the 
term Kozola means which is found attached to the name of 
Kadphises I, and I venture to offer a solution. 

Aas this monarch consolidated the five Yue-chi kingdoms 
and became the sole supreme head of the Kushan empire, 
I at one time suspected that the word might be intended 
to represent the Latin title Caesar, or even Khusro, but this 
proved to me to be untenable when I considered that the 
longer expression Kozola-kara is, unless I am mistaken, found 
as qualifying Kadphises. This shows that the term must be 
explained by a word which is equivalent in meaning, whether 
it be Kozola or Kozola-kara. We have the words Rtas 
and Kuéa/a-kara in Sansorit which satisfy this requirement, 


he, 
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They mean ‘prosperous,’ ‘prosperity-causing,’ and ‘auspicious’ 
or propitious.” The parallel terms Ashema and Neshema- 
kara in Sanscrit are of exactly similar meaning. I am not 
sure that I should not be justified in saying that the same 
idea of the auspicious or prosperous underlies the very 
nume of Augustus, whose coins seem to have served as an 
archetype for one issue at least of Kadphises; and perhaps 
the word Augustus may have suggested Kozola. In cases 
where one meets Kozolakasa, or Kuyalakasa, or Kujalakasa, 
this would be the genitive of Kuéalaka, a noun formed from 
the adjective Kuéala.—Yours truly, 


W. Hoey. 


6. Bouppuist Notes. 
British Museum. 
March 25, 1902. 

Dean Proresson Ruvs Davins,—Perhaps the following 
observations may have some interest, despite their trifling 
nature, If there should be any error in them I shall be 
grateful for correction. 

1, Apparently there exists in Burma a Pali version of the 
Lalitavistara, That maker of books without end, the late 
Shwegyin Hsadaw, has written a little tract called amddi- 
navakathd, containing the well-known passage describing 
the sleeping damsels seen by Siddhartha (pp. 2527 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica), with a Burmese translation and homiletic 
notes (Mandalay, 1894, 1898). 

2, The British Museum possesses two MSS, of a little 
Bimbamanayidhi (Or. 5291-2), which begina— 

aipandugandam arupadharam fyatiksim 
bhritcapacarucaturasmitam indukintam 
maranganavadanapankejam abbyahari 
yenavadhiitam avatat sugatasya yusman. 
This apparently menns “may you be blest through the 
sanctity of the Buddha, for whose sake a smile was brought 
4.n.a8. 1902, 25 
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upon the lotus-faces of Miira’s maids” (Lalitavistara, xxi). 
The interest lies in the imperative avafat. After pointing 
out the extreme rarity of imperatives in -fd¢ in later Sanskrit, 
Whitney remarks that for the “ benedictive ” value of this 
form avouched by the grammarians (Panini, vil, 1. 35, ete.) 
no sare appear to be pontabds Here is a striking 
example. 
“8. There is a certain wit in passages such as the 
mangaldcarana of the Jain Jyotisasaroddhara— 
tam namami jintdhicam sarvajiiam sarvasiddhidam 
pratibimbitam abhati jagad yajjfanadarpane. 

This is clearly a voice from the Sankhya, The Tirthankara 
is omniscient; the content of his thought is the whole 
universe, For this his mind is a perfect mirror; himself 
Buddha, he cognizes the All with pure budd/ii. Remembering 
that two of the functions of buddhi are defined us “ reflexion 
of object ” and “reflexion of soul,” we see all these points 
brought out still more explicitly in the opening stanza of the 
Daivajnakimadhenu of the Buddhist Anomadassi— 

pratiphalanti jaganti samantato 

mahati yad dhi sandmani darpane 

sa bhagavin munir thita siddhaye 

hrdi ciram mama gandhakutiyatam. 





“Forasmuch as the universe is reflected in the great 

(mahat = buddhi) mirror that has the some name as he 

(i. e. the buddit of the Buddha), may the saintly Lord long 
li enshrined in my heart,” etc.—Very sincerely yours, 





L. D. Banxert. 


7. Kusiwara. 
Errata. 
Gwynfa, Cheltenham. 
March 25, 1902, 


My bear Proresson Ruvs Davins,—I regret to say that 
I find « serious and misleading blunder in my paper on 
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as ‘KUSINARA. — sh, is 431 
usinara eae P. 140, top. For the sentence “ 
ise . . garden,” please substitute “The dis- 
covery of the trae site of the Lumbini Garden proved that 
Kusinagara could not possibly be represented by the remains 
near Kasia, which are neither at the right distance, nor in 
the right direction, from the garden.” 

Also the aie errata :—Ante, p. 152, line 3, for 
‘Magistrate’ read ‘Commissioner’; iid, footnote, for 
1889" read ‘ 1898! I am indebted to Mr, Walter Lupton, 
M.R.A.S., for pointing out the former error, which was due 
to a slip of memory on my part. The second error is merely 
i Misprint.— Yours sincerely, 








VY. A. Surrx, 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A CaraLocus or THe Syriac Manuscrirts PRESERVED Is 
THE Lippary of THE Unsiversiry or Camsaipor. By 
the late Wintiam Wricur, LL.D.; with an Introduction 
and Appendix by Stantey Anruvr Coox, M.A. 1901. 


No work on Syriac or Arabic literature could come to the 
world better recommended than one bearing on its title-page 
the name of W. Wright. The present Catalogue, of which 
more than three-quarters were prepared by that eminent 
scholar, provides a further proof of his extraordinary industry, 
to which Oriental study owes s0 many monuments. The 
MSS. catalogued are far less interesting in every way than 
those of the British Museum, but this fact does not diminish 
the gratitude due to those who have gone through the 
trouble of acquainting the world with the nature of their 
contents. The editor, besides describing those MSS. which 
Wright had not examined, has contributed an Introduction 
dealing with the history of the accessions to the Syriac 
collection of the Cambridge Library and also a valuable note 
on South Indian Syriac MSS. The arrangement of MSS. in 
the Catalogue, which appears to follow the shelf-numbers 
in the Library, is less helpful than the arrangement 
according to subjects which is ordinarily adopted ; but the 
Indexes which the editor has appended compensate for this 





DD. 8. Marconovurs. 
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Brvcusticke Inpiscuer Sonavsrrece in IsscHRirren 20 
Arrenr, Von F. Kretnors. Mit 4 Tafeln. Separat- 
abdruck aus der Festschrift zur Feier des 150 jabrigen 
Bestehens der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
au Gittingen, 1901. (Berlin: Weidmannsehe Buch- 
handlung, 1901.) 


The inscriptions which Professor Kielhorn now publishes 
are found on four basalt slabs which are kept in the Arhai- 
din-ka Jhompra mosque in Ajmere. They have already been 
partly edited by the same scholar in the Indian Antiquary, 
yol. xx, and in the Gittinger Nachrichten for the year 1893. 
The now edition is based on better pencil rubbings and 
accompanied by photolithographic plates of the originals. 

The Ajmere slabs contain fragments of two plays, 
the Lalitavigraharijanitaka, written in honour of King 
Vigraharaja of Sambhar, and the Harakelinitaka by King 
Vigraharaja himself. The former is styled a Niataka, but 
is in reality « Natika, Both are engraved by Bhaskara, 
the son of Mahipati, and the latter is dated Satmhvat 
1210—1153 a,p. 

The fact that these plays were engraved on stone is of 
interest as giving some support to the tradition according 
to which the Hanumannataka was originally engraved on 
arock. Their chief importance, however, rests with the fact 
that they contain passages in Prakrit which more closely 
agree with the rules laid down by the Prakrit grammarians 
than is the case with any known manuscripts of Sanskrit 
plays. This is especially the case with the Lalitavigraha- 
rajanitaka. We find here three Prakrit dialects used— 
Maharastri, Sauraseni, and Migadhi. The last-mentioned 
dialect is not used in the Harakelinataka, and the Prakrit 
passages in this play are, on the whole, far inferior to those 
occurring in Somadeva’s work. 

The spoken vernaculars of India had in the twelfth 
century a.p, developed very far from the stage represented 
by the literary Prakrita, and an author who wished to use 
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those forms of speech in his compositions was, accordingly, 
obliged to learn Prakrit from literary sources. The manu- 
scripts of older plays were, as we can see from Hemacandra's 
grammar, at this period much better than now. And 
a study of them might therefore convey a fair idea of the 
peculiarities of the various Prakrit dialects. There is no 
reason for supposing that Somadeva and Vigraharaja have 
not studied their predecessors. But such a study is not 
sufficient to account for the comparative correctness of the 
Prakrits, especially in Somadeva’s work, and there can be no 
doubt that there has been another source from which they 
derived their knowledge. This source cannot be anything 
else than the Prakrit grammarians. 

Professor Pischel has already a long time ago, when these 
inscriptions were for the first time made known, drawn 
attention to the fact that Somadeva’s Prakrit is, broadly 
speaking, in close accordance with the rules laid down in 
Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar. This is not only the case 
where Hemacandra’s rules are in accordance with the practice 
in the oldest plays, but often also where his sources have 
been corrupt. The rich materials collected in Professor 
Pischel’s masterly Prakrit grammar make it a comparatively 
easy task to state the relation between them, the more so 
because Professor Kielhorn in footnotes refers the reader to 
Professor Pischel’s book. It is not necessary to go into 
details in order to show the general agreement of Somadeva's 
Prakrit with Hemacandra's rules, os this has already been 
done in a review of Dr. Bloch’s “ Vararuci und Hemacandra” 
in the Gattinger gelehrte Anseigen, 1894, pp. 478 #. I shall 
only make some remarks regarding the instances where 
Somadeva'’s Prakrit is incorrect. 

A medial ¢ ought to be dropped in Maharastri. Tt is, 
however, in some instances changed to d. Thus, maiadi, 
agahida, amunida, It is probable that here we have only to 
do with ordinary blunders. The Prakrit grammarians teach 
that ¢ becomes d in certain words, not however in those 
just quoted. Hemacandra declares that this change is not 
justified. He admits, however, that instances occur. They 
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~ eyatyayaé ca, aceording to which the various dialects are 
. freely mixed up with each other. That is to say, that the 
| rules of his grammar may, if convenient, be disregarded. It 
is characteristic for Hemacandra asa systematic grammarian 
that the first and last rule about Prakrit teaches to neglect 
the whole grammar ad dibifum. 
T shall now turn to Somadeva’s Sauraseni. We here find 
several orthographic mistakes; thus, final m instead of m, 
e.g. deviyam anurdam edrisam; n instead of n, e.g. Nomalie 
j and Nomdtie; double consonants in the beginning of words, 
ye ' eg. Hhdne, vvarasidam, gAgjai; single consonant instead of 
| double ones, e.g. pacakkhdin, tamapasara, and so forth, Most 
- of these are probably only slips of the pen. The same is the 
| ense with Autéi for kim ti, kinna for kim na, humti for hénti, 
' etc. Hemacandra’s grammar contains many similar blunders, 
and they are of no importance. The words of Desaladevi, 
‘ plate i, L 37 £., are pure Maharastri and were perhaps 
meant ag verses. 
There remain, however, several blunders of a more 
serious kind. 


The form duppécoha, i, 7 ia Maharastri. The corresponding 











| iy Sauraseni form ia duppékkia. The grammarians do not, 
‘4 however, give any rule about this word. 


At between vowels becomes din Saurasenj. This rule is 
usually observed by Somadeva. We find, however, also the 
Maharastri form in words such as edrisayis, rayindim, These 
are probably mere slips, and are against the rules of all 
o grammarians, with the exception of the convenient ryatyayas 

' ea and jaiu/am. Hemacandra commits the same blunder 

in his Kumarapalacarita, a monstrous work which clearly 
shows how little he really understood of Prakzit. Compare 
Nnavaind =jinapatind, vii, 94. | 

Th becomes di under the same conditions as those under 
which ¢ is changed tod. The rule is, however, according ie, 
Hemacandra, ivy, 267, and other authorities who copied his 
statements, only facultative. Somadeva follows this laxer 
rule and presents forms such as menoraha, jahattha | 








The inflection of nouns and verbs is in accordance with 
Hemacandra’s rules. The locative plural ends in sw, not in 
sum; thus, perartfesu, The grammarians do not give any 
rule about the formation of this case in Sauraseni. The 
correct form is, however, probably sum; compare Pischel, 
Grammatik, § 371. 

The false form kdmini-raana, i, 8, ia only a misprint for 
kamini-. 

The form tuyjjha for tua, thy, in i, 2, is probably false, 
but quite in accordance with Hemacandra, who actually 
gives tujjha in Sauraseni, Kumarapalacarita, vii, 101. 

In the inflection of verbs we may note forms such as 
gihida, hucanti, hucidercam, which, though wrong, are not 
forbidden by Hemacandra. The conjunctive participles in 
tnd, e.g. dacchiina, pétkhiina, kdritina, are Mahairastri and not 

raseni. Hemacandra, however, allows the forms in déna. 

The Sauraseni termination of the passive is iadi, Hema- 
candra, however, freely uses the mixed form in ijjadi. The 
same is the case with Somnadeva, who writes pékkhiyadi, jam- 
pipadi, pékkhijjamti, and ao forth. 

Somadeva's use of the particles era for ira, khu after a and 
o,and fu in Sauraseni is probably wrong, but is in accordance 
with Hemacandra’s grammar. The same is the case with 
the use of dani for iddnim in the beginning of a sentence. 

The only point where Somadeva's Sauraseni differs from 
Hemacandra is in the particle yyera—era for Hemacandrn’s 
yyeca. I think it probable that Somadeva has here followed 
the practice of older plays. 

Several of the preceding remarks also apply to the Magadhi 
passages in the Lalitavigraharajanataka, Compare forms 
such as Salirak—seraripam, ydniyyadt for yaniadi=jrdyate, 
hage Khu for Aage kkAu=aham khialu, eca=iea, and so on. All 
these forms are in accordance with Hemacandra’s practice. 
The same is the case with the substitution of md for nf in 
forms such as payyamda=peryanta. Hemacandra allows this 
change also in Sauraseni. The change of vf to nd is now 
common in Panjabi, Sindhi, Multani, Naipali, and Kamit. 
It is also occasionally met with in the Prem Sagar, from 




















which work I have noted Vaisandara = Vaiseantara, Compare 
Dr. Grierson, ADMG., 1, p. 36. It is therefore probable 
that such forms are due to the influence of the Western 
vernaculars spoken in the neighbourhood of Hemacandra’s 
home, just as his Apabhrariéa is often pure Gujarati. 
Compare, however, Pischel’s Prakrit Grammatik, § 275, 

Hemacandra teaches that y, dy, and y in Magadhi become 
yand vy. He does not, however, give any such rule for the 
treatment of the corresponding aspirates. Forms such as 
nigfiala and yujha are, therefore, not in disaccord with his 
grammar. The only point where Somadeva really differs 
from Hemaecandra in his Magadhi is in the treatment of 
original As, st, and rt/, for which he substitutes sk, &&, 4, and 
at respectively, instead of Hemacandra’s Ak and sk, ak, and at. 
I do not think that this disaccord is in reality serious, In 
Hemacandra, iv, 296, ksasya Akah, ‘hk must be substituted for 
ke’, the jihvamiliya A is not written in any manuscript, but 
we find 4s and # instead of it. The same may have been the 
case in the copy which Somadeva used. We can clearly see 
how little he was able to distinguish between the different 
s-sounds in his treatment of rth, which, according to 
Hemacandra, becomes sf. Somadeva has gaia — sitrtha, 
but aste—artha, yahastam for yadhastam = yathértham, and 
so on. The same remark holds good with regard to the 
change of sk to 4 instead of Hemacandra’s sf. Compare 
Tuluska= Turuska, sutka=dugka. Namisadhu, whose sources 
must have been somewhat the same as Hemacandra’s, has dh 
as Somadeva. 

I cannot, therefore, see any serious obstacle to the sup- 
position that Somadeva actually used Hemacandra's grammar. 
It is well known that the courts of Sambhar and Anhilvad 
were in intercourse with each other, and it is therefore quite 
probable that copies of Hemacandra’s grammar were sent to 
Sam bhar. 

The Harakelinataka also contains some pass: res in Prakrit, 
but only in Maharastri and Sauraseni. The two dialects are 
much more mixed up with each other than was the case 
in Somadeva’s work. But the mistakes are exactly of the 
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same kind. Thus we find -ggahida=grhita in Maharastri; 
duggai=durgati; niggaa—nirgata, andha=nétha, etc., m 
Sauraseni. Other mistakes of the Harakelinataka do not 
oceur in the Lalitavigraharajanataka, but do not, on the 
other hand, sin against any of Hemacandra’s rules. Compare 
the locatives samaammi and aggini, the imperative pékkhadham, 
the use of the theme 4un—Ar in kunedi, and forms such as 
avidio, that ia abidio—advitiya, mahaddrwna for mahdddrwna, 
and so on. 

The preceding remarks will have shown that the Prakrit 
dialects of both plays are not correct, but still, on the 
whole, in agreement with the teaching of contemporary 
grammarians. This is of importance for the understanding 
of the Prakrits and their history. It shows, as does also 
Hemacandra’s grammar, that the knowledge of the different 
Prakrit dialects was in the twelfth century vague. The old 
writings had been copied during centuries by more or less 
ignorant writers, the dialects had been mixed up, and 
had long ago ceased to be clearly understood. The later 
grammuarians based their works on their predecessors and 
on the manuscripts, which did not any more faithfully 
represent the old dialects. But these grammars were used 
by the authors for their compilations, as they are used to 
the present day. And we may safely conclude that the 
common practice had been the same for centuries. 

The fact that we are able to prove that these authors 
used a Prakrit grammar for their work is of importance, 
because it conclusively shows that this was the practice, 
and that the authority of the grammarians can accordingly 
be, at least to a great extent, relied on when we have to 
correct Prakrit manuscripts. It is quite irrelevant for this 
question whether Hemacandra or some related Jaina gram- 
marian was the authority used by Somadeva and Vigraharaja. 

Professor Kielhorn’s edition is excellent. I have only 
noted a few misprints. Thus, p. 2, |. 20, kamini for kadmini; 
p-. 6, L 19, praday=asmad- for praddy—damad; p.- 7, 1. 23, 
namn=era for ndmn=era; p. 8, note 6, bhanabbiam- for 
bhisidabbham-; p. 9, note 2, edrisam for eddrisam ; p. 19, 
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1. 27 &, ought to have been printed as versa; p. 24, note 2, 
calli ia correct; compare Karpiiramaiijari, iv, 12h, 168. 
T may add that the last Prakrit passage on p. 12 ought 
to be translated sakala-jagad-eka-pradipa, ete. 

The accompanying plates are very clear, and Professor 
Kielhorn’s Sanskrit translation of the Prakrit passages will 
prove to be useful. 





Srex Koxow. 


Sanskrit GRAMMAR FoR Brocinnens. By A. A. Macpowens. 
(London, 1901.) 


The appearance of Professor Macdonell's Sanskrit Grammar 
for Beginners will be welcome to those who are entering on 
the thorny paths of Sanskrit, and still more to those who 
have to guide them. It is the work of one who has tested 
by experience the needs of elementary students, and, but for 
the fact that Vedic reading generally comes early into the 
course of a Sanskritist, it hardly deserves its modest title, 
since the student of purely classical Sanskrit will find 
enough for his needs until he begins the study of the Indian 
grammarions. The mistake made by many writers on 
grammar is to suppose that condensation means simpli- 
fication, and this is by no means the case. It is often ensior 
by the help of the numerous examples given in a large 
grammar to formulate a rule that can be understood and 
remembered than to understand the condensed statement in 
a short grammar, and some of the new simplified grammars 
of Eastern languages err greatly in that respect. Professor 
Macdonell has, however, generally avoided this difficulty, 
though occasional passages would not be very clear to 
a solitary student. 

The book begins with an interesting short introduction to 
the history of Sanskrit grammar, which will give pleasure 
to older students also. The Devanagari is transliterated 
throughout, with the exception of the examples in the 
syntax and the parts of the irregular verbs, these exceptions 





being made in order to compel practice in reading the native 
alphabet. It may be doubted whether these also should 
not have been printed in Roman type. Sanskrit students 
are either obliged to read Derandgari, or, in the case of some 
philological examinations, are purposely exempted from so 
doing. The latter will be impeded in the use of the syntax 
and the list of verbs, while the former have probably ample 
opportunities of learning the character in their reading. 
Intelligent students, moreover—and most Sanskrit students 
are intelligent—ought to be able to consult the whole 
grammar long before they can read the foreign character 
with esse, 

Professor Macdonell shows his knowledge of a beginner's 
needs by telling him where to seek in the dictionary for 
words containing anusrdra and cisarga. The Sandi rules 
are very good, but Sandi is the greatest difficulty in starting 
Sanskrit, and it would be convenient to.have such a table 
as Dr. Diihler gave in his Leiffaden. The rules on internal 
Sandhi he wisely suggests should be taken after learning 
the paradigms, It is questionable whether the arrangement 
of learning the vowel declensions first, familiar already to 
classical students, is not better than to start with the more 
normal endings of the consonant declension. Change of 
termination demands less mental effort than change of stem, 
however regular, and, for practical use in reading, the vowel 
declension is sooner needed than wanik or samrdt, while the 
philological student has no difficulty in re-classifying the 
declensions in hisown mind. The paradigms of verbs and 
the explanations of their formation are very clear, while 
the chapter on particles is specially useful, and given in 
great detail for the size of the book. Compound words also, 
the second great difficulty of the beginner, are well analyzed, 
while the syntax is excellent and contains all that is 
necessary for the ordinary reader of classical Sanskrit. 
There is a useful short appendix on metre, and a second, 
of eight pages, on Vedic peculiarities. Two pages of the 
latter are given to an admirable account of Vedic accent. 
The purpose of this appendix is doubtless to increase [the 
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student's thirst for knowledge, for, good as it is, it is hardly 
sufficient equipment for reading a Vedic hymn. 

Tt would be interesting to know if, when Professor 
Macdonell says the five nasals are incorrectly replaced by 
aqnuscara, and the final m of a sentence wrongly written 
with the same sign, he would condemn the practice of the 
Clarendon Press—a system which the student begins by 
reprobating, but ends, for its saving of the eyes, by blessing. 

Altogether, the book is an excellent and scholarly one, 
written with practical experience of the needs of learners, 
and already found valuable when tested by the experience 
of teachers. | 


C. M. Rivprxe. 


Ausxanper 5. Kuannanov. Ocuerni ro Istonn Gruezt- 
usko! Siovesnost1. Vypusk 3: Literatura xiii-xviii vv. 
Outlines of the History of Georgian Literature. Part 3: 
Literature from the Thirteenth to the LHighteenth 
Centuries. (Moscow, 1901.) 


The third volume of the elaborate work of Professor 
Khakhanov on Georgian Literature treats of the period from 
the beginning of the thirteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. We have left the classical period and now have 
to do with others, in which much less poctical merit can be 
found. As M. Khakhanov says, literary productions are 
numerous, but they are deficient in originality and style. 
A large number are translations from Persian, which had 
a great influence upon Georgian literature. Thus, in the 
Vardbulbuliani of Teimouraz (1591-1663) we have the 
favourite Persian motif of the loves of the Nightingale and 
the Rose. References to the originals of these poems ean 
be found in the excellent works of Professor Ethé, who has 
done so much for the history of Persian literature, The 
very interesting version in Georgian of the Alexander-Saga 
will attract the reader's attention. Mention must be made 
of the Rostomiani, a version (although not complete) of the 
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Shah Nameh. Professor Ethé gives a catalogue of the 
translations of Firdousi’s great work, but does not appear 
to mention this. 

One of the most important productions in Georgian of 
the eighteenth century is the version of the Kalilah va 
Dimnah made by Tsar Vakhtang VI. The tsar seems to 
have accomplished his translation partly while imprisoned 
at Ispahan, whither he had gone to do homage to the 
Persian king who was his suzerain. The Iatter, how- 
ever, was offended with him because he would not turn 
Mohammedan, Vakhtang translated the prose, but the 
verse was rendered by the famous Savva Sulkhan Orbeliam, 
the author of the first Georgian Dictionary. In the intro- 
duction Tsar Vakhtang speaks of an earlier version of the 
twelfth century, which would have been of great interest. 
This has been considered lost. Professor Khakhanov, 
however, thinks that he found some fragments of it in 
the Library of the Georgian Society at Tiflis, The version 
from which the tear translated was a Persian redaction of 
the fifteenth century. Vakhtang died in 1737: he will 
be always famous in the annals of Georgian literature for 
having established the Press at Tiflis. The earliest book 
printed in the Georgian language was a Psalter at Moseow 
in 1705; the first book which issued from the Tiflis press 
was on edition of the Gospels in 1709. In 1712 was printed 
there the work of Rustaveli, PephkAcis tgaosani, which has 
now become a great rarity. In 1743 the Georgian Bible 
appeared at Moscow. 

We must not leave the authors of the eighteenth century 
without mentioning the Catholicos Antoni, who wrote a famous 
grammar of his native language, and afterwards under the 
influence of the Latin monks at Tiflis turned Roman Catholic, 
Sulkhan Orbeliani, previously mentioned, travelled in the 
west of Europe, and, besides his dictionary, wrote his famous 
collection of stories called the “ Book of Wisdom and Lies," 
of which an excellent translation into English has been 
published by Mr. O. Wardrop. 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare has also translated the Arr 





version of the Khikar, a book which belongs to this period, 
although not written by Orbeliani. The work of Professor 
Khakhanov concludes with pieces of apocryphs—the Gospel 
of Joachim, the birth of the holy Virgin, etc. 

This useful production fills a void, for but little 1s known 
about Georgian literature in Europe. Professor Khakhanov 
has a very readable style. Unfortunately his book is written 
in Russian, but the number of students of that important 
language is so continually increasing that it seems idle to 
talk of a book in the Russian language as being sealed. 


W. E. Morr. 


THe Sroxen Aganme or Ecyrr. By J. Senpen Wiitmore, 
M.A. (London: David Nutt, Long Acre, 1901.) 


In a country which has been during the whole of the past 
century closely connected with England, and for the Inst 
twenty years of it has occupied a very exceptional position 
under British influence, it ia indeed strange that the English- 
speaking resident should have found himself up to the 
present without any reliable guide in his own tongue to the 
language spoken by the people. 

Yet this has been the case in Egypt. A few English 
grammars of Arabic have, it is true, given some indications 
of the Egyptian dialect, but their references to it have been 
generally merely incidental, and they have so confused it 
with the literary language, or with other dialects of Arabic, 
as to be of little value. 

We now have a work which supplies this want. It 
will be welcomed by those who are desirous of acquiring 
a practical knowledge of the speech of the country in which 
they live, but there is another class to which it will be equally 
acceptable, Students of the Semitic languages will regard 
it.as by no means an unimportant contribution to Semitic 
philology. 

Its author, a well-known resident of Cairo, where he 
occupies the position of a Judge in the Native Court of 
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Appeal, is exceptionally well situated with regard to his. 
undertaking. His judicial office must give him remarkably 
good opportunities for hearing the speech of all sorts 
and conditions of men delivered under circumstances that 
preclude artificiality of diction. 

Besides having lived in Cairo for a considerable time he 
has, we believe, previously passed a number of years at 
other places in the East, and thus has had the opportunity 
of acquiring a diversified experience of Oriental life and 
a knowledge of Eastern languages in addition to Arabie, 
which, doubtless, he has found of considerable service to 
him in the execution of his task. We have to thank him 
for a comprehensive Egyptian-Arabie Grammar, the first 
that has been written in English which treats the subject 
on a fitting seale with full detail. It is evident that labour 
has not been spared in the execution of the work. Those 
who examine if, when they see the great quantity of 
interesting material that it contains, will be able to realize 
the amount of time and frouble that must have been spent 
on its collection, 

A work of this sort, founded on original observation by an 
author really familiar with the language of which he writes, 
and resident in the locality where it is spoken, is the only 
kind that can be of real value asa dialectical study. Yet so 
much is written on dialects by persons extremely imperfectly 
qualified, and based on observation made over totally in- 
adequate periods, that the production of such work must be 
looked upon as the exception rather than the rule, and hence 
its appearance will be regarded with increased appreciation. 

Mr. Willmore gives us a volume of some 390 pages, 
divided into two parts. The first part contains an Accidence; 
the second a Syntax. There are 74 exercises, consisting of 
sentences for translation from and inte Arabic in the first 
part, which together with vocabularies and the sections of 
the Accidence to which they are attached, form a series. of 
graduated lessons. There are also 42 exercises in Arabic for 
translation into English in the second part, illustrative of 
the rules of Syntax. In addition to this, two appendices, 
ima, 102. 4 


one on ‘Nahwi,’ the other on provincial — pronunciation, 
besides a vocabulary which gives the meaning of the words 
occurring in the Syntax exercises that have not been 





explained in the body of the book, must be mentioned. 

The book contains a number of footnotes by its author, 
and a few by Professor Sayce, to whom Mr. Willmore in his 
preface acknowledges his obligation for reading his manu- 
script, and who supplies a short introduction. 

The Latin character is used throughout, the spelling of 
Arabic words being generally phonetic, but with some regard 
to uniformity of spelling, so that words may not be repre- 
sented in forms in which they might be hard to recognize. 

The volume is well bound, and of a convenient size. 

Reference to the book would have been much facilitated 
by the provision of « proper table of contents. Its index is 
too scanty to be of much use for the purpose, and having had 
occasion to examine it we feel that this is a real want. 

The study of the Egyptian dialect by Europeans may be 
said to have been commenced by Burckhardt, whose collection 
of proverbs, published in 1817, contains the first genuine 
material of value relating to the subject. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1880 that the firat complete exposition of the 
grammar of the Cairene language was made, by Spitta 
in his “Grammatik des Arabischen Vulgardialectes von 
Aegypten.” The importance of this book was immediately 
appreciated, and it has remained until now the standard 
authority. Mr. Willmore has been able to supplement and 
correct the observation of his predecessor, whose work, 
admirable as it is, could not possibly be expected to be 
exact in every single particular, Yet the generally un- 
important nature of the differences between Mr, Willmore 
and Spitta on points of fact gives a striking testimony to 
the care and accuracy of the latter. Spitta’s book affords 
a standard = which Mr. Willmore’s book will naturally 


be comr 


It appears to be, like that of Spitta, confined almost 





entirely to the dialect of Cairo. Mr. Willmore makes 
a few remarks on the idiom of the fellahin, but we think 
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we are right in supposing that he would not claim that his 
book includes all their forms of speech, He would doubtless 
justify its title in the same way aa Spitta does that of his 
grammar in his preface. 

An essential difference between Mr. Willmore’s treatment 
of his subject and that of Spitta may now be pointed out. 

The latter continually compares the etymology and syntax 
of the modern dialect with that of ‘classical’ Arabic, The 
former does not keep up a regular comparison between them. 

The reason of this is apparent when the author's preface 
is examined. From it may be gathered that he does not 
believe that Cairene is derived from classical Arabic. We 
understand that the dialect is considered by him to have 
a separate place in the Semitic family, that is to say, it is 
derived from some form of Arabic so far removed from the 
classical as to be really a distinct language, occupying a place 
beside it similar to that of Hebrew, Ethiopic, or any other of 
the Semitic group. 

To assert that the Arabic portion of Osirene is all 
derived from the dialect of Quraish would be so opposed to 
probability as to be absurd. Put the compilations of Arab 
lexicographers and grammarians are not confined to the 
‘Quranic.’ They cannot be imagined to treat of a single 
dialect, but to embody the words and practice of a number 
which, taken together, form what is generally called classical 
Arabic. 

Historical considerations make it exceedingly improbable, 
one might almost say quite impossible, that Cairene is derived 
wholly from any single Arabic dialect, so that it can have 
a place in the Semitic family similar to that of one of the 
languages referred to. 

[t can hardly be otherwise than derived from a mixture of 
several Arabic dialects, In the classical compilations we 
find what appear to be the easily recognizable originals of 
nearly every one of its Arabic words and forms, whose 
modification, by readily visible phonetic changes due to the 
corruption of foreign influence until they have reached their 
present shape, seems ueunlly easy to trace. 
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Tt is quite possible that Cairene may have preserved to ua 
a few words or even forms from Arabic dialects outcast by 
Arab philologers as vulgar or ungrammatical, but if this is 
kept in view it seems safe to treat it as a derivative of 
classical Arabic. 

It is not, however, necessary to make any assumption in 
order to be able to recognize that no other language of 
which we have any knowledge affords a more useful standard 
of reference for the comparison of Cairene grammar, without 
which it can hardly be made intelligible. Mr. Willmore, by 
ignoring classical Arabic almost, wholly, deprives himself 
of what would have given him the means of elucidating 
much that he leaves obscure. He generally rejects the 
services of a guide, whose place is poorly supplied by a little 
casual assistance that he derives from Hebrew, Syriac, or 
Ambaric. 

He is naturally perfectly right in dissociating the dialect 
from the written language by rigidly excluding forms of 
the latter which do not occur im the former. Want of 
recognition of the obvious facet that the dialect must be 
treated as thoroughly distinct has long prevailed: it is 
only lately that the necessity for a proper division has 
been appreciated, or, at least, has been acted upon. But 
he appears to tend to the other side, and o bias against the 
written language pervades his work. What else could induce 
him to say that words like hAlun, diiman, dawiman, mararan 
do not in reality belong to the dialect of Cairo?! They are in 
universal use, not only im Cairo, but throughout Egypt. 
But they belong also to the written language, and preserve 
the sign of inflection. So, too, do a good many more 
nouns net mentioned in the lst where the words cited 
ure given (e.g., ubadun, taratan, tagriban, ghaliban, Jiddan), 
whose use is also general. We are therefore told they ure 
borrowed from it, The participles with preformative mu, 
in some cases the typical form, whose existence destroys 
attractive analogies with Hebrew, are kept, likewise, well in 
the background. 


963, p. 4, remark. 
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The book commences with an account of speech sounds. 
Comparing this with the same section of Spitta’s work, one 
perceives that the latter is more elaborate. Some differences of 
observation will be noticed on examination. Spitta divides his 
vowel sounds into a, i, groups; Mr. Willmore into «, ¢, i, 0, w. 
Why his treatment of the vowel sounds precedes that of the 
consonants, since the former are influenced by the latter far 
more than the latter by the former, is not quite evident. The 
syllable is not dealt with specially; some remarks on it are 
found under double consonants. We do not see the very 
peculiar transformation of jim to shin in ‘wish’ (wajh) 
noticed on the chapter on transformation of letters. With 
respect to the pronunciation of vowels we may enquire whether 
the long @ (é) of khalis, entirely, has the same sound as 
that of nir, fire, or rab, if ewrdled. We think that in the 
former word its sound is far deeper than in the last two. 

It is true that ¢ followed by ‘ain has the sound of the 
French ew in the word litb, game (§5, p. 4). Bat it has not 
this sound under the same circumstances in fi‘l, deed, br't, 
I sold, simi‘, he heard; at least we are convinced we have 
never heard feu'l, beu‘t, simeu‘. The rule at § 5 seems, there- 
fore, to require modification. Also we agree that the vowel 
following the ¢ of ‘ yistiwi,’ if is ripe, sounds like a French w 
(35, p. 4). To lay down as a rule from this that w 
following ¢ converts it into the French w# does not, however, 
seem quite admissible. First, because to do so requires an 
assumption that the original sound of the vowel following 
the ¢ in the above word isi. It might be reasonably main- 
tained that this vowel is original ¢«. But a stronger reason 
is that w following i does not appear to always give it this 
it sound, e.g., diwi, riwaiyah, siwir, in none of which has the 
i this sound. Mr, Willmore tells us that the final con- 
sonants of ab, akh, and some other words of this sort are 





doubled, but not in the construct form (§ 24, p. 24). A 


doubled consonant closing « syllable would be pronounced 
in exactly the same way as a single one: its duplication 
could only be apparent when it is followed by a ‘helping’ 
yowel. We venture to doubt that these words ure always 
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pronounced abbe, etc., and think that the statement referred 
to cannot be accepted without reservation. 

There is a great deal more in Mr. Willmore’s phonetics 
that requires careful consideration. We will only briefly 
refer to the long lists of words spelt in Arab dictionaries 
with #, d, «, and 2, which are pronounced in the dialect of 
Cairo ¢, d,s; or z. ‘Leaving out of consideration one or two 
(tawa, p. 12; almaz, p. 15) which are not spelt in any 
ordinary Arabic dictionary as represented, the correctness of 
the rendering of the pronunciation of some of the others, such 
as gagar, sarr, gir, etc., instead of sagar, ete,, might be tested 
by some one on the spot to see whether the consonants are 
really transmuted in the manner indicated, or, as we are 
inclined to think, a thickening of the vowel has not produced 
the idea that the consonants have changed. 

The spelling of Arabic words appears, generally speaking, 
good throughout the book. The helping or semi-vowels are 
not asa rule represented. They can easily be supplied by 
the reader himself, but it is hard to explain the reason of 
the omission of the sign for hamzah gat‘ before a vowel 
(p. 22, note 2), or to understand how the presence of this 
consonant can be divined when it is not indicated. When 
mara (passim) is written, how is anyone to know that it 
must be pronounced mar‘a? 

One finds a few words of which the spelling seems open to 
question, such as (p. 375) a‘tid (?qa‘tid), (p. 377) bamya 
(? bamya), (p. 370) mahgir, etc. (? mahgiir), (p. 378) turiyah 
(? tiriyah), possibly misprints, (p. 335, § 591 and often elao- 
where) zeye bardu (Pzeye ba‘duh), (p. 270 and passim) 
qusid (? quesdd). | 

The conjunction wa, and, appears frequently as wv. It 
may be doubted whether this is a strictly acourate representa- 
tion of any form which it assumes. 

A few remarks may be made on the Accidence which 
follows. Some of its general rules might have been laid 
down with more emphasis, and a clearer distinction might 
have been drawn between them and what may conveniently 
be looked upon as exceptions. To illustrate this, reference 
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may be made to the article dealing with the formation of 
the relative adjective. It will be seen that only one of the 
forms mentioned in § 44 is described as “ but sparingly used” 
(remark d). But surely others of the forms given are also 
extremely rare; for example, that which is formed by the 
addition of Ati, It would be possible also to give some 
fuller information with respect to the application of the 
other terminations and the conditions under which they are 
used, besides some idea as to the relative frequence of 
their occurrence. Again, a number of broken plurals are 
formed so frequently from certain forms of singular that 
they may be considered as the regular plurals of words in 
these forms. These might well have been pointed out for 
the assistance of the learner (§ 91). The rules for the 
formation of quadriliterals (§ 83, p. 80), ete., appear far 
simpler when given in the usual way than as they are stated. 

The formation of nouns from roots is not explained in 
a way that would make it very clear to anyone without 
previous knowledge (v. §§ 228, 131, which treat of the 
matter). Full justice does not seem to be done to this part 
of the subject. 

Attention may be drawn to a few rules that occur in this 
part of the book. 


§40. “The indefinite [article] wahid agrees in gender 


and number with its noun.” Spitta (§ 114, 6, p. 262) by no 
means corroborates the universality of this rule. He appears 
to make the agreement of wahid with a feminine the ex- 
ception (“ gewohnlich beim Femin. nicht verindert”). In 
g§ 64-67 the correctness of the rule relative to the forms 
assumed by nouns ending in a to which a noun in the 
genitive is annexed depends on whether the words ending 
in d, which it is stated do not undergo any change when 
followed by a word in the genitive, can properly be written 
phonetically as ending with a long «. 

But we know that in the great majority of cuses this 
spelling does not represent their pronunciation in the dialect. 
Mr. Willmore tells us so himself (remark a, p. 06). The 
rule, then, appears of mo service at all: the form in which it 
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could be given is obvious, but the author’s aversion to the 


classical language seems to prevent him stating it in an 
intelligible manner. 

Tt must be remarked that if the rule stated in § 66 ts 
correct, rnyasit (ru‘asit) Masr, Khulefit Masr will be regularly 
formed combinations and, as far as we understand the 
rule, ruyasi (ru‘ash) Masr, Khulafi Masr would not be 
admissible. But with the suffixed personal pronoun, according 
to § 121, remark 4, p. 105, one can say either ruyasiya and 
Khulafihum or ruyasiti and Khulofithum, but ruyasiti and 
Khulafithum would not be allowable. Such a remarkable 
usage of the dialect certainly requires corroboration. 

§ 73, note 1. Mr. Willmore informs us that Spitta is 
mistaken in stating that widn, ear, has a dual form, and ulso 
in giving abbahen, ummahen, as the duals of ‘abb’ and 
‘umm.’ We cannot pretend to say which is right, 

With regard to a statement in § 79 to the effect that 
almost all nouns ending in fya make their plurals in di, the 
exceptions to this rule scem so numerous that we think it 
ean hardly be accepted. As far as the writer's personul 
experience enables him to judge, very many common words 
such as, e.g¢., ma‘addiyah, zarbiya, qadiya, would not admit 
of a plural being formed in this manner: indeed, it seome 
difficult to call to mind many substantives of Arabic form 
ending in iya except such as denote the abstract idea af 
the primitive noun, that usually make their plurals in the 
manner deseribed, 

In the chapter on the pronoun we find (§ 112, remark 4), 
“with the negative particles ma and sh ana becomes manish” 
(manish as well). This is correct, but turning to § 120 
we find that precisely the same form, manish, is regarded 
as a combination of the verbal suffix with negative particles! 
The statement in this latter paragraph, that the suffixes 
have with the negative particles the forma which they 
assume as objects of the verb, is, we submit, altogether 
a mistaken one, It is hardly necessary to spend time in 
demonstrating the fact that the suffixes are not attached 
to the negative particle, as Mr. Willmore himself. in the 
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first of the extracts cited, has contradicted the theory which 
he gives in the second. One of the most extraordinary 
statements in the Accidence is that which makes intazar 
to be a verb of the form inbarak (§ 1738, p. 146). As one 
eannot believe that Mr. Willmore would seriously wish to 
derive this form from a stem ‘tazar," it must be looked upon 
as a slip; but upon it an exception is made to a rule to 
which we are unable to call to mind any exception, namely, 
that the sense of verbs of the form inbarak is never active. 
A mistake of this sort is enough to shake one’s confidence 
in the whole book. 

The chapters on the pronoun and verb are very full and 
will be read with interest. 

General rules are laid down with regard to the vocalization 
of the sorist of most forms of the simple verb. This 1s, 
we believe, the first time that any system with respect 
to it has been demonstrated. Spitta (p. 207) was unable 
to fully establish one. In spite of somewhat numerous 
exceptions, Mr. Willmore’s rules seem very useful, and 
great credit is due to him for his successful investigation of 
this difficult matter. 

Tt may be noted that Spitta gives us examples of itt‘ 
as well as itfa‘al: we understand Mr, Willmore to admit 
only of itfa‘al (v. § 168, p. 141). The former mentions 
it‘izim, itfhim (Spitta, p. 199), which the latter renders 
it‘azam, itfauhom (Vocab., pp. 141, 142). 

For the aorist of wagaf Spitta gives jyqaf (yiqat) (p. 224, 
near foot) as a possible form; we do not find this form 
(which we never remember having heard, and are certain 
must be somewhat rare if it atill exists) in Mr. Willmore‘s 
book (§ 192, p. 166). 

A suggestion may here be hazarded on the writer’s own 
responsibility that the assimilation of the preformative with 
the initial waw of verbs which have that letter for their 
first radical, does occasionally give rise to the sound au =o 
nearly, in their imperatives and sorists. Thus we think 
Au‘é (64)! will be heard os often as fa, taugaf as well 
as tiqaf. 

1 See Mr. Willmore, p. 87 vocab., for “a. 
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Besides this, those who can hear the dialect spoken may 
consider whether the vowel sound of the preformative of 
the aorist in other cases is not ¢ as frequently as i. The 
rule given by Mr. Willmore (3 140) that the vowel of the 
preformative syllable persons of the aorist other than the 
lst pers. sing. is i, although subsequently modified, appears 
to us too absolute even for etrong verbs. 

Neither of these views is supported by Spitta or by 
Mr. Willmore, so they must be put forward with due 

Coming to the prepositions, doubt may be expressed as 
to the correctness of the classification of lamma among 
them. Presumably, in some such expressions as rubt 
lammi!... 1 bait, it is considered to have the function 
of a preposition. The construction here seems to be elliptical, 
and we think lamma ought to be regarded as an adverb. 
At any rate, if it is a preposition it is an undeveloped one. 
It cannot surely take the pronominal suffixes, As ‘ala 
represents the literary ila (§ 242, note), something more 
than ‘on,’ ‘against,’ should be given for its meaning. 

There are excellent lista of adverbs and conjunctions, An 
addition that might perhaps be made to the former is the 
interrogative particle ‘a,’ Although Spitta (p. 168) hardly 
seems justified in thinking that this ‘a’ appears in dzai, 
szai (which by the bye is generally pronounced izzey or 
ezzey), since the first part of that compound is surely nothing 
more than the interrogative pronoun ‘ai’ (ey), yet unless 
recollection is wholly unreliable ‘a’ affixed to the negative 
particle ‘ma’ does occur frequently in such phrases as 
ama aqul lak, Do not I tefi you. 

Appendix A, on Nahwi, contains one or two visible errors. 
It is needless to particularly mention each one. With regard 
to provincial pronunciation we wonder whether Mr. Willmore 
is quite correct in entirely excluding the pronunciation of 
jim os jy. Spitta emphatically agrees with him (p. 5), but 
he does not seem to have had very much experience of the 





* No example of the use of lamma as a preposition seems to he given. 
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provinces. The writer believes he has heard jim pronounced 
as jin Upper Egypt by peasants not ‘ Bedwins,’ but he has 
to depend on his memory and he cannot assert positively 
that this is the case. He is able, however, to vouch for the 
transformation of jim into @ in the speech of some natives 
of the southern provinces, generally Copts. They pronounce 
jebel, debel, ete. This peculiarity is well known to Egyptians ; 
it appears to arise from an inability to pronounce the letter, 
and may therefore be looked upon more as a defect of speech 
than as dialectical variation. It may be mentioned since the 
letter to which the jim is changed 1s remarkable if its 
original pronunciation by their fellows is g. 

In his Syntax Mr. Willmore has possibly found himself 
hampered by his destination of his book for two purposes, 
that of a practical manual and that of a grammar for the 
use of students. The standpoint from which the syntax 
is viewed seems rather that of showing how English 
expressions may be rendered into Cairene Arabic than of 
explaining the relations expressed in that language by the 
combination of its words in speech and the manner of the 
construction of its sentences. The arrangement of this 
part of the book certainly does not compare favourably with 
that of Spitta’s grammar. One does not find Spitta’s orderly 
sequence, his careful subdivision of his topic into sections, 
the subject of each of which is thoroughly discussed under 
its proper heading with a rigid exclusion of irrelevant 
matter, One misses also his lucid explanations of broad 
general principles. A grasp of the spirit of the language 
is essential in order to make the intricate and difficult 
syntax anything more than a hopeless puzzle. More 
consideration of the principles of the grammar of the literary 
language would have facilitated the exposition of many 
things that are left far from clear. 

Some of the rules given appear to be unduly minute, and 
to make distinctions the validity of which seems extremely 
doubtful; in other cases matters which are really important 
are hardly noticed, or receive what seems inadequate 
attention. Instances of the former are such as the rule in 
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§ 282, that the second noun of two nouns in the vocative, 
“expecially if denoting a high office,” may take the definite 
article instead of the interjection being repeated. Or the 
tule as to the particular concord of the verb with the word 
gbanem, of which we learn in § 461, remark 4: “ With 
the words ‘askar, so/diers, froops, and ghanam, sheep, the 
verb is put in the fem. singular. . . . . Tl ‘askar gum 
may be also said, but not il ghonam gum.” Examples of 
this kind could be multiplied; it is not mecessary to add 
to them. They show the character of the rules referred to. 

On the other hand, no separate section of the syntex 
deals with the relation between subject and predicate. The 
only mention that is made of the nominal predicate at 
all seems to be in the chapter on the adjective. It is 
there generally dealt with at the same time as the 
attributive adjective. The adverbial relation is also hardly 
sufficiently discussed. What relates to it is divided between 
the chapter on verbs, transitive and intransitive, and that 
on the noun, but there is little information given that 
makes the practice of the language with respect to the 
adverbial use of nouns clear, 

What is said about the relative pronouns also does not 
clearly explain the peculiar principles of their use, and comes 
partly under the heading Possessives and Suffixes, partly 
under Relative Pronoun. 

Some of the rules of Syntax appear rather loosely worded, 
and statements which are demonstrably not accurate occur. 
A few specimens of these may be noticed. 

In § 248 (4) we are told that the definite article is used in 
Arabic where not expressed in English “ with names (nouns) 
followed by a demonstrative pronoun.” Anyone reading 


—_" he 


i 
et 





this would draw the obvious inference that with nouns 


preceded by a demonstrative pronoun the practice is as in 
English. This is, of course, not intended, og it is not 

In § 277 Mr, Willmore says that a noun immediately 
following a predicate and limiting or specifying its action 
may be regarded as an accusative of extent, and gives for an 


; 
v 
* 
7 
ei. 
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example Kabir es sinn, saying im a note that the noun in 
literary Arabic takes the sign of the accusative. That the 
note is absolutely erroneous, as far as this example is 
concerned, is quite beyond dispute; no deep knowledge of 
literary Arubic is required to be aware that ‘sinn’ would be 
in - genitive. 

rain, we are informed, in § 288, that in the sentence 
Shatte wAhid diri‘u mukstrah there is an ellipse of the 
relative pronoun illi, ete. But we know from the usage 
of Arabic and, indeed, of all Semitic languages that this 
sentence ought not to be regarded as elliptical. 

In § 430 the statement that “the relative « nof expressed 
when the antecedent is indefinite” is, we think, hardly the 
right way of saying that relative sentences are annexed to 
an immediately preceding indefinite substantive without the 
aid of a conjunctive noun, If this be thought hypercritical 
there can, at any rate, be litthe doubt that the direct 
Inference to be drawn from § 433, viz., that ma, which is 
4 relative pronoun, may have an indefinite antecedent, is 
irreconcilable with the rule in § 430 just referred to. We 
should like to know an example of the use of mi with on 
expressed antecedent definite or indefinite. Apparently in 
eases like Kaffit ma ‘andu (§ 433, c) Mr. Willmore looks on 
Kaffit as the antecedent of ma ! 

It is quite evident that the real distinction between ma 
and illi has not been apprehended by him, so tt is hardly 
to be wondered that he fails to make it clear. 

After this we are not surprised to see that mi “may take 
the pronominal suffixes (p. 270, line 1), on example of 
which, we suppose, is that given below—‘ala qadde maéhum 
‘augin. This sort of assertion does not require serious 
refutation. 

In §§ 263, 426, hagit eh is classed os an instance of the 
partitive genitive, doubtless on the strength of the ¢ in hagit. 
With this we must express dissent, bused on the meaning 
of the phrase, which will admit of two interpretations, but 
not, in our opinion, of the one given. 

About rakhar we are told (3 330, remark d) that “it 








always agrees with the subject of the sentence.” This 

hardly seems right. We take from Spitta, § 125 (2), rakhar 
rabatth, where it agrees with the object. Without this 
example we should have been sure that ‘rikhar’ could and 
often does stand in apposition to and agree with the object 


or with any substantive. 

§ 376 tells us that even adjectives used as adverbs will 
sometimes take the pronominal suffixes. A little later, in 
§ 390, we read that pronominal suffixes are “rarely appended 
to adjectives, and then only of course when they are used 
as substantives.” 

From this it follows that in the example given in the 
first paragraph referred to (‘beyinhu khayif’) beyin must 
be regarded as used as a substantive, and also from the 
terms of that paragraph that beyin is used as an adverb 
in this sentence, 

Tt ia hardly necessary to argue that beyin is not, in this 
case, an adjective used as a substantive; the only way in 
which it can be made out to be an adverb, as far as we 
ean see, is that in English we can translate it by ‘apparently.’ 
But the correct equivalent of the phrase, which shows ita 
construction, is ‘[it is] apparent that he is afraid.’ That 
beyin is an adjective, the predicate of a suppressed subject, 
appears to us not open to question. And we are not able 
to admit that the example ia an instance of the annexation 
of a pronominal suffix to an adjective, Such a construction 
is, we believe, impossible from the relation expressed by 
the attachment of these suffixes to a noun, due to the fact 
that they are by nature defined. 

A reasonable interpretation can be found on the theory of 
the phrase being a contraction of beyin innahu khayif, which 
Arabie grammar would lead one to expect, and the facility 
of the assimilation of n’s will support. 

All through the chapter on verbs, transitive and intran- 
sitive, we notice no distinction between the direct object of 
a verb and its adverbial complement. Thus, in § 550 we 
gather that in the expression ana fidilte mahalli, mahalli 
is regarded as ‘the object’ of fidilte. Similarly, in the 
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examples § 554 (c) malit el kiz moiya, motya is the second 
object of malit. It must be said that a note after this 
paragraph informs us that this object might be regarded as 
a “mere complement.” Of course all depends on what is 
meant by the term object. If it is used in its ordinary 
meaning of “the word which stands for the object of the 
action. described by the verb,” as appeara to be done, then 
surely neither mahalli nor moiyah are the objects of their 
verbs. 

If ‘object’ is intended to include all limiting adjuncts of 
a verb, we see no difficulty in saying that Ramadin is the 
object of Sam in the expression Sim Ramadin. But in this 
ease a verb may have more than two objects, and the 
character of the various relations they express ought to be 
explamed. 

We have not been able to discover anything about the 
noun used to indicate the condition of the subject or object 
of a verb, the ‘hal’ of Arabic. It is quite impossible to 
discuss all the rules of syntax in a moderate space, and 
would be futile. There are a great many with which we by 
no means agree, and consider as either misleading or wrong 
in principle. 

A useful list of examples of the use of the various 
prepositions, and another of stock expressions in use on the 
occurrence of common events and the usual replies to them, 
will both be found of interest. 

There remains to be mentioned a difference between 
Mr. Willmore and Spitta relative to the concord of the 
verb. The former, if we understand him rightly, makes 
the concord depend on the question of the definition or 
indefinition of the subject rather than its position with 
respect to the verb, which he regards as a subsidiary 
condition. The latter does not adopt this view. 

Spitta, in his chapter on reflexives, mentions the well- 
known instance of the use of the pronominal suffixes to 
denote the reflexive pronouns as direct objects of the verb 
khalla. Mr. Willmore seems to have overlooked this. 

We ought to be informed of the source from which the 
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exercises on syntax have been derived. The same remark 
applies to the examples throughout the book. Spitta gives 
us a description of the way in which his “ Sprachjagd” was 
conducted. He assures us definitely that all the data om 
which his grammar is based are taken from the spontaneous 
speech of natives, collected in a manner which he describes. 
He tells us the origin of his longer prose pieces. Mr. Willmore 
ought to give similar information about the collection of his 
material. Wedo not find that he does so. In the absence 
of any it is not possible to feel the same confidence in 
Mr. Willmore’s exercises as we can feel in those of Spitta. 

We do not think that Mr. Willmore’s prose contains 
words and combinations which are not in use. But the 
phraseology of some of the pieces strikes one as rather 
strange. Long sentences strung together with leinn, which 
oceur very often, hardly appear typically idiomatic; the 
tendency of Cairene speech is, we believe, to break up 
sentences and to avoid complex construction. 

An abnormal frequency of explanations of simple terms 
prefaced by ya‘ni suggests conversation to a foreigner rather 
than from one native to another. After reading some of 
the pieces we are left with the impression that a native 
talking naturally would hardly have told the story in this 
way. Possibly this impression is mistaken. A satisfactory 
aceount of the manner in which the exercises were obtained, 
and a certainty that if they have been taken down from the 
mouths of native speakers sufficient precautions were taken 
to ensure their having been delivered in o wholly natural 
style, would give a guarantee of their reliability. 

In conclusion, we may say that Mr. Willmore’s book, by 
its comprehensiveness and its elaboration, claims a foremost 
place as a standard authority. Sacha book must necessarily 
be submitted to the most searching examination before it 
attuins the position which it will reach provided that it is 
proved to be thoroughly reliable. 

The comments which we have made in the foregoing 
remarks concern matters that are not, we think, without 
some importance, but are far secondary to the accuracy of 
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its data, With respect to this, we have been only able 
to point out one or two differences between Mr. Willmore 
and the only recognized authority that is available, and 
to make a remark or two on our own responsibility, which 
we put forward with a full knowledge of the unreliability 
of memory. The test of the accuracy of the representation 
of the dialect, which is the most important part of the 
book, must be made by those living in Egypt who have 
opportunities for comparison with the actual speech they 
hear. If the result is, as we believe it will be, to establish 
its general trustworthiness on matters of fact, then any 
slight imperfections that it may contain in respect to their 
co-ordination and arrangement will become of very minor 
moment. 
A. R, Guest. 


Ananic Manvan. (Luzae, 1901.) 


This is another work on colloquial Arabic, by Mr, F. E. 
Crow, late H.B.M. Vice-Consul at Beirut, dealing with the 
Syrian dialect. It is not intended to be in any way 
exhaustive, but merely to serve as a practical manual for 
the use of visitora to Syria and Palestine. or this purpose 
it will doubtless be useful. It consists of a sketch of 
Arabic grammar followed by an excellent and comprehensive 
vocabulary of words in common use. The Arabic of the 
grammur and vocabulary is that of Beirut. As o rule, 
the vocabulary gives the plurals of nouns, and indicates also 
the formation of the tenses of the verbs, a most desirable 
aid to those for whom it is intended, the necessity of which 
is frequently overlooked in guides of the kind. One 
wonders why the plurals have not been given in every single 
case, and for what reason they are occasionally omitted. 

Following the vocabulary is a series of dialogues in the 
Damascus dialect. These dialogues appear to be well chosen 
and to deal with subjects that the ordinary traveller will be 
likely to require. 

IBA. 1002, a0 





author are unknown, but a reference to the * Land of the 
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It should be said that the European character is used 


throughout. Altogether, Mr. Crow’s book seems to be well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is intended, and it 
will also not be without interest to those who wish to take 
a general view of the present dialects of Syria. 


A. BR. G. 


‘Ens Stuncepicur per Bowro. Edited by Dr. Burruorp 


Laurer. Reprinted from vol. xlvi of the Denkschriften 
der Kaiserliche Academie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 


The work of Osoma de Kords is bearing fruit now, not 


only in the interest felt by Sanskritists in the Buddhist 
works of Tibet, but in the labours of a few scholars who 


are devoting themselves to its indigenous literature. Of 
this we have a proof in Ein Siilngedicht der Bonpo, edited 

Tr. B. Laufer from MS. 52 in the Schlagintweit 
Collection at the Bodleian, treating of the sacrifice to be 
offered by man, aa tiller of the soil, to the nature deities, 
whose haunts are troubled by his works. Its date and 
Three Valleys’ and certain dialect forms point to West 
Tibet as its home. By a process that combines minute 
statistics with sympathetic imagination, Dr. Laufer shows 
how the poem, though containing only about J00 lines, is 
not all the work of one period, A metrical analysis resolves 
the verses into those consisting respectively of two, three, 
or four dissyllabic feet followed by one accented syllable, 
AS @.2. 


de yul la | mi ma | mkhan,” 


which is the normal verse. 

The occurrence of many irregular verses he explains as 
due sometimes to names of deities which do not fit the 
metre, occasionally to a desire to give dignity by a full 


rounding of the verse, but most frequently to an extra 
_ syllable connected with monosyllabic pronominal words or 
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affixes, especially the word der. For the facts we have 
statistics; the human element comes in the explanation. 
Tt appears that the MS. was not copied, but written 
from dictation, and may perhaps be a school exercise, 
even vorbal directions given by the dictator being sometimes 
inserted in the text. The metre demands condensation and 
fulness of meaning, and the teacher tries to obviate the 
obscurity thus produced by adding particles to indicate 
the construction. For instance, the couplet 
“klu gian sa bdag sgrog 
klu giien sa bdag thar” 
becomes enlarged for the pupil’s help into 
“ilu ofian sa bdag gi sgrog yan 
klu giien sa bdag gi thar ram phye.” 





Many of these lengthened lines form a helpful commentary 
to the text, and while the textual critic must separate them 
the translator will use the help they afford. We get a vivid 
picture of the patient teacher, also a West Tibetan, and the 
puzzled or inattentive pupil putting down at random the 
remarks of the teacher or the words of the text. We are 
even allowed to conjecture that the addition at the end, 
quite at variance with the metrical scheme of the rest, is 
an exercise in style by the pupil. Dr. Laufer is earetul to 
suggest this only as a hypothesis, but it is one which may 
well be true. Rhyme is not uncommon, and alliteration is 
often used. 

Three kinds of verse are distinguished. The single line, 
which Dr. Laufer calls T'ypica?, which is repeated in different 
places to serve as /eit-motif; the Parallel verse, such as 

“ sorog tu beags nas Adug 
nad kyi beiis nas Adug” ; 
rresponding verse, which repeats part of 
a previously expressed whole to bring in a new thought. 
The first brings the leading idea of the poem and its logical 
conclusion, the second gives form and colour to single 
thoughts, and the third weaves the parts into a whole. It 
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is this variety of artistic handling, combined with directness, 
that gives the poem its charm. 

Sections on phonetics, morphology, syntax, and lexico- 
graphy deal in a full and scholarly manner with the fresh 
knowledge gained from the text. Among them we may 
note variations in Sandhi, the spalling ro for rea, which 
shows its pronunciation, and the use of ba after another 
determinative with a noun of relationship, which is also 
the subject of the sentence. 

The poem falls into two parts, the picture of the primitive 
world and its contest with man. 

It begins with the creation, “In the first season of the 
world naught was. In the chaos that has no beginning 
were created the elements in their turn. Moisture and 
water arose: from the earth, stirred up by the water, arose 
moisture and Iakes. Then the lakes overflowed and formed 
many a spring, and in these lay the Naga cities.” The 
eight Naga kings arose, Ananta, Taksaka, etc., and Nagas 
of the four castes, with the Candala caste in addition. Then 
arose the kings of the giian, rulers of the regions, and among 
others the Four Raging Brothers, the Four destroyed by 
sin, and the Four giian of the year. To them were added 
the Earth-potentates, among whom we notice the Lord of 
Stones, with a pig’s head, the Lord of Water, with the head 
of a water dragon, the Lord of Wood, with a panther’s head, 
and the Flamingo, Lord of the Wind, while their followers 
were scorpions with long stings, ants with flat bodies, 
golden - eyed fishes, shell - white butterflies, and other 
creatures. ‘ Fearlessly they dwelt in wood, fearlessly they 
dwelt in rock, fearlessly they dwelt on the earth.” Then 
the land had «a name, but no man dwelt therein. But in 
the land of Skos the King and Queen had two sona, the 
Elder and the Younger Brother, who worked evil. “Thay 
took the land in possession ; they turned it into ploughland ; 
they cleft rocks and built castles; they cut off water and 
collected it in tanks; they felled wood and burnt it on 
the hearth.” Such sinful deeds did they bring to pass, and 
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their followers. “Then in wrath the Naga host spread 
abroad like a Inke; the giian host was violent as the wind; 
the Earth-potentates’ host crashed down lke a rock,” and 
brought upon the sons of Skos, the Elder and the Younger 
Brother, disease, crippling, deafness, and deformity. And 
a witch consulted by the King and Queen of Skos said that 
in such transgressions as these she had no power to help. 
Meanwhile the Nagas, gian, and Earth-potentates cried out 
for a loosing of their fetters, and the Skos King and Queen 
prepared a feast of reconciliation, to which they called the 
Thai po and the Winged Beings (mythical beings of 
uncertain nature), and these demanded the presence of the 
Bot worshippers belonging to Nagas and gfian. These 
came and received rich gifts, with drugs to heal their ills. 
Among other preparations the King and Queen “drew on 
white Chinese paper the land and the castles, and the shapes 
of Nagas, giian, and Earth-potentates, as large as life. Three 
days they heaped up gifts, and three nights with hymns and 
blessings gave them to the injured deities. They mended 
the severed bodies of the ants with red cotton, and the 
wings of the butterflies with blue Naga silk. Then the 
sons of Skos were anointed with nectar, and healed of their 
diseases’; and the poem ends with the words— 


“The fruitful earth is reconciled, 
The crooked is made straight : 
In the Three Valleys of Lahul contentment reigns . . 
May Earth-potentates, Nagas, and giian be at ease, 
For Earth-potentates, Nagas, gilan, and the offerers of 


gifts are reconciled.” 


In addition to the interest of folklore and the increase 
of our small knowledge of the Bon religion, the unusual 
simplicity and directness of this short poem make it, especially 
with the help of the German translation Dr. Laufer has 
provided, an excellent book for the beginner in Tibetan. 
Its style is not the artificial one produced by translating 
Buddhist Sanskrit, but a genuine product of the country. 


Its merits are those of the best 








allad postry, and we may 
hope to see in it the firstfruits of a biscatare valuable both 


for its intrinsic beauty and its human interest, while it 


promises well for Tibetan scholarship that its pioneers keep 


‘before them so high an ideal of scholarly work as is here 


C. M. Ripora. 


The first part of vol. iv of the Mittheilungen dex Seminars 
fir Orientalische Sprachen, sweite Halfte, Westasiatischa Studien 
(1901), is devoted to the conclusion of Mr. Wilhelm Padel's 
article on recent laws concerning landed property. This is 
followed by an article on the study of Turkish Grundbuchwesen 
by Count von Mulinen. Two other articles, the first by 
Dr. B. Meissner, the second by P, Léon Fourriére (written 
in French), deal with the Arabic dialecta of Irag and Aleppo, 
and are of considerable interest. Both begin with a survey 
of the peculiarities of the dialects in question, and are — 
supplemented by a number of proverbs with translation and 
philological notes. There are many instances in the Qoran 
where the term matical is applied to sayings and sentences 
of every kind, and Dr. Meissner was therefore well advised 
not to omit anything which seemed worthy of notice. It 
is altogether greatly to the credit of the Afittheilungen that 
they pay so much attention to Arabie dialectology, a field 
not sufficiently cultivated in this country. The lack of 
a centre to train young scholars in this branch becomes 
more marked every year. Dr. Garthold concludes his very 
useful essay on the writings by Russian students on Western 
Asiatic literature. Professor Brockelmann publishes an 
ancient Arab recension of the legend of the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, and Dr. Foy contributes a study on the oldest 
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Tae Lament or Basa Tintin, setnc tHe Ruasi‘tyat or 
Basi Tantme, Hamanant (‘Unyan). Tho Persian text 
edited, annotated, and translated by Epwarp Henrox- 
Aten, and rendered into English verse by Exizanera 
Curtis Brenton. pp. xxii and 86. (London: Quaritch, 
1902.) 


The importance and extent of the literature of the Persian 
dialects has hitherto scarcely been adequately appreciated ; 
and, so far as we can judge from o careful examination of 
the older documents bearing on Persian literary history, 
this literature was in early times, especially during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of our era, much 
more important and extensive. Verses in dialect, which 
are, unfortunately, but seldom wholly intelligible to us, ure 
constantly cited in historical works, treatises on prosody and 
rhyme, and the like, with evident approval and consideration, 
as productions worthy of serious attention ; and we read of 
extensive works both in prose and verse, such as the 
Marzubdn-nama and Niki-ndma of Marzubin, the son of 
Rustam, the son of Sharwin Parim, a scion of one of the 
noble families of Tabaristan who lived towards the end of 
the tenth century of our era, composed entirely in one or 
other of the Persian dialects. 

Of all these dialect-pocms, however, few are at the present 
day much known in Persia outside their own districts save 
those of Babé Tahir. Concerning this mysterious individual 
but little is known, and the oldest and fullest account of him 
which I have met with occurs in the unique Schefer MS. 
of a contemporary history of the Seljigqs entitled Rahatu’s- 
Sudiir wa Ayatu’s-Surtr, now No. 1,514 of the Supplément 
person in the Bibliothéque Nationsle at Paris. Of this 
valuable and interesting history, which was composed m 
a.m. 599 (ap. 1202-3), and of which this MS. was 
transcribed in avn. 635 (a. 1238), I intend to publish 
a full account in the next two numbers of this Journal. 
This will include the text (f. 43" of the MS.) of the passage 


=> 
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concerning Ba&ba Tahir, of which the translation runs as 
follows :— 


“T have heard that when Sultan Tughril Beg came to 
Hamadin, there were there three aged and saintly men, 
Baba Tahir, Baba Ja‘far, and Shaykh Hamshé. Hard by 
the Gate of Hamadan is a hill called Khidr, on which they 
abode. The Sultd4n’s glance fell upon them ; he halted hia 
army, dismounted, and approached them with his Mimter, 
Abii Nasr al-Kunduri, and kissed their hands. Baba Tahir, 
who was somewhat crazy in his manner, said to him, 
‘QO Turk, what wilt thou do with God’s people?’ ‘ What- 
ever thou commandest,’ replied the Sultén. Baba said, 
‘Do rather that which God commands: “ Verily God en- 
joineth justice and well-doing”? (Qur'an, xvi, 92). The 
Sultan wept and said, ‘I will do so.’ Baba took his hand, 
saying, ‘Dost thou accept this from me?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered 
the Sultan. Baba had on his finger the top of a broken 
ewer (idrig), from which he had for years performed his 
ablutions. This he removed, and placed it on the Sultan’s 
finger, saying, ‘Thus do I confide to thy hand the empire 
of the world: be just!’ And the Sultan always treasured 
this amongst his amulets, and when a battle was impending 
he would place it on his finger. Such was the purity of his 
faith and the sincerity of his belief; for in the Religion 
of Muhammad there was none more pious than he, nor more 


vigilant.” 


Now this meeting must have taken place about ai. 447 
(=a.p. 1055-6: ef. Houtsma’s ed, of al-Bundari’s History 
of the Seljiqs, pp. 12, 13, and 15), and thus, though the 
date of Baba Téhir’s death (a.u. 410) given by Rida-quli 
Khin in his excellent Riyddu’l- ‘ Avifin (lith. Tihran, 
a.H. 1305; p. 102) is evidently a mistake, the poet belongs 
without doubt to the early Seljiiq period, so that his simple 
and plaintive quatrains—his “lament,” as Mr. Heron-Allen 
appropriately terms them—which are still widely sung and 
recited in Persia, are nearly nine hundred years old. 

These quatrains were published with a French translation 





and notes by M. Clément Huart in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1885 (ser. vin, vol. vi, pp. 502-545); and Mr. Heron- 
Allen, who is already well known to students of Persian 
literature by his contributions to the extensive literature 
connected with ‘Umar Khayyém, and more particularly by 
his final settlement of the vexed question as to how far 
Fitzgerald’s famous rendering of the Quatrains represents 
the Persian original,’ has now, making use of all the 
available materials to perfect and complete the work of his 
illustrious predecessor, republished them with an Introduction 
(pp. i-xxiv), an English verse rendering by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Curtis Brenton (pp. 1-15), notes and variants on the text 
(pp. 19-63), and o literal prose translation (pp. 67-86). 
The whole makes a pleasant and readable volume, which 
will be welcomed by all those who are interested in Persian 
literature ; and if it has the effect of directing greater 
attention to the poetry of the Persian dialects, a field 
hitherto but scantily explored, it will render a great service 
to the cause of Oriental letters. 
KE. G. B. 


Due Lrrreratunes pes Ostens 1x E1nzELDARSTELLUNGENS. 
Band vi: Gesch. d. Pers. Litt., von Dr. Paut Hons ; 
Gesch. d. Arab, Litt, von Dr. C. Bnrocketmann. 
pp. 228 and 265. (Leipzig, 1901.) 


This volume is the first of the above-mentioned series 
(which deals also with the East European literatures) 
treating of the literatures of Asia; and since it comprises 
in one compact and readable book accounts of two of the 
most important and interesting branches of Muhammadan 
letters, each written by a scholar of distinction in a style 
which happily combines the scientific and the popular, it 
should meet with a warm welcome from all Orientalists. 


| Bdwand Fitegerald’s Rubd'igdt of Onar Khayydm, with their origina: 
Persian sources, collated from hie oun MSS. and literally translated, by Edwar 
Heron-Allen (London: Quaritch, 1599). The author's conclusions are sui- 


marized on pp. xi-xii of the Preface. 
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The first half of the volume (which is entirely independent ° 
of the second, both os regards pagination, subject-matter, 
preface, and index, though one cover contains the two parts) 
deals with Persian literature from the Avestic period till the 
present day. The first chapter (pp. 1-55) deala with the 
Avesta; the second (pp. 34-44) with the Old Persian 
(Achmmenian) and Pahlawi remains; the third (pp. 45-81) 
with the beginnings of Modern Persian literature down to 
the time of Firdawai; the fourth (pp. 81-114) with Firdawai 
and his predecessor Dagigi, together with some of his 
successors; the fifth (pp. 114-145) with Hafiz, Jami, and 
the lyric poets, including the moderns Qé’dni and Shaybani, 
who died only eleven or twelve years ago, and some of the 
older satirists, quatrain-writers, etc,; the sixth (pp. 145-176) 
with the mystics, moralists, and didactic poets; the seventh 
(pp. 177-198) with the romanticists, notably Niz4mi and 
Jimi; the eighth (pp. 194-201) with the panegyrists and 
court poets; the ninth (pp. 201-212) with the Drama, that 
is to say the fa'ziyas, or Muharram Passion-Plays, and the 
quite modern comedies of Mirz4 Ja‘far Qaraja-daghi; and 
the tenth (pp. 212-222) with Persian prose down to modern 
times. It will be observed from this epitome of the contents 
that Dr. Horn has arranged his materials according to style 
and treatment rather than chronologically, but the materials 
have been handled in a manner which leaves nothing to be 
desired in u work like this, which is primarily intended for 
the general reader rather than the professed Orientalist, 
while Dr. Horn’s high reputation as a Persian scholar, and 
the eminent services which he has rendered to the study of 
Persian philology and literature, are a sufficient guarantee of 
the excellence and accuracy of the work, The only criticiams 
which could be made on it are that Persian prose hardly 
receives the attention that it deserves; that the diaries of the 
late Shah can hardly be taken as representative of all the 
best modern prose writing; that the early Samanid poets 
(of whom our yery slight knowledge rests ultimately 
almost entirely on ‘Awifi’s ZLubdbu'! -Albdb) receive a dis- 
proportionately large share of attention; and that hardly any 
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«mention is made of the important and extensive literature 
which, though written in Arabic, was produced by Persians, 
and which, therefore, if we understand the term “ Literary 
History” in a wide sense, believing that the special 
characteristics of a people are displayed not merely in their 
language but in their thought, ought to be considered to 
some extent even in a History of Persian Literature, Yet 
these criticisms apply to all existing works of the same 
character, and the force of the last is to a large extent 
removed by the fact that to Arabic literature in its wider 
sense, as including all that has been written from the earliest 
times to our own day in the Arabic language, the second and 
larger half of this volume is devoted. 

In this second part Dr. Carl Brockelmann, whose more 
technical, and, alas! still incomplete Arabische Lifteratur- 
geschichte (Weimar, 1897-) has been so precious an aid 
to all students of Muhammadan literature, follows in 
general arrangement the lines laid down im that earlier 
and more elaborate work. The material is divided as 
follows into eight books, each of which is subdivided into 
numerous chapters. The first book deals with the pre- 
Islamic literature, which is, as is well known, almost 
entirely poetical; the second with the literature of the 
Arabs during the time of the Prophet and his immediate 
succeasors; the third with the same in the Umayyad period. 
With the triumph of the ‘Abbiisids and the consequent rise 
to power of non-Arabs, especially Persians, the literature 
produced in the Arabic language is no longer wholly or 
even chiefly Arabian, and hence it is no longer spoken of as 
“die arabische Nationallitteratur,’”’ but as ‘Islamic literature 
in the Arabic language.” This literature forms the subject 
of Books iv—viii, of which the fourth book deals with what 
may be called the “Golden Age” of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
(ap. 750-1000); the fifth with the period of ‘Abbésid 
decadence down to the Mongol invasion, fall of Baghdad, 
and destruction of the Caliphate (a.p. 1000-1255); the 
sixth with the period intervening between the events laat 
mentioned and the conquest of Egypt by the Ottoman Sultan 
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Selim (4.p, 1258-1517); the seventh with the succeeding” 
period down to Napoleon's invasion of Egypt (a.n, 1517- 
1795); and the eighth and last with the succeeding century, 
which brings us down almost to the present day. 

Within the limits here imposed it is impossible to bestow 
on this interesting and valuable manual the fuller and more 
detailed notice which it so well merits, but it will certainly 
be read with equal pleasure and profit by all students of 
Islam, and by thet wider circle of readers who desire to 
acquaint themselves with “the best that has been said and 
thought in the world.” 

E. G. B. 


Tae Masmaima-srgava. Vol. ii (1898). Vol. iii, Part i 
(1899); Part n (1900); Part iii (conclusion, 1902). 
Edited for the Pali Text Society by Rorentr Cuatwens, 
C.B. With Indices to the three volumes by Mazer 
Bong, Ph.D. 

Diz Repex Gotamo Bunpao's avs DER MITTLEREN Sasmcuna 
(MasJHiMANIKAYO) DES Pani-Kaxons. Zum ersten Mal 
ibersetzt von Kant Evern Neumann, II Band. 
(Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich, 1900.) 


This year the Pali Text Society fitly celebrates its coming 
of age by completing its publication of this wonderful old 
book. It wants but the appearance of «a few volumes for the 
whole of the Sutta Pitaka to be fully presented in scholarly 
collation and in Roman type. This is now the twelfth year 
since the Pali Text Society brought out the late V. Trenckner's 
great editio princeps of the first half of the Majjhima, and the 
fifth year since the editor of the remaining seventy-six Suitas 
began to fill up his intervals of strennous leisure from pro- 
fessional work with the disinterested labour of finishing 
Trenckner’s task. The debt that scholars of Pali and of 
Buddhism owe to Mr. Chalmers’s conscientious workmanship, 
50 unfalteringly carried through, cannot easily be estimated, 
the more so in that he is adding to their indebtedness by 
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‘preparing an edition of Buddhaghosa’s Commentary, the 
Papaiica Sidani, the greater part of which is so far transeribed 
that I have been able, with the editor's generous permission, 
to have access to a great part of it. 

That in a lengthy foreign text the typographical errors 
should be so few and unimportant is a noteworthy feature. 
Such slips as bAdtam fuccham for taccham (as opposed to rittani 
fuecham in the preceding line) in ii, 171, and saiiam for 
suimam in ii, 263, the reader need not stumble over. Autham, 
however, in ii, 35,1. 18, has been misinterpreted. But among 
the MSS, themselves there is now and then a partial consensus 
of apparent error, as, for instance, in ii, 245, where the 
Siamese yersion as well as Buddhaghosa write abhinanditdns, 
when we should look for the anabhinandifani of the Copen- 
hagen and Kandy MSS. 

The editor, finally, seems to have hit the golden mean in 
the extent to which he has paragraphed and punctuated the 
text, aiding without worrying the student—#tftdrata pi Aho 
druso bhikkiune bahu katam hott ! 

Mrs. Bode's indices to the Majjhima will be hailed with 
grateful appreciation as an attempt to meet a great want. 
The time required hitherto for searching its pages for any 
one of the countless points of antiquarian or doctrinal interest 
scattered broadcast has ill-fitted into the normal span of life. 
It is only to be regretted that when so beneficent an aid was 
compiled, its range should not have been stretched yet a little 
further. I do not mean to say that a concordance of the 
Majjhima was feasible, but I do think that, had one more 
sheet of space been conceded to her disinterested labours, the 
help to « student would have been doubled. The indices of 
proper names and of similes would then have been really as 
exhaustive as they are intended to be. And that of subjects 
might have been made to exhaust the occurrences of the 
terms selected, instead of sampling the passages as has usually 
been the case. All rare words too, or, let us say, all that 
are not in Ohilders’s Dictionary, might then have been 
included. For instance, names of rivers, mountains, and 
places of resort (at Savatthi, etc.) would have been useful to 
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some readers! Had more space been available the similes 
would have included the beautiful and prominent parable of 
the creeper (ma/urd, i, 306); that of the lamp (i, 295); of 
the dart (i, 429); that of the two chief apostles as parent 
and educator (janetfi, dpddefd), recalling so foreibly the 
Christian parallel—I (Paul) have planted, Apollos watered 
—and the Christian divergence which completes it; that of 
Gotama of himself as Way-guide (maggakhayi); those 
included in the striking allegory of the Vammika-autta, and 
about twenty others. Finally, we should have had such 
important references (doctrinally considered) as n, 34, 36 
under atfd, 11, 42, 220 under afammayata, 1, 147-150 under 
fidnam (Cdassanam), i, 167 (let alone several others) under 
yogakkhemo, i, 480 under saceam. Unusnal words like 
attakamariipo (1, 205; im, 155), (an)dlayo (i, 49, 191; 
ii, 251), apahatta (i, 447), Dhtinahw (i, 502), amatagami 
(i, 510), allamattikdpuijyo (iii, 94), amosadhammo (ii, 245), 
abbithard (i, 414, 450), tammayo (1, 319), ketwbAd (iti, 6), 
passiredand (ui, 26), and many others would have found 
mention. And there would have been space for the insertion 
of terms of philosophical importance, or curious application, 
such as parinibhdyati of a well-traimed horse (i, 446), putta- 
mata (i, 524), aniccam, anaftam, asmiumdno, wpadhi, ndnattem, 
ripassind, samatho, sambodhi, etc., ete. It will be thought 
perhaps captious to regret that the thoroughness observed 
in indexing the term Tothigafo hos not been the rule 
throughout, but when one thinks of the splendid accessories 
to study enjoyed by students of the classics, of theology, and 
even of Sanskrit, one is apt to forget the gratitude due to 
ungrateful toil of this sort, and, with unreasonable impatience, 
to envy a younger generation who will find a concordance of 
at least the Five Nikayas ready to hand. 

Turning to the subject-matter of these seventy-six suttas, 
it may straightway be said that they contain no missing 
pillars of the essential structure of Buddhist doctrine. That 
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doctrine had, from the time of its first promulgation till the 
compilation of the Nikayas, been so well elaborated, as far as 
it went, that almost any sample reveals the whole. Hercules 
stands revealed in the foot, They cannot, even as restate- 
ments and variants of this or that tenet, touch those of the 
first volume in breadth, grasp, and eloquence. There are 
indeed not wanting, in some of them, hints that seem to 
betray other compiling hands, later, less original. Out of 
the 15 vaggas of 10 suttas each, the 14th (Vibhanga-Vagga) 
includes two extra, that is, 12 suttas. Now the first 10 of 
these 12 suttas have a different form from the rest of the 
Majjhima. The subject is first presented os a brief ‘argument’ 
or statement (wddesc)'—a term quite familiar to Buddha- 
chosa, who applies it to the treatment in the Dhammasangani. 
The exegesis (or ribhanga) then follows, supplied in four of 
the ten discourses by leading theras—a procedure which 
Gotama may conceivably have adopted as he grew old, to 
spare himself and to regulate the preaching of his future 
representatives. But of the two extra suttas (141-2), one— 
the Sacca-vibhanga—wherens in form it loosely resembles 
the other ten, is unique, if I mistake not, in taking as its 
text, so to speak, the fact that the Tathagata had delivered 
his famous first sermon at Isipatana on the Four Truths. 
And the exposition contains the greater part of the concluding 
portion of the Mahi-satipatthina-suttanta of the Digha- 
nikaya, which is omitted in the Satipatthina-sutta of the 
Majjhima. The other—the Dakkhina-vibhanga-sutta, with 
the episode of Ananda for a second time pleading the cause 
of Mahipajapati-Gotami, the aunt and foster-mother of the 
Buddha—seems to belong, in its subject-matter, to the 
Vinaya. 

But apart from these probably interpolated suttas, there 
are several lines of thought as well as terms which seem 
to break out in the Inst third of the Majjhima, but do not, 
éo fur as I can yet ascertain, form integral threads in the 
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tissue of the Dhamma. There is the prominence given to 
the subject of dnaijo in Suttas 105, 106, 122, as one of the 
many modes of mental abstraction generally cultivated. The 
term had occurred as dmejjapatto im the refrain of the self- 
controlled heart occurring in the Digha (i, 76) and in the 
Majjhima (i, 182, 278, 347, 522; iii, 36); also as injitam 
in M. i, 454. But the relative value assigned to it, in 
those three sutias, as one of the many mental ‘ stations’ 
of introspective doctrine is an exceptional feature, matched 
only in one passage of the Samyutta (u, 82), and 
rendered the more significant in that the term is not even 
mentioned in the Dhamma-sangamni. Other metances of out- 
of-the-way treatment are (102nd Sutta) the regarding all 
fetches of abstraction, where a soul is postulated, as mere 
sankhatam oldrikam or grossly material. Gotama is repre- 
sented, not as usual waving aside the current speculations 
as to the soul which were rife at Savatthi (and likely to 
infect the fuithful), and thus getting on to more positive 
doctrine, but entering into the subject, analyzing and 
criticizing, more like a doctor of a church than its founder, 
Another feature, suggestive of later workmanship, is the 
exhaustive enumeration of categories of didfuyo put into 
the mouth of Gotama in the Bahudhituka-sutta (115th). 
Another curious feature is the way in which, in the Bala- 
pandita and Devadtita-suttas (129, 100; ef. A. i, 138), Gotama 
is made to depart from pure ethics and treat his bhikshus 
at Savatthi to details of retribution after death with 
a pistaresqueness worthy of a medieval friar or a village 
curé. Again, in Suttas 155-6 he is represented as 
dogmatizing about specific rebirths following on specific 
karmas, and on the order of effectuation in the result of this 
or that karma. Elsewhere, special exercises in meditation 
are represented as availing to determine the conditions of 
future life, e.g. the four Brahma-viharas os the way to 
rebirth in the Brahmaloka— ‘that low (Aino) sphere’ as 
Gotama termed (ii, 195, 207; cf. 120th Sutta) the highest 
heaven of his countrymen’s conception. 

Three suttas—94, 108, and 124—deal with episodes 
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subsequent to Gotama's death, but, of course, this does not 
prove them later than the rest as compilations. The dis- 
cussion by Gotama (128th Sutta) of the difficulties encountered 
by Anuruddha and his two brethren in the practice of Jhana 
is interesting rather aa the earliest (if partial) account of 
the process, than as suggesting later work. So, too, the 
windy speculations of Anuruddha himself, in the preceding 
sutta, discoursing in his turn, are interesting rather as 
contrasting with the usually more solid teaching of his 
Master than as indicating decadent interpolation. Once 
more, in the Anupada-sutta (111), the analysis of conscious- 
ness into different dhamma or ‘states of mind’ as it entera 
on successive stages of rapt meditation and abstraction is 
interesting rather as the prototype of the method followed 
in the first Kandam of the Dhamma-sangani than as betraying 
approximation in date to the latter work. 

Space does not allow me to dwell on the ways in which 
these suttas help to body out the leading characters and 
doctrines of early Buddhism, as well as introduce fresh 
personages. A few words on each must suffice. Of the 
great central figure, the slight biographical touches vouch- 
safed show him as aged. King Pasenadi, in his glowing 
tribute of homage, recounted in the Dhamma-cetiya-sutta 
(89), speake of both Gotama and himself as octogenarians.! 
Subha the Brahmin is a ménava when first meeting the 
Buddha (99), and still a mdnava after the teacher's death 
(Digha, i, 204). Paternal solicitude seems to break through 
the Buddha's passionless detachment in the Ciila-rahulovada- 
suttu (147), when, having watched his only son's dawning 
wrahatship, he fires him to supreme attainment with ao final 
ray of inspiration. We see him, too, preparing the way for 
Sariputta by extolling in detail his great qualities (111, 141), 
and, watchful ut the same time over the spiritual and moral 
purity of the thera himself, urging on him daily aelf- 
examination—paccarekkhited paccarekkhitrd (iii, 297; ef. i, 
415). And we note, in the penultimate Vagga (140th Sutta), 
that so well known were the characteristic features of his 
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teaching that a young man of good birth, whom the Dhamma 


had converted at second-hand, recognized the Master by his 
discourse when they two met casually to pass the night 
under the same roof. Turning back to the 86th Sutta, 
however, which gives us the authorized version of the 
account of Gotama’s bearding the desperate bandit Anguli- 
mala and converting him, we have an event attributed 
elsewhere to the fifty-sixth year of the Buddha's life. 

It may also be seen, as the Majjhima draws to a close, 
that the proportion of the discourses said to have been 
uttered at Savatthi and the Kosalan country generally is 
even greater than that which obtains for the whole collection, 
viz. 24 in vol, iii as against ,"4;. Judging by the Majjhima, 
the Jetavana of Savatthi had become the focus of the new 
Buddhist school. Here it is that we meet again with 
young Subha of Tudi, with Janussoni and his gorgeous 
white equipage, professing fresh but apparently unfruitful 
adherence to the Tathagata after ench interview, as well os 
with other brahmins foregathering from other districts, such 
as Esukari, and those who give the learned youth Assaliyana 
no pence till he consents to try a ‘throw’ of dialectic with 
the famous Kshatriyan teacher. Elsewhere in Kosala we 
meet again with the Bharadvajas, including Sangarava, with 
Visettha, as well as with the distinguished Canki, Pasenadi's 
chaplain, who is said by Buddhaghosa to have convened 
a congress of brahmina every six months at Ukkattha to 
keep pure their genealogical records ( jdti), and every six 
months at Icchanankala to revise the orally registered 
mantras. 

Rajagaba of Magadha appears us a sub-headquarters of 
the Buddhist Order. The only new brahmin personage of 
that town to which this half of the Majjhima introduces 
us—Dhanafijani, the ranchman—goes to justify the low 
esteem in which Magadhese brahmins were held,' for he has 
the reputation of being a double swindler in his official 
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capacity as tithe-collector, fleecing his fellow-brahmin grain- 
growers, and stinting the court on the plea that the crops 
were scanty. So at least the Commentator explains. Of 
itinerant clerics—paribbajakas—who flocked to both places 
we meet for the second time with leaders like Sakuludayi 
(77, 79; of. A. iy, 30, 185), and for the first time with the 
personality of Sumana, nicknamed Uggahamana, son of 
Mandika the samaya, who is quoted in Sum. i, 32, and with 
that of Vekhanassa, the institutes of whose Order are 
referred to in Manu vi, 21 (see Biihler’s Introd., 8.B.E., 
XXY, p. xxvii). An interesting feature in the otherwise 
insignificant grouping effected by the Vaggas is that, in the 
Sth and 10th, dealing respectively with instances of questions 
put by paribbajakas and brahmins, we can contrast the 
ideas habitual to either section of Indian society. The 
brahmins are interested in correct externals and birth- 
privileges ; gentlemanly in deportment and without origi- 
nality, they are living intellectually on the social capital 
of their traditions pitakasampaddya (ii, 169), The paribba- 
jakas, freed from trammels of property and caste, but without 
the substitution of any sounder intellectual discipline, let 
their imagination spread, etiolated and distorted, among 
mythical speculations. 

Among the Sangha itself it is interesting to meet here 
with another early account of that cheerful missionary Punna 
(Pirna) of the Cronaparintakas (Burnout, Lotus, i, 250 foll.; 
Die. 38 foll.; ef. S.iv, 61), And we get a pleasing record of 
u college lecture catechetically delivered to women students in 
the Royal Park at Savatthi, a daily institution which a certain 
thera, Nandaka, whose turn it was to teach, wished to shirk, 
but was not suffered to by the Master. The lecture (146th 
Sutta) is on the central tenets of the fnith, and the answers 
of the students do credit to their teaching. But the curt 
dismissal by the reproved teacher and the approving Master— 
(io, sisters; time is up ! "—ia suggestive. 

(ne more scene | must touch on is the deathbed of the 
Order's great patron, Anathapindika (143). Visited by 
Ananda and Sariputta, he is honoured by an examination 
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into the detachment of his mind from all worldly grasping 
such as it was customary to hold only with dying religieux. 
On the central doctrines of Buddhist philosophy—and 
for present purposes I would formulate them as follows: 
(1) justification of the instinct to avoid Ill; (2) rejection 
‘of the logical tenability of postulating a super-phenomenul 
ego, as being incompatible with the universality of Ill; 
(3) belief in moral causation; (4) belicf in the possibility 
of so moulding mind and character that Ill loses all power 
in this life or any other,—on these doctrines the present 
volumes throw additional light most useful for comparative 
study. As to the first point, for instance, in its more positive 


aspect, the view taken by Gotama of the way to attain to 


absolute happiness, namely, by cultivating a state of mind 
whence the search for it has been eliminated (79th Sutta), may 
be compared with the doctrine in Sutta 75, that the lower 
pleasure is discarded only by the realization of its substitute 
as still more pleasurable, Again, as to the second pomt, along 
with frequent insistence on the anti-soul formula—n’elam 
mama, etc., and suiiam idam attena, ete.—u special feature is 
the use of words compounded of inflections of the first person 
singular,’ with the view of emphasizing not only the better 
insight, but also the ethical superiority cluimed by the 
Buddhist position. Self-reference—the holding up of one's 
self us an entity over against other entities, whether souls, 
world, or gods—was fatal to the discernment of impermanence. 
‘Ego-mania’ (JchewcAt) was fatal to truly disinterested culture 
of life and conduct. Connecting points 2 and 3, we 
notice that, whereas Gotama’s strong convictions with regard 
to what might now be called the moral conservation of 
energy lead him to define his Dhamma as a theory of 
causation (ii, p. 32), the problem of reconciling the denial 
of soul with the acceptance of personal ‘karma’ puzzled 
then as it may puzzle now. We again meet with the 
criticism (iii, 19; cf. i, 8, 258)—If al? constituents of 
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personality be empty of self, whom can deeds done without 
self affect ? As before, Gotama does not explain. He merely 
demonstrates that, whatever be the solution, a permanent 
subject of mental phenomena could not logically be predicated 
of man as we here and now know him. This difficulty of 
reconciling a belief in moral retribution with actions as 
auattakataat may have driven many followers to his chief 
aversion—that ‘net for fish’"—the anti-causationist Mak! 
Gosfila (A. 1, 33, 286), who possibly was also a dixhelinvsc 
in soul, And it is not surprising that Gotama drew all 
earnest adherents away from considerations of ‘my actions, 
‘my’ attainments, ‘my’ personal fate, to the cultivation of 
a purely oljectified moral consciousness. 

This brings me to a final word respecting pomt 4. 
Whether or not it may be held to betray later compilation, 
nothing in these volumes, especially in the last, is so thrown 
into relief as the importance in Buddhist ethics of cultivating 
psychological anulysis—an examination, that is to say, into 
the nature of sense-consciousness. To become morally strong, 
the student was not, as some taught (152nd Sutta) to ignore 
sense-experience, but to break it up into its constituent 
processes and resultants, so as to divert those complex 
impacts of the external world from kindling delusion and 
passion, and convert them into the cool judgments of 
intellect. Uf the last thirty-four Suttas no less than fifteen 
are concerned with this question. The 111th also, the 
Anupada-Sutta, in paying tribute to Sariputta’s proficiency 
in introspection, shows that the factors of the states of 
consciousness in the Dhamma-sangani are to be understood as 
40 many consecudice moments of consciousness. And the 
discourse which betrayed Gotama to the disciple who knew 
him not was not an exposition of the central Truth-tenets, 
but mainly an analysis of sense-experience ! 





Meanwhile Dr. Neumann has published the second third 
of his translation of the Majjhima, and given fresh proof of 
his rare powers of style and wealth of diction. A foreigner 
must speak with diffidence on such o matter, remembering 
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the enhancement of ideas,—to quote George Ehot—the 
glamour of unfamiliarity conferring dignity on subjects 
presented in another language. But the vivid colour and 
graphic force of the translation, combined with a sufficient 
but not excessive dash of archaism, can hardly fail to impress 
strongly any rreader. If the literary standard is mamtained 
to the end, the work should rank, as to style, with the great 
translations of world-literature. 

Dr. Neumann, on the other hand, for the setting out of 
what he conceives to be some point in the original, seema 
at times, I venture to think, to flit too lightly among terma. 
To quote one instance out of many, to render tssdho by 

‘gelten lassen’ and chando by ‘billigen’ is an uncalled-for 
laxity. The Commentator (tf one may mention him!) seems 
at all events to hold that the normal meanings of rdyamati 
and kattukamyatd are good enough (ii, 174). Then, again, 
as to paripunmna-sankappd, In vol.i (p. 304) of his translation 
this was rendered wird voller Wiillensregungen. Surely the 
point is just the opposite—the student in question becomes 
irrationally content, ceases to aspire higher. In the 146th 
Sutta it is clear that the women-students have successfully 
graduated, or ‘fulfilled their intention.’ And I shall he 
curious to see, in his last volume, whether the phrase 
attakdmariipa viharanti in Sutta 128 will be again rendered 
(as in Sotta 31) ‘selbsteufrieden scheinen’— seem self- 
contented. Is it not more probable (1 speak without access 
to this part of the Commentary) that the theras are supposed 
to be engaged in pantheistic meditation, and that the 
meaning is ‘seem to be aspiring or longing after the Atman'? 
Cf. the expressions in Brif. Up., 4. 5. 21, and 4. 4. 6. 
Returning to the volume under consideration, I do not 
hold that pacchima janata means ‘ posterity" in Sutta 83 
any more than in Sutta 4. Gotama ia mindful of the effect 
of his actions on the weaker among his disciples—pacchime 
mama adeake,' or iatia fratribus mets minimis, as Christ would 
have said, Again, when, in Sutta 100, the brahmin youth 


' Com. on A. i, p. 61. 
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asks the qu Breet Sicoacy: if Weare acorn a a 
Dees Gdns 07 ated sh gonial mrs & 
not, I think, properly rendered by deutlich, ‘clearly.’ If 
oi Ai rad ag and ante aCeON eIRLE 
be compared, it will appear that the sense is probably 
‘speaking off-hand.’ The question is put hastily with 
levity, and Gotama does not condescend to disouss it. 


C. A. F. Reuvs Davin. 
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Il. Oasrrcary Novices. 


Elias John Wilkinson Gibb, 
Boew June 3, 1657. Dien Decemumn 6, 1801. 


Amonxest the many sad losses of a year conspicuoualy 
associated with public and private mourning, one of the 
most irreparable, not only to our Society but to Oriental 
learning, is that of Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, one of the finest 
Turkish scholars whom Europe has ever produced, who died 
after a short illness of about three weeks at his London 
house, 15, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, on Thursday, 
December 5, LOL, 

Mr. Gibb was born at Glasgow on June 3, 1857, and 
was educated in the same city, first at Park School under 
Dr. Collier, the author of the History of England, and 
afterwards at Glasgow University. His taste and aptitude 
for linguistic studies manifested themselves at an early age, 
and it was perhaps the charming stories of the Thousand 
and One Nights which first inspired him with that deep 
love for, and interest in, the East which characterized the 
whole of his mature life. I first heard of his proficiency 
in Turkish about 1878 (some five years before I made his 
personal acquaintance) from the late Sir James Redhouse, 
to whom I had written for advice as to my own studies; 
and a year later (in 1879) his first published work, an 
English translation of the account given by Sa‘du'd-Din 
of the Capture of Constantinople in the great history entitled 
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Faju't-Tawarikh, appeared. This was followed in [S82 by 
his Ottoman Poems, wherein he first fixed and applied those 
principles of rendering Oriental into English verse on 
which his later and maturer work was based. An admirable 
enunciation of these principles will be found at pp. ix—x 
of the Preface to the first (at present the only published) 
volume of his great History of Otioman Poetry (Luzac, 1900). 
Briefly stated, his opinion was that to make an adequate 
translation of an Oriental poem it was not sufficient to give 
a bald prose rendering, no matter how correct, nor even 
to construct an English metrical paraphrase; but that, in 
the words of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds, “a good translation 
should resemble a plaster-cast, the English being plague upon 
the original, so as to reproduce its exact form.” To this 
principle, as applied by Mr. John Payne to the translation 
of Oriental verse into English, Mr. Gibb gave his full 
allegiance; and though there is much room for diseussion 
and difference of opinion on the general question (for even 
the poets of Asin, when rendering Arabic verses into Persian, 
or vice cersd, have not felt bound to preserve the metre or 
verse-form of the original, though the same system of 
prosody holds good for both languages, while it is foreign 
to the genius of European verse), it is probable that fow 
have succeeded so well as he did in faithfully rendering into 
a European language both the meaning and the form of 
Oriental poetry. 

It was in the Summer of 1883, a year after I had visited 
Constantinople for the first time, that I first made the 
personal acquaintance of Mr. Gibb. Hoth of us were 
working at that period at Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, 
and both of us held strongly that the best and fullest 
knowledge of the East must be sought from the people of 
the East. We therefore arranged to spend some six weeks 
together in London, working at the subjects of our common 
interest, and cultivating the society of some of those well- 
read and intelligent natives of Western Asia who are at all 
times to be found in the Metropolis, though their number at 
that time happened to be unusually large. Notable amongst 








them was that wonderful old man, Mirza Muhammad Baqir 
of Bawanat in Firs, of whom I have given a slight sketch 


in the Introductory Chapter of my Fear anongst the Persiana. 
From this period, to which I look back as one of the happiest 
and most interesting in my life, dates my friendship with 
that most illustrious yet most modest scholar of whose 
fruitful life and premature death it is my sad duty to 
write the record. 

In 1884 Mr. Gibb published a translation of the Turkish 
Story of Jewdd, and in 1886 a translation of the Forty Vezirs. 
A year later he printed for private circulation a small 
edition (50 copies) of the twelfth-century French romance 
of Aucassin and Nicholete, accompanied by a tasteful and 
scholarly English rendering, and at later dates he con- 
tributed to the Huecyelopedia Britaunien the article on 
Turkish Literature, and two of the most important chapters 
in the History of Turkey published in the “Stories of the 
Nations” series. To his crowning work, the History of 
Ottoman Poetry, of which the first out of the projected five 
volumes was published in 1900 by Messrs. Luzac, I have 
already alluded. It was the earnest desire of hia widow 
and his parents that the publication of this great work, the 
mature product of his rare learning and most diligent 
labour, should, if possible, be continued, and to me they 
have entrusted the honourable but difficult task of seeing 
through the press the four remaining volumes. In the 
Atheneum of January 13 of this current year I have 
described with sufficient fulness the state in which the 
manuscript was left, and that description I will nut here 
repeat. Suffice it to say that it was nearly complete, only 
a few chapters in the last yolume (e.g. that dealing with the 
work and influence of Kemal Bey, one of the founders. of 
the Modern School of Ottoman literature) being unwritten ; 
and that the orderly and methodical arrangement of the 
materials has enormously facilitated o task which, difficult 
as it is, would otherwise have proved almost impossible, 
I may add that the second volume, which was practically 
ready for press, has now undergone finul revision, and been 
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placed in the hands of the careful and skilful printers 
Messrs. E. J. Brill, of Leyden; that some 80 pages are 
already in type, and that the volume will, I trust, be 
published in the course of this year, and will be followed 
as quickly as possible by the remaining volumes. 

By his will Mr. Gibb has left to the British Museum 
* his very valuable collection of Turkish and other Oriental 
manuscripts, which comprises some S24 volumes, and 
contains many extremely rare and several unique works. 
Of this collection a summary account is given in the number 
of the Atheneum to which I have already referred, and, 
should circumstances permit, I hope perhaps to deseribe 
them more fully in another number of the Jowrnal, The 
destination of the printed Oriental books, which are also of 
great value, is not yet determined; but, since the chief 
desire of Mr. Gibb’s widow and parents is that his name 
may be perpetuated and his work continued, it is probable 
that they also will be generously bestowed where they are 
likely to be of the greatest use to those who shall hereafter 
follow in the steps of him who gathered them together with 
such taste, judgement, and trouble. 

Death is hardest to understand, and sorrow most difficult 
to bear, when he whom we mourn dies not at a ripe old 
age, his work accomplished and his labour completed, but 
is cut off in the very meridian of life, with faculties fully 
matured and energy still undiminished. We can only repeat 
the faith so beautifully expressed by Browning in that 
magnificent poem 4 Grammarian's Funeral :— 

“Ob, if we draw a cirele premature, 

Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain ! 

Was it not great? did not he throw on (rod 
(He loves the burthen}— 

God's task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ?” 
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TU. Nores axp News. 
LavrryA—NanpanGaru. 


Tn my article entitled “ Kusinira or Kudinagara” (ante, 
p. 153) I stated that the great stiipa near Lauriya in the . 
Campiran or Motihari district 1s called Nandangarh, not 
Navandgarh, as given by Cunningham, and that the name 
is derived by the villagers from the word nanad, ‘ husband's 
sister.’ Since the publication of my article I have ascertained 
from Mr. J. H. Bernard, L0.8., Magistrate of Camparan, 
that both these statements, which were given on the authority 
of Baba P. C. Mukherji, are correct. 

According to the local legend Raja Jonak lived at 
Cinkigarh, cleven miles north of Lauriya («nfe, p. 157). 
His sister was married in Lauriya, and inasmuch as she 
was the navad of the Raja's consort, the site of her dwelling 
| was called Nandongarh. Philologists may find a difficulty 

in deriving Nandan from nanad, but popular etymologists 
are not troubled by philological scruples. 
In my article the word wanad is misprinted nand. 





| 


| Vincent A. Surrn. 
Cheltenhom, March 17, 1902. 


THIRTEENTH Conouess oF ORTENTALISTS. 


The Thirteenth Oriental Congress will be held this year at 
Homburg from the 4th to the 10th of September. The 
Central Committee consists of the following :— 


President : Herr Biirgermeister Dr. Minckeberg. 

Fice-Presidenta: Herr Senior Dr. Behrmann and Herr 
Professor Dr. Brinckmann. 

Treasurer ; Herr Albrecht O'Swald. 

General Seeretary: Herr Dr. F. Sieveking. 

Assistant Seeretaries: Herr Dr. Max Schramm and Herr , 
Assessor Dr. Kiesselbach. | 
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The Congress will be divided into the following sections:— 

. Linguistic : General Indo-Germanie Section. 

. Indian: Iranian. 

. Far East, 

Central and Eastern Asia. 

. General Semitic Section. 

. Islam. 

. Egyptian and African Languages. 

Communication between the East and the West— 
(a) In olden times. 
(4) In the Middle Ages, modern times (inclusive 

of Byzantine Studies). 
9, Colonial Section. 


Intending members should address the General Secretary, 
Herr Dr. F. Sieveking, 2, Borsenbriicke, Hamburg. 

Subseription to the Congress, £1. Tickets of membership 
can be obtained now from the Treasurer, Herr A."O'Swald, 
Grosse Bleichen 22, Hamburg. 
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IV. Avpitioxs to tHe Lipeary. 


Presented by the India Office. 
McCrindle (J.). Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature. Svo. Weatminster, 1901. 
Presented by the Ministére de i’ Instruction Publique frangatse. 
Kern (H.). Histoire du Bouddhisme dans I[’Inde. 
(Musée Guimet.) 8vo. Paris, 1901. 


Presented by the Société Finno-Ougrienne. 


Ramstedt (G. J.), Bergtscheremissische Bicaohatadian. 
8vo. Helsingfora, 1902. 


Presented by the Netherlands Government. 
Brandes (Dr.J.). Beschrijving des Javaansche, Balineesche 
en Sukasehe HSS. in de Nalatenschep van Dr. H. N. 
van der Tunk. Stuk 1. 4vo. Aataria, 1901. 





Presented by U Ecole des langues orientales vivantes. % 
Courant (M.). Supplément a la Bibliographie Coréenne. i 
r 8vo. Paris, 1901. 
Cordier (H.). L’Imprimerie Sino-Européenne en Chine. 
, . 8vo. Paris, 1901. 
a Delafosse (M.), Essai de Manuel Pratique de la langue 


“ Mandé ou Mandingue. Bvo. Paris, 1901. 
. Presented by the Author. 

a: Sen (D. C.). Bangabhasha Sahitya, a History of Bengali 
“¥ Language and Literature. 12mo. Caleutta, 1901. 


Johnstone (P. de Lacy). Muhammad and his Power. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1901. 
Sarkar (Professor Jadunath). The India of Aurangzib 
ate with the India of Akbar. 
Svo. Calewtta, 1901. 
Ghose (N.N.). Memoirs of Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur. 
8vo, Caleutta, 1901. 
Tripathi (M. §.). A Sketch of the Vedantu Philosophy, 
to which is prefixed the Life of Sujna Gokulaji Zala, 


a typical Vedantin. Svo. Bombay, 1901. 

r. Strong (Major-General D. M.). The Doctrine of the 
: Perfect One. Pamphlet. 

The Udana. Svo. London, 1902. 


Aiyer Y. G.). The Chronology of Ancient India, 
8vo. Madras, 1901. 
Presented by Dr. Cuat. 
A bound set of the Society's Journals from 1890 to 1900, 
| Presented by the Publishers. 
Thimm (C. A,), Hindtistani Self-Taught, 


Bvo. London, 1902. 

Barth (J.). Diwan des Umeir ibn Schujeim al- Qutami. 
dto. Leiden, 1902. 
Lefmann (Dr. 8.). Lalita Vistara, Leben und Lehre des it 
Sakya-Buddha. Teil i: Text. Svo. Halle, 1902. 
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Arr. XVIL.—Tie Georgian Fersion of the Story of the Loves 
of Visand Ramin. By O11vexr Warpror. 


Tue Persian poem of Wis and Ramin, by Fahraldin Asad 
Al <Astarabadi Al Fakhri Al Gurgani, was published at 
Calcutta in 1864-65 by Captain W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. ; 
an exhaustive account of it, by K. H. Graf, will be found 
on pp. 375-453 of vol. xxiti of Zeitschrift d. Deutachen 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1569. 

In 1884, “ Visramiani,” in the Georgian language, edited 
by Prince Ilia Chavchavadze, Al. Sarajishvili, and P. Umi- 
cashvili, was printed at Tiflis (pp. xii and 477, 8vo), The 
edition is a model of careful editing. Extracts of the work 
had already been printed by D. Chubinoy in his Chresto- 
mathy, with occasional variants of trifling importance. No 
other printed versions exist in Georgian. All the MSS. 
extant were used for the 1884 edition; none of them 1 
older than the seventeenth century; doubtless a very large 
number of MSS. were destroyed by the clergy, especially 
in the eighteenth century, when the Catholicos Antoni 
burned nearly all the secular literature which failed to 

“Visramiani” is attributed to Sargis T’hmogveli, who 
flourished in the reign of Queen T’hamara, This would 
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make the date about 1200, or a few years earlier. Rust’ha- 
veli, in the “ Man in the Panther’s Skin,” refers to the story 
of Vis and Ramin in the following lines :— 


182, “Such crief neither Ramin nor Vis saw.” 
1071. “ P"hatman was dying for lack of him, like Ramin 
without Vis.” 


Even if Sargis be not the author of the Georgian version, 
the style, vocabulary, and grammatical forms are not later 
a those of the period of T’hamara. The book reads like 

original work, and purely Georgian expressions and 
siludons are freely used ; there are even occasional references 
to the Christian religion— 


“The king himself was a fire-worshipper, and all his 
kingdom. This king was before the coming of 
Christ " (ch. 1). 

“When the priest plays a two-stringed instrument what 
can the deacon do but dance?” (ch, xxii). 


The story begins in the following manner :— 
Cu. I. The Beginning of the Story of Vis and Ramin. 


In the land of Khvarasan and Adrabadagan there was 
a great and mighty Sultan, Tughlurbeg, lord of many hosts, 
powerful, glorious, sovereign of all Persia, Only the city of 
Aspaan was lacking to his lnngdom. 

All his nobles and great men assembled and said: “ Inaa- 
much as you, mighty and greatly renowned Sultan, possess 
your throne and kingdom in power and glory, and this is 
His wil! and choice that all Islam should be obedient to 
your command and should swear by your sun, now we 
counsel your Majesty to do this: to assemble your armies 
and march against the city of Aspaan. Whoever is not 
obedient to your sway, and does not seek peace, shall he 
not be straightway subdued? and henceforth if any dare 
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to disregard your commands, let your unrelenting wrath fall 
upon him, and so let your will and desire be accomplished.” 

The king hearkened to them, he summoned his three 
kingdoms. Then he divided his armies, and sent one to 
Kirman, one to Musul, one to Havaz; some he sent to the 
provinces of Somkhiti (ie. Armenia), some to Greece. And 
all, from everywhere, returned victorious and triumphant. 

Then came an ambassador from Arslan-Khan in order to 
arrange a matrimonial alliance, and he brought countless 
gifts. At the same time there came an ambassador from 
the King of the Greeks, and presented gifts of beautiful 
raiment, and among those gifts was a jewel, a red jacinth, 
weighing six and twenty drams. At Aspaan he donned the 
raiment sent by the King of the Greeks, and all Moslems 
did him homage, both foreign monarchs and his own nobles; 
and he was extolled by all, because of the honours, gifts, and 
embassies he had from all monarchs. 

And this Sultan had such servants and sluves that on the 
face of the whole earth there were none like unto them. 
Among them was a renowned, generous, wise-minded man, 
complete in manhood, fearless, prudent, cheerful, faultless in 
speech, brave and a seeker after wisdom, perfect in all virtues, 
handsome; he knew well the art of healing; a lover of all 
men, a man of God, and he was lord of a great land. 
Besides all these virtues, he was a seeker after strange 
stories and poetry. 

When the Sultan had taken the city of Aspaan he left hia 
army and departed, leaving Ibdal-Melik vizier in Aspaan. 
While (Ibdal) was on a journey he saw a man of Jorjan, 
and the man pleased him, and began to tell stories of what 
he had seen. At night he was by his side, and in drinking 
Tbdal enquired: “Dost thou not know that there is a story 
of Visand Ramin? I greatly wish to hear their story, and 
for a long time I have sought it: I have heard of their 
virtues.” 

P"hakhp'hur replied: “I know it all, and I have heard 
of their virtues and their royal character, for it is a good, 
pleasant story, told by wise men, and composed in the 
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F"halauri (ic. Peblevi) tongue; but since nobody knows 
P’halauri very well, no one can translate it. Now, if thou 
commandest me, I will try to translate their story into 
Persian.” 

Thdal-Melik-Abunasar thanked him for this, and gave him 
hope of reward. Then P’hakhp’hur spoke thus: “Since it 
is so, and their atory is naturally liked, and it is desired that 
T should tell it, I will narrate’ it and translate it. Since 
their name is great in the land, my name too will by this 
means remain in the land.” 


Accepting this as it stands, it would seem as if the Georgian 
translator had used a modern Persian text made from i 
Pehlevi original in the reign of Tughlurbeg, between 1042 
and 1055 a.p. But the text of the passage 1s very corrupt, 
and there is ground for suspicion that it may have been 
prefixed to the story by a scribe of much later date. 

In writing this paper my object is to appeal to students 
for information as to the probable source of the Georgian 
version. Several hypotheses may be considered. 

1. That it is a translation of the poem of Al Gurgant. 
Against this are the following serious objections :— 


(a) A translation from a poem would certainly have been 
in poetical form. The Georgian language lends itself to 
rhythm and rhyme to on extraordinary degree ; narrative 
verse is perhaps easier to write than prose. 

(i) The resemblance between the Georgian prose and the 
Persian verse is not sufficiently great to justify the supposition; 
at most it would only give ground for the hypothesis that 
the two were drawn from the same prose source. 


9. That it is merely an adaptation of the Persian poem. 
* ‘That it is a translation or adaptation of a Persian prose 
translation of the old Pehlevi romance, This is the opinion 
witty subject to advice from scholars, I am inclined to 
pt. 


1 Literally, “ina measured (or metrical) form." 
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4. That it should be a direct translation from Pehlevi 
into Georgian seems improbable, even if the first chapter be 
udmitted to be a forgery. Yet something can be said om 
behalf of this view. There is little doubt that Pehlevi was 
understood in ancient Georgia, and while the style of the 
Georgian version seems to point to the fact that it could not 
have been made later than the T’hamarian age, it is impossible 
from internal evidence to assert positively that 1t may not 
have been of much earlier date, 

In order to supply readers with materials for coming to 
a decision it seems to me that it will be well to print here 
passages selected from various parts of a complete English 
manuscript translation recently made. 


Cu. IL The Story of Vis and of Ramin and his elder brother 
Shah Moabad. 


There was once a great and mighty king of Adrabagan 
and ruler of all the provinces and countries, lord of great 
treasures. He held Khorasan, Turkistan, Krag, Adrabadagan, 
Koistan, Khuarazm; he was lord of lands and seas and 
famous over all Persia. Many kings he had under him happy 
and seoure, and in those days there was no man disobedient 
to his word. The king himself was # fire-worshipper, and 
all his kingdom. This king was before the coming of 
Christ, and his name was Shah Moabad. He had a brother 
ealled Zard, and he was Shah Moabad’s vizier. 

As is the custom with the Persians, they made a great 
assembly and celebrated the New Year (Navroz) with such 
magnificence that it cannot be conceived by the mind of 
man. Let us tell somewhat of the pomp of their Bairam- 
Navroz celebration. On that day came the kings who were 
his vassals, and the magnates with their wives and children, 
to rejoice and to do homage: men of Shiraz, Aspaan, Erag, 
Jorjan, Gelan, Ardavel, and Bardavel; Shahp’hur of Gelan 
and Zard himself, brother and vizier of Shah Moabad, and 
the nobles of the whole land, with their womenfolk, went 
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to Shah Moabad to Khuarasan, to the city of Marav (Merv). 
They came forth, and each ordered his footman to set up 
tents and apartments in the field. ‘‘ Adorn the plains,” said 
they. All this grandeur excelled the power of imagination. 
They came to the plain, they brought wall carpets, the 
footmen and other servants adorned the orchards and filled 
them with household goods and treasures. They hurried ~ 
on the elephants and camels bearing londs of treasures. 
Whatever was befitting to His Majesty that they sent 
to him. 

He called the monarchs and the nobles: whoever was 
worthy to sit down, seated himself, and as for the others 
who were there, they stood each with his staff in his hand. 
They invited the queens and the dames to sit down 
honourably, they led in many kinds of skilful maiden 
minstrels, on the one hand the lovers of the rose (ie. 
nightingales) warbled on the rose, and on the other hand 
the singers sang their songs. The wives of the monarchs, 
and the dames, fair as sun and moon, sat down. Two 
beautiful ruby tints there were among the ladies, one of 
the face and the other of the wine. They burned aloes, 
musk, and amber, and the fragrance thereof made us great 
a emoke as a cloud, and its colour was like the hair of 
the dames, Their wealth and fortune, treasure and riches, 
were heavier than a mountain, and the sorrow AIM 
them was lighter than chaff. And from all lands folk 
came to look at the ladies, to gaze at their brides. There 
were the fairest among the new brides, and in gaining 
them much blood will be spilt. There was Sharo Mahdukht 
of Adrabadgan, Manosh of Asp’hburgan, Naslakit’h of 
Dehistun, Dinirges and Zarniges, maida from the roots of 
the mountains, Shirin and Gurges of Aspaan, two sunlike 
beauties, Abanozn, Abanoed, two pretty damsels, daughters 
of scribes, the wife and Shakarlab the daughter of Tasaman 
the vizier, and Abanosh of Erag, the tender Adragun and 
Gulguno, Shainam and Khaibla of Shiraz, and Shah 
Moabad’s wives; there were Chinese, Turkis, Barbarians, 
Greeks, noblemen's daughters, and Khuarazmi was the lady 
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of these queens.' Esch was more beautiful than the other. 
No one can fittingly tell forth their praise, in face and form 
they were faultless in all points. All were seated before 

The monarch Shah Moabad was a lover of women; he 
gazed, he rejoiced, he gave gifts, and bade the minstrels 
sing ; some he made to joust in the lists, some to sport with 
spears, and the lovely dumsela to sway to and fro in the 
round dance, 

For a week they made merry with great rejoicing. He 
gave away all the jewels, pearls, and treasures which had 
been used in their drinking and rejoicing at the feast. He 
satisfied great and small, none there was neglected. There- 
upon Shahro, the elder born, with smiling face jested with 
Shah Moabad. When Shah Moabad heard the words of 
Shahro he spoke thus :— 

“Ah, rose, thou that smiling speakest! May I ever see 
thee merry! Since in the days of thine old age thou art 
such a ravisher of hearts, what must thou have been in the 
time of thy youth! Since thou art thus when thou art 
a half-faded rose, how could those who erstwhile saw thee 
live or have reason! Now that my heart is darkened and 
I am without hope, do not cut me off from thy race; wed 
me to thy daughter, for the fruit is like the seed, and thy 
daughter is like thee. My fate and future will then be more 
blessed when of thy race a sun like thee shall shine in my 
palace. And if I find a sun on earth I shall not need o sun 
in heaven.” 

Thus in reply spoke Shahro the fair: ‘O most soVereigil 
of sovereigns! Nothing better could befall us than to have 
thee for son-in-law if God had been merciful and had given 
me a daughter; but, by thy sun, I have no duughter, other- 
wise I would have told thee. Hitherto no girl child has 
been born to me, and if now one shall be given to me without 
fail I shall tell you.”* 

' Porhaps “the Khuarazmian ladies excelled all the foreigners in beauty.” 
Ths whole passage corrupt. 
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Then Shah Moabad made her swear: “Swear unto me that 
if a daughter be given thee she shall wed none save me.” 

The wife of Qaran, the mother of Viro, made a solemn 
vow with an oath: “If a daughter be given me I shall wed 
her to thee, and she shall be thy wife.” 

Shahro’s husband was called Qaran. But Shahro was 
of nobler birth than Qaran ; she was of the race of King 
Jimshed, who was the fifth king after Adam. 

They mixed musk and rose-water and therewith they 
wrote down the oath, and they made a contract together: 


“Tf a daughter be given to Shahro, Shah Moabad’s wife 


shall she be.” 
Behold what sorrow they both were to see: He is to wed 
the unborn, and the mother betroths the unborn. 


Ci. VIII. Here is the great Battle between Moabad and Firo. 


When from the east came forth the sun, whose vizier 
is the moon and whose throne is the morning, both hosts 
formed early in battle array and both monarchs in pomp 
came forth before their armies to battle. On both sides 
began the beating of copper drums, the cry of the trumpets, 
the voice of the clarion; it was, so to say, the noise of devils, 
for whoever heard that din everyone at the sound became 
a foeman to another. It was such a clatter that old corpses 
which had crumbled to earth would have trembled in the 
ground for fear of it. 

They hurled themselves one upon another, and the shock 
was like autumn wind casting down the leaves from the 
tree. Two armed men by the clash of such an encounter 
were cut down, and from both sides drum and trumpet 
shrieked: “Haste ye, O ye ravishers of life!’ The trumpet 
evidently knew of their death, it wept for them even before- 
hand. The sharp swords in the hands of the warriors 
smiled like lightning on their souls. The heroes in the 


plain were like lions, and in the mountains like fierce 


panthers, and even they who were experienced, they in the 
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battle became mad, of a truth they were mad and full of 
hate, so that they feared neither fire nor water, neither 
sword, lance, scourge, nor arrow, neither lions nor elephants. 
In that battle there were heroes such that they sacrificed 
their sweet souls for glory and did not fear death. They 
only feared shame and flight. The air was like a forest with 
the multitude of lances and standards, the earth was hke 
i cedar-grove with the many kinds of flags; on some the 
lion sits, on some a peacock, on some a vulture, on some an 
eagle. The earth was suddenly become dust, it rose to 
heaven and poured down upon the heads of the soldiers. 
Many youths became like old men and black horses grew 
grey. Oowards and brave men were recognized by this, 
that the cowards were melancholy and the brave were gay. 
The face of the brave was like the flower of a pomegranate, 
of the cowardly like a scorpion with yellowness. 

The two armies met like two mountains of steel falling 
together. Between them, like messengers, the arrows of 
poplar with eagles’ plumes came and went steely-faced; such 
beloved messengers were they that they penetrated even to 
the heart and to the eyes, no other place would please them, 
and into whatever abode such u messenger came he carried 
off with him the master and host. The battle became so 
keen that they saw eternity clearly. Brother became 
careless of brother, and in that hour none had helper or 
succourer save his own right arm. Whoever had a powerful 
urm used his sword us it seemed good to him. The warriors 
seemed tongueless amid the wind of battle and the noise of 
the trumpet. Nothing else was heard. Sometimes a sword 
clove chain armour like water, into the eyes of some an arrow 
stole like sleep, into the hearts of some a lance crept like love; 
halberts penetrated the heads of some—the merry halbert 
sought to learn from the brain in what part of a man’s form 
God had implanted the soul; the sword entered by one path 
and the spirit came forth by the same path. The steel swords 
were like a blue cloud, but it rained, and the shower which 
came forth from it was red. In the battle the arrow was 
like a sempstress, for it sewed the bodies to the saddle. 
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Until evening the two armies prolonged the battle. In 
the melly one was like a leopard and one a wild goat. 
Qaran, the father of the well-beloved Vis, was alain by his 
foes, and round about him were slain a hundred and thirty 
nobles, braves of Viro. There rained, so to say, drops of 
rain that was death. So many men were slain that heap 
upon heap of corpses lay piled, and round about them flowed 
streams of blood. 

When Viro saw his father Qaran slain, and so many nobles 
lying devoted beside him, he called to his magnates :— 

“ Brothers! in a battle sloth is monstrous and a shame to 
brave men. Are you not ashamed that so many of your 
race are massacred for the enemy to rejoice over? Have 
you no shame for the sake of Qaran, whose white beard has 
been crimsoned by blood? and that such a monarch lies 
miserably slain? Is there no avenger of blood among so 
many warriors? The sun of heroism and glory-seeking is 
set, for no one seeks any longer fame or heroism, I have not 
yet sought to avenge his blood, and have not rejoiced myself 
over the enemies. Now night is falling and it will soon be 
dark. The soldiers retreat. Since morning you have shown 
great bravery and waged battle, now I will attack, and let 
your prowess help me and aid me to seek to avenge my 
father's blood. And be ye all like dragons in the search for 
blood and in boldness, so that I may not bring shame on my 
race. Now are the days of death from my sword. Fate 
and the world I despise. I will be delivered from shame 
and from the rotten Moabad, and I will rejoice the soul of 
my father by slaying him.” 

When he had spoken thus, he fell upon them tovether 
with his nobles, men at arms, and chosen troops; like fire 
he burned and there was no help for him (or, he was not 
master of himeelf). Moabad’s soldiers were like a flood 
rushing down a mountain slope, for they could no longer 
conceal themselves, Their caress was lance, sword, and 
arrow. In slaying one another, friend was worse than foe, 
father became heedless of his son, son of his father, and 
friend of his friend. Whoever met another spared not to 





slay. It became so dark that nothing could be seen before 
the eyes. Brother slew brother and father son. The lances 
were like spits, instead of roast meat there were men, and 
the earth, from the flow of blood, was like a winepress. 
Death was, as *t were, a powerful wind which scattered 
men’s heads like leaves from a tree; the heads of the 
warriors were like balls in the playing-field (maiden), and 
their forms like felled trees in a thick wood. When the 
sun set it seemed as if Moabad’s fate set with the sun, and 
fate had cut off hope of the monarchy of Moabad. 

Moabad fled even unto Ispaan and Khuarasan. And 
when his soldiers saw him flee all fled. The chief of his 
soldiers were slain, and if darkness had not come on Moabad 
himself could not have escaped. But Viro and his nobles 
no longer pursued. They thought since Moabad was fled he 
would not fight them any more again as long as he lived. 

His idea was one thing and God’s decree was otherwise. 

When Viro saw that Moabad had fled he rejoiced, and lo! 
he had not alighted from his horse before the Delamis and 
Gelanis and the Kiamanis (var. Kirmanis, Gelanelis, and 
Iamanelis), countless as sand, wild goats, rain, and the 
leaves of trees, fell upon Viro. Viro’s soldiers and the out- 
landers, whoever was foreign, all fled without fighting the 
Gelanis and the Delamis, because they were marvellously 
many and their leaders were renowned for valour. When 
Viro knew of their coming and of the flight of his soldiers 
he was astonished at the deed of Fate, which is inconstant, 
its bitterness and joy are a pair, like the brightness of day 
and the darkness of night. In this fleeting world grief is 


more than joy, and the heart of the wise and prudent is timid * 


in Fate’s hands. When Fate had rejoiced over Moabad, 
the same Fate frowned on his foes. With o sweaty and 
dusty face Viro stood, his bloody sword he did not sheath, 
with a few soldiers he directed himself against the king of 
the Delamis in battle with naked sword. 

When Moabsad heard this mews, how Viro had gone 
against the Delamis and the Gelanis, at the same moment 
he turned back, and since he felt no fatigue he went se 
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_ swiftly that the wind could not overtake his dust. He came 
with his army to Gorab, where was the house and dwelling 


On. XXVIII (extract), Moahad lights a fire for Vis to 


swear bry, 


: “There is nought better than this, that thou 
shouldst swear to me; it will save from suspicion and 
reproach, and will bind the tongue of everyone who slanders 
thee. Now will I light a great fire, I will make smoke of 
aloes and musk; swear to me by this fire, before all the 
nobles and soldiers, pass through the midst of it, so that 
at the moment when thou swearest to me thou mayst 
become pure in soul from sin. After this, none will dare 
to reproach thee nor speak an unpleasing word. Then thou 
shalt be my soul and fate (or world), I shall love thee like 
my life, I shall give thee my kingdom besides and show 
forth thy purity,” 

Vis replied: “Do so. Thou shalt purify and I too shall 
be purified by this, As long as thou suspectest in thy heart 
that T am not pure, thou harmest thy soul and all religion. 
Tt is better to see sin nnd hide it than not to see it and 
speak slander,” 

Then Shahinshah called together all the servants of fire, 
his nobles and armies, and sacrificed on the altar great 
possessions, «0 that of each it is impossible to tell the 
quantity — gold, jewels, pearls, villages. Thence they caused 


a little fire to be taken, in the moedan (public square) they 


lighted with it a great mountain of fire, so that its heat 
reached unto heaven and its flame was like a fair woman 
in a linen smock walking delicately. The greatness of the 
fire lighted up the whole land, and it was consumed by 
the heat, as a lover is consumed by absence, and its smoke 
darkened the air of heaven. And none knew for what 
reason Shahinshah had lighted such a fire, and it mounted 
so high that its flame warmed the moon. There stood 
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together before the fire the nobles of Khuarasan. Vis saw 
that fearful fire from Moabad’s tower, and said to Ramin :— 

“ Behold the deed of that man, how he has lighted 
a great fire for us and wishes to burn us init! Now, before 
he burn us, come let us both steal hence, We shall cause 
Mobad’s! heart to burn in this same fire. Moabad said 
to me yesterday: ‘Swear that thou hast not had Ramin.’ 
And I began to discourse and cheated him, Now they 
have lighted a great fire before the citizens and soldiers, 
and he will make me walk in this fire, he will bring me 
to shame before these men, and thus he said to me: ‘Thou 
shalt go in naked before these men, that none may slander 
thee with Ramin” . ... ” 


Cu. XLII (extract). Wedding of Ramin and Gul. 


. , . « Ramin held Gul by the hand. She poured 
a hundred vessels full of jewels und pearls at Ramin’s 
feet (var. Ramin poured at (his father-in-law) Rap‘hed's 
feet), she seated him on a golden throne, Whoever of their 
kinsfolk were magnates and nobles they called them all and 
made merry. In confirmation of the deed Ramin swore 
solemnly by their (? local) oaths, by God and fire, that: 
“As long as the earth endures, and Geon (i.e. Gihon) Hows 
a stream, as long as fish are found in the sea, or the sun and 
moon have brilliance, as long a5 night is dark, as long as 
wind blows on the mountains, and beasts feed in the plains, 
I living shall seek none save Gul, I shall desire no other 
wife nor friend, nor shall I mention the sorceress Vis 98 if 
I had ever loved ber, As long as I live Gul shall be my 
heart? I have separated myself from other love, and om 
weary of it. The rose,’ a rose in name, is mine—my wife— 
and Gorab is mine abode. As long as I have the rose I shall 
not smell a violet, as long aa there is a moon I shall not 
esteem the light of the stars.” 

' The Shahinshoh’s name is inconsistently spelt—Mobad, cies Movabad, 


Muvabad, Muahod. Cf. Khvaraean, Adrabogen, etc., in Ch. 
1 A play upon words—guli means a heart in Georgian, a rose in Persian. 
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Cu. XLVII (extract). The First Letter of Vis to Ramin, 


A letter was written from the sorrow-stricken Vis to the 
merry and light-hearted Ramin. Instead of paper was used 
Chinese vellum (pefraconi), for ink T’humbut’hian (Tibetan) 
musk, an Eeyptian reed (calami), rosewater from Nisib, and 
inkhorns of Saman aloe (P ‘aloe of the plains,’ reading 
samindoruii), the scribe himself a Kaj-like (i.e. possessed 
of supernatural eunning) finder of words, his words were 


mingled with sugar and pearls. 


Cu. LX9XXIX (last chapter). Ramin’s Accession and Death. 


When they told Ramin of this death (of Moabad) by 
mischanee, and how the dragon had swallowed unexpectedly 
the sun of the world, he showed much outward grief, he 
made mourning and lamentation for the dead. But in 
secret he gave God great thanks that He had done thus, 
and had not brought about a war in which the blood of the 
poor would have been shed. Moabad was dead, Ramin’s 
desire was fulfilled. He did homage to God and indited 
a song of praise, . . . . (Here follows an account of 
Ramin’s reign until the death of Vis.) He summoned his 
eldest son, Khorshed, the grandees and the troops. And he set 
Khorshed on the royal throne, placed the crown on his head, 
girt a sword about his loins, blessed him as king, and called 
his name Khuasrov. Thus he spoke: “ Kighty and three 
years have I been a happy monarch. Now have I given 
thee my property and the throne, for ruling beseems and 
befits thee too. God make thee happy! Thow art a young 
man and thy fate is young too. Bring not shame upon Vis, 
thy mother, nor upon me. Do what thou hast seen me do, 
that I may not judge thee when God asks me in that other 
world. Have a care of divine things, be zealous for justice,” 
He confided to him his crown, throne, kingdom, troops, and 
treasures, He came not forth from Vis’s sepulchre till the 
time of his death, nor opened the door, and no man saw him. 
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ancient life and manners, there is everywhere apparent 
a strong sense of humour which prevents even the lyrical 
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Bate of the Georsian teat. ‘As a moty, 1 Tisramiani” has 
great merits, and would be read by any cultivated reader 
with keen interest. Apart from the vivid sketches of 





passages from becoming tedious. 











Agr. XVIII.—Deseription of Persia and Mesopotamia in the 
year 1340 ap. from the Nushat-al-Kulib of Hamd-Adlah 
Mustawfi, with a summary of the contents of that work, 
By G. Le Srrance. 


(Continwd from p. 266, April Number, 1002.) 


Chapter 10, Kurdistan. 


Contents: Alani, 167g; Alishtar and Bahar, 167r; Khuftiyan, 
lis; Darband Taj Khatin and Darband Zangi, 167¢; Darbil, 
167w; Dinavar, 167¢; tinabad Jamjamal, 167; Shah- 
raziir, L67y; Kirmansbah, 1684; Kirind and Khiishin, 168/; 
Kangnvar, 168); Mayidasht, 168; Harsin, 1687; Vastim, 
168i, 





The description of Kurdistan given by Mustawfi (which 
Hajji Khalfah has capied almost verbatim into his Ji/dn 
Numa) presents a number of small problems which I find 
myself unable satisfactorily to solve. Kurdistan, or the 
Land of the Kurds, is not mentioned by the earlier Arab 
geographers, and it appears to have been first erected into 
a separate government under the Saljuks, who, in the time 
of Sulayman Shah, divided it off from the rest of the Jibal 
Province, which they called Persian ‘Irak, as explained in 
Chapter 2. Sulayman Shah, under whose rule Kurdistan 
appears to have flourished greatly, surnamed Abih (or 
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Avyiih) was the nephew of Sultan Sinjar, who had appointed 
him governor of this province, and Sulayman Shah at o later 
date—that is, from 554 to 556 (1159 to 1161 a.n.)—beeame 
for a short time the Saljiik Sultan of the Two ‘Iraks, and 
chief of his house. 

Alani (thus in the Jihdn Numa, p. 450, though some 
MSS. read Alabi) was one of the chief towns of the province 
of Kurdistan, but no trace of it is to be discovered on the 
present maps, it is mentioned apparently by no other 
geographer, and is not marked in the Itinerary. At 
Alishtar (the next town named by Mustawii) there was 
an ancient Fire-temple called Ardahish (or Arakhash), and 
Alishtar [1] would appear to have been some town in the 
well-known plain of this name, still so marked on our maps. 
This town is possibly that given in [bn Hawkal (p. 259), and 
others, as lying ten farsakhs south-west of Nihavand, being 
twelve leagues north of Sabiirkhwast. The older geographers, 
however, spell the name Lashtar, and the MSS. of the 
Nuzhat give every variety of reading for this name—such 
as Alisht, Al-Bashr (so in the Jihdn Numa, p. 450), Alishar 
and Basht—so that the identification given above is more 
than doubtful; and in regard to the Fire-temple I am at 
a loss for any further references.' 

The town of Bahar [2], with its castle, which Hamd- 
Allah reports to have been the capital of Kurdistan in the 
days of Sulayman Shih, lies some eight miles to the north of 
Hamadiin. Khuftiyan (given as Khunyin, Hukhan, Jufban, 
and Khaysin, with diverse other readings in the MSS., the 
form Hakshiyan being printed in the Jildn Numa, p. 450) 
is difficult to identify; it was a fine castle, according to 
Hamd-Allah, that stood on the bank of the Zab river (but 


' On his march from Toster to Shiraz, Timur, according to “Ali of Yio 
i, G00), after crossing the Ab-Shirin, camped on the Plain of Laslitar ea 
days Inter coming to the river of the Shoa‘h Bavyain valley, halted a Bashi 
Hoth places will be found on the modern map, and naturally suegest themsely es 
oe possible alternatives, one or other, for the town of Kurdistan mentioned by 
Hamd-Allsh; bat unfortunately both would nppear te be out of tha uestion, 
num oe fur ra (being uae the boundary of Fara) ever to hove heen 
conte se of Rundistan. The Sika Wy | al 1 as “a 
without comment, wei, a5 unal, Merely copies the Vichy 





whether Upper or Lower Zab is not stated), being surrounded 
by many villages. 

The towns of Darband (Pass of) Tj Khatiin and Darband 
Zangi, also, are neither of them marked on the map; 
Darband Tashi Khitin, however, is frequently referred to 
by ‘Ali of Yazd (i, 585, 599, 640) in his account of the 
marches of Timur ane Kurdistan. Dirbil, or Dhizbil, 

‘a medium-sized town,’ likewise is not found either on the 
map or in the works of the earlier Arab geographers ; the 
spelling, however, is most uncertain, the MSS. giving Darsil, 
Wazpal, etc., with some other variants. 

Dinavar, the ruins of which have been described by 
De Morgan (Mission en Perse, ii, 95, 96), was still, when 
Mustawfi wrote, a fine town, and produced excellent corn 
crops, The ruins of Jamjamal [3] are marked on the maps 
as lying due east of Kirmanshih and south of Bisitiin [7], 
this position (for there are other villages of the same name) 
being confirmed by the distances given in the Itinerary 
(Route ii); and our author states that this place, called 
more especially Sultanabad Jamjamal, was at one time the 
capital of Kurdistan, and that it was founded by Sultan 
Uljayti the Mongol. The city of Shahrazir [4] is to be 
identified with the ruins at Yisin Tappah, in the present 
plain of Shahraziir. The town was known to the Persians 
as Nim-Rah— Half-way ’—that is, lying half-way between 
the ancient Fire-temple at Madain and the Temple on the 
Adharbayjin frontier at Satirik (already mentioned above 
in Chapter 2), which Sir H. Rawlinson has identified with 
Shiz of the Arab weozraphers (see J.R.G.S8., x, 65). 

Kirminshah, which the Arabs called Kirmisin, was 
celebrated for the sculptures in the neighbouring mountain 
of Bisitiin. Kirind [5] and Kiishin were two villages at 
the head of the Hulwan pass; the name of Kishin has 
now apparently disappeared from the maps, though Kirind 
remains; and this latter in the time of Mustawfi was the less 
jusportant place of the two. Kanguviir, which the Arabs 
ealled Kasr-al-Lusiis—* Robbers’ Castle ‘—aecording to our 
author had been built with stones taken from the ancient 
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site at Bistitiin. Miyidasht, or Mahidasht, is still the name 
of the great plain watered by the Kirind river; and Harsin 
[6], the name of a castle and town, lies some miles south- 
east of Kirminshah. Finally, Vastam [7], or Bastim, is 
apparently the hamlet near the present Tak-i-Bustan, at 
the foot of the Bisiitiin hill, for it is described as a large 
village lying over against the great Achwmenian sculptures, 
which represent, according to the Persians, King Khusri 
Parviz and his horse Shabdiz, with Queen Shirin, and these 
Mustawii carefully describes in his account of the Bisitiin 


Chapter 11. =AKihtictsfdn. 


Contents: Tustar, 168»; Ahwiiz, 169¢; Tarb, 169%; Junday 
Shapir, 1699; Hawizah, 1697; Dizfil, 1697; Daskarah, 
1697; Ramhurmuz, 169r; Sis, 169/; Tarfizak, 169: ‘Askar 
Mukram, 169; Masrukin, 1700. 


Before noticing the towns in this province it will be well 
to summarize such information as is given by Hamd-Allah 
about the rivers which flow out to the Persian Gulf by 
separate mouths or through the tidal estunries of the Shatt- 
al-‘Arab. The chief stream of Khiizistin is the Karan, 
which Mustawi and the older geographers call the Dujayl 
(or Little Tigris) of Tustar. This had its source in the 
Zardah Kih—' the Yellow Mountains '—of Great Lur, where 
also the Zandah-riid of Isfahin had its head-waters (L, 204g, 
and see Chapter 2). The Dujayl river, after many windings, 
flowed down past Tustar to ‘Askar Mukram and Ahwaz, 
where it was joimed by the Disfil river, and their tnited 
streams poured into the broad estuary of the Shatt-al-(Arab 
(L. 214), which went out to the Persian Gulf. The Distal 
river, which joined the Karin below ‘Askar Mukram, was 
formed by the united streams of the Kazki river aia the 
Ab-i-Kaw‘ah (or Kar‘ah), which Inst, flowing down from 
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PERSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS. 
Burijird (see above, Chapter 2), was also named the Silakhii 
(L. 214w). Further to the westward came the Karkhah, 
also called the river of Sis; this rose in the Alvand 
mountains; it was soon joined by the river Kalki, also 
by the stream from Khurramabad, and thence fowing down 
past Sis to the Hawizah country came to the tidal estuary 
of the Karan, by which its waters, uniting with the overflow 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, finally reached the sea (L. 216, 
also Jihin Num, p. 256). 

The boundary between Khizistan and Fars was formed 
by the river Tab, which is the name that Mustawfi and all 
the Arab geographers give to the river called at present 
the Jarrahi; the modern Tab river (flowing past Hindiyan) 
being presumably the medimval Ab-i-Shirin, but there is 
some confusion in the present nomenclature. The Tab 
river (of Mustawf and the Arab geographers) rose in the 
Saram hills in Luristiin, it was soon joined by the waters 
of the Ab-i-Masin which came down from the Sumayram 
mountains, and the united streams some distance below 
the point of junction were crossed by the great bridge of 
Rakin near Arrajan. After watering the Rishahr districts 
the Tab finally flowed out to the sea (L. 218s, w) ; and these 
places will all be more particularly mentioned in Chapter 12 
on Fiirs. 

Khizistan was coterminous on the north with Kurdistan, 
these two Provinces coming in between Arabian and Persian 
‘Irak, though Saymarah, counted as of the latter [see 
Chapter 2), must have been very near the frontier of ‘Trak 
‘Arabi. When Mustawfi wrote the capital of the Khiizistan 
Province was Tustar, already then commonly called Shustar, 
famous for the great weir across the Karin, which at the 
city gate divided the stream into three parts, called 
respectively the Canals of Dasht-Abad, of Di-Danik, and 
of Chabar-Danik (Two Sixths and Four Sixths). Ahwaz 
hos already been noticed in my paper on Tbn Serapion 
(p. 311). The town of Turb (or Tib according to some 
MSS.), on the sea-shore, I cannot identify, but apparently 
it occupied more or less the position of Basiyan, so frequently 
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‘mentioned by the earlier geographers. The ruins of J unday 


Shapir [1] exist at the village of Shahibid, lying half-way 
between Dizitl and Tustar; the town was famous for its 
sugar-canes, as also was Hawizah [2], lying to the east of 
the lower Karin, which town, Mustawfi writes, was 
inhabited mainly by Sabweans. Dixfil—' Bridge of the Diz 
river ’—was anciently called Andaimish, from the name of 
the bridge of forty-two arches which here crossed the Diz 
river. This Bridge of Andiimish is mentioned by Ibn 
Hawkal (p. 259) and other earlier geographers whom Yakiit 
(i, 372) has quoted (see also Ibn Serapion, p. 312, and ‘Ali 
of Yazd, i, 589); its remains still exist (De Bode, Luristan, 
ii, 163). 

Daskarah (or Dastgir) was on the ‘Irak border, according 
to Yakit (ii, 575), and possessed uo strong castle, but its 
exact position is difficult to fix. Ramhurmuz [3], the name 
of which, says Mustawfi, was already corrupted to Ramiz, 
lay near the frontier of Firs; Siis [4], ‘the most ancient 
city of Khiizistan,’ was famous for the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel, and its ruins stand near the Karkhah river some few 
miles south-south-west of Dizfiil (De Bode, ii, 186). For 
Siis some of the MSS. give the spelling Siisin, but probably 
from the scribe having confused this Siis with the town of 
a similar name in Luristan, already mentioned in Chapter 2, 
‘Tarazak (or ‘Tararak, as given in the Jiidn Numa, p. 254) 
cannot unfortunately be identified; it was famous for its 
excellent sugar-canes. ‘Askar Mukram [5], the ruins of 
which are at Band-i-Kir (see 18. 312), Mustawfi reports 
was also known by the Persian name of Lashkar or ‘Camp’; 
and somewhere higher up on the Masrukiin stream [6] was 
the town of this same name, the site of which has apparently 
disappeared from the modern maps. i 
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Chapter 12. Fars. 


Contents: Shiraz, 170u; Coasts of Abu Zuhayr and of ‘Umarah, 


l7lw; Bishkindt, 17ly; Tawwaj, 171s; Khabr, 1724; 
Khatizin, 1726; Kbunayfghin, 172¢; Ramzuvin, Didhin, 
and Davan, 172f; Sarvistin and Kibanjan, 172g; Strat, 
Najiram, and Khirshi, 1724; Simbkan an Hirak, 172%; 
Firazibad, 1720; Karzin, Kir, and Abzar, 1720; Kariyin 
and Karan of Irahistin, 172y; Kavir, 173); Laghir and 
Kaharjan, 173¢; Mandastin, 1729; Mimand, 1734; Himi 
and Hamjain Kabrin, 1737; Huzi and Tansh, 1730; Istakhr 
and its three Castles, 1730; Abraj, 174f; Abarkih, 174g; 
Parighah, 174m; Isfandin and Kumistin, 1740; Iklid and 
Uzjin, 174p; Surmak, 174¢; Bavvin and Marist, 174s; 
Bayda, 174t; Harir, Abadah, and Sabzivir, 174; Hafrak 
and Kali, 1742; Khurramah, 174y; Ttamjind, 1742; Miyin, 
17ie and j; Sahik and Harit, 1756; Kutroh, Kumishah, and 
the Castle of Kilinjin, 175¢; Kaimfiriiz, 176¢; Kirbal, 175/; 
Kamin and Karin, 175g; Kalliir and Kirad, 1754; Yazi- 
khwast, Dih Girdi, Shiristin, and Abadah, 175/; Dih Mird and 
Radhin, 175m; Johram and Khirshah Castle, 1750; Juvaym 
of Abu Ahmad and Samirin Castle, 175g; Fasi, Shakk 
Radbar, and Mishiniin, 1758; Nashdvar, 1752; Kiizirin, 
176a; Shapir City, 1764; Anbirin and Bisht Kuti, 1760; 
Bild Shipir, 176g; Tir Murdin and Jibkin, 176r; The 
Jiliyah Mountains, 17éw; Jirrah, 176i; Gumbadh Mallaghan 
and Pul-Bali, 176y; Khisht and Kumiarij, 177a; Ehullir, 
1776; Khumayjain and Dih ‘Ali, 1776; Salhat, 177e; Sarim 
and Bizrank, 177f; Ghundijin, 177/; Nawbandajin and 
Kal‘ah Safid, 177; Sha*b Bavviin, L7ia; Kubid Khurrah 
and Arrajin, 177¢; Bustinak, 177y; Rishahr, 1772; Hindijan, 
Khabs, and Furzuk, 178¢; Junniba, 178¢; Jallidjin and 
Hayvidin, 178/; Mahriban, 178g; Siniz, 1787. The Sixteen 
Castles of Firs, namely: Kal‘ah Isfandiyar, or Isfid Diz, 1786p; | 
the Castles of Istakhr (Persepolis), 178m; the Castle of 
Istukhr Vir, 1790; Abadah, 1796; Diz Abraj or Iraj, 179; 
Tiz or Tubar, 179d; Tir-i-Khndfi, 1799; Khiirshah, 1794; 
Khurramah, 1797; Khuwidin, 179m; Khuvar and Ramzavin, 
179; Sohirah, 1790; Samirin, 1789p; Karzin, 1799; and 
Gunbad-Mallaghiin, 179r. The Pasture-lands called Marghzir, 
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namely: Avard or rd, 179u; Dasht Rin, 179; Dasht Arzan, 
1792; Sikin, 1804; Bohz or Buhmin, 180¢; Bid Mashkan, 
180d; HBayda ond Shidain, 180¢; Kal, 180A; Kalin, 1804; 
Kinnfiriz, 180m; Kamin, 1809; ond Naorkis, 1800. The 
Islands of the Persian Gulf, namely, Kays, 180r; Abrin, 181d; 
Abarkumin, 18le: and Kharik, 18S1/. 


In the time of the [l-Khan dynasty Fars had come to 
be a much smaller province than it had been during the 
Caliphate, and as described by the Arab geographers. In 
the pages of Hamd-Allah Fara has lost the whole of the 
Yard district on the north-enst, this under the Mongols 
being given to Persian ‘Irak; while the eastern districts 
round Darabjird, having taken the name of Shabinkirah, 
had been formed into a separate provinee, which under 
this title will be noticed in the following chapter. A long 
and interesting account is given by Hamd-Alloh of Shiraz, 
the capital of the Fars province since the Moslem conquest ; 
the nine gates in its walls are enumerated, and its various 
mosques and shrines are deseribed in some detail. Hamd- 
Allah notes further that the territory immediately adjacent 
to the city was called its Hiimah (often written Jiimah or 
Jaivmah), a word that may be translated ‘domain.’ Two 
leagues distant from Shiraz was the mountain called Kijh-i- 
Darak, on which the winter snow was stored in pits for 
use in the hot weather (Li. 203y); while three farsakhs to the 
south of Shiraz was ao castle known as Kal'sh-i-Tiz (other 
readings in the MSS. give Bir, Tabr, Tir, Tashir, etc.), which 
crowned a solitary hill, on the summit of which was a spring 
of water (L. 179d). Also in the Shiraz district was the 
Castle of Khuvir (L. 179n), and this place is mentioned by 
Istakhri (p. 104) as a «mall town of the Ardashir Khurrah 
district. Yakut (i, 199; n, 480), who copies the account, 
adds no particulars, and evidently cannot give more exactly 
the position. Shiraz has no river, but its waters drain 
eastward to the salt lake of Mahalityah (L. 296¢), which is 
some twelve leagues in circuit, and lies in the plain a fow 


miles from the city on the left hand of the road to Sarvistan. 





The shores of the lake were used for salt-pans, and much 
salt was exported from Shiraz to outlying places. 

The sea-coast districts of Fars, known as the A‘mal-1-Sif, 
were divided between the Sif—‘ Coast’—of the Bani Zuhayr 
and the Sif of ‘Umarah. The positions of these districts 
ate given by Istakhri (pp. 140, 141) and by Yakiit (iii, 217), 
the former region lying near Siraf und the Intter near the 
Kirman border, over against the Island of Kays. The 
Bashkanat district, according to the Mirs Namah (f. 860), lay 
twelve leagues from Ghundijin towards Najiram. Tavvaj, 
often spelt Tawwnz [1], had been a celebrated commercial 





town in early days, but when Mustawh wrote it was already = 
in ruins. Apparently no traces of it now exist; it stood, 
however, near the lower course of the Shipiir river, called ’ 


the Tawwaj-Ab, and according to Istakhri (pp. 128, 158) is 
lay about half-way between Kaziriin and Jannabah (40). : 

Khabr [2], somewhat over fifty miles south-east of Shiraz, J 
exists, and was famous for its castle, ealled Kal‘ah Tir-1- 
Khuda—' God’s Arrow’ (I. 1799). The region of Khatizin 
(which some MSS, give as Khayriz or Khatibar) I am not 
able to identify ; the districts of Ramzavan and Dadhin lay 
south of Jirrah. Davan plain, according to the Firs Namah 
(f. 736), lay six leagues north of Mayin (17). Khuneyfghan 
[3], which was commonly ealled Khanafgin, was to the 
north of Firazabad nt the sources of the Burazah river. 
Sarvistan is near the eastern end of the Mahalityah Lake; 
but Kihjan (or Kibanjiin in the Fire Namah) has apparently 
disappeared from the map, Of Siraf, the celebrated port on 
the Persian Gulf, the ruins still exist, and have been deseribed 
by Captain Stiffe (J.R.G.8., 1895, p. 166), and according 
to Istakhri (p, 34) Najiram lay to the northward of it, 
Khirshi (or Khirasht) being of its dependencies. 

Simkin [4] lies to the east af Firuzabad (cf. Stack, Sir 
Months in Persia, ii, 232), and Hirak was a large village 
near by. Of Firazabad, anciently called Jur, the chief 
town of the district of the same name, Hamd-Allsh gives 
u long aceount, mentioning also its castle (L. 1790), called 
Kal‘nh Shohirah, which crowned a height four leagues 
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from the city. The Firtizabad river was called the Ab-i- 
Burazah! (L. 219), a right bank affluent of the Ab-1-Zakan 
(Li. 2142), which last is by far the most important stream 
in this part of Persia. The Zakan (or Zhakin; the MS. of 
the Firs Namal always spells the name Thakdn) is named 
by Istakhri (p. 120) and other Arab geographers the Nahr 
Sakkain, and is the present Kara Aghach, which rises at 
some distance to the north-west of Shiraz. It flows ito 
the sca a little to the south of Najiram, and in its lower 
course is now known as the Mand river. The town of 
Kavar [5] is near its left bank (half-way between Shiraz 
and Khabr already mentioned), and after passing Simkan, 
not far from its right bank are the towns of Kir, Karzin [6], 
and Abzar. Kariyan [7] lies at some distance to the 
eastward of these places, and Laghir [8] 1s mentioned by 
Mr. Stack (ii, 243), also by Mustawfi in his Itineraries 
(Route xxviii). 

Karzin had a celebrated castle (L. 179g) on a hill over- 
hanging the river bank. Kaharjan or Makarjan apparently 
lay near Laghir, and about half-way between this last and 
Siraf, on the coast, was the town of Kirin [9] in the 
Trahistan District, lying adjacent to the 4uhayr coast, 
mentioned in a previous paragraph and described by Istakhri 
(pp. 106, 141, 454). The region of Mindistin was on the 
coust, and probably the name is connected with the present 
Mand river, as the lower part of the Kara Aghach (Ab-i- 
Yakan) is called. Mimand [10] is the chief town of the 
Naband district on the coast, to the east of Siraf, as mentioned 
by Istakhri (p. 104), but I am unable to identify Himi 
or Hamjan Kabrin; many MSS. give Harmiid and Hamjan 
Kirtan, and the readings are more than doubtful. The port 
of Huzii was opposite the Island of Kays; this is the last 
stage in the Itinerary (Route xxvill) from Shiraz to the 
coast; and Tanah (or Tabah) was a village near. 


i This is the spelling of the es ome Meda Who says it wos so nomed 
after the great engineer Hakim Burazah of the days of King Andushir, The 
MSS. generally give the name as Bardrah. , al 
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The city [11] of Istakhr (Persepolis) had been the 
capital of Fars before the Moslem conquest. It lay on the 
banks of the Parvab or Pulvar river (L. 218r), a left bank | 
affluent of the Kur. In the neighbourhood of Persepolis 4 
was a cave in the mountain called Kith-i-Nisht (or Na'isht), 





where there were famous sculptures (L, 206r),  Istakhr 
was celebrated for its three great castles, called the Sih- ; 
Gumbadhan—*‘ Three Domes’—which crown the hill-tops " 
to the north of the Murvdasht plain. These were known ; 
as the Kal‘uh Istakhr, the Kal‘ah Shikastah—‘the Broken 


Castle’—and the Kal‘ah Shankavan (L. 178u). Further, 
there was the Kal‘ah Istakhr Yar, or Bar, probably on 
the hill above Persepolis (L. 179), where ruins still exist. | 
The remains of the three castles on the hill-tops to the "’ 
westward, which were famous for their great cisterns, 
have some of them been visited and described by Morier 
(Second Journey in Persia, pp. 83, 86) and De Bode . 
(Luristan, i, 117), Abraj, as the name is spelt in the Firs 

Namah, often incorrectly written Iraj, appears from Istakhri 


(p. 102) to have been near Mayin [17], and it stood at the 
base of a hill, on which was a strong castle called Diz Abraj ? 
or Iraj (L. 179¢). Abarktth' is the well-known town on 


the frontier of Fars [12] towards Yazd; and near it was 
Faraghah (written Maraghah in some MS5s., ulso in the 
Jiidn Numa, p. 266), which was celebrated for its , 
cypresses, Uzjan, or Ujan, lies north of Mayin. Not, . 
however, to be found on the map are Isfandin (or 
Isfidin) and Kumistiin (or Kuhistin), these being ull copied 
into the Jihdn Numd (p. 266), and near Kumistan in 


4 Accorting to Hami-Allah (L. 174g) Abarkoh was remarkable for the fuct 
that no Jew could survive for more than forty days who settled here, Hence 
these people were not found among the population of the town. Further in 
Abarkih stood the tomb of the cdlebrated saint surnamed Tats-al-Haramayn— 
‘Peacock of the Two Sanctuaries,” viz. Mecca and Medina—aond it was a Known - 
fact that his shrine would never suffer itself to be covered by a roof, However 
often a roof wos erected over the tomb, it was invarinbly destroyed by a super- 
anit power, lest the saint's bones abould ag a: uae of “ briana 
worhip. The same phenomenon is sald hy [bo Botith ff, 113) to 
characteristic of the shrine of Thm Hanbal ut Baghdad > and ~one ee Goldgiher 
rg _— interesting remarks on this subject in hit MeAmmardoniache Stuiiew 
1, 207). 
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the mountain there was a mighty cave. Iklid [13] and 
Surmak [14] lie to the south-west of Abarkih. Bavvan 
(with variants Tavan or Timin) and Marist (possibly 
Marvdasht) were two villages in the great Persepolis plain, 
which itself bore the latter name; in the upper, western, 
part of the Marvdasht plain lay the city of Bayda [15], 
celebrated for its pasture-lands. 

The town of Abadah stood on the northern side of Lake 
Bakhtigiin, and there was a celebrated castle hero (L. 1795). 
This town is frequently mentioned by Istakhri (p. 131) and 
other Arab geographers; it was aleo known as the village 
of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman. WHafrak is the district near the 
junction of the Pulvar river with the Kur, and Harir was 
near Lake Bakhtigan. Snabzivar and Kali (or Pali) appear 
to have been famous meadow-lands or Marghzar near the 
Pulvar river (L. 1804). Kharramah [16], also celebrated 
for ita castle (L. 1795), is a town to the east of Shiraz 
near the Bakhtigan Lake at the place where the river 
Kur flows in. Ramjird is the district higher up the river 
Kur — above the plain of Marvdasht— and Miyin [17] is 
the capital town of Ramjird. 

These districts were all watered by the Kur, of which 
Mustawti gives a long account (L. 216a), This river rose 
above Kallar [22], was joined on its right bank by « stream 
from Sha‘b Bavvan, and lower down on the left bunk near 
Persepolis by the Ab-i-Parvab or Pulvir river (L. 218+). 
In its lower reaches the Kur river was crossed by a number 
of weirs, eich serving to raise a head of water for irrigation 
purposes. The first dam or weir was that called the Band-i- 
Mujerrad, an ancient foundation, which Was repaired under 
the Saljitks by their Atabeg, or Governor, in Firs, the 
celebrated Fakhr-ad-Dawlah Chaali (spelt Jiili by [bn-al- 
Athir, x, 202), who then gave it the name of Fakhristan. 
Below this waa the ‘Adudi or Band-i-Amir (Rendemir of the 
poet Moore, in Leila Rookh), built by ‘Adud-ad-Dawlgh the 
Buyid, and marked in the Itineraries (Route XXXIi); thig 
served to raise the waters for irrigating the two districts of 
Upper and Lower Kirbal, The lowest of the dams was the 











Fuller's Weir—Band-i-Kassar—at no great distance above 
the point where the Kur flowed out to the Lake of 
Bakhtigan. This was the largest of the salt lakes of Fars, 
and when Mustawl wrote was surrounded by populous 
districts and towns, among which occur the names of Harir, 
Abadah, Khayrah, Nayriz, and Sihik (Ll. 225y). The north- 
western part of the lake was known as. the Buhayrah 
Basafhiiyah (L. 226e), and it was celebrated for its fish. 
Sahik (or Chahik) and Harat [19] lay at some distance 
from the eastern borders of the Bakhtigin Lake, and 
Kutruh [20] is to the south-east. 

The most northern town of Fars towards Isfahan is 
Kumishah, protected by the Castle of Kiilanjan. The 
district of Kim Firiz lay on the banks of the Kur river 
(south of Ramjird), being celebrated for ita lion-haunted 
forests; and the two districts of Kirbal, as already said, 
were on the lower reaches of the same river near the Fuller's 
Weir (Band-i-Kassir). Kamin [21] lies north of Istakhr, 
neat the Pulyar river, and Karin was o town near it. Kallar 
and Kiirad [22] were on the upper waters of the Kur river, 
and their positions are fixed by Muknddasi (p. 458) in his 
Itinerary, being five fursakhs north of Kam-Firiiz. Yaadi- 
khwist [23] and Dih Girdi [24] lie on the road to 
Isfahan, and in this corinection Abadah [25] (which still 
exists, and is not to be confounded with the town of the 
same tame on Lake Bakhtigan) is mentioned, lying to the 
east of Dih Girdii. Shiiristiin, according to the Fire 
Namah, lay half-way between this northern Abadah and 
Yazdikhwiist, while Dih Mird—' Myrtle Village ’"—called 
by the Arab geographers Kariyat-al-As or Badanjan, 
stood by the shore of Lake Bakhtigin, halfway between 
the southern Abadah and Sahik. Radhin, according to 
Istakhri (p. 102), lny half-way between Sahik and Shahr-i- 


_ Inthe south-eastern part of Firs, the town of Jahram [26] 
is Well known, and was famous in the time of Mustawh 
for the strong castle, lying five leagues away on a hill-top, 
called Kal‘ah Khiirashah (L. 1794). Juvaym [27] of 


Abu Ahmad! lies south-east of Jahram, and its castle too 
was famous, being known as the Kal‘ah Samiran or 
Shamiran (L. 179). The city of Fasa lies north of 
Jahram, on the border of Shabankarah ; Shakk Hidbar 
and Mishanan (or Pishkanat in some MSS.) were of its 
dependencies, and the castle called Kaltah Khavadan 
(1. 179m) was a strong place in the neighbouring district. 

Kaziriin lies west of Shiraz, on the road down to the 
éea. Mustawfi gives a long account of the place, which 
had originally consisted of three towns. In the plain to 
the east of Kazirtin is the lake which Mustawfi calla the 
Buhoyrah Mawz, but the reading of the name is doubtful, 
both in the Wweiat MSS. and in the text of Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 195), from whom, apparently, he has taken the name 
of the lake. The ruins of the old city of Shaptr [28] are 
to be seen at some distance west of Kaziriin, and have been 
described by De Bode (Larisfan,i, 214) and others. Shapiir 
city appears originally to have been known as Bishavir 
(for Bih-Sabur), Mustawfi gives a long account of the 
place, and further describes the colossal statue of King 
Shapur, which may still be seen in the neighbouring cave. 
Anbirain was a. «mall town near Nawbanjan [29], and 
Bisht Kita (some MSS. give Masht Fiita) a district in the 
mountains near, the whole of this neighbourhood being 
known under the name of Bilad Shapir, or the Shapiir 
Country, Tir Murdan [30 | WHS an Important place 
mentioned by Yakut (1, 905), and it Iny, according to “Ali 
of Yard (1, G07), beyond the Valley of Bavvan and west of 
Karkan, which is mentioned in the Itinerary (Route xxxiii); 
the place called Jubkan (or Khiibigan) and other districts 
were in its neighbourhood. 

The mountain region called Jabal Jiliiyah was on the 
Luristan border, and the name is probably connected with 


' So named to distinguish it from Juvaym [35], one stare to the north.« 
of Shirk (seo Route xxxifi). This last Hpetbente Trachea aati 
Juvays; ani in this case must not be confounded either with the city of Jura 
in Sistin fo the north of Anrunj [see Eoute xvii), or with the Juvarn Pw te 
of Khurisin (see Chapter 17) lying between Jijarm and Sabsivir, * 
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the Kurdish Zamm, or tribe, of Jiliiyah mentioned by 
Istakhri (pp. 98, 113), Mustawfi elsewhere (L. 2069) speaks 
of the mountains called Kih Giliiyah, and apparently 
a neighbouring range was the Kuh Kishid lying between 
Fars and ‘Irak, where of old had lived a dragon slain by 
King Kay Khusri, who then built here the Fire-temple 
afterwards known as Dayr Kishid (L. 2060). Probably of 
this district also was the mountain of Kth Miirjan (or 
Maurkhan), in which was a cave, with dropping water, that 
was considered a talisman (L. 206f). 

The Ab-i-Ratin, which rose in the district of Khumayijan, 
was an upper affluent of the Shipiir or Bishavir river, the 
lower part of which was called the Ab-i-Tavvaj, where it 
passed the city of Tavvaj, or Tawwaz [1], before falling into 
the Persian Gulf (L. 2194, 7). The Shapir river, up in the 
mountains, was joined on its left bank by the Ab-i-Jirrah, 
which, flowing down from the Masaram and Ghundiyan 
districts, passes the city of Jirrah [81], which is some miles 
south-east of Kazirun. Before its junction with the Shapir 
river, the Jirrah river received from the south the combined 
watera of the Ab-i-Jarshik and the Ikhshin river, this last 
being famous for its stone bridge called the Kantarah Sabuk 
(L, 2198, ¢). 

Gumbadh Mallaghin [$2] lay about half-way between 
Nawhanjin and <Arrajin, at the place now called Du 
Gumbadiin, where there are extensive ruins (De Bode, 1, 258). 
It was famous for its castle, in the district of Pil Bulli, 
which “was so strong a Kal‘ah that a single man could 
hold it” (L. 179°), Khisht [83] and Kumarij [34] le on 
the road down from Shiraz to the const, and not far from 
the banks of the Shapir river. Khullir [35], celebrated 
for its mill-stones, lies about half-way between Nawbanjan 
and Shiraz; Khumayijin, with Dih ‘Ali, being a district to 
the westward of Khullar. To the north, on the Lur frontier, 
came the districts of Sishat (or Salhat in some MSS.), also 
Bazrank and Saram, which last Yakit (ii, 45) gives as Charam, 
Ghundijan, generally called Dasht Barin, was the region 
in the neighbourhood of Jirrah [81], and here stood the 
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castle called Kal'ah Dom Daran, or Ram Varan, for the 
name is variously given in the manuscripts (L, 179y). 

Nawbanjan [29], more commonly called Nawbandagan, 
had been rebuilt by Atabeg Chaili; it was renowned for 
the great White Castle, and for the neighbouring valley 
called Sha‘b Bavvin, always counted as one of the four 
earthly paradisés, such was its fertility and beauty. Isfid 
Diz, ‘the White Custle,’ also called Kal‘ah Istandiyar 
(I. 178p), after one of the heroes of ancient Persia, lies two 
leagues distant to the north-east of Nawbanjan, and 
occupies the summit of table - mountuin ; it is accessible 
by one road only, being on all sides protected by precipices 
(Macdonald Kinneir, Persian Empire, p. 7d). At the foot 
of the mountain fastness was a second smaller castle called 
Nishnak (Nishkunain in some MSS.). Half a century after 
the time of Mustawtfi, Kal‘uh Safid (as it was more generally 
ealled) became famous for the siege and sack which it 
suffered at the hands of Timur, as recorded by ‘Ali of Yazd 
in the Zafar Namah (1, 600). 

The Kirah or district of Kubad Khurrah was one of the 
ancient divisions of Fars, and according to Istakhri (p. 125) 
it was that of which Karzin [6] was the capital, already 
mentioned, near the Zakan river, on the eastern border. 
Arrajan was the chief town of Furs on the western side, 
towards Khiizistan. It is now « complete ruin, being 
replaced by Bihbahan, which appeurs to have been founded 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century a.p., after the 
time of Mustawfi, but prior to the date when Timur invaded 
Persia. In the account of his campaigns given in the Zafer 
Namah (i, 600), the city of Bihbahiin only is mentioned by 
‘Ali of. Yazd, though its river is called by him the Ab-i- 
Arghin, that is to say, the Arrajin river, as confirmed 
by the statement of both Yakut (1, 193) and Mustawfi, 
who write that Arrajin in their day was generally called 
Arraghan or Arghin. Its ruins lie not far from the bank 
of the (older) Tab river, now known as the Jarrahi (see 
above, Chapter 11), which separates Firs from Khiizistin, 
At the crossing of the river was the celebrated bridge called 
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Pil-i-Takan, which is described by Istakhri (p. 134). The 
ruins of this bridge still exist, alao those of a second bridge 
likewise described by the Arab geographers, and fully 
noticed in the travels of De Bode (Zaristdn, i, 297), who, 
it may be remarked, was the first to identify Arrajan. 

According to Hamd-Allah there were various castles of 
the Ismailian sect, known os the Assassins, in the hills 
above Arrajan. Such were Kal‘sh Tayftr and Diz Kalat, 
this last being one league distant from the town of Rishahr 
[36], otherwise called Rishir, which lay to the west of 
Arrajan. Biustinak [37] was the last stage in Fars on the 
Khizistin frontier, as given in the Itinerary (Route xxxiii). 
Hindijan exists, Habs (also given as Jis or Khabs) and 
Furzuk were near Arrajan, but the spelling of these names 
is not sure, and their exact position is uncertain. Jannaba 
[40], also called Ganbah, was a celebrated port on the 
Gulf, the ruins of which still exist; it was originally named 
Gandab, or ‘the back-water,’ by the Persians. The river 
called the Ab-i-Shirin, which rose in the hills called Kith-i- 
Dinar, flowed out to the sen near Mahrubain and is the 
modern Tab or Zuhrah river. Near Jannaba was the mouth 
of the Sitadkiin or Shadhkan river, which flowed down from 
the Bazrank hills (this district has been mentioned above) 
and the region of Kaharkan (L. 218, w). According to 
Mustawii, Jalladjan and Hayvidin (many MSS. give 
Hudvin) were districts near Arrajin; Mahruban [38] was 
the port on the Gulf at the frontier of Khiizistan, Siniz 
[$9] being the next port down the coast, eastward, and on 
the other side of the bay opposite Mahruban. 

The river Khwandin, or Khiibdhan (L. 2182), was an 
atiiuent of the Nahr Shirin, which flows out to the sea near 
Mahruban (the modern river Tab, see above, Chapter 11). It 
rose in the Khiibdhan or Khwiindiin hills near Nawbanjin 
[29], and in its lower course watered the district of Jalladjan 
already mentioned, There is, however, much confusion in 
the nomenclature of all these rivers of western Fars; and 
this goes back to the descriptions of them given by Istakhri 
and other of the Arab geographers, whose notices do not 
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tally with the streams us shown on our present maps. This 
is especially the case with the river called the Ab-i-Darkhid 
(or Darkhuvayd), which flowed out of (some MSS. give it 
as flowing info) the Darkhid Lake (L. 218y, 226d), which 
lay to the west of Nawbanjan. It was a large river and 
not easily fordable, but what stream it corresponds to on 
our modern maps is not very clear, though it may be that 
now known as the Ab-i-Shiir, 

In regard to the celebrated castles of Fars Hamd-Allah 
stntes that these had numbered over seventy in ancient 
times, but that most had gone to ruin with the lapse of 
time, and sixteen only in his day remained standing. All 
these have been mentioned in previous pages, when speaking 
of the various towns or districts to which each belonged, 
and it is needless to recapitulate them here, the lst having 
been given in the table of contents to this chapter. 

Hamd-Allah next enumerates the various Marghzars, the 
celebrated pastures or meadow-lands of Fars. That of Avard 
(or Urd) waa on the road between Isfahan and Shiraz, 
near Kushk-i-Zard, two stages south of Yazdikhwist (see 
Route xxvil); and the Marghzar of Dasht-i-Riin (or Ravan) 
was one stage south of this again, near the Rubat, or 
Caravanserai, of Salih-ad-Din, whence it extended to the 
Shabriyar Bridge over the upper course of the Kur river. 
The Marghzar of Dasht Arzin lay near the lake of that 
name (L. 2260) on the road between Shiraz and Kiaziriin; 
it was noted for the lions who haunted its thickets, and 
the same remark is added to the notice of the Marghzar 
of Shikain (Ushkan, Arashkan are other readings of the 
name) in the district of Juvaym of Abu Ahmad; in 
the neighbourhood of which also was the Marghzar of 
Bahmin. The Marghzar of Bid and Mashkiin appeara to 
have been near Tustar in Khizistin; that of Bayda was 
near the town of that name in the Marvdasht plain. No 
position is given for the Marghzar of Shidin close to which 
see ‘the Lake of the Marghsar’ (L. 226), but this meadow- 
| was famous as being one of the four earthly parndises, 
The Meadows of Kali (or Fali or Fil) were =e the banks 
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of the Pulvar river, where also lay the Marghzar Kalan 
near the grave of the Mother of King Solomon, as the 
Moslems have named the Tomb of Cyrus; while further 
down the Pulvar river were the Kamin meadow-lands, The 
Marghzar of Kam Firiiz lay along the Kur river, where its 
thickets were haunted by lions; and lastly, the Marghzir-i- 
Narkis—* the Raxtinane Mentown! —were between Kaziriin 
and Jirrah. ; 

The Persian Gulf and its Islands are described by 
Mustawfi at the end of his chapter on Fars, and also at 
a later page (L. 2222) when deseribing the Seas; further, 
he gives the distances between the chief islands in his 
Itinerary (Routes iv and xxviii). Some confusion, however, 
exists in the names given during the middle ages to the 
various islands. The Island of Kharik still beara this name, 
and lies some forty miles north-west of the modern Bushire. 
On the road to India, and eighty leagues further down the 
Gulf, came the Island of Alin (otherwise Lan or Allar), 
which by the distances must be the present Island of 
Shaykh Shu‘ayb. According to Mustawh and other geo- 
graphers, between this and Kays came the two islands 
called Abriin and Khayn, and the former is probably that 
now known as the Hindarabi Island. 

The great omportum (Dawlat- Khanah) of Kays, os 
described by Mustawfi, was the most populous island of the 
Gulf, ond lay four leagues from Huzii on the mainland, 
where the road coming down from Shiraz reached the coast. 
From Kays the ships sailed for India, and at the narrows 
of the Gulf came the great island called Abrikamanan 
(Abarkumiin in some MSS. or Abarkafin, with many 
other variants). Yakiit (iv, 342) calls this Laft, or the 
Island of the Bani Kawan, and its name was spelt in 
a variety of different ways: but, undoubtedly, what is now 
known as the Long Island of Kishm (Jazirah Tawilah) is 
the place indicated. To the east of this came Hurmuz, 
which will be mentioned in Chapter 14 on Kirman; and 
the island of Hurmuz was called Jiriin where the city of 
New Hurmuz came to be founded. A neighbouring island, 
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however, appears already from the earliest times to have 
borne the name of Urmiis or Urmiiz, recalling the name 
of Hurmuz. It is mentioned by Hamd-Alloh (L. 222s) and 
many of the earlier Arab geographers, as, for instance, 
Tbn Khurdadbih (p. 62), but what island this Urmus now 
corresponds to is not very clear. The island of Jisik may, 
from what Yakit (i, 503) writes, be another name for the 
great Island of Kishm, and therefore a duplicate name. 
Besides Jasik (or Khasik) Mustawli mentions (Li. 222s) the 
islands of Kand, Anashaik, and Lahur (in the MSS. given 
as Ladur or Lawur, and possibly identical with Lan or Lar 
already given), but these [ am unable satistactorily to 
identify. 


Chapter 14.  Shahinkdaral. 


Contents: Avig, 1814; Darkin, 181m; Istahbanin, 181; Burk, 
Tirum, Khayrah, Niriz, and Mishkinit, 18lp; Diribgind, 
1817; Kourm and Ribanz, 18lie; Lar, 1812. 


What became the province of Shabankarah under the 
Mongols, had formed the eastern part of Fars in the time 
of the Culiphate, as already stated in the previous chupter. 
The name Shabankarah does not occur in the earlier 
geographers, but the district came in Mongol duys to be called 
after the people who inhabited it, the Shabankarah being 
a powerful family settled in these regions during the period 
of the Saljik supremacy. They waged successful war 
against the Saljuk Atabegs—against the Amir Chaiili, 
mentioned in the previous chapter, in particular: and finally 
after the fall of the Saljiiks these Shabankirah were left 
masters of the whole western part of Firs. 

Nearly all the towns named by Hamd- Allah as of 
Shabinkirah may still be recognized on the present mip. 
The capital of the district was Ig, or Avig, a strong fortress, 
with the town of Darkan [1], or Zarkin, situated at no ereat 
distance from it, both places still existing, and further, 
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being mentioned by the earlier authorities. Istahbinan [2], 
which the Arab peographers write variously as Istabanat, 
Isbuhinat, and Isbahbadhat, is now called Savanat, lying 
a short distance north-west of Ie; Niriz [3] lies to the 
east of it, and Khayrah [4] between Savanat and the shore 
of Lake Bakhtigan (see Route xxxi), which, in its south- 
eastern bay, forms the northern frontier of the Shabankarah 
district, and is often called the Lake of Niriz. Burk 
represents the town the name of which is now generally 
Pronounced Forg, and which the Arab geographers wrote 
Furj. There is, however, the evidence of Mukaddast (p. 428) 
that of old there were here two neighbouring towns, called 
Furj and Burk, and the latter site is now probably repre- 
sented by the Castle of Bahram, described by Mr. Stack 
(Six Months, i, 156). Taram [5] les on the frontier to 
the east of Forg; the Mishkanat (or Maskinat) district being 
on the road between Khayrah and Niriz. 

Darabgird had been the chief town of eastern Fars in 
earlier days; there was near this in the hills a famous pass, 
called Tang-i-Zinah, commanded by a strong castle. The 
monutains of Dirabgird (L. 204) were celebrated for the 
silt, of seven diverse colours, that was dug out of the mines 
here, and in the southern part of the country was the 
mountain called Kith-i-Rastak, “‘three leagues in height, 
like a snow-covered dome,” where great serpents abounded 
(L. 2049). The towns of Kurm [6] and Rubanz (generally 
spelt, Riiniz, in error, in the MSS.) lay on the round towards 
Fasi; the first still exists, and Ribanz or Ribanj was the 
chief town of the Khasi district mentioned by Mukaddasi 
(p. 423), the town of Khasi, now to be found on the map, 
being identical in all probability with the elder Ribanj city. 
Lar, which is not mentioned by the older Arab geographers, 
appears to have been a foundation of the Shabankiarah. 
Mustawfi speaks of it merely as a district (P'i/dyaf), but his 
contemporary, [bn Batiitah (ii, 240), speaks of “the preat 
city of Lair,” celebrated for its five markets, and Hamd-Allah 
adds in his account that the people of Lar were mostly 
merchants who oceupied themselves with sea voyages. 
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Chapter 14. Airman. 


Contents: Guwishir or Bardasir, 182¢; Bam, 182); Jiruft, 182/; 


Khabts, 1820; Righiin, 1820; Sirjin, 182p; Shabr-i-Bibak, 
182g; Narmiishir, 182r; Old and New Hurmuz, 182. 


The medieval Guwishir or Bardasir, as has been shown 
in a previous paper (J.R.A.S. for April, 1901, p. 284), 
represents the present city of Kirman. Mustawii quotes 
(in Arabic) an anecdote having reference to the first Moslem 


conquest of Kirmiin, when its inhospitable climate was 


reported on to Hajjaj, the Viceroy of ‘Irak, by the Arab 
commander. The text is, of course, most unintelligibly 
transcribed in the Bombay lithographed edition and in most 
of the MSS.; it will be found, however, given in full by 
Mas‘iidi in his Meadows of Gold (vy, 341). Among other 
matters Mustawfi speaks of the Old Mosque in Guwashir, 
dating from the time of the Omayyad Caliph Omar IT; he 
also refers to the celebrated garden called the Bagh-i- 
Sirjani laid out by the Amir ‘Ali Iliyas, who had removed 
the capital of the province from Sirjan to Guwashir, and 
who also built the great Castle of the Hill. Further, 
within the city was also the mosque known as the Jami'-i- 
Tabrizi, founded by Turan Shah the Saljitk, this being that 
used for the Friday Prayer when Mustawhi wrote. 

The town of Bam is on the eastern borders of Kirmin; 
Jiruit, of which the ruins exist at the present Shahr- j - 
Dakyinus (see J.R.G.S., 1855, p. 47), lying some distance 
to the south-west of it, bemg built on the river called the 
Div-rid— Demon-stream '—from its violent course (1. 2108), 
the stream now known as the Khalil-rid. Khabis lies east 
of Kirman city near the desert border, and Righan or 
Rikan is south-east of Bam. Sirjan, as I have shown in my 
paper above referred to, must probably be sought for at 
the ruins near Faridiin. Sirjam had been the older capital 
of the Kirman province, but in the time of Mustaw4i, though 
merely a provincial town, Sirjan was still an important place 
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with a strong castle, and it only fell to ruin after the days 
of Timur. Shahr-i-Babak still exists, in the north-western 
angle of the Kirmin province ; while Narmashir stands 
on the desert border on the other side, south-east, towards 
Makran.' 

On the south coast of Kirman lay the port of Hurmuz 
on the mainland (at the site now marked Minao on the 
map), but this place, as Mustawfi records, had already been 
abandoned in his day. The King of Hurmuz, Fakhr-ad- 
Din—or Kutb-ad-Din, as some MSS, give the name, following 
in this Ibn Batitah (ii, 230)—had migrated with his people 
on account of the attacks of brigands, and hed established 
his capital for greater safety on the Island of Jirtin, one 
league distant from the shore (the present Ormuz Island).’ 
This transfer of the capital would appear to have taken place 
in the year 715 (a.p. 1315), though nearly # century later, 
in the time of Timur, Old Hurmuz, according to ‘Ali of 
Yazd (Zafar Namah, i, 789,809), was still an important city. 
There were mountains in Kirman (L. 206/) where, says 
Mustawfi, a stone capable of being burnt for firewood 
existed (doubtless lignite), and this was used for fuel in 
those parts. To the north-east of Hurmuz on the Baluch 
frontier were the mountains called the Kuh-i-Kafs, which 
ure frequently mentioned by the earlier Arab geographers ; 
also in Kirman was the range named Kah-i-Karin, which 
are the mountains more properly called Jabal Bariz by the 
older geographers, but which Yakut (iv, 148) hed already 
misnamed, being doubtless the authority used by Mustawh 
(L. 2052, 206e, and cf. Istakhri, p. 163, note d). 

''The Bombay Lithograph gives Mishix for Narmishir, but the latter 
reading is that of all the best MSS, and  deaalen the statement that it wos 
atown founded by Ardashir Habngin, for is @ place. 

2 The history of Hurnus is obecure; the best account of ite rulers that I have 
met with will be found in the Maja‘ -al- Anes, an historical work written about 
the your 743 (ap. 1843). Of this work our Society possessed a MS., and another 
copy (Add. MS. 16,696) will be found in the British Museum Library. Dates 
mn unfortunately very genorally omitted in the Majma'-a!-Anedb, hut it gives 
un wohount of the Kings of Hurmus, a8 aleo of the Atabeg Chiali and others, 


who ruled in Firs before the advent of the SunkOri Atubegs, heneo it is 
Pian str aiene hs For the present state of Hurmuz sve the papers by 


£ Of 
i} Stiffe in Gengraphical Magazine tor 1874, vol. i, p. 12, amd the 
ik G.S., 1804, p. 160. ; 


Chapter 15. The Desert. 


Contents: Jarmak, 1836; Santj and the two cities of Tabas, 183¢; 
Kuhbinin, 183¢; Nih, 183e. 


The great salt desert of central Iran, which is now 
generally known as the Kavir (2 name of uncertain 
etymology), is always referred to by Mustawfi by its Arabic 
name, Mafazah, meaning ‘the wilderness.’ He describes it 
as extending from the village of Stmghin—which the 
Mughals called Ak Khwajah, lying a little south of Kazvin 
—right across Persia in a south-easterly direction, and 
reaching nearly down to the sea of ‘Oman at Hurmuz. 
The south-western limit of the desert was marked by the 
towns of Savah, Kum, Kashin, Zavarah, Nayin, Yazd, and 
thence along the Kirman and Makran border to the mountains 
above the coast. The north-eastern limit of the desert 
went by Ray slong the borders of Kiimis and part of 
Khurasan, then by Kuhistan and Zavil down to Sistan, and 
thence to the neighbourhood of Hurmuz. 

In the middle of the Great Desert, half-way scross on 


the road going from Nishapur to Isfuhin, lay the three 


villages of Jarmak im an oasis where there were water 


springs. This oasis, the position of which is fixed by the 
Arab Itineraries, was visited in 1875 by Colonel Macgregor 
(Ahurdsdn, i, 91); its chief village is now called Khur, and 
the district is Biyabanak—' Little waterless place’—by which 


name it was already known in the seventeenth century, 
being mentioned by Tavernier in his Travels ( Voyages, i, 769; 


La Haye, 1718). The position of Sanij is also fixed by 
the Arab Itineraries; it was on the Kirmin frontier, 
half-way between Narmishir and Zaranj. While there is 
no doubt about the position, there is some about the name, 


which in many MSS. of the Arab geographers may be read 


Safid or Isfand in place of Sanij (cf. Istakhri, p. 228, note r), 


and the MSS. of the NwzAat confirm the doubtful reading. 
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‘Tabas, on the Sistan border, will be mentioned in the 
following chapter; Kuhbinan (the Cobinan of Marco Polo) 
is on the Kirman side, and has been visited by Mr. Stack 
(Siz Months in Persia, i, 251). Lastly, of the towns 
mentioned Nih is in Sistan, as marked on the map. On the 
extreme north-western border of the Great Desert, not far 
from the high road going down from Ray to Kum, lay 
the mountains called Kih-i-Kargas—' the Vulture Hills’ 
—and according to Mustawli (L. 206¢) their recesses were 
the chosen home of the Tbex (Watil). The Vulture Hills 
are doubtless the present Siyah-Kuh— the Black Hills ’— 
overlooking the Kavir, some distance to the east of Kum. 





Chapter 16.  Sijistan or Nimrfiz, and Huhistin. 


Contents: Zaranj, 185g; Turshiz, 183m; Kishmar, 1830; Tin, 
1832; Hajistin and Junabad, 1832; Dasht-Biyid and Firis, 
1848; Birjand, 1840; Khisf, 184¢; Sikhis or Shakhin, 184/; 
Zirkih, 184g; Tabas Masiniin, 1444; Tabas Kilaki, 184m; 
Kayin, 1849; Kul‘ah Darah, 1846; Mumindbad, 1849; Zavil, 
184ec; Firizkah, 184%; Ghamayn, 1$4y; Tarmishnh, 1954; 
Maymanah, 185¢; Karnayn, 185¢. 


Sistan, by the Arabs written Sijistiin, was of old called 
Nimriz, meaning ‘Midday,’ a name said to have been 
given to the province in regard to its position south of 
Khurasin. Kuhistiin—‘the Mountain-land’—was the north- 
western part of this country, and in older times it was more 
often included in the Khurasin government. | 

Zaranj, the capital, also known as Sistan city, was a great 
place in the middle ages. It was completely destroyed by 
Timur half a century after the time of Mustawti, and the 
extensive ruins of the old town, the name of Zaranj having 
long since been forgotten, lie some milea to the north-east 
of Nisirabid (or Nasratabad), the modern capital of Sistan, 
near the hamlets of Pishavaran and Nad ‘Ali. The city 
of Zaranj lay along the bank of the Siyah- rid —‘the 
Black Canal’—a« branch from the Helmund river. The 
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Ab-i-Hirmand, as Mustawfi spells the name (L. 216s), rises 
in the mountains of Ghiir, and after passing the fortress of 
Bust curves round northward to the city of Aaranj, flowing 
out finally into the Zirrah Lake from the eastward by 
many mouths and canals. From the north the Zirrah Lake 
received the water of the Ab-i-Farah, the river which 
passed the town of Farah, and which like the Helmund 
also rose in the mountains of Ghiir, in what is now north- 
western Afrhunistan (L. 216, 226p). 

Turshiz was the chief city of the k 40 province, and 
near it was the village of Kishmar,! fxincna for the great 
cypress-trees planted by Zoroaster, as related by Firdiisi in 
the Sidh Namah (Turner- iv, LOG7). Near Turshiz 
were four famous castles called Kal‘ah Bardarud, Kal‘ah 
Mikal (or Haykal), Mujahidabad, and Atishgah (‘the Fire- 
temple*}. No town called Turshiz exists, but a district 
now bears this name, and from the Itineraries given by 
Istukhri (p. 284) and others Turshiz, anciently called 
Tarthith, or Turaythith, lay one dsy’s march westward of 
Koundur, Hence the ruins of the city are probably those 
seen at Virtizabad, near the village of ‘Abdulabad; and in 
any case Turshiz cannot be Sultanabad, the modern capital 
of the Turshiz district, for this lies east of Kundur. 

Tin is still one of the chief towns of Kuhistan, and 
according to Mustawfi was originally laid out on a Chinese 
plan, whatever that may signify. Bajistan [1], of which 
Yakut (i, 497) also speaks, lies due north of Tin; it is to 
be noted, however, that in the Jahan Numa (p. $26) and 
many of the Nwsiat MSS. this name is given as Tanjah, but 
probably in error. Junabad [2], generally called Gunabad, 
and which the Arab geographers write Yunabidh, lies north- 
east of Tin; it was famous for its two castles, called Kal‘ah 
Khwashir and Darjan (or Darkhan). In the neighbourhood 
were the mountains called Kih-i-Gunabid and Kih-i- 
Zibad, which are said to be mentioned by Firdiisi (L, 206), 
The district. of ies lies south of Gunabad and 








* In Karvini (i, 290) printed Kistw by mistake: but right in Yakut iv, 278). 
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east of Tan; its chief town was Faris [3], now generally 
called Kal'ah Kuhnah, or ‘the Old Castle.’ Birjand [4] 
lies at some distance to the south-east of Tiin, and to the 
west of Birjand is Khisf [§], a name which the Arab 
geographers write Khawst ; the position of Sakhis (Shahin, 
Sahin, and Shakhin are manuscript variants) appears to be 
unknown. Zirkih—‘the Foot-hills’—is the name of a 
district marked on the map as lying to the eastward olf 
Kayin; Mustawtfi states that it had three towns, namely, 
Isfadan [6], Istind [7], and Sharukhs [8], all of which 
muy still be found on the map. 

During the middle ages there were two celtics called Tabas, 
namely, Tabas Kilaki [9], which in the Arab geographers 
is given as ‘l'abas-at-Tamr—'Tabas of the Date’—and Tabas 
Masinan [10], formerly known as Tabas-al-‘Unnab— 'Tabas 
of the Jujube-tree.’ From the distances given in the Arab 
Itineraries it would appear that Tabas Kilaki (or Gilaki) 
is the place still marked in our maps as Tabas, which lies 
on the desert border, and this agrees with what is said of 
the limits of the Mafazah, or Great Desert, in the previous 
chapter. The position of Tabas Muasinan cannot be exactly 
fixed, but the evidence of Ibn Hawkal (p. 335) and the 
other Itineraries would place it about half-way between Tin 
and the other (the present) Tabas, which last is often named 
Tabasayn. ‘The city of Kayin lics cast of Tin, and was 
noted as the central point of Kuhistan; the Castle of 
Darah [11] is south-east of Birjand, and Muminabad is the 
name of the mountainous district to the east of Birjand. 

In regard to Zavil, Mustawfi gives this as the name of 
a town with its surrounding district, and in the previous 
chapter he has mentioned Zavil as lying on the north- 
western border of the great desert. The name does not 
occur in Yakit or any of the earlier Arab geographers, 
but Monsieur B. de Meynard, in a note to his Dictionnaire 
de la Perse (p. 35), quoting the author of the Muddrik Shai, 
states that Zayil was a district near Asfuzar (Subzivar of 
Herat), and that it was watered by cighty streams on which 
stood water- mills, Firuzktih—t Turquoise Mountain “—is 
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bahly: the ancient capital of Ghiir, which will be notice 
in the next chapter, the exact position of which, in what is 
now north-western Afyhanistin, is unknown. Ghaznayn, 
otherwise Ghaznah, needs no comment, but I am unable 
to identify the place written Turmishah (Tar‘it, Tarmast, 
ete., are variants given in the MSS.); possibly it is merely 
a Siistaké for, and duplicate of, Turshiz. Maymanah, which 
the Arab geographers called Yahidiyah — ‘Jew-town’ — 
lies east of Bala Murghab, in the north-west of medern 
Afghanistin ; and the city of Karnayn, oe as the 
birthplace of Layth, the founder of the Saffarids 

the desert one march to the north of Khash on the river 
Helmund, according to the distances given by Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 306). 









































Agr. XIX.—On the Mugdhavabodhamauktika, and its evidence 
as to Old Gujarati. By G. A. Guiersos, C.LE., LCS. 


Is the year 188 the late Mr. H. H. Dhruva published an 
edition of the Mugdhavabodhamauktika, which he described 
as “a Grammar for Beginners of the Gujerati Language.” 
He cannot have given much study to the work, for a perusal 
of it will show that it is not a Gujarati Grammar at all. 
Tt is a very elementary Sanskrit Grammar, with the expla- 
nations written in an old form of Gujarati. The date of the 
work is a.p. 1394, and all that is known of the author is that 
he was the pupil of Deva-sundara. His name is not given. 
As a Sanskrit Grammar the Mugidhdcabodhamauktika ts of 
very small value. It deals more with what we should call 
syntax than with the formation of words. But, as the 
explanations are written in the vernacular, these incidentally 
afford information as to what was the condition of the 
language of Gujarat between the time of Hema-candra 
(fl. 1150 a.n.) and the time of Narsingh Mehta (fl. 1450 
a.p.), with whom Gujarati literature is commonly said to © 
commence. I have therefore examined the text with some 
minuteness, and lay the results before the Royal Asiatic 
Society, as providing a valuable connecting link between 
the Gaurjara Apabhram=sa of the Prakrit grammarian and. 
modern Gujarati. The close connection of this Old Gujarati 
with the former is remarkable; and, though the materials 
are very incomplete, we are entitled to say that for the 
first time we have before us an unbroken chain of develop- 
ment between o Prakrit dialect and & modern Indian 
vernacular, — 


' 


PHONETICS. 


The original is carelessly printed. Great laxity is shown 
in the use of anwacdra, which is omitted ad libitum. When 
printed, it usually representa anundsika. Possibly it some- 
times represents anusedra. As one cannot distinguish 


between the two uses of this sign, I have contented 





myself with uniformly transliterating it vo . Forms like 
#4, ja, should perhaps be written fi, sami, respectively, 
T have silently corrected the numerous misprints in the 
use of anuarara. 

The letters « and » are no doubt often short, as in 
Apobhrataéa. As the original makes no distinction in the 
quantity of these vowels, I have perforce left them 
unmarked. 

Dr. Konow has drawn my attention to the fact that, in 
Marathi, a single Prokrit » remains cerebralized in the 
modern vernacular, but that a double cerebral nn becomes 
dentalized to w#, thus following the example of Jaina 
Maharastri. The same rule obtains in Old Gojarati. 
Thus, Apabhratnéa janai, Old Guy. jinai, he knows; but 
Ap. panna, Old Guj. pana, a leaf; Ap. annai, Old Guj, 
angi, and. 

The rule, of course, does not apply to tatsamas like dana, 
a gift. 

As in Apabhraméa, a conjunct r is optionally retained 
(He., iv, 398). Thus, Oaitrd or Caitta, N.P.; pramai, he 
obtains. 

As in Prakrit, the diphthongs ai and au occur only as 
compounds of a and i, and @ and u, respectively, They 
are not the Sanskrit diphthongs, and are usually written 
as separate letters, thus ai, az. Ihave followed Professor 
Jacobi’s example in omitting the dimresis as a useless 
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Weak Noun 1s a. 
Base, dana (neut.), a gift; Cailta (masc.), N.P., Caitra. 













Singular, 
Arapnnaméa. | Onn Graanati. Mopeaus Gusanatt. 





dae, died, Caitta adn 

digi, Cettn dinis, Cartte 

| dine, dana, Caitta | didn 

| dain, Cotto | ditnit, Cotto 

Also same aa Dat. 

Dat. ......| dlima-tevz, iv, 425, | ditma-nat 
M62 













PAL ......) dimen, -Aiinieta, daiuc-tan, -Aiitan, 
| -smto, dimatto «thaw, -thakou 





tee ernie = fan at ait = Cateacter 
Wand-Han 
dina-rahi, -rahat 
adnan KANT of, din-tere 
main dane 
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Plurat. 


I have met only one clear instance of the nominative 
plural, It is the same as the oblique base—mora in mora 
ndedi, peacocks dance. In Ap. it would be the same. In 
Mod. Guj. it would be mor(-o). CEL, however, je liga 











vibhakti cacana hui, fe gaty pratyaya parai dni, the 
terminations of gender, number, and case are added to 
the suffix safy. Examples of the various cases— 

Nominative.—(a) condra figai, the moon rises; dana dijai, 
a gift is given; dixya pichat, the disciple ski dharma- 
karanahdra jira sukha prdmai, on individual “wlio acts 
virtuously obtains bliss; /oka dekhai, the person sees, 

(b) Caittu foka-aii vata kerai, Caitra converses with 
a person; Mitt nacai, Maitra dances; anyddika-nau yogu 
iwi, the sense of ‘other’ or the like is indicated ; ponifinga 
prathama eke-vacanm Awi, it is the third person masculine 
singular, Neut. diarma sukha-nai kdrani hii, virtue is for 
(i.e. leads to) happiness ; catiu-tapait dhanii gdmi chai, 
Caitra’s wealth is in the village. 

Accusative.—({a) cifardga cdiehita dit, the ascetic grants 
a boon; rita farm, converses (see above); fapa karat, he 
per jausterities ; guru-tanat racana ait snbhalad, I listen 
to the word of the preceptor; artia piciai, he asks the 
meaning; fale khedatau, driving the plough (ef. below) ; 
hija vive, he sows seed; aukha primai, he obtains happiness ; 
sisya Aa salhalav, I hear the disciple; dastre pathataw, 
reading the scriptures. 

(b) Cheittu katu karai, Chaitra makes a straw mat; seisarn 
tarai, he pisses over existence; guri arlhu kahatai, while 


the preceptor is telling the meaning; Aisi Iedatau, ahi, 


what is he driving F the plough (cf. above). 

Instrumental.—(s) jira dharmit saisdru tarai, by virtue 
a living being crosses (the ocean of) existence (see below) ; 
kinai kijatau, siitradhdarit, by whom is it being made ? by the 
architect (see below) ; sisyit pathited heii sabhalat, I listen 
to what is being read by the disciple; @ grantha sukhiz 
pathdyai, this book can be read with pleasure; srdrakit derw 
pijiu, the god is worshipped by the votary ; gepaiiz gae 
dohitie, while the cows are being milked by Gopala; eajéz 
gditai maitin ndeai, while (a song) is being sung by Caitra, 
Maitra dances. 

(b) kisi¥ tarai, dharmi, by what does one cross? by virtue; 
sitradhini Kijataw prasdda, joka dekhai, a person looks on 
while the palace is being built by the architect. 
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Dative. —sukha-nai, for bliss; jeha vasfu-na paritydga 
sicai, for what thing abandonment is indicated. Instead of 
nai, the word firani (the locative of Aarana), preceded by 
nai (the termination of the genitive put into the locative 
neuter to agree with Adrani), is commonly used. Thus, 
rivekin moksa-nai kareni khapai, the man of discrimination 
strives after salvation; dharmu sukha-nai kdrani Au, virtue 
is for (leads to) happiness. After a verb of giving the 
genitive termination rwhei is used to indicate the dative. 
Thus, jeha-rahat dina dijai, to whom a gift is given. 

In the following instance the dative is used for the 
accusative :—i-k@ra-nai bolicai, in saying the letter #. 

Ablative.—vrksa-tau pana padai, the leaf falls from the 
tree. No examples are available of the other suffixes. 

Genitive.—Examples of fanau and of naw will be given 
under the head of adjectives. The suffixes rajat and rahi 
occur frequently in the grammatical rules, as in e/a-rahai, 
of this; a-varna-raii, (in the place) of a vowel of the a-set. 
No examples are available of (ii. 

Locative.—sampradani, in the dative; catttw-tanadt dhanii 
gdmi chai, Caitra’s wealth is in the village; emittw gam 
rasai, CO. lives in the village; Sabda-nai chehi, at the end 
of a word; meghi varasatai mora nacat, while the clouds 
rain (loc. absolute), the peacocks dance. 

In connection with the above, it may be pointed out 
that the suffix noi of the dative is really the instrumental 
masculine or neuter of the genitive termination nan, which, 
as we shall see, is capable of being declined in all its cases. 
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Stroxc Noun IN a. 


Base, édraw (mase.), a star; sonef (neut.), gold. 


Singular. 


tird-n0t 


tmrd-tew, ~hintan, lara-the, -thi 
-then, -thaban 


ford-ionan, fird-nen, | fird-fems, tird-me 
térd-raAt, ~rahos (titrit-ra) 


tdra-GiAt frd-hero 





Plural. 


Tn Old Gujarati, the nom. plural masc, appears to end in 
@ and the neuter in@, Cf. Apabhramsa fdraa and sonnadi. 
The distinction between masec. and neut. is, however, very 
doubtful, and possibly both terminations are used in- 
differently. The plural oblique base is the same as the 
nominative. In Modern Gujarati the forms for both the 
Nom. and the Obl. base are fdrd-fo) and sona-/o), the 
addition of o being optional in each case. The only 
examples which I can give of the plural are milagd karta 
kriy@ sueiyai, the original subject and action are indicated 
(here apparently Aaré@ and hriyd agree with an adjective 
_ in the neuter plural, unless the termination is ulso used for 
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the masculine) ; fitmanepada-tand nava eacana, the mine 


persons of the atmanepada; keta/a, how many (apparently 


masc.), and similar forms. 
The following are examples of the use of some of the cases 


Nominative.—Kriya karivai ju métligau hoi, au karta, the 


originator in doing an action is the subject; farau agi, 
the star rose; ih@ sonat auhetgait vikai, gold is sold cheap 
here; a@/manepada-nad pahiled ekit-ja vacana fm, the third 
person of the atmanepada is only in the singular (y= 
Sauraseni jjera) ; jeha-rahai kriya hetupapad na iui, the 
actions of which do not become causality. 

Accusative.—sdiradhari Mijatat: deharad loka dekhai, a person 
looks at a temple being built by the architect. 

Instrumental. —kari let dei ityddi bolted, by saying ‘ having 
done,’ ‘having taken,’ ‘ having given, etcetera. 

Locative. —ju karai Hi dit padhat hui itydet dolieai,- in 
saying the person who does, tukes, gives, reads, becomes, 
etcetera: kriyd kerivai ju maligau hut, au kartd (see Nom.). 

Oblique base.—rarga-tana pahila akgara parai, after the 
tirst letter of a carga. 

No examples of the employment of the other cases are 


available, 
Oruern Nouns. 


Only sporadic examples of other nouns occur in the 
grammar. They are the following :-— 

Nominative singular. — civekin mokga-nai hirani khapas, 
# man of discrimination strives for final beatitude; Aarasani 
hula khedatau tia vaeai, the cultivator, while driving his 
plough, sows seed; guri arthu kahatai pramadiu aghai, while 
the preceptor is telling the meaning, Pramadi (or the lazy 
one) is drowsy. 

Accusative: singular—aitradhari kyati cei loka dekhai, 
a person looks at a well being built by the architect. 

Dative singular.—jeha vastu-nai paritydga stcii, for what 
thing abandonment is indicated. . 
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Genitive singular.—guru-fanaz vacana, the word of the 
preceptor. 

Genitive plural.—¢ 4iini-nai yogi, in the sense of these two. 

Locative singular.—guri, loc. of guru, see Nom. sing. 
above. 

Locative plural.—opdlit gde (gen. sg. gdi-nau) dohitie 
eaitéu aciv, Caitra came while the cows were being milked 
by Gopala (loc. plur. absolute). 

Oblique singular.—/erfd (nom, the same) dga/i, before 
the subject. 


ADJECTIVES. 


The feminine of strong nouns or adjectives in aw (neut, ai?) 
ends ini. Thus, purrifav, first; pueeit krivd, the first verb. 
So Aijatau (masc.), Aijati (fem.), diyatam (neut.), being done 
(pres. part. pass.). Adjectives are declined like substantives. 
Thus, sona® suhfigai (nom. neut.), cheap gold; varga-tand 
fryd (nom. mase. frijav) aksara-rali paddinti, (in the place) of 
the third letter of a set at the end of « word (here the 
adjective in the oblique form agrees with a genitive); Ainga 
ehehilé (oblique form) sabda-tanadi jimi, the gender (of a 
dvandva compound) is that of the last word; gdw dohitie, 
while the cows are being milked (loc. plur. absolute). 

The genitive in fenau or naw is treated exactly like an 
udjective, and is declined throughout all cases and numbers 
in agreement with the noun which it qualifies. When, 
however, the case of the principal noun is formed by adding 
a suffix to the oblique form, the suffix is not repeated after 
the genitive, which thus only appears in the oblique form. 
When a genitive agrees with a noun in the instrumental or 
locative, it is itself put into the same case. Examples are— 

Nom. sing, mase.—eAa-tonaw or eha-nau, of this; anyddihy- 
nan yoou, the sense of ‘other’ and the like: je hertd-nan 
athacdt karma-nav ddhdra dui, te adhikarana, those things 
which are the receptacle of the subject or of the object 
are the adhikarana; teha triad aksara parai Aakdra-rahi trijd- 
nan sagew couthaw hui, after these (above-mentioned) third 
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letters (of the vargas) the fourth letter (of the carga) is added 
(sagata) to the third one (in the place) of the letter Av. 

Nom. sing. fem.—tertd-ni apeksd hwi, there is a reference 
to subject. 

Nom. sing. neut.—ecaiftu-tonad dhani, the wealth of Cattra ; 
keuna-tenat dhant, whose wealth? gurw-tanam vacana, the 
word of the preceptor ; dpand harma-nat eisesana, a qualifier 
of its own object; bidra-nd (sic) viéesanw (sie), a qualifier of 
impersonality, an impersonal verbal adjective. 

Loc, sing.—teha-nei yogi, in the sense of that; jeha-nai 
kireni, for whose sake; vivehiu moksn-nai kirani Khapai, a 
man of discrimination strives for final beatitude; dharmu 
sukha-nai kdrani hui, virtue is for happiness; Afwa-nai karmi 
deitiya, in the object of (a word ending in) the suflix fwd 
there is the accusative case; dehda-nai ehehi, at the end of 
a word; karasani-nai viéesapi, in the adjective qualifying 
the word &arasani. 

Obl. form sing.—pratyaya-nd kartd dgali, before the 
subject of a suffix (here derfa is in the oblique form, which 
is the same as the nominative, being governed by dga/t) ; 
carga-tana trija aksera-rahi, (in the place) of the third 
letter of a carga; carga-tand pahilé aksara porai, after the 
first letter of a varga. 

Nom, plur.—d/manepoda-tana naeca vacana, the nine persons 
of the fitmanepada., 


PRONOUNS. 


The information regarding the personul pronouns is not 
complete. The pronoun of the first person is had, 1 So Ap. ; 
Mod. Guj. Ad. No instance of the pronoun of the second 
person occurs, It was probably éwi#, as in Apabhrarhéa. 
In Mod. Guj. it is ‘7. No other cases of either of these 
pronouns occur. 

Instead of the genitive we have possessive pronouns, 
which wre adjectives. These are nidiaraw (Ap. mdharau, 
Mod. Guj. mdvo), my; amhdrau (Ap. amhdrau, Mod, Guj. 
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amdaro), our; tdiaran (Ap. tuhdrau, Mod. Guj. fdro), thy ; 
tamharau (Ap. twnidrau, Mod. Guj. tamdro), your. 

‘He,’ ‘that’ is su, neut. é@. No instance of the feminine 
has been noted. The corresponding forms in Ap. are sw (m.), 
sa (f.), far (n.). In Mod. Guj. we have fe (com. ren.). 
The nom. plural is e (? com. gen.). In Ap. it is fe (m.), 
tao (f.), fai (n.). Mod. Guj. has te(-o) (com. gen.). Examples 
of these pronouns are— 

Guru-tanai vacana hat sibhalaa, I listen to the word of 
the preceptor. 

Ju tarai su karta, he who crosses (the ocean of existence) 
is the subject (of the sentence); so ju dekiai su kartd: ja 
kiyjai ta karma, that which is done is the object (of the 
sentence); sisya édstra padhi artha pitchat; ju piichai mu karfd, 
tiha prathama; kisi piichai, artha; ja piichai, ta karma, tiki 
dvitiyd, the disciple having read the holy book asks the 
meaning; he who asks is the subject and therefore in the 
nominative case. What is asked? the meaning. That which 
is asked is the object and therefore in the accusative case: 
je finga cibhakti vacana Aw, te gatr pratyaye para anil, 
the signs of gender, case, and number are put after the 
suffix éatr. 

‘This’ ia ¢, which is both mase, and neut., sing. and 
plur. In Ap. the forms are eho (m.), cha (Z.), ehw (n.}, 
sing.; ei (com. gen.), plur. In Mod. Guj. it is ¢ for all 
genders and both numbers. There is u substantival oblique 
form, e/a, for both sing. and plur, Examples are— 

E grantha sukhit pathéyai, this book can he read with 
pleasure; ¢ bihwi-nai yogi, in the sense of these two: 
cha-nan, of this; eha-rahai, of this. From this oblique 
form, we may assume that the oblique form of su is fefa. 

The relative pronoun is jw, neut. j@. Tho feminine 
has not been noted. The corresponding Ap, forms are 
ya, ga, gam, Mod. Guj. je (com. gen.). There is also an 
instrumental jJinai or jind (this latter may possibly be an 
accusative), both used as substantives. The nom. plur. is 
je, with a neuter substantive jiih. The substantival oblique 
form, both singular and plural, is yeho. Examples are— 








Ju tarai; ja pichai; as given above under au; sina 
kart karat Wii dit ityddi yuktiy gihdi kahdi, anai yma hari 
kartd kriyd sddhai, fa karana, the instrument is those things 
which are said (i.e. indicated) by the expression ‘having 
done (by) what, he does, takes, or gives,’ and ‘having done 
(by) what, the subject accomplishes an action *; jimai malaga 
karta Kriya suciyai, by which the original subject and action 
are indicated. The dative sing. is jeha-nai or jeha-nai 
kdrani; the abl. jeha-éau, -Aiifau, -fhau, -thakau; jeha-si 
ityddi holivai sahddi yogi trifiya hui, in saying ‘ with whom ’ 
and the like, in the sense of ‘with’ and the like, the 
third case is used. The genitive is jeha-naw or jeha-rahai, 
with a loc. of gen. jeha-nai, and an obl. gen. jeha-nd. 
For the nom. plur. we have je linga wibhakti vacana hui as 
given under sw. 

The interrogative pronoun for mase. and fem. is sanna 
or kvna. Its instrumental singular is Aina or kana, its 
abl. kauna- faw, its gen. Kiha-tanau, and ite obl. base Aawna 
or Aina. Compare Ap. kavanu, fem. herana, and Mod. Guj. 
kon, obl. kond. Examples are— 

Kituna tarai, who passes over? candra iigai; hima iigat, 
eaqndra, the moon rises. Who rises? The moon; Aina 
kijatau, by whom is (the palace) being made? gie kanar 
dohitie, while the cows are being milked by whom? rrksa-fau 
pina padai; kawna-taw padai, ‘the leaf falls from the tree. 
From what does it fall? Atna-siit, with whom F 

The neuter interrogative pronoun is Aisai, isu, or 
kisin; instr. kisii; dat. kisd-nai karani or kawna-nat kd”; 
abl. keuna-faw ; gen. kawna-tanau; loc. kisat; loc. plur, fem. 
(see example below) Aisie. The forms with fuwna refer to 
nouns haying grammatically a masculine gender, Compare 
Ap. kiti, instr, kind, abl. kiea, gen. kissd. Mod. Guj. hus iv. 
Examples of this pronoun are— 

Kisii pichai, what does he ask? Aisi khedatau, alu, what 
does he drive? the plough; Aisa dekhai, prasdda, what is 
he looking at? the palace ; quri arthu kahatai, kisiu kahatai, 
while the preceptor is telling the meaning. What is he 
telling? kisi farai, diarmi, by what does he cross; by 
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virtue; kauna-nei kdrani, moksa-nai, for the anke of what ? 
for beatitude; Aisd-nai Adrani dharmu hui, sukha-nat, for 
what (i. tending to what) is virtue? for happiness: 
kowna-tau padai, erksa-tau, from what does it fall? from 
the tree; Aisa’ Aifai, gditai, while what is going on? while 
singing is going on (loc. abs.); gopdlit gde dohifie eaitty 
avn; Aisai hutai, gde; gde kiste, dohitie, while the cows were 
being milked by Gopala, Caitra came; while what were 
being dealt with? cows; while what was being done to 
the cows (lit. while the cows were what, loc. plur. fem. 
abs.) ? while they were being milked. 

The reflexive pronoun oceurs only in the genitive. Thus, 
dpani (fem. of -nau) kriyd, its own action; dpand kurma-nau, 
of its own object. Ap. has appanav. Mod. Guj. has dpa, 
but it is used in the meaning of ‘our’ including the person 

The only instance of an indofinite pronoun which I have 
noted is amukau, a certain person. 


VERBS, 


Conjugation is very superficially dealt with in the 
Mugdhdeahodhamauktika, No attempt is made to explain 
the formations of the various tenses, Only the personal 
terminations are given in Sanskrit, and that without any 
translation into the writer’s vernacular. Participles and 
the lke are treated more fully, From what is given we 
can gather the following concerning Old Gujarati. 

Present tense. —The only instance of the first person 
singular is s@halaii, 1 hear. The only other persons which 
cceur are the third persons singular and plural. The 
termination of the third person singular is qi, or, after 
a vowel, i.. That of the third person plural is ai, or, after 
o vowel, 7. There are several exumples of the third 
singular, Thus— 





(a) Consonantal roots. 


dem, he comes. ndeai, he dances. 
fighat, she is drowsy. padai, it falls. 
agai, (the moon) rises. padhai, he reads. 
karai, he does. pachai, he asks. 
khapai, he strives. prémai, he obtams. 
chai, it 18. razai, he dwells. 
janai, he knows. rdrai, he sows. 
farai, he passes over. sakai, he can. 
ilekhai, he sees. 


(b) Voealie roots. 
Awi, he becomes. dii, he gives. 
iii, he takes. 
The following are examples of the third person plural: 
adem, they dance; Asi, they become. 
The following table compares the forms of Old Guj. with 
Ap. and Mod. Guj. :-— 


Aranumatia, | Oro Gusaniti. | Mopens Gusanari. Exouisa. 





Future tense.—No example of the future occurs, me 
should expect a form such as ndcisad, i 
the Mod. Guj. ndeis and the Ap, naceisai, The noun of 
agency in -and/vire can be used as an immediate future, 
as in haw kali amukat karanahdra, I shall do such and such 
a thing to-morrow. 

Past tense.—This is formed as in all modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars from the past participle passive. All three 
constructions, the active, the personal passive, and the 
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come; frdraki deca payin, the pod was worshipped by the 
votary, ic. the votary worshipped the god; éravakir deva 
pati, by the votary, with reference to the god, Worship was 
done, i.e, the votary worshipped the god. 

Past conditional. —This is formed with the present 
participle, as in jai Avi padhata tau whhalat Aata, if T had 
read I should have (?) understood. So also in Jaina Prakrit. 

The passive voice is formed by adding iy to consonantal 
roots, and # to vocalic ones. With the terminations af and 
a of the third person, iyai can become ii, and iya ii. The 
Ap. termination of the passive is ijja, or in Sauraseni Ap. ia. 
This form of the passive is not used in modern standard 
Gujarati. Examples are— 


(a) Consonantal roots. 
ucctriyal, it 1s pronounced, 
kahtyai, it is said. 
kahii, it 18 said. 
farii, 1t 1s passed over. 
pathii (not padAii), it is read. 
bofiyai, it is said. 
siciyat, 1t 1s indicated. 
siicii, tt is indicated. 
dni, they are brought. 
siiciya’, they are indicated. 


(b) PFoeatlie roots. 
dgai, it is piven. 
liyai, 1t is taken. 
kijei, it is done, 


Note that the root sar, do, is treated irregularly as if it 
were vocalic (Pr. hijjai). 
A potential passive is formed by adding 4@ or dy to the 
root. So also in Mod. Guj. Examples are— 
pathdyar (not padhdyai), it can be read. 
toldyai, it can be said, it is called. 
rikdi, it can be sold. 
kaha, they can be said, 





; 
7 
: 


Present participle —This i is formed by adding atu (weak 
form) or afau (strong form). I have only noted the weak 
form in the neuter (cf. the genitive termination nu on 
p. 545). Thus, mase. Aarafau, fem, karati, neut. karat or 
karataii, doing. So in the passive, Kijatau, -fi, -fat, being 
done. These are declined like adjectives, and locatives 
absolute are common. Examples are— 


(a) Active. 
karatau, doing. 
kahatau, saying. Loe. abs. kahatat. 
khedatan, driving (a plough). 
ghatitau, happening. 
pathatau, reading. 
letau, taking. 
carasatau, raining. Loe. abs. rardsatai. 
Auten or Aiitaw, becoming. Loe, abs. jutai or hutai, 


(b) Passive. 
kijatau, being done. 
qditau, being sung. Loc. abs. gditai. 
dohitaw, being milked. Loc. plur. fem. abs. dohifir. 
pathitau, being read. 
fyatau, being taken. 


Examples of the use of these participles are— 

Meghi varasatai mora ndcai, while the clouds rain the 
peacocks dance; guri arthu kahatai pramuddiu tighai, while 
the preceptor is telling the meaning, Pramadi is drowsy + | 
gopalii gde dohitie caitte aciu, while the cows were being 
milked by Gopila, Caitra came ; digya édstra pathataw haw 
saibhaiaii, I listen to the disciple readi @ the holy book; 








digyit Sastra pathitai hai siebhalati, 1 listen to the holy book 


being read by the disciple; caiffit gaita’ maittu ndcai, Mattra 
lances while it is being sung (impersonal) by Caitra, i.e. 





while Caitra sings. 


Past participle passive.—This usually ends in iu, as in 
Ap. The examples found are aviv, come; giv, went; piri 
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(neut.), worshipped; ahiu, risen; jagiv, awakened. The 
Sanskrit supfa(ka) becomes, through the Ap. suffan, sitaw, 
No examples occur of those past participles which are 
usually irregular in Mod. Guj. In the lnst-named language 
the participle usually ends in yo, as in ufhyo, risen. 

The conjunctive participle ends in § as in Mod. Guj., 
corresponding to the Ap. -i or -iv. Examples are kari, 
having done; /e, having taken: @é, having given; padhi, 
having read. The verbs ‘to know’ and ‘to be able’ are 
construed with this participle, as in kari janai, he knows how 
to do; Jet sakai, he can take. So, the Ap. i is by origin an 
infinitive. 

Verbal noun.—This ends in irai after consonantal and 
eau after yocalic roots. Thus, kerieai, the act of doing ; 
ferati, the uct of taking, The oblique forms, such as karivd, 
feed, are used as infinitives of purpose in sentences such as 
“the potter brings earth to make a pot” (in the original 
the example is only given in Sanskrit). The locative and 
instrumental are also very common. 

The noun of agency is formed by adding anahdra to 
consonantal and sahdra to vocalie roots, Thus, karanahdra, 
a doer; /enahdra, a taker. The Mod. Guj. forms would be 
karandr, fendr, 

POSTPOSITIONS. 

The following postpositions have been noted. They all 
govern nouns in the oblique form. 

ait, with. 

mute, In. 

dgalt, before, 
pdchali, behind. 
parai or pari, after. 


It will be seen that the last four are nouns in the locattye, 
MISCELLANEOUS PRONOMINAL FORMS, 
thd or iht, heres tiki, there ; jihad, where; hihi, where ? 


havadé, now ; tardrai, then; kavdrai, when ? aneri-cdra 
at another time ; eka-rdra, onee : scapes, always. 
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im, in this manner; fim, in that manner; jim, how; 
kim, how | ; 

isin or isaw, like this; tisiv, like that; jieiw, like what; 
kisin, like what ? 

efalau, this much; fefalau, jetalau, ketalau. 

efald (plural), this many; fefahi, jetali, ketala, 

evudau, this big; feradau, jevadau, kevadaw. 

athau, facing im this direction; fethau, jethau, hethaw. 


The iollowing is a list of words not mentioned in the 
preceding pages. 


aiya, (F) thus. 

qji, even to-day, still, yet. 

anai-kai, what else ? 

anareu (? aneriu), adj., like another, of another kind. 

anerai disi, on another day (both words in loc.). 

anera-tanau, belonging to another. 

ahwne, during the present year. 

ahunoka, belonging to the present year. 

dgilu, adj., before, in front. 

dju, to-day. 

ajiinu, of to-day, modern. 

dratai kali, to-morrow (both words in loc.). 

tha-tanau, belonging to here. 

upari, above, 

wrahau, near, on this side. 

apilu, adj., upper. 

fiyatra, ascent (udydird). 

ekit-ja, one only. 

oli (cf. pailau), facing towards one. 

Kanai, near. 

kai, somewhat (himapi). 

kali, to-morrow, yesterday. Cf. gii-kali, dvatai-hali, 

kdliina, of yesterday or to-morrow. 

kuji-kéi, who knows what, something or other. 

kehdgama-tanau, adj., belonging to where. 

gamd, in kehdgamd, ciugamd, jimandgama, and ited er 
ws 





‘eet uUGE. S HAVABC ODE TAMAUKTIEA. ' 
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i -gdma-tanauy, if taeagg'o siege ae 
a 3 gi-kali, yesterday (both words in loe.), a 
oe eeu, four, “Ti 
a chehitu (obl. se. chehita), Sual, lash ; 

a jt, in ekii-ja, only one = Ap. ji (He. iv, 420). ' 

- #4, (1) rel. pron, neut. (yat) ; (2) as far as (yar), 


jat, if. The correlative is fai or tau, 
joiya-lagai (? also jai-ta"), from what time forth. 
7 jimedgamd, on the right hand. 
a ddeagand, on the left hand. 
. fa, (1) dem, pron, neut. (fa?); (2) so far as (farat), 
> fai or tau, then. Correlative of jai. 
, __ fat-Jagat, from that time forth. 
a fi, Bee teri, 
me tau-Kisit, What then ? of what use is it ( tatah kim) ? 
7 friin, the three, 
u trijait, third. 
¥ dist, on & day, i in mnerat digi, q.¥. 
. nerd, the nine. 
| puilau, facing away from one, ef, oli. 
, pawre, last year. 
7 pardya, belonging to another. | 
pardra, the year before last (parari). 
peraroka, belonging to the year before last, 
. paroka, belonging to last year. 
“3 pahilau, first. 
| pacamau, fifth, 
| péichilu, adj., behind. 
pasar, ost poe ition, without, except. 
pasa, ady., on all sides. 
pircile or eile old, antique, former, 
hidhiralau, adj., external, 
bihiri, adv., outside, 
bike or bidui, both. 
——Hisrapa, doubled. 
= be or di, two. 
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Aur. XX.—A Comparative Vocabulary of Malayan Dialects. 
By ©. Orro Braspen. 


I woutn beg to be allowed to correct the somewhat mis- 
leading description of MS. No. 29 of the Maxwell Bequest 
of Malay Books which was published in my provisional 
list of them printed in Part I of the Society's Journal for 
1899, I was misled by the first few pages of the book, 
Which consist of a rather elaborate list of languages, into 
supposing that the MS. contained vocabuluries of all af 
them: having identified a few, I assumed, somewhat too 
hastily, that the rest were also represented there. 

On looking over the book more carefully than was possible 
in the short time available when the provisional list was 
compiled, I find that it is indeed a comparative vocabulary, 
but does not include all that I had imagined, being, in fact, 
cbnfined to five languages (or dialects) and Malay. 

Among these five there are, in the first place, two dialects 
spoken by the Stmangs (Negritos) of the northern part of 
the Malay Peninsula, and in the MS. called respectively 
Stmang Bukit (+S s+), that is, Stmang of the Hills 
(or rather, I think, of a particular hill, the name of which 
is given but which I cannot quite make out or identify: 
it looks like »«2 or -«+,), and Sémang Paya (sls —!. 
Stmang of the Swamps or Low Country of .,US 2,) (Ulu 
Kérian, I think, is meant). 

As to these I need say nothing, except that I can identify 
them as genuine specimens of what they purport to be, 
having compared them with other specimens of the dialects 
of neighbouring tribes, which have been collected from time 

J.H.a8, 102, TF 
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to time by other persons; and, further, that I om on the 
look out for more material of that sort, and shall be glad to 
hear about it from anyone who possesses 1t. 

The remaining three languages are in the MS. called— 





(1) a\ghe or i,h« (Mikuah or Makuat ?). 

(2) sel or sei Qyeeel (Toleho (Tulihu?) or Ambon 
Toleho: the Amboyna dialect of Toleho P). 

(3) \jede~e or yee (Mandura; properly Madura), further 
stated to have been obtained from one Sérang 
Yahia (lac tr): a native of Kampong Mélaja 
(lo gS) in | yds. 


This last appears, from the form of certain words, to be 
Madurese, the language of the island of Madura and the 
eastern end of Java: the s+ is rather o mystery and 
I have suspicions as to tts genuimeness, but in some words 
it seems to show affinity with certain languages of the 
eastern half of the Indian Archipelago, while the JJ is 
clearly somewhat closely allied to the Moluocan dialects of 
which specimens are given in Wallace's “Malay Archipelago.” 
I am unable, however, to localize »\,S+0 and ss) definitely, 
and do not remember to have come across their names 
anywhere. 

I append a short list of test words extracted from the 
MS., which will, I imagine, enable some of your readers 
to identify them. There ore sure to be several Dutch 
scholars who would be able to recognize them at a glance. 

I have added the English equivalents of the Malay words 
but, apart from that, I reproduce all the words ag T find 
them in the MS. I do not attempt to transliterate them 
because of the inherent uncertainty with regard to the 
vowels which the Arabic alphabet involves, | 


White 


Lb 

S$ 
ere 
Letts 


an 


ust 


32 Water 





35 Wind 


~ Seawind | 3 21 ALbSy spel) dy! 


= ft! 
~— ae ; 





Ls 


= | 
pel dare 
Tl 


io 


lg 


“gal 


hertee | Kl 
darail] [Pal] 


ot! 


ey oy 
ile sob 


i 


ol | 33 Oe get 





a] 
« 
i 
l 
= ; 
‘k 
¥ 
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: [? Sagi] 
Night alle rs)) Gayl ~— 
San | gelee| lpg] attels,| wicks 
ee. 
Sunrise | NYS slew SeSilet) “Lede,| 1 16 
Be Move de| ire od es 
(2) Saye 
59 Star am] gig! ay le| 
Fire ZF wy 45) Al 
47 Cocoanut wis ese) RY pa) | a 
a | fae 
Arecanut — las Sigh aa 
Banana: | oo Se ie | goss 
81 Leaf wy? | gyal | 4 ie 
84 Tiger me) (A) alee | os wel 
Deer Hi dt} aytler| Lat 
Horse los | pawl cyl! ashe 
Dog eal hile ~! = 34 
Pig et S26I) pak, u 


' i / .e _ 
as ri i +7 fees rue anf al ; * i. = f rt 
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Sy) Sl 


Saad ‘Js! 
cel = rpiyceape 


116 Breasts pend a 


5! 
a: . 




















Pace | “ 
: or MALAY, B\ Sn peers pees 
Belly sy Fh ‘2 
117 Thigh Iku! usli = 
i al en! Sy 
Foot | 
Ankle He li gid) Aly anew | | Sy wile 
Big toe 3M SQ) bh ile 2! | ye pene 
Bone \j0 had yy) eu 
Flesh steal | naw! = 
| 
118 Blood en git ype! =< 
119 Tears sya (syasbls ule ~! 
124 Putrid “i, Lad 5 gd web 
132 Dead Nsom) lGL ~ 
138 To eat Ll | all = 
| feast] 
[? a3,!] : 
To see Lo, Br a ere == 
159 To come \yygal us! = 





181 House hes, 
183 Door | ~ 
188 Cooking-pot| *y 3 

Pot 3m 


189 Cradle wh! y 
192 Heaven J | 

Hell a 
199 Male St 


Manele wiyie 


Husband | td | 


Father a 
Mother “Lal 


Daughter wl pias Fe) 


Nee | ly 


Lagu! | ushey, | 
ys) yglloee 
ple] al, api 

6} aay 

[? af 94] 
wi | r digg! 

5 ell 

sh! as 
Lad) pligle 


“Uhl slings 


Nighaye | sUybest 
se \ aslal 
eat | 


ms 


| 
isles | slike Gl 
’ “ ee slang al 
Le 


= 
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The numerals, unfortunately, are wanting, except for the 
sels , where they are given as follows (p. 237 of MS.) :-— 


One: « = Suwa! Ka) Thirteen. . eer 

Two « \s -sruo ‘yy Fourteen. . hat LoL aaeald 
vs ] 

Three [wanting: but see Fifteen . ted 5 Hosen a 

Thirteen |. Sixteen . . lestcgp 


Four. . [Pale] la Seventeen. ycylLoge 
Rive Gee ss Me, | Fighteen. . + gp ypleeaghd 


Mix 2 se Nineteen... Lwsllssge 
Seven. 2 - . + pes | Twenty . . , laysigh 
Eight , ry Twenty-one [see below: 
1 te eae See aaty a 
Ce Eee | Manian. te Dae ee 


Twenty-three 5 -:!\,,353 
Eleven «. . . dy Mantgh | Thi ee 
Twelve . . . splacg | given as Twenty-one]. 

To complete the description of the book, I ought to add 
that it contains about 300 pages of some 25 lines each, so 
that if the Lists had been completed, as intended, there 
would be about 6,000 words (or combinations of words) of 
each of the five languages in question and Malay. 

The 5¢/37 dialect runs through the book from about the 
beginning nearly to the end, and is a very full vocabulary ; 
the a\sSs runs through two-thirds of the book, and is also 
pretty full, so far as it goes; while the pd begins on 
p. 24 and goes on to p. 136, but is much leas complete than 
the two preceding; and the Sémang dialects begin about 
the beginning, but are rather scrappy in places, and leave 
off about the middle of the book. There are Many gaps in 
all the lists (except the Malay) and numberless repetitions, 





= 

The Malay list gives 1 good many synonyms, some of which 
até probably local or dislectic words: it might be worth the 
while of compilera of Malay dictionaries to look through it, 
but the spelling is rather unconventional. 

The book is rather cleverly arranged according to subjects, 
beginning with abstract ideas of quality and the like and 
going on to material things grouped under such headings 
as ‘earth,’ ‘water,” ‘sky,’ ‘ vegetables,” ‘trees,’ ‘animals,’ 

‘man, etc., the specific terms being classified under the 
appropriate generic heads. 

It is written throughout in the Arabic character—the 
Malay list carefully and neatly (though without strict regard 
to spelling), the rest (probably by several hands) badly ; 
the Semang dialects mostly in pencil, the others in ink, 
There is a table of contents at the beginning. 

It was apparently the property of a Malay of Perak or 
Kédah (for the Kérian is the boundary stream between these 
states), and is well bound in a native dark red leather 
binding, stamped with a particularly good design. To the 
extent of about two-thirds, the book is made up of sheets 
of rough white paper, bearing on one half of the sheet the 
watermark “Ber” Ghigliott]" [sic] under a design or 
trademark consisting of a Latin cross within a pear-shaped 
ornamental border, and on the other half “ Varenna 1842” 
under a star of eight rays. Then follow some pages of 
white paper, smoother than the preceding, covered with 
& watermark of small wavy lines but no letters or figures. 
The rest is of blue paper, bearing on one half of the sheet 
a figure of Britannia within an oval border, which is 
surmounted by a royal crown, and on the other half 
“W Lewis 1850.” 

I conjecture that the vocabularies were compiled some 
time between 1850 and 1875. The point is not without 
interest, as the Semang dialects of the peninsula are rapidly 
becoming extinct, and it is rather a piece of good fortune 
that these two fairly long vocabularies have been preserved, 
though they are, unfortunately, very full of Malay loan- 
words, blunders, and ambiguities. 


Bes Siabh, aveily fl cf taltaken) uel ts sey OO 
to philologists I cannot say, for I do not know what other 
records (if any) of these two dialects may exist. For the 


study of Madurese there is, I believe, ample 
elsewhere. 
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Ant. AX1.—Account of a rare, if not unique, manuscript History 
of the Seljiigs contained in the Schefer Collection lately 
aequired by the Bibfiothégue Nationale in Paris, and now 
described by Kowanp G. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.8, 


Iw the pages of this Journal I have repeatedly had occasion 
to insist, especially in my notice of M, Blochet's most useful 
Catalogue (J.R.A.S, for 1901, pp. 391-3), on the unique 
value of the magnificent collection of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish MSS. formed by the late M. Charles Schefer, and 
now belonging to the Bibliothéqgue Nationale. During o 
fortnight spent in Paria in the Easter vacation of 1901, I was 
able to examine more closely some of the most interesting 
MSS. comprised in this collection, and in particular the MS. 
which forms the subject of this notice, which 1s remarkable 
alike for its age (it is dated the beginning of Ramadan, 
A.H, 635 = April, a.p. 1238); its fine, clear, careful script; 
the interest and authority of its contents; and the fact that 
it is, so far as I have been able to ascertain, unique. 

The importance of a careful study of the original materials 
for the history of the Seljiq period, so far as these are still 
extant and accessible, has been so admirably expressed by 
Houtsma in the preface (pp. vi—vili) to the first of the three 
texts (the History of the Seljiga of Kirman, by Muhammad 
Tbraéhim) which he published in his Reeweil de Textes relatifs 
d i"histoire des Seldjoucides, that I need say nothing more on 
this head, save that in citing the Arabic text of the Histoire 
des Seldjoucides de l’Irdg par al-Bondért d’aprés Imdd ad-din 
al-Kiatib al-Isfahdnt (Leyden, 1889), which forms the second 
volume of this Recwei/, and to which I shall have frequent 
occasion to refer in the course of the following pages, 
I shall, for brevity’s sake, speak of it simply as “ Bundari,” 
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The publication of texts of the most important original 
historical works is, without doubt, as Houtsma insists (loc. 
ert., p. vi), what is most required for the proper elucidation 
of Persian history, for at present the actual material of study 
is deficient ; but in the meanwhile much, I think, may be 
done to clear the ground, and to determine what most deserves 
publication, by careful, thouch greatly condensed, abstracta 
of rare manuscript histories which have not vet attracted the 
general attention of Orientalists. Months are required to 
copy and collate the text of a large manuscript, and years 
may then pass ere it finally appears in type, even when the 
difficulty of finding a publisher for books necessarily so 
unrémunerative has been overcome; but a pretty full abstract 
of its contents may, with diligence, be made in two or three 
weeks, and published in some fifty or sixty pages of our 
Journal, Thus at least are the still unexplored realms of 
Eastern literature outlined for our successors, as were regions 
now explored surveyed for us by the pioneers of a past 
generation in those admirable Notices ef Extraita des manu- 
serifs de la Bibliotheque Nationale, which must ever stand as 
our models for work of this class. 

To come now to our manuscript, a large volume of 179 
leaves, formerly No. 11 of M. Schefer’s collection, sow 
No. 1,514 of the Supplément person of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Its full title runs as follows :-— 


yee oh ot poll 2s yal mea Avnel| Shall altel 
oP une Noy das! oy dae wr iy Moles op Ae yd Wat 
«= opdisl Il dae 


“The Notification of Kings (/lamu’/-Mulik), entitled ‘the 
Refreshment of Hearts’ Sadness and Signal of Gladnesg’ 

(Réhatw's-Sudir wa Ayatu's-Surkr), by Najmu'd-Din Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Sulayman b. Muhammad b, 
Ahmad b, al-Husayn b, Himmat (?) ar-Rawandi.”” It was 
composed (f.27>) in a... 599 ( = a.p. 1202-3), and dedicated 
to Abnu'l-Fath Kay- Shusraw hb. Quy Arslin b, Mas‘td 











~ -b, Qilij Arslan b. Sulayman b, @hézi b. Qutalmish ((S+ 


ao printed on #. 41°)1 In brief, it-may be described as 


a history of the Seljiqs from the beginning of the dynasty 
to the author's own time (A.m, 418-594 = a.p. 1027-1197). 
It therefore deals at first-hand (for hardly anywhere does 
the author appear to derive his information from books, but 
always from state archives or oral tradition) with 170 years 
of one of the most important periods of Persian history. 
Its extent, according to my computation, is something over 
100,000 words; and it includes at the end (ff. 157*-179s) 
sundry rather irrelevant, but interesting sections on the 
Courtier’s Accomplishments (2+. -\2!)}, including the 
different forms of chess; the ethics of wine - drinking; 
various sports, notably riding and archery; the principles 
of writing, calligraphy, and the keeping of state accounts, 
and other like matters. 


The usual doxology opens on f£. 14 with a Persian mathnani 
poem of fourteen couplets beginning :— 

jhe Geis glad wilde * WES 29 3T oler 5! Ul 
and continues in mixed prose and verse, the latter including 
nine couplets of a mathnawt poem beginning :-— 

* slak ply uel jt pos 
and six couplets of another beginning :— 

Tag S ey) y be jel Tsang ons yl SY 
This doxology is followed (7. 3") by a section in praise of 
the Prophet, entitled :— 

' Or Kay-Khuerow oe one of the Selj oem Rim. Seo Lane's Mohammedan 
Dynast genealogical le f Loa. Hy agerd 4 statement 
tf the Guition ot bis vetoe tat bad— eer: a dute here 


OT) hardly agrees with the 
givan. I follow the MS. throw soGk but Lhd twith 1 Lane shod ol 
eelerele i Cea) iimish (or *Qutlomish")," taking Ghizi merely os 
a tithe. ) 












— | 


‘Mention i is here made of the “124,000 ‘ Points" (nugta) of 
Prop ; sthood,”’ ! and the section includes seven couplets of 





a gagida or giffa ending :— 


Oat jig Ces had 5 nS feed ye Erte tl 
Another of cight couplets beginning :— 
* lee sh Ye? uy ple ob £6 rahe 
Ales she 5 pote ye phe yo S sate 
and a mathnawt of seven couplets beginning :— 
ony pe Ale | payll 


Next comes (f. 45) o section in praise of the orthodox 
Caliphs, ‘Companions,’ and Doctors of Islam, from which 
(as from many subsequent passages) it is abundantly proved 


that the author was a strong Sunni. ‘Umar’s praise is | 


celebrated in a poem beginning :— 
Ne pew al IFT wll oil AE pe 
lg petted Gnd pt Bey be 9 es 
' In a tradition of Aba Dhar cited in the Tu'rits-i-Guzida (composed in 
act. 730 = ap. 1530) by Hamdu’llih Mustawfi of Quewin) we find it stated 
that the total number of Prophets was 124,000, of whom 313 wore ‘Apostles’ 
(J) as opposed to mere * Preachers’ or ‘Warners’ (, \s9), The tradition 


runs as follows in one of the MSS. (Dp. 3. 23) in the Cambridge University 
Library (tf. 89) :— 


capt lace AL 8, cc ke yd ppl af il say) lt jee pil 
Se DN Spey EIU JLG yam oS ly IL, 
Le SEE JE oy te y dat EN he JG Lett owe 

eh ee * peice JEN AG ALI Soy 


th sea meri whieh Pehenn gal Ringe se 


a 











THE TURKS AS CHAMPIONS OF ORTHODOXY. 471 


In praising ‘Uthmaén occasion is taken by the author to 
revile the * Rafidis’ (U4+\s)), or Shi‘ites, before proceeding 

to the laudation of ‘Ali. These panegyrics on the Four 
Orthodos Caliphs are succeeded by encomiums on the 
following leading lights of Islam: Abia Hanifa, Shafi, 
the Q4di Abi Yusuf, Muhammad Hasan ash-Shaybani, 
Sufyén ath-Thawri, Malik and Ahmad b. Hanbal, ‘Abdu'llah 
b. Mas‘id, ‘Alqama, an-Nakha‘i, al-Hammad, and Muhammad 
b. Idris, especially the first of these, aprgpecapis whom 
several anecdotes are related. Incidentally (f. 8°) the author 
makes mention of his maternal grandfather, Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b, Ahmad ar-Rawandi, styled by him— 


cle ae Label, GON soe allel lee 
as handing down from the Imam Agda’l-Qudat Dhahiru'd- 


Din of Astarabid a tradition that on one oecasion when 
Abi Hanifa prayed for the safe endurance of his doctrine 
he was answered by a Adtif, or Voice from the Unseen: 
“The truth hast thou uttered: thy doctrine shall not wane 
s0 long as the sword abides in the hands of the Turks "— 


€ SA 2H oy G Cieall glo le CXade Ji PEE 


This leads, by a natural transition, to  panegyric on the 
Turks, especially the Seljuqs, as the champions of orthodoxy, 
and an exultant boast that “in Arabia, Persin, Rum (Turkey 
in Asia), and Russia the sword is indeed in their hands,” 
But though the author declares that “ whosoever speaks ill 
of Abii Hanifa or ash-Shéfiti is an infidel,” it is clear that 
he prefers the former, since he praises Sultan Sinjar because 
he would suffer only Hanafites to hold office, and relates 
that when the great minister Nidh4mu’l-Mulk gave the 
Masyid-i-jdmi*, or Great Mosque, of Isfahan to the ShAfi‘ites, 
such riots ensued that Sultan Muhammad sent an army to 
scatter the insurgents (many of whom he beheaded) and 
to restore the mosque to the Hannafites. Mention is also 
made of a similar occurrence at Hamadhan. This general 
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praise of the Seljuqs is followed by a wordy and bombastic 
panecyric, in mixed prose and verse, on the author's patron, 
the king Abu'l-Fath Kay-Khusraw b. ‘Alé'u'd-Daowla 
‘Izzu'd- Din Qilij Arslan b, Mas‘id b. Qilij Arslan b. 
Sulayman b. (sie: ef. p. 569 aypra, n. 1 ad cate.) Ghazi b. 
Qutlamish b, Isra'il b. Seljaig. Of tho Arabic and Persian 
verses cited in this connection most, as the author assures us, 
are his own. Amongst them is a gasida of thirty couplets, 
beginning :— 
iS oly s plole (as$ slr tag Ste 

and the following boastful allusion of the author to his work :-— 


Religion, learning, and piety, he declares, flourish under the 
protection of the Seljigs, especially in Khurasin, while 
irreligion, heresy, schism, and philosophy have disappeared 
(this last assertion is probably the truest part of the 
encomium, for when did Turkish rulers ever befriend 
original thought?), and the doctrines of the materialists 
and believers in metempsychosis Cyd 9 eels) have 
been stamped out, so that ‘‘all paths are closed save the 
Path of Muhammad.” Every great Seljiq ruler patronized 
and made famous some conspicuous theologians and men of 
learning, such as Fakhro'd-Din Kiifi, Imam Burhan, Abn'l- 
Fad! Kirmani, Imim Husim, Bukhari, Muhammad Manstir 
Sarakhsi, Nasihi, Mas‘idi, and others; while to their pious 
zeal for religion was to be ascribed the good conduct of their 
agents and governors, and the comfort and tranquillity of 
their subjects; for no hereties (419 0) were suffered to 
enter the public service. But latterly, the author complains 
(£ 14°), all this is changed: “heretic myrmidons” (yb ge 
ef? 4) abound, and hence the present distress and heavy 
taxation.’ These heretics hail for the most part from the 


' The connection is not obvious, but we are reminded of a fonture in the well - 
known atory uf ps between the Nidhimal-Mulk and Hisan-j-Sabbil, 
the latter having excited the King’s cupidity by declaring himseli able to inereass 
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office by promising the oR an Encedaesd revenue 


= “under which expression,” says the author, “ they 
eloak their exactions.” Against such he warns his patron:— 


Toy ALS pose Aly eds aE eee j 
These men, who are set in authority over true believers, 
are “unbelieving captains, whose blood, according to the 
dictates of scripture, is lawful” :— 

“ esonel cle pyle AS ol? ae ref tjholine F ia 
They do all manner of evil; build wine-shops; and openly 
practise every kind of immorality (42S Uj , abl, in). 
Their first word is abuse, their second the cudgel, and their 
third “ Give money!” 


"9083 apes Glee ats elite Le 
These heretics, Rafidis and Ash‘uris, ought to be taxed and 
muleted lke Jews :— 


ra 


As for their books, these are “ more unclean than the Zend 
and Avesta, and than the books of the materialista ”’ :— 


Scie yl po aS y Lely oj eS 


y the revenues of the State, preeumubly by additional tuxution. Some 
remy end to this ees af the bet i! in the Nidkdunn'l-Mulk's 
una, Where hw the King his muster of the direct 
responsibility which lice on him for any e ‘orton prctind by hs agent or his 

rubjecta , und where he devotes a whole chapter to the odmission 
retics info State employ: see Sehefer's edition of thix interesting work 


passim, especially pp. 138 et seqq. The word ws seems always to be used in 
ao bad sense moaning ‘mtellite,” ‘ myrmidon,” in Persian, as in the following 
couplet from the Methwewi of Jalilu'd-Din Rami:— 

is * ag . 4 ry r eae Ps 
sess ep Ae orne the ‘abthahiitiena tae 
hdd a my ft 

1. M.A.8, Lowe, 37 
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In the year "95 (presumably a.m. 595—a.p, 1199, four years 
before our author wrote his book), throughout all ‘Iraq they 
used to weigh books of learning and tradition and the Qur'4n 
in the scales, and sell them at the rate of a maund for half 
a dang — 


Seely gthe CaS glint Mae yo rind 9 iylad dase yg 0 
Pssst Se CNG net pt CS SS co gle OLS 
Here is inserted (f. 15) ao rather remarkable gaside of 43 
coupleta, on the evil and corrupt state of the world, by 
Jamalu'd-Din Muhammed b, ‘Abdu'r-Razzdgq al-Isfahdni, 
beginning :— 
* Nae Olan tie, we ile isl jae 


* hal amt he od eile sl lal 
In the course of this gasida mention is made of Shaykh 
Abii Yahya and Khwaja Malik, and there occurs the 
following couplet,’ which I think ts celebrated :— 


* oh S88 c03l oS, sll 6 
* plamsyee glee 0 SIE ee Cull wo Cue ; 


After expressing his admiration for this poem, our author 
remarks that it was composed in, and applied to “the days 
of power of the House of Ildigiz” (the first of the Atabegs 
of Adharbéyjan, Tuled a... 531-568 = a.n, 1156-1172), days 
far lesa evil than these, when famine and poverty prevail, 
and virtuous men are driven into exile. 

In the next section (f. 17*), entitled :— 


the author tells us something of his own lifo and 
circumstances, In the year ac. [5]70 (=a.n, 1174-5) he 
appears to have been reduced to great distress by a famine 


ia (p- 114 ef my edition) it is nserihed tp Dhaliirn'd- Din 








maintenance in the house of his maternal uncle, Téju'd- 
Din Abu'l-Fadl Ahmad b, Muhammad b. ‘Ali ar-RAwandi, 
who seems from the following pussage (f. 17") to have been 
& professor, first at Isfahan and afterwards at Hamadhan :— 


poll ak 41 cidlis Pea ray ail aes aShall tou ’ celal T 
com! eel gt 3 ¥ pas = al aaa ay cst! atl Aire 
apt y doulily yd) Lalla 5 So dajoe omy Udy Liye, 

’ Lowis! A sas asc ea oe a ete 25 m sll 


In his service the author remained for ten years, during 
which he learned to write 70 different handwritings, and 
earned his living by his skill in calligraphy, binding, and 
gilding (\-.293).—Prosperity of Isfahan at this time — 
The Qidi Ruknu’d-Din Sé‘id b. Mas‘id.—Hamadhan the 
capital.—Praise of the then reigning king, Ruknu'd- Din 
Ghiyathu'l-Islam Taghril b. Arslan b. Tughril (Tughril I, 
reigned a.H. 573-500 = 4.p. 1177-1194), and eulogy of 
his virtues and patronage of learned men. In a.m. S77 
= A.D, LISI-2) this prince desired to learn calligraphy, and 
another maternal uncle of the author (brother of him above 
mentioned), the Imim Zaynu’d-Din Majdu’'l-Islim Mahmid 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali ar- Réwand{, was chosen as his 
instructor, The Sultan employed his newly acquired 
accomplishment in transcribing the Qur'in, and 100 
Maghribi dinars were expended in gilding and illuminating 
each portion, or juz’, as it was finished. Part of this volume 
was in the possession of ‘Alé’u’d-Din, lord of Marigha, and 
part in that of S:, lord of Akhldt and others. The 
author was one of those charged with the gilding and 
illumination of it, and was thus brought under the notice 
of the king, a detailed history of whose great deeds and 
achievements he purposes to write, should he be spared :— 


| $75 he 
then prevailing in Isfahén, but he found protection and 
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a dogs 5) nls ol sllie® , lee a ole 


tn Sou) cog lew cyl 51g ok dy Ae deli achal , aolials 
wt jl 3 Deas gt Lay oe os oul) os sLsob eer 
“VAN y Lala jhe aks 


This present work, however, is a mere compendium, for 
a full account of the gests of Sultan Tughril, Atdbek 
Muhammad, and Qiszil Arslin would exceed the limits which 
he has set himself (f. 20°). He includes in his work the 
panegyrica uttered by various poets on his patrons, because 
“men have too much discernment to praise a man unless 
they discern in him signs of well-doing ” :— 

Men OT oe tal oy Hj ese ter unl Gil 
In every city men of learning were conspicuous and 
influential, and in Hamadhin the influence of Sayyids 


and ‘Alawis was paramount under the Sultans Sulayman 
and Sulaymanshaih, so that it was said :— 


Oey bys lth spe Sat ules Glebe Osh 
Amir Sayyid Murtadi Kabir Fakhru’d-Din ‘Ala'u'd- 
Dawla ‘Arabshah.—His sons Sayyid Majdu’d-Din Humayin 
and Amir Sayyid Fakhro'd-Din Khusrawahih.—The latter, 
when imprisoned in the Castle of Sar-jahin (see Bunddri, 
pp. 201, 222, and 300), composed the two following quatrains 
in dialect (45524) :— 


* sassy ols Wh JUSI, Sony aT, Baad 9 Saag cd 
: Fd 5) pmasl partys) -ghos oF) * glace al Ley id gc Bae a! 

a Whee Wi gli 21 fee a— _t}, 5) eit! 
Yl La pile foe) itl * gykayy doles ely pS st ie 


1 1 cannot understand these verses, and eo have copied thom os th: T viol 
in the MS., but I suspect that in the first we should read ajo: , er 


(the lotter, a4 in the second quatrain, for 31S), mul pre thape ve tor 5 is 








shots dialect versa (34)¢4) sddvemed to Sultan Sulayman 
by ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla, father of the author of the verses last 
quoted, runs as follows :— 
: ss bul jt, wo S34)! wy,! f pan ls x #8 Na)! aly 
Amir Sayyid ‘Imadu'’d-Din Mardanshah, another son of 
‘Ala’u'd-Dawla, was the pupil of our author (i. 20°), who 


lived in his house for five or six months. One day a mins 
sung before him » song wherein oceurred this verse :— 


pe ee TG ST a yj 38 Ube aslo 
The Imam Ghazzéli, who happened to be present, thereupon 
launched forth in praise of verse and eloquence, saying :— 
dfs eylny caylee May eratgaer Al gle ye 
poy Sragl gloat lyn yo 2S comme Hae) tel 
“mage lad age dS UT 


a | Opened pM on S ape 
Geel Syd ge? gail al j 
Ao yt \ pyatyS chet 5o8 
goer sly 
Ph ye Ghee sit 3,3! 
el Uf Yer ye eA jl oe 
* tenet ane pit $ j os Ll 








Tene ale le [9] gle a gle 
The author next makes mention of another of his friends, 
a youth in years but old in wisdom, named Shih4bu’d-Din 


1 ‘This verse is cited by Dawlatshih (p. 6, L. 23 of my edition), who ascribes 
it to Nidhimi, 





Mangtir al-Bazz4z al-Qasani (f. 21°), in whose honour he 
introduces some verses, amongst which is the following :— 
ries isele, aly wy * hvac! #955 shy 5 sl 


It was at the request and suggestion of this friend that the 
present work, entitled Rajatu’s-Sudir wa Ayatu (not riwdyatu 
as in Blochet's Catalogue, p. 65) «-Suriir, was composed, 
The author seems to have been engaged on it for two years, 
for he says (i. 224) :— 


AN IY As HS 9 wt ome 28 Sole tps 
(25) ‘ igs 


i a 2 = a | 
anes crys wit! = aw; “ 
ne ae each! ge re lee LOL 


* aduled pee i sips pat alll, 

LSS adj Js jl de 
(a) 

Peel iss ox ar etal 5 ‘Eoligee Ate wn fal 
é ro et Al = = ‘ eae #4 
To this Sadr Shihébu'd-Din Ahmad are ascribed (f. 22") two 
Arabic and five Persian couplets; whereof the former are 
cited by Dawlatshah (p. 21, IL 14-15 of my edition), and by 
him ascribed to ‘Ali! The author boasts of his many 
distinguished pupils, princes, governors, and scholars, who, 
he declares, “gloried in having studied under him ”: and 
remarks that, being by birth a native of Kishin, he was 
much helped by his fellow-citizens, many of whom held 


office in secretarial posts, the Késhdnis being everywhere 
celebrated for their skill in ealligra es erywhe 











“a. 
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PG CBs se Soy C5 bs at les ile 
ole, g lsu dT St) y hols , dae Sol, Saat gle at 
Jes este! ey ae on U* wie plas ences oS sl tI 

wet) Say ye ed Cee tll ont 


In the year a.n. 557 (=a.p. 1161—2) the above-mentioned 
Zaynu'd-Din, our author's maternal uncle, being then only 
18 yenrs old, recited at Kashdn, then the centre of Arabic 
learning in Persia, an Arabie gasida, which was admitted 
by all judges to be incomparable. His poems were widely 
imitated by his numerous admirers. Amongst them is the 
following Persian quatrain :— 


‘oh ole anos YS eters ‘ unk =) a Aeron 
CU Nb aps CU ee CSL “yp Salged 655 AS foes Ul 


Again, in a.m. 577 (=a.p. 1181-2) he recited to ‘Azizu’d- 
Din mustafi an Arabic gaxida (33 couplets cited), composed 
in « single night, from which even his enemies and rivals 
could not withhold their praise. After mentioning Khwaja 
Dhahiru’d-Din Karaji, whom he calls “ peerless in his time” 
(<= 2s>;), our author mentions some of his teachers at 
Hamadhin, to wit, Fakhru’d- Din Balkhi, Safi’u’d - Din 
Isfahdni, and Bahé’u’d-Din Yazdi, and then cites (£ 25") 
the following rather fine Arabic verses -— 

te. 3 | fot et . FNS eat ee 
‘ pe winched | se lgall why “dd Sls Kal ws 3 Ils 
peer f Cepia SEAMS Te 
Gaby Ab GEL AE oy GARETT ale! es 


In an. 580 (=a.p. 1184-5) King Ruknu’d-Din Tughril 
b. Arslan (Tughril IT: see p. 979 supra) desired the author's 





eo! OOF ee oe ie 
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uncle Zaynu'd-Din to compile and transeribe for him an 
anthology of poems, and the volume, on its completion, was 
illuminated, and illustrated with portraits of the poets cited, 
by Jamél the painter of Isfahan. The poems were supple- 
mented by entertaining anecdotes about their authors, and 
the King himself often came to superintend the progress of 
the work :— 


das | eal — LS) nates g *\ call a! j= | ye 

ls = 3 coo le ley oye,i sl le, So 
dae 9 sypily bes yp ols lee jet! Po sly 
dealanls He» sili slash y ce Meals sy) ob 54 
sp | wwho>| eddy) s Spans THs cole as || ‘ du 
Ny Stee eb ee celeel ty! aS mili spats 
pt Bam 5 ope eS lt epi —— dhe sh Smoke 

ih 


ee wl " wit Spoke mys! as | ony wl So 


Act) a es * aay 
tds 


tae ne ae Laat aed ee, cf wuts 4 pe | 
Ni Ss og GRE Lat OT NES Sa) bgt ee 


This passage is very interesting from the point of view of 
literary history, as showing the judgment of men of taste in 
those early times when Anwari and Abu'l-Faraj of Rina 
could still be spoken of as ‘moderns,’ and it may be 
compared with two similar passages in the rather earlier 
Chahir Mandia (pp. 24-25 and 49-50 of the separate 





reprint of my translation of that work =J.R.4.S. for 1899, 
pp. 636-7 and 661-2). Tt also raises, on chronological grounds, 
yery serious doubts as to whether two entirely different poets, 
one Minichihri of the bauiat Ghaznavid period, and another 
Miniechihr (called AS =-—=4, however this aohrigue! is to be 
explained '), who, as the shove extract shows, was at any 
rate posterior to Anwari, have not been confounded by 
Dawlatshah (pp- 40-41 of my edition) and other later 
writers, including M. A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, the 
editor and translator of the Dirdn de Menowtehehri. For 
Anwari lived till the latter part of the sixth century of 
the fjra, being, in fact, contemporary with our author, 
which makes it impossible that one of his contemporaries— 
and, moreover, a younger contemporary—could have been 
the court poet of the Amir Falaku’l-Ma‘ili Minuchihr, who 
died about a.m. 420, more especially if it be true, as ‘Awfi 
tells us in his Zwddiu’/-A/ldh, that this court poet “was 
short-lived . . . . and died about the year four hundred 
and thirty and odd.’ As the Persians say, 4) Job osle. 

To return to our MS. (£. 268). Our author was moved by 
these examples to a desire to make such an anthology of 
Persian verse, but was hindered by adverse circumstances, 
amongst which he refers especially to the death of Tughril IT 
in the year a.n. 590 (=a.p. 1194). After lavishing praises 
on the Shdhndma of Firdawai, from which he continually 
cites lengthy passnges, he introduces the following fine 
Arabie verses, which strongly recall two Persian couplets 
cited (p, 45 of the reprint=J.R.A,S. for 1899, p. 657) im 
the Chahdr Magdla :— 


“lare et eee Dene BS Si ol GUA se 
Oe) Ra a a a ‘\ale« nee aes wip s 
The following Persian verses which immediately follow 


' Ths meaning is discussed in Kaximirski's ed. of the Jena, p..P- 





. remind us strongly of a well-known passage in the first book 
of Sa‘di’s Gulistdn (ed. Platts, p. 14, 1. 12) :-— 
Uli ah eel i ol ak claret 
* oahed yt pee wltel Sb, saad, | 
f by FAN eS) ly wets 


mi a 


TSU Gly ety) Ger jf) OS) Al fe 


Finally, in a.m. 599 (= ap. 1202-3) the author resolved to 
| compose some work which should immortalize his memory, 
tnd to dedicate it to the Seljtiq Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, 
the conqueror of Antioch. After repeating its title, he states _ 
summarily its contents, to wit:—Praise of God, the Prophet, 12 
‘\E the Holy Family, the Imams, the ‘Companions,’ the 
‘Followers,’ the eminent doctors of Islim, and hia Royal 
| Patron; some account of his own life: the cause of com- 
position ; celebration of the justice and mighty deeds of the 
Seljiqs; some account of the poets of this age, and the 

: panegyrics recited by them in the Royal Presence; concluding 
with some remarks on Court etiquette and courtly accom- 








_ 


.*, plishments, such as wine-drinking, chess, draughts, archery, 7 

. horsemanship, venery, state receptions, battle, banquet, = 
calligraphy, see, J, drugs and potions, #\; we, anc, H 

J in conclusion, a selection of colts r eke", which Inst, “= 
. however (f. 174"), he ultimately decided to omit. The * 


indulgence of his readers is claimed (f. 28") in the following 


“ayes ila! es ; lg paid lee it 





' 
The Seljiiq rule began with Isr4’il b. Seljuiq, the seventh 
ancestor in the direct line of ascent of Abu'l-Fath Kay- ; 
Khusraw, the patron of our author, who, after invokin ‘a 


| & 
curses on anyone who shall alter or deface his book, and 
making mention of Dhahiru’d-Din Nish&ptri, the tutor of 


Sultans Arslin and Mas‘id, passes to o dissertation on the 








value of a study of history, and the virtues of the Seljaqs, 
who, he declares (f. 29°), were, after the Caliphs, the greatest 
and most religious monarchs who ever reigned. Ruknu'd- 
Din Abd Télib Tughril b. Muhammad b. Malikshah, entitled 
Yominu Amiri’!-Méminin (Tughril I, reigned a.m. 620-7= 
a.p. 1132-3), received the warrant for his sovereignty from 
Baghdad, and the author expresses his regret that, owimg to 
the short life of this ruler, he himself was deprived of the 
felicity of living in his days. He proposes to give some 
account of the ministers, chamberlains, and afdbeks of each 
Seljik monarch, and reminds his patron that of Malikshah, 
Mahmud, Barkiyértiqg, Muhammad, Tughril, and Mas‘id 
naught remains, in spite of their great deeds, save their 
pious and charitable works and the colleges which they 
founded at Isfah4n, Hamadhin, and other places. He 
therefore bids him :-— 


ESS iG yal Hee GOT COLE ose ot pl 
Here follows an Arabic metrical translation of the well-known 
verses from the ShdAndma :— 

Be opsyd oF Broz stag 6 Sx ool Seth: Utae g oly 
The Arabic version (f. 30") runs :— 
‘Gyet 6 Salt eds “Ce Oo ot Ody 
‘Grd SG Sat 5 Jac ‘hate NL opel, Jarl 


Anecdote of the Caliph ‘Umar, who, being reviled by 
a man on whom he was inflicting the stripes prescribed for 
a breach of the law (i>), handed the whip to another, lest 
personal rancour should mingle with zeal to avenge the 
law.'—The Caliph al-Ma’miin advised to take as his 
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of ‘Umar, Abi Miisa al-Ash‘ari, and al-Mugtadir’s wesir | 
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An ancient treasure found in Kirman in the time of the 


House of Daylam.—Anecdote of an old grandson and hia 


young grandiather.— A man's apparent age depends on 
his wife.—A self-denying dispute concerning treasure-trove. 
—(f. 33°) The story of Cain and Abel.—Story of Nushirwan, 
the peasnnt-girl, and the sherbet of sugar-cane ( <4 ce wt). 
—Narrative of Jamilu’d-Din Yazdi, the muffi of Isfahan 
concerning the cripple "Ali ‘Allam of Yuzd, who was cured 
by the ‘king’s touch’ of Sultan Muhammad b, Maliksh4h,— 
This king (f. 45") was awe-inspiring (——<¢+) in aspect, while 
his brother Barkiyaéruq was gentle and mild (W4b)),— 
Conversation of Marwéridh with him.—Story of Solomon 
and the ants.—Muhammad b. Hasan ash-Shaybani’s ideals 
of justice, “even towards the Jews,” — A fire- worshipper 
converted to Islam by witnessing the justice of the Umayyad 
Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz.—Story of Shah Hurmuz 
the Sasinian and his son Parwiz.—Persian mathnawi poem 
of 56 couplets on this subject, beginning :— 
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which I suppose is intended to signify, “ The 
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The author expresses his hopes that his royal patron, 
Sultén Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, will imitate these noble 
examples of justice, and then enumerates the Seljiiq kings, a 
with their titles and pedigrees, as follows (ff. 37°39") :— i 
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_ Here may be said to begin the historical portion of this 

discursive work, though the author places it on f, 30°, ot 

the beginning of his praise of justice -— ‘ 
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1. Beginning of the Seljtig power, 


The Seljiiq Turks came originally from Turkistin to 
Transoxunia (_~¢-J\ ‘ly, \4), dwelling in winter in Nér of 
Bukhara (cf. Bundéri, p. 5, I. 4-5) and in summer near 
Sughd of Samarqand: Seljigq had four sons—Tsr4'{] (eighth 
ancestor of the author’s patron, Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw), 





Mika’il, Yunus (f. 40°), and Masé& TIsra’il, the eldest, 
was driven to revolt by the injustice of his lieze, Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazna, who, instigated by the Tak Khan 
(Qadar Khan: cf. Bunddri, p. 5, 1. 9), with whom he had 
just concluded peace on the banks of the Oxus, invited 
the Seljiqs to settle on the frontiers of his kingdom, 
forgetting the proverb :— 
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On one oceasion (f. 40°), when Isré’il was with Sultan 


Mahmiid, the latter enquired of him how many armed men 
he could supply in case of need, to which he returned the 
onswer recorded by most historians (whose fancy is struck 
by the tale), that an arrow sent by him to his tribe would 
bring 100,000 horsemen to his side, and his bow 200,000, 
_ This reply filled Sultan Mahmud with apprehensions, and 
he forthwith devised a plan to cast Isré’il and his followers 
into bonds, and imprison them in the castle of Kalanjar 
(US) in India. There Isra’il languished in captivity 


for seven years, in spite of the attempts to rescue him made 


by the Turkmans, whom he bids not to despair, because 
Sultan Muhmid is only the son of o slave (201; | J--). 
Finally, (f. 41") Isré’il dies in bondage, but his son 
Qutalmish (tales) escapes from India to Sistin by way 
of the “ Red-caps’ Desert” (.,\65 = op wv), whence in 
time he joins his uncles and kinsmen at Bukhiré. These 
now swear Vengeance against the treacherous Sultin Mahmid 
(f. 42"), from whom they ask permission to cross the Oxus 
and settle between Nasi and Baward. Arslan Jadhib, 
governor of Tus, who built the hess ioe eon (ef. my 
ed. of Dawlatshah, p. 176, Il. 2-10), and is there interred, 
advised the King to refuse this request, lest, through the 
growing strength of the Seljigqs, some mischief might accrue 
to Khurésin :— 
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Contrary to this advice, Sulttn Mahmiid granted the request 


of the Seljugs, who, however, caused no further trouble 


until his death in an. 418 (=a.p. 1027). During this 
period there had been born to Miké’tl b, Seljiiq his sons 
Chaghri Beg Abi Sulayman Daé’id and Tughril Beg Aba 
Talib Mohammad. On the accession of Mas‘id b. Mahmid 
messengers were sent to the ‘Amid of Nishapur Suri b. al- 
Mu'tazz (cf. my ed. of Dawlatshah, p. 50, IL 29-99, 
where the reading Axe »| 2 should no doubt be corrected 
to joel! ..), who built the cupola at Mashhad over the 
tomb of the Imam Rida, and who was at this time encamped 
in Gurgan against the Aiyaérid prince Sharafu'l - Ma‘aéli 
Nushirwan b. Falaku'l-Ma‘ali Minuchihr b, Shamsu’l-Ma‘dli 
Qébisa b. Washmgir, awaiting support from the ‘Amid Abad 
Sa‘id Hamduni. He at once wrote to Mus‘id b. Mahmad, 
who thereupon left Nishdipir to attack the Seljigs. His 
soldiers were wearied «and their weapons rusted with 
marching through the forests and marshes of Mazandaran, 
and they were shamefully defeated by the Seljugqs, who 
earried off much booty. This engagement took place between 
Shuhristann and Firaéw (a2 5 +25). Sultan Mas‘id, 
though greatly vexed at this reverse, was compelled to 
come to terms with the Seljigs, as he was then preparing 
for a campaign in India. 
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On his return to Ghazna he found that they had greatly 
increased in strength, and ordered them to be expelled from 
Khurisén, but the governor of that province, having very 
unwillingly attempted to carry out this order, suffered 
a serious defent (f 43"), whereby the boldness of the 
Seljiiqs was still further increased, so that Tughril Beg 








came to Nishapur and (in Ramadin, a.u. 429 = June, 
aD. 1038), as we learn from Bundari (p. 7, 1. 1), was 
proclaimed king. 


2. Reign of Tughril Beg (ff. 44-48"). 


Tlis full name and title was as-Su/tanu'l- Mu'adhdham 
Ruknu'd-Daicia wa'd-Dunyd wa'd-Din Abi Talib Tughrit 
Beg Muhammad 6. Mika’il 6, Seljag. Later, in avn. 437 
(=a.p, 1045-6), as we learn from f. 46° of our MS,, his 
sovereignty was recognized by the Caliph, who conferred 
on him the title of Yamin Amiri’/-Miminin, His ministers 
were Abn’l-Qasim al-Kiibéni, the Salar of Bizhgan; Abu 
Ahmad ad-Dahistini, called A& 2; and the ‘Amidu’l- 
Mulk Abi N ast al-Kanduri, His chamberlain was ‘Abdu'r- 
Rahman Alp-zan al-Agh4ji. His erest or sign-manual was 
= , the shape of a club or mace (flee J05). He 
reigned 26 years. 

Here follows (f. 43°) an anecdote which is of great interest 
as proving conclusively the date at which Baba Tahir, the 
celebrated dialect poet of Hamadhin, flourished. This 
extract I give in the original. 
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of the Oriental Section Russian Archeological for 1901 
vol. xiii, part 4), See ry Mr. . Heron- Allen's recently published Lemont af 
id Tithe (Quariteh, 1902). 
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This meeting of Tughril Beg and Rabi Tahir probably 
took place about a.n. 447 (=ap. 1055-6: ef. Bundadri, 
pp. 12-13) or a.m. 450 (= a.p, 1058-9: off. ibid., p. 15), so 
that the latter may very well have, as ansorted by some 


writers (Ahukovski, loc. cit.), conversed with the great 


Avicenna (FAH. 427 = an. 1036). 

The growing power of Fughril Beg (f. 44*) impelled 
Sultan Mas‘iid of Ghazna again to hazard a campaign against 
him. Setting out from Ghazna, he marched by way of Bust 
and Takinabid to Khurisin, where Tughril Beg, separated 
from his brother (Chaghri Beg),' was then residing. Mas‘id, 
mounted on a female elephant, resolved on a foreed night- 
march of 25 parasangs, designing thereby to prevent the 
Seljfiq forces from effecting « junction. Unfortunately he 
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fell asleep on the elephant's back, and his retainers dared not 
wake him or continue the march. When he awoke at day- 
break he found that Tughril Beg had eluded him and joined 
his brother Chaghri Beg. Mas‘id, after putting the driver 
of his elephant to death, turned back to a plain between 
Sarakhs and Merv, where the Seljiiq forces were encamped. 
These, having supplied themselves with sufficient water, had 
filled up the wells; and Mas‘ad’s army, tormented by thirst, 
suffered a fresh defeat at their hands. During the rout and 
flight of the Ghaznayid army (f. 44°) Mas‘id dealt one of the 
pursuing Turkméns so terrible and deadly a blow that the 
comrades of the victim dared not press the pursuit. “ Such,” 
said Mas‘id, “is my sword-stroke, but luck is wanting!” 
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By this victory (f. 45") the power and prestige of the Seljuqs 
was confirmed and increased, and the issue of the struggle 
was no longer doubtful :— 


fle Le Lif, gS Lond y © All ae yl UN et 
Tughril, Chaghri, and their uncle Musa b. Seljuq, called 
Payghi Kalan (or, by other writers, Arslan Paygha), bind 
themselves by an oath to loyal union and mutual support. 
The old illustration of the strength of united action by the 
bundle of arrows and thecomponent arrows taken singlyis here 
said to have been employed by Tughril Beg on this occasion. 
The three kinsmen then indite a letter to the Caliph al- | 
Qé'im, relating the treacherous dealing of Sultan Mahmid 
towards Isri'il b. Seljiiq (see p. 587 supra), assuring him of 
their loyalty to himself, and craving his sanction and 
recognition of their power. This missive they despatch 
(f. 45») by the hands of Abd Ishaq al-Fuqqa‘'t (of. Bundari, 
pp. 7-8), They choose the Sélar of Bizhgin as their 
minister, and then proceed to divide the territories which 
they have conquered. Chaghri Beg takes Merv; Masa 


a 


Payght Kalan, Bust, Herat, and Sistin; Qéwurd, Chaghri 
7 Beg’s eldest son, Kirman and Tabssayn (Tan and Tabas) ; 
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Tughril Beg, ‘Iraq; Ibrahim b. Inal! b. Seljiigq was sent to 
Hamadhin (Tughril selecting Ray as his capital); Amir 
Yaquti [b. Da’id Chaghri Beg] to Abhar, Zanjan, and 
Adbarbéyjan; and Qutalmish [b. MiisA Payght Kalan] 
to Gurgan and Dimghén. Alp Arslan, another of Chaghri 
Beg’s sons, elected to remain with his uncle Tughril Beg, 
saying :—. 


SENUS seen s cil coal cetls, Shs, 


When the Caliph received the letter nbove mentioned, he 
sent Hibatu’ll4h b. Muhammad al-Ma’mini (cf. Bundari, 
p. 9, IL 9-10) with a favourable reply to Tughril at Ray. 
There the ambassador abode for three years, Tughril being 
too busy with the organization of his newly acquired terri- 
tories to accompany him to Baghdad; until, in a.n, 437 
(= a.p. 1045-6: ef. Bunddri, p. 9, 1, 5), the Caliph ordered 
Tughril’s name to be inserted in the AAnitha and placed on 
the coinage (in other words recognized his sovereign rank) 
before the name of the Buwayhid Amir al-Maliku’r-Rahim 
Abt Nasr b. Abi'l-Hayjé Sultdnu'd-Dawia, the grandson of 
‘“Adudu'd-Dawia (cf. Bundéri, p. 10, Il, 18-19), besides 
conferring on him the ambiguous? title of Faminu Amiri'/- 
Miminin, lately borne by Mahmid of Ghazna. In Ramadan 
of this same year (4.u. 437= March-April, «-p, 1044) 
Tughril Beg went to Baghdad, and was received by the 
Caliph with great honour. Al-Maliku'r-Rahim the Buway- 
hid came out to meet him at Nahruwén, but was seized by 
the Seljiiq and sent in fetters to Tabarak near Ray (of. 
Bundari, p. 10, Il. 18-20). Tughril’s authority over the 
two ‘Iraqs and Kuhistén was confirmed by the Caliph. 

In a.4. 449 (=a.p, 1057-8) the Isfahsalér Basdsiri (Abu'L. 
Harith Arslin: see Bundéri, p. 12, U. 18-19) revolted 
against the Caliph, who craved help from Tughril, on 
whose approach the rebels fled to Syria. On the march 


Ci. Houtema’s note on P: Sof Bwaddri. Both spellings, ky inne hel 
octir im our MS, 1 ig 


* Ct. my edition of Dawlatahhh, pp. 34-34. 
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Ibrahim b. Fnal turned back with treasonable intentions 
to Hamadhan, but Tughril pursued, overtook and slew him 
(cf. Bundiri, p. 15). On Tughril’s retiring from Baghdad, 
Basisiri returned, reinforeed by the King of Mawail 
(hice! | or U*'s?) Quraysh b. Badran, and Dubays b. ‘Ali 
b. Mazyad (cf. Bundéri, p. 12), foully slew the #a'isu'r- 
ru’ daa, maltreated the Caliph, and for a year caused the 
name of the “ Keyptians”’ (i.e. the Fatimide al-Mustansir) 
to be inserted in the A/ufha (cf. Bunddri, p. 15, 1. 19 seq.). 
But the discontent of the people of Baghdad against Basasiri 
increased; their governor (Shaina), [tkin Sulaymani, fled 
to Hulwan and wrote an appeal to Tughril; to whom also 
the Caliph, banished to ‘Ana and placed in the custody of 
Bagbri Muhdrish (Bundéri, p. 16, ll. 18-19), addressed 


a prayer for succour, saying :-— 
mee i: 


Moved by these letters (f. 47°), Tughnl bade Abi Nasr 
al-Kunduri “4midu'/-Mulk wmte to Itkin (Sundari, pp. 44, 
&0) to hold the roads and passes and inform the Caliph of his 
speedy approach. The ‘4mid summoned Safi Abu'l-‘Ala 
f= (or .js.=), and commanded him to write a letter to 
the Caliph conveying this news in the briefest and most 
impressive message, leh he wrote (Qur'an, xxvil, 37) :— 
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The Sultan, delighted at this apposite quotation,’ richly 
rewarded the scribe. Then, marching on Baghdad, he took 


Basisiri prisoner, beheaded him, and exposed his head on 
a pole. Then (a.n. 451, Dhu’l-Hijja = January, a.p. 1060) 


| Similar instances of the employment of texts of the Qur'fin to convey the 
purport of an officin) dispatch ral ) found in the first diseourse of the Chahdy 
Magile, eg. p. 27 of the separate reprint of my translation (=/.AaA.a. for 
L8o0, p. 639), 
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he brought the Caliph back to Baghdad from ‘Ana, and in 
reward for this service (f. 48+) received the title of Ruknu'd- 
Din over ond above that of Ruknu'd-Daieia, which had 
already been conferred upon him. Tughril, desiring some 
more substautial reward, sent the “Amid to ask the Caliph 
for grants of land and estates, but the latter, while on his 
way to proffer this request, met the Caliph's minister coming 
to Tughril to offer the same spontaneously. On receiving 
these grants, Tughril withdrew to Tabriz, leaving the “Amid 
at Baghdad to endeavour to arrange 4 marriage between him 
and the Caliph’s sister Sayyidatu’n-Nis&. In spite of his 
aversion, the Caliph was finally compelled to give his consent 
to this union, and, bestowing on his sister “ Fatima’s dowry" 
of 400 silver dirhams and one gold dinir, sent her to Tabriz, 
which was decorated in her honour (22 egal ym). The 
marriage was intended to be celebrated at Ray, the capital, 
but on the way thither, in Ramadan, a.n. 455 (—September, 
A.D. 106d), Tughril was taken ill and died in the village of 
Tajrisht near Ray :—‘* ns 2 SM at yl aot 
(cf. Bundari, pp. 20-27). The Caliph’s sister, with her 
dowry, was brought back to Baghdad. 


d. Heiga of Alp Arsidn (i. 50°-53"). 


His full name and title was as-Su/fdnu'/-A'dhom ‘“Adudu'd- 
Dawla Ali Shujat Alp Arsiin Muhammad hb, Da'iid 4, 
Mika@il b, Sejjiq, Oe reigned twelve years after the death 
of his uncle Tughril Beg in a.m. 455, and two years before 
that, after the death of his father, Chaghri Beg Da'ud, in 
Khurisin. He was born on the eve of Friday, Muharram 2, 
AH. 45] (= Sept. 23, a.p. 1039), and was 34 years of age 
when he died. His chief minister was the celebratad 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Ishag. His chamberlains 
were Bakrak (5) and ‘Abdu'r-Rahman al-Aghaji. His 
motto was “God giveth victory” (21!\ x::). In appearance 
he was tall, with moustuches so long that he used to tie up 





their ends when he wished to shoot; and never did his 
arrows go wide of the mark. He used to wear a very high 
kuddth on his head, and men were wont to assert that from 
the top of his fw/dA to the tips of his moustaches wns a 
distance of two yards (gaz)! | 

Immediately on his accession Alp Arslan dismissed the 


‘Amid from the post of Prime Minister, and appointed the 


Nidhdému'l-Mulk to this office. For some months he carried 
the dismissed minister from place to place with himself, but 
in a.u. 456 (=a.n. 1064) he caused him to be executed at 
Nas in Khurdsdn, being instigated thereto by the Nidhamu'l- 


Mulk. Having prepared himself for death, the unfortunate 


‘Amid sent the following messages to the King and to his 
successful rival (f. 51") :— 
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“Say to the King, ‘Behold, a fortunate employ was your 
service! Thy uncle gave me this world to rule over, and 
thon hast given me the other world, making martyrdom my 
portion! So, by your service, have I won this world and 
that.’ And to the Wweir say, ‘An evil innovation and an 
ugly practice hast thou brought into the world by putting 
[dismissed] ministers to death! I trust that thou wilt see 
the same renewed in thine own case and in that of thy 
descendants 1" " 


After subduing Pars and overcoming the Shabankara 


(f. 51), Alp Arslan marched westwards to give battle to 
the Byzantine emperor Romanus (Lwy-s)!), who, with 
600,000 men, was threatening the frontiers of the Muslims. 
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The two forces met at Malazkurd {so pointed, ofS M4). 
Before engaging the enemy, Alp Arslan reviewed his forces, 


a which comprised 12,000 men. At this review the Amir 
: Sa‘du'd- Dawla Guhar-ayin noticed a very insignificant 
- Greek soldier whose name no one knew. Some of the 


officers were for rejecting him, but the Amir bade them 

let him be, “for who knows,” said he, “that he may not be 

destined to take captive the Emperor of the Greeks?” By 
if: the strangest of coincidences this actually happened. Alp 
4 Arslan kept the Emperor prisoner for a few days, and then, 
having placed rings in his ears (the mark of a slave), released 
him, on his agreeing to pay a daily tribute (<j) of 1,000 
dindra. 

Now in the year a.n. 465 (=a.p, 1072-4: of. Bwadéri, 
p. 46) Alp Arslan marched against the Turks. On reaching 
the Oxus some prisoners taken from the Castle of Narzam 
(#}-), including the Warden of the Castle, Yisuf Narzami, 
were brought before him, Being interrogated by the Sultan, 
Yusuf returned false and unsatisfactory answers, which so 
infuriated Alp Arslan that he seized his bow, and, bidding 
the prisoner's custodians stand clear, fired at him. The 
arrow missed its mark, and Yusuf rushed upon the King, 
and, wounding the Amir Sa‘du’d-Dawla Guhar-ayin, who 
had thrown himself before his royal master, dealt him 
a mortal blow, though 2,000 ghuidms were standing by and 
looking on. Only after the assassination had been accom- 
plished did the chief fmrrdsh, Jami‘ of Nishdpér, slay the 
assassin with a blow on the head from his mallet. 
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In the reign of Alp Arslan’s successor, Malikshdh, the son of 
this farrdsh was slain by one of the Caliph al-Mugtadi’s 
ghulama, who then took refuge in the Caliph’s harem, The 
farrdsh clamoured for vengeance, crying, “O sire! deal 
with the murderer of thy slave's son as I dealt with thy 
father’s murderer |" Malikshah, considering this demand 











to be just, sent his chamberlain Amir Qumaj to demand the 
surrender of the assassin. The Caliph offered 10,000 dinars 
if they would refrain from violating the sanctuary which the 
criminal had sought, but Malikshah was obdurate, and the 
murderer was brought forth and put to death, Alp Arslan 
left nine sons besides Malikshah, who succeeded him. 


4. Reign of Malikahah ({f. 545-58"), 


His full name and title was as-Sultdn Mu‘issu'd-Dunya 
wa'd-Din Malikshah b, Muhammad Alp Arstin Qasimu AminvFl 
Miminin. He was born in Juméda I, a.n. 445 (= Aug.— 
Sept., a.p, 1053), lived 38 and reigned 20 years. He was 
of somewhat corpulent figure. His Prime Minister, until 
almost the end of his reign, was the Nidhamu’l-Mulk, and 
his chamberlain Qumaj (f. 44°). 

While Malikshah was on his way from Khuras4n to ‘Iraq 
to assume the reins of government, his uncle Qéwurd 
advanced against him from Kirmén. The two armies met 
ut the gates of Karach (- fy: of. Bunddri, p. 48 et seqq., 
and also vol. i of the same Aeeweil, p. 12 et seqq.), and the 
battle endured three days and nights, until at length Qawurd 
and his army were routed. One of Malikshah’s champions cut 
one of his adversaries clean in two. The booty taken by the 
victors was enormous, Malikshah’s soldiers, on their return 
to Hamadhan, clamoured for more pay and richer rewurds, 
threatening to support Qawurd in his pretensions if their 
demands were not complied with. The Nidhému'l-Mulk, 
however, put them off with promises, and at once caused 
Qawurd to be poisoned and two of his sons to be blinded ; 
and the mutineers, on hearing of Qawurd’s “suicide,” were 
quisted. | 

In avn. 471 (=a.p. 1078-9) Malikshéh captured Samar- 
qand and took its Khan prisoner (ef. Bunddri, p. 55). The 
Nidhému’l-Mulk pays the boatmen who take Maliksh&h 
over the Oxus in drafts on Antioch, and explains to the 
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King that he does this so that they may realize the ureatness 
of his empire. The author adds :-— 
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Qn the occasion of his second march from U'zkand to 


‘Antioch, Malikshah visited Lutakia (4503), where, riding 


his horse into the waters of the Mediterranean, he thanked 


God for the vastness of his dominions, To his retainers he 


gave fiels in the remotest part of Syria, e.g., to Qusimu'd- 
Dawla Aq-sunqur in Aleppo, to ‘Im&du’d-Dawla Bazhan in 
Ruha, und to UAeS> in Mawail (ef. Bunddri, p. 70). From 
Antioch he marched to Samarqand, where he took prisoner 
Sulayman Khan; thence onwards to U'zkand, Khaté, and 
Khutan (f. 56°). He maintained an army of 46,000 repular 
troops, whose names were all recorded in the registers of his 
War Office. The administration of justice he carefully 
supervised, and he was always accessible to such as deemed 
themselves oppressed or wronged. Amongst the monumenta 
of his piety and philanthropy ure the wells which he 
constructed on the pilgrim-route, and the endowments he 


bestowed on the Warden of the Sacred Cities of Mecea and 


Medina (+=! -«|) in order that pilgrims might be 
exempt from the poll-tax of seven gold dindrs hitherto levied 
on each. He was devoted to the chase, and for every head 
of game which he slew he used to bestow a Maghribi dindr 
on some poor man, He caused « careful record of his bags 
of game to be kept; such « record, in the handwriting 
of Abii Tahir al-Khaétini, was seen by the author, and 
therein it was recorded that in one day’s hunting Malikshéh 
shot 70 gazelles :— 
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Everywhere on his hunting-grounds he built pyramids of 


the hoofs of the gazelles and wild asses which he had slain. 

Iefahdn was hisfavourite residence,' and there heconstracted 
many fine buildings and gardens, such as the Bagh-i-Karan, 
the Baytu’l-Ma (‘ Water- house’), the Bagh - i - Ahmad 
Siyah,? the Bagh-i-Dasht4-Gur (‘Garden of the Plain of 
the Wild Ass"), the Qal‘a-i-Shahr, and the Qal‘s-i-Diz-Kuh. 

His Prime Minister, the great Nidhimu’l-Mulk, had 
twelve sons, cach of whom held some government office. 
Turkan Khétin (f. 47°), the daughter of Tamghaj Khan, 
who enjoyed an immense influence over Malikshah, conceived 
the idea of displacing him in favour of her own miuister 
Taju'l-Mulk Abu’l-Ghana'im-i-Parsi, and finally succeeded 
in ‘persuading the King to make this change of ministers. 
Her hatred of the Nidh4m was due to the fact that she 
desired her young son Mahmud to be nominated by Malikshah 
us his successor, while the Nidham espoused the cause of 
the Prince Barkiyérug. The following rash speech of the 
Nidham to his royal master is said to have served in some 
degree as the pretext for his dismissal :— 
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About this time Malikshéh set out from Istahén for 
Baghdad (f. 58°), and when the royal cavalcade reached 
Nahdvand one of the Assassins (54>), incited thereto by 


the Taju’l-Mulk, mortally wounded the Nidhim (a deed, 


adds the author, which no good Muslim would have dove), 
who was then “over eighty years of age.” “ Thou would’st 
suppose,” says our author, “that this word of his (cited 
above) was an omen, for the King too died eightven days 
after he reached Baghdad”; and he then cites the celebrated 
verses of Mu‘izzi (of. my ed. of Dawlatshah, p. 60):— 


Of. J.B... for 1901, pp. 667-8 
2 Of, J.R_A.S, for 1901, p. 421. 
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At the end of his reign, moreover, Malikshéh changed all 
his ministers, and this “was not blessed to him.” Thus the 
Nidh4mu’l-Mulk was replaced by Taju'l-Mulk, Kamalu'd- 
Din Abu'r-Ridé al-‘Arid by Sadidu’l-Mull Abu’l-Ma‘ali, 
and Sharafu'l-Mulk Abu Sa‘d Mustawfi by Majdu'l-Mulk 
Abu'l-Fadl of Qum, whom Abi Tahir Khatini thus coarsely 
satirized :— 
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These changes in the ministry are summed up by the poet 
'Bu’l-Ma‘éli (_J\e«) Nahhas in the following lines (of 
which Bunderi, p. 65, gives an Arabic prose translation) :— 
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5. Reign of Barkiyarug (if. 69"-09%). 


His full name and title was os-Suifdnw’l-Mu‘adidham 
Ruknw'd-Dunydé wa'd-Din Abu'l-Mudhaffar Barkiydrog 6. 
Maiikshiah Yaminu Amiri’ -Miminin, He was of very hand- 
some appearance; he succeeded to the throne in an. 486 
(=a.n. 1093), reigned 12 years and lived'25. He was born 
at Isfahan in Muharram, a.m. 474 (= June—July, av. 1081). 
His motto (ms) was all] Je soleel. His prime 
ministers were al-Husayn ‘Izeu’l-Mulk b, Nidhimu’l-Mulk, 
Abi Bakr Mu’syyidu’l-Mulk b. Nidhdmo’l-Mulk, Fakhru'l- 
Mulk b. Nidhimu'l-Mulk, A‘azzu’l-Maulk, ‘Abdn’l-Jalil 
ad-Dahistini, and Majdu’l-Mulk 'Bu'l-Fadl al-Qummi. His 
chamberlains were the Amir Qumaj, Tughan C32, and 
‘A bdu'l-Malik. 

At the time of his father’s death Barkiydrug (the eldest 
son, though hardly yet 13 years of age) was at Isfahan. 
Turkin Khatin, who was at Baghdad, besought the Caliph 
to give the crown to her own son Mahmud, but the Caliph 
at first refused on the ground of the child’s tender age. The 
Caliph, however, had a son by Malikshah’s sister Mah-Malik 
Khatin, named Amir Ja‘far, whose help, by bribes and 
flattery, Turkan Khatiin succeeded in gaining, 80 that the 
Caliph at length acceded to her desire. Thereupon she at 
once despatched Amir Bigha to Isfahan (which he reached 
in one week from Baghdad) to seize Barkiyaérug (f. 60°), 
whom, however, the Nidhému’l-Mulk’s sons concealed, 
protected, and carried off under cover of darkness to Sawa 
and Xba, whence Gumush-Tagin the jdnddr (cf. Bundari, 
pp. 83-4) conveyed him to Ray, and there proclaimed him 
king, At the time of his coronation Barkiyaruq was not 
13 years of age, and the bejewelled crown was suspended over 
his head (being too heavy for him to wear) ' by Abi Muslim, 
the governor (,.5)) of Ray, while nearly 20,000 troops 
assembled at the gates of Ray to defend his cause. 


1 Ci. Ibn Hishim's Biography af the Prophet, od. Wiistenfeld, p. 42. 
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Meanwhile Turkin Khétiin, accompanied by her son 


Mahmid, occupied Isfahan. Barkiyérug marched against 
her. Her advisers, Majdu'l-Mulk of Qum, Taju’l-Mulk 
Abu'l-Ghand'im, the Jafiahsd/ar Amir Unri Bulké' Beg, 
agreed to give Barkiyérug 500,000 dindra os his share of 
the inheritance on condition of his raising the siege, On 
receiving this sum Barkiydruq retired to Hamadhan, whero- 
upon Turkén Khatin again began to intrigue against him, 
promising his maternal uncle Malik Isma‘il that if he could 
defeat Barkiyarug she would marry him. Accordingly, early 
in AH. 486 (= a.p. 1093) Malik Tsma‘il gnuve battle ta 
Barkiyarug at Karach, but was defented.—Zuhayda Khatin, 
the mother of Barkiyarng, is put to death (ef. Bundéri, 
pp. 83 and 87)—Barkiydérnug’s uncle Tutush hb. Alp Arslan 
revolts, and marches on Kihistin (ef. Hundari, pp. 84—-5),— 
Turkan Khétin is put to death by Barkiyarng in Ramadan, 
AH. 487 (= Sept.—Oet., a.v. 1094).—Barkiyarng, overcome 
by his uncle Tutush, surrenders /f 61+) to his brother 
Mahmid, who receives him at Isfahan with apparent kind- 
ness. He is imprisoned by Unrii Bulké in the Kishk-i- 
Maydan, ond it is decided to blind him, but at this juneture 
Mahmiid is attacked by the smallpox (441), and the amirs 
determined to await the issue of the disease, which terminates 
fatally the same week, whereupon they again place Barki- 
yarug upon the throne. At this juncture Mu'ayyidu’l-Mulk, 
son of the Nidhamu'l-Mulk, arrived from Khurdsan, and 
was made Prime Minister. Barkiydrng in turn was attacked 
by the smallpox, so that his life was despaired of, but he 
recovered, marched on Haomadhan, and in Safar, a.H, 488 
(= Feb.-March, a.v. 1095), fought a battle with his uncle 
Tutush. Fakhru’l-Mulk, another son of the Ni dh amu’l-Mullkk, 
arrived from Khurdsin bringing many fine presents, and 
was made Prime Minister. Barkiyaruq was woundad by 
one of the Assussins (242%), but recovered, and marched 
on Khurasin against his uncle Arslan Arghin, sending his 
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brother Sinjar and the Atibek Quméj on in advance 
(ace. 489=,.p. 1095), but (f. 61") ere the hostile forces met, 
Arslan Arghin waa stabbed to death by a slave-boy at Merv 
(Bundéri, pp. 256-8). Barkiyaraq then came to Tirmidh, 
made his brother Sinjar king over Khurdsan, and returned 
to ‘Iraq. 

Unrdé Bulk& next revolted, instigated thereunto by the 
Mu’ayyido'l-Mulk (whom Barkiydérug had then just dismissed 
from the office of Prime Minister), who said to him, “ How 
art thou less than Mahmud, the son of Turkin Khatin, 
seeing that Malikshih loved thee above all his sons?” 
Unri, however, was assassinated by one of the Maldhida 
at Injilawand near Sawa, and the Mu'ayyidu’l-Mulk, unable 
to.remain in ‘Iraq or Khurdsén on aceount of the treason 
he had committed and the enmity of the powerful Majdu'l- 
Mulk, fled to Ganja (Bundéri, p. 87) to Barkiyérag’s brother 
Muhammad, whom he urged to contest the crown with 
Barkiyaérug. Accordingly, in a.m. 492 (= a-.p. 1095-9) 
they marched forth from Ganja towards Kuhistan, whither 
_ Barkiyérug, accompanied by Majdu’l-Mulk Abu’l-Fadl of 
Qum, had come from Khurasin. Now Barkiyaérug’s troops 
conceived a great hatred of this minister, and sought his 
life, so that he took refuge in the King’s tent; but, seeing 
the furious persistence of his foes, he at last advised his 
master to surrender him to them. This the Sult&n refused 
to do, but the soldiers broke into the tent, dragged out the 
unfortunate minister by hia beard, and tore him in pieces. 
The AkAur-ieg (Master of the horse) [ninj Payght, who, 
with the sons of the Amir Isfahsalér Bursug (see Houtsma’s 
note on Bundédri, p. 70: the name is unpointed in our MS.), 
had instigated the murder, now advised Barkiyarug to flee, 
and ho accordingly left the camp for Ray, accompanied 
only by ten or fifteen personal attendants. Muhammad 
his brother, accompanied by his minister Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk 
(f. 63"), came to the gates of Hamadhin and proclaimed 
himself king (pany nawbat cad). Barkiyéaruq guthered an 
army from Khurdsén, Gurgin, and Ray, marched against 
his brother Muhammad, defeated him, and took prisoner 











Mu’ayyidu'l-Mulk, who, when he had lain some days in 
prison, offered Barkiyarug 100,000 dindrs to release him 
and make him Prime Minister. Barkiyarug consented to 
this, and the minister was engaged in raising’ the required 

sum of money, when one day one of the King’s footmen 
( Ge <b), thinking that his master was taking his noon- 
tide siesta, uttered o disparaging comment on the lack of 
zeal (=-s4>) of the Seljiiqgs which could condone such 
treachery and double dealing as that of which the 
Mu’ayyidu'l- Mulk had been guilty. Barkiyarug heard 
this remark, come forth from his chamber, and ordered 
the Mu’ayyidu'l-Mulk to be brought before him, blindfolded 
and seated in a chair. Then with his own hand he severed 
the traitor’s head from his body, and, turning to the footman, 
said, “‘ Thou seest the zeal of the Seljuge!” 


6. eign of Muhammad 6. Malikshah (ff. §4°—-94), 

His full name and title was as-Suifan Ghiyathu'd-Dunya 
we'd-Din Abi Shuja* Muhammad 6. Malitshah Qasinwn 
Amiri'T- iminin. THe wos born in Sha‘bin, an. 474 
(= January, a.p. 1082), lived 37 years, and reigned 13, 
succeeding to the throne in a.u. 498 (a.p, 1104-5) on the 
death of his brother Barkiyaérug. His motto (a—?s)) was 
ality te |, His ministers (f. 65") were Mu’ ayyidu'l- 
Mulk b. Nidhamu'l-Mulk (before his undisputed accession), 
Khatiru'l-Mulk Aba Mansir al-Maybudhi, Sa‘du'l-Mulk al- 
Abi, Ahmad Nidhému’l-Mulk b. Nidh4mu’l-Mulk, and 
Rabibu'd-Dawla Abi Mansir al-Qirati. His chamberlains 
were ‘Abdu'l-Malik, ‘Umar Qardtagin, and ‘Ali Bir. He 
was a vehement champion of the Faith, and a relentless foe 
to the heretical Isma‘ilis (246) and to all such os favoured 
or sympathized with them. To the reduction of Diz-kih, one 
of their strongholds near Isfahan (identical? with Shah-diz 
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of Bunléri, p. 90), he devoted seven years; and, remarks our 
author :— 
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At the beginning of his reign he had te go to Baghdad 
(f. 65°) to fight Sadaga' and Ayaz, sons of one of 
Barkiyarugq’s clients, who had revolted against him. The 
rebels, terrified by heavenly portents, were defeated, Sadaqa 
killed in battle, and Aydz taken prisoner and put to death. 
Sadaga’s head was sent to the King’s brother Sinjar in 

During the fratricidal quarrels of Mahammad and Barki- 
yaruq, the Assassins, or Dfe/dhida, had increased greatly m 
strength, und to their extirpation the King now devoted his 
energies. ‘The following interesting passage (f 66) con- 
cerning the wholesale abductions and murders alleged to 
have been committed by them in Isfahan may be compared 
with Bundari, pp. 90 et seqq. :— 


Cf. pp. 102-104 (Aneedote xxix) of my translation of the Chakdr Magdla. 
For the following valuable note T om indebted to Mr. T. A. Archer. ** As to 
ond of the peapile mentioned in your trunslation,”’ he writes, *‘T can possibly 

give you a information that may be new to you. I refer to the Sadage on 

102-3 MS the (Aahar Feri whois there called by the strange title of 
ra of the Arnbs.* think, beyond any doubt * Sn " [or 

* Badaca,” pang pg ANY li Toe ll the word), lord of Hillah, and, 
according to one thirteenth-century Ambic historian, if my memory doce not 
fil me, © socmdec? (aie of that lace, He wea o most remorkable mon, very 
famous for his love of his large collection of books; a collection all 
the more remarkable in that, if my memory does not fail me again, he could not, 
ateording to the same Arabic chronicler, read himself. He appears to have 
mowhut of a heretic (a Shiite, I: mippice), and died in battle neuinet the “Abbasid 
Caliph and Muhammed the Sultan early in March, 2.0. 1168 (Murch 4 or 4, 

to my calculation). by Arabic chroniclers, if I remember right, 
speak o hi ee Nightast dos, b Uiing of the Arab" pamod on t0 Bi and, 
what is more curious still, the tt the Arabs’ pussed on to bis son, 
the still more iamous Dubu ab ronan more than once in actual 
yaa Wnetiniy apninat #02 Norman Crasiders in the principality of Antioch, 
many of these Normans being—to judge from their sur-names—members 
known English families (1 sean of orient orman families settlod in England). Walter 
the Chancellor of Antioch, who, wat actually taken prisoner by hays and his 
allies in A.D, 19 always 7 Daboys | as ‘rex Arabum’ (Nidhimi's title 
for hi ' Tyre lh eytey bd cage! knew 
that he mas ka Ab hel, for he meer t aatrupa potentissius 

Arabum, I may add that stor gad a tainty oeiled oonent of Eade 

himeelf in Tbna'l-Athie, under, ” T believe, the year a.e. 501." 
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“There was at Isfahan « certain literary man (adth' called 
‘Abdu’l-Malik ‘Attish (, s:). Being from the first in the 
Shi'tte connection, he became suspected | of being in sympathy 
with the Maldiida), and the clergy (4s!) of Isfahan pursued 
und sought to persecute him. He fled to Ray, and there 
jeined himself to Hasan-i-Sabb4h. . . . . Thereafter 
there was found in his handwriting a letter which he had 
written toa friend, wherein occurred the expression, ‘T have 
fallen on the Grey Faleon, and this hath compensated me for 
what I have left behind ’"— 
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“ Now his handwriting is well known, and there [still] exist 
at Isfahan many books written in his hand. And this 
‘Abdu'l-Malik had a son called Ahmad, who during his 
father’s time was a linen-merchant (hurhds-furishi hard), 
and professed to hold in detestation his father’s sect and 
doctrine, in which be renounced all part or share. So, when 
his father fled, they did him no hurt. 

“Now in the Castle of Dizkih, which was built by Sultan 
Malikshah and named Shah-diz, were placed, during the 
absence of the King, the [royal] treasure and armoury, 
and Likewise the young page-boys (..,GL4,) and girls of the 
Palace; and a company of Daylamites kept guard over the 
Castle. There this Ahmad, the son of ‘Abdu'l-Malik, intro- 
duced himself in the capacity of teacher to the page-boys, 
and whenever he came into the town he used to buy for 
the girls clothing, veils, and other women’s gear; and he 
used to hold private conferences with the Daylamites, for 
whom he professed friendship. These were themselves 
[already] prone to the matter; all of them responded to 
his propaganda, and he then became the governor of the 
Castle and they his subjects. 

_ “Thereafter he constructed a ‘ Mission-house ' (da‘wat- 
kina) at the very gates of the city, near the Dasht-i-Gar, 
whither nightly » company would repair from the town 
(f. 6%), aheorb his teaching, and make profession of his 
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doctrines, until every class had established in its own 
quarter a congregation imbued with this heresy, whom 
they then presented at the ‘ Mission-house,’ till 30,000 men 
had secepted the propaganda. And they used to kidnap 
Musulmans and do them to death. 

“About this time there appeared o blind man called 
‘Alawi Madani (_j3* s+), who, towards nightfall, used 
to stand at the end of hia street with a staff in his hand, 
erving, ‘May God pardon him who will take the hand of 
this poor blind man and lead him to the door of his dwelling 
in this lane!" Now the lane was long and dark, having at 
its end the Saray-i-Gir, and in the porch of this building 
was a well. And when [the victim] had brought ‘Ali [or 
‘Alawi, as he was called previously] to the door of the 
building, a gang [of the heretics] would seize him, drag 
him within, and cast him head downwards into the well, 
whence passages communicated with the cellars. Four or 
five months passed in this fashion, and ‘a large number of 
the young men of the city disappeared, for none won forth 
thence, nor could tidings be obtained of either living or 

“One day a beggar-woman cruved an alms at this house. 
Hearing a grouning, she exclaimed, ‘May God heal your 
gick!" . . . The inmates of the house, fearing lest she 
should become cognizant of their doings, sought, on the 
pretext of giving her food, to inveigle her within; but she, 
being alarmed, fled, Meeting some people ut the end of 
the street, she said to them, ‘From such and such o house 
[ heard a horrible wailing, and some people endeavoured 
to seize me.” . . . Then a turmoil arose, and crowds of 
people assembled outside the door of the house, and, effecting 
un entrance, began to search its every nook and corner. 
Ultimately they found their way to the cellars, where 
they beheld four or five hundred men or more, some slain 
and others crucified against the walls, of whom two or three 
still breathed. This being noised abroad through the city, 
men flocked thither, each to find some friend or kinsman, 
and there fell upon Isfahdn lamentation and wailing, the 





like of which none can describe. Then they seized ‘Alawi 
Madani and his wife, sought out their accomplices, ond 


burned him and his wife in the Bazaar of the Army.” 

Now Sa‘du’l-Mulk, the minister, was suspected of sym- 
pathizine with the Assassins by many of the nobles and 
some of the clergy of Isfahan, such as the Chief Qadi 
‘Ubaydu’'llah Khatibi and Sadru’d - Din Khujandi, but 
though these suspicions were on several occasions com- 
municated to the King, he refused to credit them, having 
entire confidence in the accused. Kut Sa‘du’l-Mulk! had 
a chamberlain who was acquainted with his most hidden 
secrets, and from whom he concealed nothing. And when 
the siege of Dizkdh had continued for a long while, Ahmad 
b. ‘Attish, the chief of the Assassins, sent u message to 
Sa‘du |-Mulk, saying, “Our stores are nearly at an end, ond 
our men are weary of fighting: we desire to surrender the 
Castle.” But Sa‘du’'l-Mulk sent answer, “He patient for 
one week and do not surrender, till we overthrow this dog” 
(meaning the King), Now it was the King’s custom to 
be bled once every month, and Sa‘du'l-Mulk bribed the 
phlebotomist with a thousand dindrs to use for the operation 
a poisoned lancet.* This plot was communicated by his 
chamberlain to his beautiful wife, who communicated it 
to her paramour (,js*), who told one of the officers of 
Sharafu'l- Islam, by whom it was made known to the 
King. So next day the King, feigning illness, sent for 
the phlebotomist, and caused him to be seratehed with his 
own lancet; whereupon, the poison taking effect, he turned 
black and died in agony. Next day the King hanged 
Sa‘du’l-Mulk and Abu'l-'Alé [b.] Mufaddal, Two days 
later Ahmad b. ‘Attésh surrendered the Castle of Dizkih. 
His hands were bound, and, mounted on a camel, he was 
paraded through the streets of Isfahan, where more than 
a hundred thousand men, women, and children turned out to 
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see him, pelting him with dirt and dust, and mocking him 
in scornful ballads :— 
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Then he was crucified for seven days, and, as he hung 
there, they fired arrows at him (r-ldrdn-ash hardend),' and 
afterwards burned his body. 
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So the Castle of Dizkah was dismantled, and Shir-gir was 
sent to attack Alamit, the headquarters of the Assassins. 
Tt also was on the point of surrendering when news arrived 
of the Sultan’s death, and the siege was raised. 

The deceased King, apart from his avarice, which was 
extreme, was a good ruler. When Ahmad (f. 65°) b. 
Nidhdmu'l-Mulk was wasir, he prepared to attack Sayyid 
Abi Hashim, the chief of Humadhan, the grandfather of 
‘Al4'w'd-Dawla; and the minister was to pay the King 
500,000 dindrs on condition that he might deal with the 
Sayyid as he pleased. The latter and his three sons, being 
informed of this arrangement, escaped from Hamadhan, and 
made their way in one week to Isfahén, where, by means of 
a courtier named LélA Qardtagin, whom they bribed with 
10,000 dindrs, they obtained by night a secret audience with 
the King, whose wife, Nurani Qutlugh Khatun, was also 


' The sume was done (but with bullete for unrows) to Mirek ‘Ali Muhammad 
the Bib when he was put to death at Tabriz in the summer of 1850. 

2 This siory is very well known, but the individual concerned is seldom 
iomed. It ocours in *Awii's Jowosei'w'l-ihdydt, und is cited from there in 
the chrestomathy at the end of Salemann and and Zhukovski"s Perrische Grommatik, 
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‘present. Wc task al tas a ee 
less pearl, and promised him $00,000 dindrs (f, 69%) if he 
would spare him and protect him against his foe Ahmad b, a 
~Nidhdému'l-Mulk. Greed of money was stronger with the , a 
King than love for his minister, and the Sayyid, haying 
received promise of protection, was suffered to depart. The 
800,000 dindrs, laden on 40 mules, were duly sent by him 
ig 2 Sa Me 

















(To be comtionyrsd.) 








Art. XX11—Catalogue of the late Professor Fr. Max Miller's 
Sanskrit Manuscripts. Compiled by Don M. de 4. 
W ICKREMASINGHE, 


Te collection of Sanskrit MSS. described below forms part 


of the library of the late Professor Fr. Max Miller, which 
was acquired in July, 1901, for the Japanese University of 
Tokiyo. It consists of 82 codices, of which 16 ure tracings 
and 26 are transcripts of MSS. chiefly in the Berlin Royal 
Library, the Munich University Library, the Paris National 
Library, the India Office Library, and the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. ‘lhe remaining 41 MSS. were reeeived from 
India through the agency of the late Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, 
of the Benares Sanskrit College, Professor G. Bihler, and 
Dr. FitzEdward Hall. All these MSS. represent Vedic 
works, chiefly connected with the Rgveda, and have been 
more or less used in the preparation of Professor Max Miller's 
edition of the Rgveda-samhita with Sayuna's Commentary. 

The compiler takes this opportunity to gratefully ac- 
knowledge advice and encouragement received from Professor 
A. A. Macdonell. 





I. RGVEDA. 
A. Sawarrva Text axp rrs ComMENTARIEFS. 


1. 

MM. 20.1 Indian paper; ff 622, im eight parts, with 
a sepnrate foliation for each; size 94 in, by 4in.; Devanagari 
character, written in two different hands, 9 cnee (74 in. long) 
on each page. Dated in expired years:—Astaka IT, Saka 


1 This and the following are Profesor Max ses SE 
marked on the case or cover of each codex. 


—— | _ 





1679 (a.v. 1757-58); VII, Saka 1704 (a.p, 1782-83) 
VI, Saka 1705 (a.p. 1783-84); I, IV, and V, ae a 
(a.n, 1785-86); ID, Saka 1708 (a.p, 1786-87); VII, 
Saka 1709 (a.p, 1787-88). Bought of B. Quaritch, and 
referred to as S4 in the preface to Professor Max Miiller’s 
Ryv., 2nd ed., vol. i, p, xiv. 


Raveda-sarnhita-patha. 


Accented and complete in eight parte. Astaka I: 
adhyaya i, f. 8b; ii, £ 176; iti, f. 266; iv, f 36a; 
v, f. 456; vi, f. 55a; vii, f. 654: viii, f 75. 

Seribe's colophon: Sake 1707 Vigedrasu-nama sasiwatsare 
Maghen - vadya -pratipadd tol = dine Navdthy = oparndmaka - 
Keteraderena fikhitadi || 

Astaka IT: i, f. 126; ii, f. 2843 iii, f 320; iv, £ 414; 
v, f. bla; He ee vil, f. 714; viii, f 82. 

Scribe's colophon : Sake 1679 ED Margasirge 
mdse sukla-pekse caturthdyam tithau Kidndekar=opandmaka- 
Nardyanena likhitam pustakom aamdptam, 

Astakn TIT: i, f 10a; wi, f. 174; iii, f, 260; iv, f 35a; 
v, f, 42h; vi, f. 505; vii, f. 684+ viii, £ 68, 

Col. : Suke 1708 Pardhhaca-ndma sasirateare Magha-vadya- 
irtiyd tod=dine Navathy=opandmaka-Kesaraderena likhitans || 

Astaka IV: 1, f. 106; ii, £ 200; iii, f£. 29a: iv, f, 4la; 
v, f. 505; vi, £ 596; vii, f. 7la; viii, £. 80, 

Ool, : Sake L707 Vikedecaunénia amihiratsare Asvina- -hrsna- 
frayodast tad = dine Nardthy = opandmaka - Keéavadevena 
likhiteri || 

Astaka V: 1, f. 9b; ii, £. Ida; iii, f. 264; iv, f. Sta ; 
v, sat vi, f. b6a; vii, i. G1b; viii, f. 70, 

Sake 1707 VFisedvasu-ndmea savievateare Narttika- 
een tad =dine Navathy = opandmaka- Kesavadevenq 
likhitamn || 

Astakn WI: i, £. 114; ii, £. 21a; iii, f 32e; iv, f, 46a; 
Dee he vi, f, Gab: vif T1A: viii, £ 79. 

‘Sake 1705 Sitbane: nima sameatsare Mar gasir se- 
Sede sincecon fad=dine Kesavude[ ve }na likhitar || 


"s 


se ro aa 
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Astaka VII: i, 7.98; ii, f. 200; in, f. 314; iv, £ 416; 
"5 526 : vi, f. 624; vii, £. 73a; vii, f. 84. The text from 
fol. 85 to 526 has been corrected as if for the press. 

Col.: Sake 1704 Subhakra=ndma sancal. Miagha-sucddha 
15 paurnima tad=dine Navathy=opanamaka-[ Kesavadevena | 
fifhitecn || 

Astaka VIII: i, £ 108; ii, f 186; ti, £ 28a; 1, f 38a; 
v, £f. 484; vi, f. 57a; vi, £ 70a; viii, f. 4. 

Col.: Sake 1709 Plavmiga-ndma samvateare 
grisma=rtau Asdide mdse krsna-pakse pratipada 
tad=dine Nacdthy =opandmaka-Hesavadevena likhitam || 


ra 


MM.39. European paper (tracing and ordinary foolscap); 
ff. 74.and 124 (leaves 97-124 being loose); size 8in. by 4}im.; 
Devanagari character, partly traced and partly transcribed, 
more or less in a cursive hand. Date of original MS8., Saka 
1688 [expired] (a.p. 1766-67). 


Yaska's Nirwhta, 

Complete and accented. Piirvasatka I (f. Ita), IT (f. 264), 
III (f. 404), TV (£. 42a), V (f. 60a), VI (£. 74a). Date, 
Sake 1688 Vyaya-sameatsare Phdiguna-sukla 15 Bhdnu-vdsare 
fad=dine samdpte 'yam Nirukta-graniiah. Uttarasatka I, or, 
as it is here called, Nirukta VII (f 126), II, erroneously 
called Nirukta IT for VIII (£. 194), TILT ¢f. 41), IV (£ 69), 
V (. 79), VI or Nirukta XTT (f 96). 

The next two chapters are Paridista I, called here 
Nirukta XII, and Parisista IT, The former begins: W8aT 
afaqaa waTa@a, ete. and ends: whem Taetaatia 
eeraey sates 1 fa fram aarenrera: The latter 
begins (at fol, 104) WTA 0 @rend aq wari wera 
wmtanmafa STSATeTa: and ends (at fol. mn as In b the 
first part, with the usual index of verses YZ" 


Z waded eo? hewcloneyetace a hat yy 


ete, Date, same as that of the Purvasatka, 
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At the bottom of the page is the following note in 
Professor Max Miiller's handwriting :—‘ Madhava kennt 
nur 12 adhy., die mit dem 13*" enden, also nicht das erste, 
wenigstens nicht in d. Auffassung ale Nirukta.” 

This is probably the MS. referred to at p. xxv of the 
preface to vol. i of his second edition of the Rgveda-sainhita, 


a. 
MM. 7. European paper; pp. 67 (bound as a book) ; 


size Yin. by 7in.; written in modern Devanagari character, 
nine lines on a page. 


Sayana’s Ngveda-bhdsya, 


Introductory portion only, with the readings of three MSS. 
The variants written in blue are those of the Berlin Ma. 
(Chambers, 446) referred to as A3. Those in red and black 
belong to the two MSS. of the Paris National Library, D 207 
and 218 respectively. These are probably identical with the 
MSS. Al and C1 in Max Miller's preface to the Rgveda- 
sonnet. 

The present fragment ends— 

sroldro redavydkhydne pravarttamtda || 
att ityddi, (See Ry., 2nd ed., vol. i, p. 18, end of par. 1,) 


4, 


MM. 1, Indian paper; f 648; size IZ in. by 42 in,; 
Devanaguri character, 9 to 11 lines on a page; date not 
given, but probably seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 
See also remarks on MM. 4 (No, 16), 


Sayana’s Rgreda-bhasya. 


Astaka I, with unaccented Samhita text, and marginal 
corrections and additions of a later date, Adhyaya i, £. 15]. 
ii, f. 221; iti, f. 68 (separate folintion); iy, ¢, 77 (separate 
viii, f, 281. be 






. kL. , 


" 1,3 pane 
, Mae : s : 
ee hE Woe eee els 
iiy J SS. 


For further particulars, see Max Miiller’s Rgveda, 2nd ed., 
vol. i, pp. xxxi-xxxvi, where this MS. is referred to as Ca. 


5. 

MM. 31. (a) European paper; pp. 21; size 10in. by 
7iin.; modern Devanagari character, fairly well written, 
10 to 14 lines on each page. 

Fragment of Sayana’s Rgce 
adhy. i, vargas 27-31. 

(i) European paper; pp. 35; size 81 in. by 641m. 


u-bhdsya containing Astaka I, 





A list of various readings of Sayana im the text of the 


Reveda-samhita, compiled by Dr. M. Winternitz. 


fi. 


MM. 11. White “papier végétal”; pp. 563 (Le. 1-67 
and 38-534); size 104in. by S}in,; Devanagari character; 
pp. 1-7 are probably traced, ) lines (about 84 in. long) on 
each page; the rest (pp. 38—Dd4) is fuirly well transcribed 
(with here and there omissions by oversight, see p. 225, 1. 18), 
28 lines (6} in. long) on each page. Date, March, 1845-46. 
At p. 174 of his Autobiography, Professor Max Miiller 
refera to his tedious work of transcribing MSS. 


Sayana's Rgreda-bhdsya. 

Astaku I, adhy. i to iv, Introd. and adhy. i, pp. 1-G7 and 
38-207 ; ii, p. S08; iii, p. 406; iv, p. O44. 

The following German superscription in Professor Max 
Miiller’s own hand describes this copy in detail:—' 

* Abschrift von Cl zuweilen schwarx nachgebessert. 
Al Collation mit blass-rother Tinte = A 1. B2 Collution, 
schwarze Tinte, an der Seite mit einem Strich, im Texte nur 
dann corrigirt, wenn mit der ersten Abschrift (dem Raume 


) "The nbbrevintion Al = old MS. of the National Library at Paris, duted 
Sarivat 1625 (1669 a-p,). Rev., 2nd ed., vol. i, p. =~ 

2 = Engéne Burnouf's copy of Bt. Tbid., pp. xix—xx. 

C1 = MS. of the Puris National Library. [hud., p. x1. 


i ." 
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nach) keine Verwechselune méglich ist. Ist Roth Al 
schwarz unterstrichen, so stimmt es mit B2, ist es nicht, 
so stimmt B2 mit C1, ausser wenn B2 noch besonders 
angegeben. N.B. cf. page. 313 wo nur B2 Collation mit 
schwarzer Tinte. Cf. pag. 367 von wo an das MS, zum 
Druck gebraucht, Die Kinleitung war fir Goldstiicker 
abgeschrieben (C 1), der meinen Abdruck mit A 1 collationirt 
(roth); schwarz ist B 2.” 


i. 


MM. 21. Indian paper; #f. 52 (no foliation) ; size 92 in, 
by 44in. Devanagari character, fairly well written, 10 lines 
(77 m. long) on each page; date not given, but probably 
early eighteenth century, Presented by Dr. FitzEdward 
Hall in 1855, 

Fragment of the Rgveda-samhita text (unaeccented) with 
Sayana’s commentary, containing: — Astaka J, adhy. iv, 
vargas 1, 2, J, 4 (incomplete), 7, 8, 9 (incomplete), 18-90 
(only portions of each), 41-23; adhy. v, iragments of 
each of the vargis 5-8, 15, and 16, the whole of 17, and 
the beginning of 18. The MS is full of inaccuracies. 


5. 


MM. 12. White “papier végétal”; ff. 308: size 101- 
11} im. by 8) m.; Devanagari character, 12 to 17 lines 
(about 6Lin, long) on each page; written more cursively 
towards the end by Professor Max Miller during March, 
1845-46, Not free from clerical errors. 

Another fragment of the Rgreda- snihita text fun- 
accented) with Sayana’s commentary, containing Astaka I, 
adhy. v (f. 95a), vi (i. 180a), vii (f. 250a), viii (£. d08), 

On the MS. is the following superseription jn Professor 
Max Miiller’s handwriting :-— 

“| Ashtaka 6-8 adhydyn, calquirt von Burnouf’s M8. in 
Paris (ie. B2, cf. MM. 11 (No. 6)] und collationirt mit 
Al. Im leteten Adhyiya ist die Collation von Al fir 





manche Stellen in Asht. T, 5-8, C2, wo die Stellen aus — 
Al calquirt sind.” 


9. 
MM. 18. Tracing paper; ff. 399; size 12 in, by 4in,; 
Devanagari character, 9 lines (about 10in, long) on each page. 
A traced copy (excepting a few leaves) of Dr. Mills’ MS., 
C2 (see Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, pref., p. xxi}, corrected for press 
and used for the edifio princeps. 


Sayana’s Ryreda-bhasya. 


Astakn I, adhy. v (f. 125), vi (f. 29954), vi (f, 294), vill 
(f. 359), Adhy. viii is only a fragment, 9 leaves (ff. 322-328 
and 335-336) being wanting, and ending abruptly at the 
commencement of varga 19, with the words fasmdd = 
udeirayatem | udaldrayatan (see Ry,, 2nd ed., p. 634, Ld). 

Superscription on the MS,: “ Abschrift C2 zum Druck 
gebraucht ; letzten Adhyaya sind Specimina von A 1 und C1.” 


10, 

MM,2. (a) Indian paper; f£ 259; size 14in. by 54 in.; 
written in bold Devanagari character, 11 lines on a page. 
Date not given, but the writing and the general appearance 
of the MS. indicate a more modern date than that of 
MM. 1 (No, 4). 

Sayana’s Rgreda-bhasya. 

Astaka II, complete. Adhyiya i (f 480), 1 (f. 888), ii 
(£. 130a), iv (£. 1590), v (f. 1871), vi (f. 2144), win (E 2414), 
viii (f. 259). 


This is the second portion of the MS. Ca, containing 


marginal corrections and additions of later date, as in 
MM. 1 (No. 4). 
11. 
MM. 2. (4) Indian paper; ff, 25; size I4hin. by 
52 in.; Devanagari character, 9 lines on each page; dated 
97th September, 1850. 
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Astaka IT, odhy. i, vargis 1 and 2 incomplete (ff. 1-5); 


adhy. ii, vargas 1-3 incomplete (ff. 1-6 separate foliation) ; 
adhy. iii, vargas 1-6 incomplete (f 1-13); adhy. iv, 


beginning only (7. 1). | 

The following note is on this Inst leaf :—** This much had 
been transcribed from the copy in the College library before 
the old copy [i.e. MS. OC] herewith sent, was found for sale. 


[Initialled] J. B. B. 
Penarea College, 
27 Sept., 1850." 


12. 

MM. 14. Glazed bank paper; ff 405, i.e. foliation 
1-250, 251 (=—1-18), 252-263, 264 (= 1-36), 265-983. 
284 (= 1-36), 285-298, 299 (= 1-9), 300-310: size 17 in. 
by 5tin.; Devanagari character, 16-17 lines (ff. 1-11) and 
4-10 lines (11 to 14 in. long) on each page. 


Sayana’s Lgreda-bhdsya. 

Astuka I], adhyayas ito v. <A traced copy of Colebrooke's 
MS. A2 (see Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, pref., p. xviii), with various 
readings and alterations for press, Adhy. i (f. 97), there 
is a break in the commentary on verse 1 of varga 10; il 
(f. 208), complete; ii (f. 274), vargas 14 to 16 (f 251— 
1-18) and 18 to 23 (f. 264—1-36) are traced scomingly 
from two different MSS.; iv (f. 306), incomplete : vargas 4 
to 1] (f. 284=1-36) and 17 to 24 (Ff. 299 = 1-9) are tracin 
the latter evidently from a third MS.; vw (£. 310), wanting 
vargas | to 8 and from the commentary on verse 4 of varga 
10 to end of the adhyaya. 


13. 
MM. 15. Foolseap and bank paper; pp. 544 (separate 
foliation for each fragment); size 11 to 121 in, by Thin. ; 
Devanagari character, in different handwritings, 20 to 22 lines 
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Sayana’s Rgveda-bhdsya. 


Astaka IT, («) adhy. i, vargas 1-10 (pp. 1-26), ending 
abruptly with the words ramaniyam wniskddikam in the 
commentary on verse 1 of varga 10 (Ry., 2nd ed, vol. 1, 
p. 568, L 7). The Sambita text is given in full and is 
accented, Corrections and various readings of the commentary 
are also to be found on each page. 

(b) Adhy. ii, vargas 16 to end (pp. 1-28); iii, complete 
(pp. 28-91); iv, vargas 1-10 (pp. 91-106). This portion is 
full of mistakes. It is a copy of the Bodleian Library M8. 
No. 74, referred to as C5 im Max Miiller’s preface (Rv., 
2nd edL., vol. i, p. xxi), 

(c) Adhy. iii, vargas 1-13 (pp. 149-175), This is a copy of 


a MS. of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, referred to as D in 


the preface. It begins with the last line or two of adhy- ii, 
varga 27, and ends at the commencement of varga 14 of 
adhy. tit. 

(d@) Adhy. ii, varga 14 to end (pp. 38), ii (pp. 78), iv 
(pp. 61), ¥ (pp. 55), vi (pp. 60), vii (pp. 56), viii (pp. 37), each 
adhyaya having a separate pagination. Transcribed from 
a MS. belonging to the Sanskrit College, Calentta. Received 
by Professor Max Miller on “1 Nov, 50” (i.e. 1850). 
Contains corrections more or less on every page. 


14. 
MM. 3. Indian paper; ff. 398; size 92in. by 5} 1m. ; 
Devanigari character, 11 lines on each page. Date not 
given, probably aa old as MM. 1 (No, 4). 


Saynna’s Fgeeda-bhdsye. 

Astaka TIT, complete, Adhy. i (f 92), (f. 1576), iti 
(f. 216), iv (£ 2688), v (f. 305), vi (f. 334), vii (f. 3632), 
viii (£398), This is the third portion of MS.Ca. Cor- 
rections and marginal notes are not so numerous as in the 


preceding parts (cf. MM. 1 and 2 or Nos. 4 and 10). The 


MS. is in good preservation, but not free from clerical errors. 


= 
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Aa See Lae eas eb Pt 
: or gc = hee at 2 
Ai Acs 5 foe eS cy i 4 a 
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15. 

MM. 8. Indian paper; ff. 147 (ie. original foliation 
164-310) ; size Llin. by 42in.; good Devanagari character, 
11 lines on each page. Date, Sarnvat 1624 [expired P] 
(A.D. 1567-68), same as that of MM. 4 (No, 16), with which 
the form of script also agrees. | 


Sdyana’s Rgreda-hhagyea, 


Astaka TIT: adhy. iii (f. 1694), beginning with aditer—= 
apatydint = ty = arthe, ete., in the commentary on verse 20 
of varga 27 (Rv., 2nd ed., vol. ti, p. 312, 1. 8), iv (£. 2068), , 
v (£. 2365), vi (f. 260a), vii (f. 2838), viii (£, 310), 

Date: Sainvat 1624 varge Asddia-cadi 11 Budhe likhitana. 

Numerous marginal corrections and additions, the latter 
being missing portions of the commentary ; see, for example, 
ff. 2026, 2472, 2524, 282). On the last Page is written, 
“F. Edward Hall, Benares, 1850, to Dr. Max Miller, 
Oxford.” For further particulars, see Rv., 2nd ed., vol, i: 
p. xxxvi, where this copy is referred to as MS. Aq. 


16. 


MM. 4. Indian paper; ff 312+ size 11 in. by 47 in. ; 
good Devanagari character, 10 lines on each page. Date 
Sarnvat 1624 (a.n. 1567-68). This is the fourth portion of 
MS. Ca, and is distinctly older than the previous parts 
(MM. 1 to 3 or Nos, 4, 10, and 14), with the exception of 
three leaves (ff 114-117), which are modern. 


Sayana’s Rgveda-bhaaya. 


Astaka IV, complete. Adhy. i (f. 42a), ii (f. 784), iii 
(f. 1180), iv (f. 1576), v (f. 1960), vi (f. 2282), vii (f. 2734), 
iii (f. 312). | 

Few marginal correetions. The MS. is in good preservation 
and tolerably free from errors, Date: Sanina/ 16 Syestha- 
vadi pa jha ve 1 sameat Asddhd 24 rarse (?). | 


a 
a 
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17. 


MM. 9. Paper; 120; size 104 in. by fin.; clear 
Devanagari character, 11 lines on cach page. Date not 
given, but probably nineteenth century. 

Sayana’s Jtgreda-bhdsya, with the Samhita text in full, but 
maoenteal, Astaka V, adhyayas iii (ff 138), iv (ff 1-42), 

v (ff. 1-40), separately foliated. Described by Professor 
Max Miller as “fragment D” (see Rv., 2nd ed., vol. iv, 
pref., p. clxii). 


18. 


MM. 5. Indian puper; ff 501; size llin. by 44 in.; 
Devanagari character. Date, Samvat 1623 [expired] (4.n. 
lott—O7). The handwriting is the same as that of MM. 4, 


which is only # year later in date. Six leaves (ff. 13-19) 


are modern, 

This is a continuation of MS. Ca and contains Astakas V 
and VI of the Rgreda-bidsya, with the same kind of marginal 
corrections as in the previous parts (MUM. 1 to 4, or Nos. 4, 
10, 14, and 16). 

Astaka V: adhy. i (f 354), 1 (f. G00), iii (£ 850), iv 
(f. Ilda), v (£1394), vi (€. 168), wit (£. 2054), viii (f. 247). 

Astaka “ep any i (f. 35a), ti (£ 76a), iti (f. 05a), 
iv (f. 146q), v (£. 1660), vi (£.213a), vii (£. 241e), viii (f, 264). 

Date: pve 1625 corse Jyestha-médse subla-pakge pirna- 
mdisydw pinya-tithan Guru-rdre | 


19. 


MM. 6. Indian paper; ff. 596; size Llin, by 4fin.; 
Devanagari character. No date, as the two leaves on which 
it is usually marked are gone from the end of the two astakits 
VII and VIII, and are replaced by new ones. The hand- 
writing, however, is the same us that of MM. 4.and 5 (Nos. 16 
and 18), that is to say, the astakas iv to viii of this whole 
MS. Ca of the Rgreda-bidsya (now arranged in six cases) 
were written by the scribe who wrote astuka iv in Sam. 1624 
(4.D. 1567-68) and vi in Sam. 1623, whilst i and iii must 

J.BeAse, 1902. 40 





have been copied at a period earlier than ii but later than 
the rest. 

Astakn VII: sdhy. i (f 23a), it (f. 65a), ii (f 95a), 
iv (f. 1262), v (£. 165a), vi (£ 20a), vii (f 2440), viii (f. 274). 

Astakn VIII: adhy- i (f. 37a), ii (£ 68a), mi (£ 99a), 
iv (f. dla), v (£1674), vi (2106), vii (1. 273), viii (f 322). 

The MS. contains marginal additions and corrections a5 m 
the preceding parts, It is, moreover, not free from clerical 
inaccuracies, 

20), 

MM. 22. Indian paper; ff. 40; size llim. by 4in.; 
Devanagari character, 12 to 15 lines (91 in. long) on each 
page, Date not given, but probably early nineteenth 

Fragment of Sayana’s Rgreda-bhisya containing Astaka 
VII, adhyayas i (f. 15a) and ii to the end of the 18th varga, 

The MS. is fairly correct. It has been nsed in the 
preparation of the second edition of Max Miller's Ryreda- 
saihitd, where it is referred to as MS. B 7 (see vol. iv, pref., 
p. clxit). 

21. 

MM. 17. (a) Glazed bank paper; pp. 250; size 161 in, 
by 54 im.; Devanagari character, 6 lines (about 13 to 13} in. 
long) on each page. A tracing of an eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century MS. 


Sayanu’s Aareda-hhisya, 

Astaka VII: adhyayas i (p. 37), ii (p. 102), iti (p. 147), 
iv (p. 195), v, vargas 1-26 only (p. 246). The MS. abounds 
with corrections, as if for press. It may have been used by 
Professor Max Miller for his evitio princeps, 

(4) Twelve pages (16in. by Sin.) of another copy of the 
same original MS., transcribed by the same copyist ond 
of the 14th, ending abruptly with the words sornioh sukarma 
a¢ soma in the commentary on the third verse, No corrections 


on this fragment. 








MM. 38. (a) Tracing paper; pp. 30 (from 245 to 265) ; 
size Litin. by 54in.; Devanagari character, traced 6 lines 
(13 in, long) on each page. Date of original MS, not given, 
probably nineteenth century. 

Fragment of Sayana’s Rgreda-bhdsya, containing Astaka 
VI, adhyaya v, varga 28, from the commentary on the third 
verse down to the commencement of varga 9 of adhyaya vi. 

(4) Tracing paper; pp. 17; size not uniform; most of the 
leaves are Sin. by 74 in. ; Der magari character, indifferent 
writing of nineteenth century. 

Another fragment containing VII, vi, varga 9 to the end 
of the commentary on the 4th verse of varga 17. 

Both these fragments have been corrected for the press, 
and have been used by Professor Max Miiller for his editio 





MM. 47. Glazed bank poper; no regular foliation ; 
Devanagari character, fairly well transcribed on separate 
sheets varying in size from llin. to 71mm, by 84mm. Date 
not given, but on the cover is the superseription, “Copy af 
MS. B [Burnouf] from beginning of 10th mandala (asht. vil) 
to beginning of viii ashtaku.” Probably identical with the 
MS, B 2 referred to in Max Miller's Rv., 2nd ed., vol. i, 
pref, pp. xix et seq. 





Siyonn’s yeeia-hhdsya, 


Astuku VIT, adhy. v, vargas 30 to 33 (ff. 5641-484), 
vi down to the commentary on the Ist verse of varga 28 
(p. 690). Five leaves (64a, 6, G42, 6, 65a) are missing. 
According to a pencil note by Professor Max Miller they 
“were used for MS. for press.” vii (f. 84a) and viii (f. 98q), 
both complete, | 

There are two additional leaves (ff 128, 129) with the 
following note im blue ink on the top right-hand corner of 









~_ oon _ 


624 PROP, MAX MULLIt's SA 


the first page: “ Begonnen nach einem klemmen MS. d. 
kénigl. Biblioth, ; spiter noch Burnouf, auf denselben 
Seiten ist Jaw Burnouts MS, collationirt.” 

These two leaves (104in. by 4)in.) are a tracing of two 
others of a MS. probably in the Berlin Library (ef. Weber's 
Cat., No. 777), and contain the 29th varga of Ast. VII, 
adhy. v, with readings of Burnouf MS, entered in blue ink 
on the margin. 


24. 

MM, 18. Tracing paper; pp. 105; size 15 in, by 62 in, ; 
Devanagari character, 7 lmes (18in. long) on each page. 
Traced copy of a MS., dated Sathvat, 1807 [expired ?] 
(ap, 1750-51). 


Sayana’s Myreda-bhdeya, 


Astaka VII, adhyaya vi, from the commentary on the last 
verse of yarga 17 (p. 18); vii (p. 69), viii (p. 105). 

The colophon of the original MS, as traced here runs — 
Samvat 1807 warse Agvine mise krsna-pakge trtiydyar tithan 
Bhouma-cdaare likAtiam idan pustakaii, 

This copy is full of corrections for the press, and hos 
apparently been used by Professor Max Miiller for his wdifio 
25, 

MM. 23, Indian paper; f 119 (foliation not regular) ; 
size J5in. by 42in.; Devunigari character, well written by 
two or three different hands, 10 lines (7 in. long) on each 
page. Date not given, but probably early eighteenth 
ventury. 

Fragment of Sayana's Ryreda-bidyya containing Astaka 
VU, adhy. i, vargas 2 to 8 (f. 118), ending with sutom 
abhigutan m the commentary on verse I (Rv., 2nd ed., 
vol. iii, p. 659, 1. 11) aud vargas 14 to 26 (ff, 11-17), 
Adhyaya ii, from the last line of vurga 1 to varga 2, 
ending abruptly san (itor = jer = ity = abs ydsdid = witarasya 
kal vargddedah] in the commentary on verse 9 (Ry,, p. 685, 








1. 3); varga 6, beginning with tram derpimake in the com- 
mentary on verse 29 (ibid., p. 688, 1, 21) to the end of the 
adhyaya with the lacunw of (a) the commentary on verses 9 
to 13 in vargas 14 and 14 (ibid., pp. 696-97); (4) the com- 
mentary on the 2nd verse of varga 21 down to the end of 


that on the 2nd verse in varga 30. Adhy. iii, vargis 1. 


to the beginning of 4 (ff 72, 90-100); iv, from the com- 
mentary on the last verse in varga 24 to the beginning of 
that ot the drd verse in vargu 27 (ff. 123-24). 

Astaka VIII. This part is written by a different hand, 
and has the superscription “‘M. Miller from F. E. Hall, 


Benares, 21/4 65," _Adhy. ii, only the commentary on the 


last verse (f. bi6a) : ; iti, vargas 1-17, as far as the commentary 
on verse 5 (ff 68-74 and 76-84), with o lacuna beginning 
from the commentary on the 2nd yerse of varga 6 down to 
that on the 4th verse of varga 10; iv, vargas 20 (i. 116), 
22 (f 118), and 26 trom the commentary on the 4th verse 
down to varga 31, the end of the adhyfiya (ff 127-136) ; 
v, with lacuna of vargas 10 to the commentury on the 9th 
verse of Ld (ff. 140-159); vi, vargas 1 LY (ff. 160-186) with 
lacunm due to the loss of 7 leaves (ff. 15, L64, 166-168, 
170, 171); vii, vargas 1-6 and the commencement of 7 
(ff. 187-197). 

This MS. has been used jn the preparation of the second 
edition of Max Miiller's Myrevda-saniAild, and is referred to 
as MS. A/in the preface to vol. iv (p. clxn). 


20. 
MM. 3U. Foolscap paper; pp. 34; size Sin. by 64 in. 
Rough notes (by Dr. Winternitz ?) im English and earietas 
lectionis of Rey, ix, $1, to the end of the mandala, resulting 
from the collation of Professor Max Miiller’s second edition 
with the Bombay edition of Sayana’s Rgveda-bhasya, 


27. 


MM. 16, Cream-wove copying puper ; ff. 162 (ie. 1-26 + 
13-148); size 12in. by 9in,; Devanagari character, 24 to 


Line _ 
a a 2 
" 





Astaka VILI: adhyiyiis i (£ 2348), ii (ff. 264-266 +- 13a—208), 
‘ati (f, 344), 1v G. 55a), v (i. T8b), vi (f 98m), vii (Ff. 1288), 
viii (f. 148), 

The MS, ends with the words trifhuranam seah in the 
commentary on verse 6 of varga 48. It is full of clerical 


28. 


MM. 19. Tracing paper; pp. 454; size 15in. by 62 in.; 
Devanagari character, 8 lines (13in. long) on each page. 
A traced copy of 2 MS. dated DGenares, Samvat 1817 
[expired ?] (a.p. 1760-61), the seribe being Kidhakrsna 
Chiitra. 

Siiyana’s Rygreda-bhdsya. 

Astaku VIII: adhy. i, from vargu 26 (p. 11), ii (p. 47), 
iii (p. 103), iv (p. 151), v (p, 205), vi (p. 270), vii (p. 349), 
vill (p. 4:54). 

Colophon: Samu! 1817 Magha-mdse kysna-paksetrayodasyain 
Soma-vasare ‘yam granthah sampiirnah || tikhito Radhakygnena 
Chatrena Sri-Kasyain purydm || | 

This has been corrected for the press, and used for Professor 
Max Miiller's evdifio princeps. 


29. 

MM. 10. Bluish paper; pp. $22; size 124 in. by Sin, ; 
Devanigari character, written fairly well, 33 to 36 lines on 
a page; modern. 

Sayana’s Agveda-bhdgya, 
Astaka VIII, with accented Samhita text. Complete, 


The MS. is full of corrections and interpolyt; BET: 
has been revised for the press, Ee a a 


ie. 2 | 
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MM. 24-25, Indian paper; ff. 641; size Yin, by 53in.; 
Devanagari character, written for the most part in a slovenly 


_way by different hands, 11 to 20 lines (63-7] in. long) on 


each page. Date at the end of Astaka I is Samvat 147—- 
(last figure is not supplied); other parts are not dated. 
Palwographically the MS. cannot be earlier than the 
eighteenth century. 

Mudgula’s abridgement of Siyana’s Ryreda-bhdgya. 

Astaka I; adhyaya i (f. 270), ii (f 48a), tii (£706), 
iv (f. 98a), v (£. 1234), vi (f. 1634), vii (£. 196a)—impertect, 
wanting last portion of varga 34 as far as the beginning of 
s+ witli (£. 222). 

Astaku II (ff. 153). No foliation marks. The lscunm 
are adhy. i, vargas 10 and 11; ii, from last half of verga 12 
to the end ef the 16th varga of adhy- 111. 

Astaku III: adhy. i (£. 384), ii (£ 620), with lacuna of 
vargas 1 and 2 due to the loss of ff 39-41, ui D0), 
iv (f. 1105), v (f. 1832), vi (f. 166q), vii (f. 174q), vit (f 191). 

Astaka IV, adhy. v_(f. 185), vi (f 44a), vii (f 55a), 
vill (f. 7:4). 

The manuscript is in four packets. The first three 
(MM. 24) have, moreover, numerous marginal corrections 
and additions. The whole copy, which is replete with clerical 
errors, is fully described in Max Miiller’s pretace to Rv., 
2nd ed., vol. i, pp. xlviii, lv et seq,, where it is referred to 
us MS. Bin. 


$1. 


MM. 63 (A8). Indian paper; # 1; size Llpin. by 
44in,; Devanagari character, thick and irregular writing, 
6G to. 10 lines (ubout LOin. long) on each page. Date not 
given, probubly eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Received by Professor Max Miller from Dr, Ballantyne, 
of Benares Sanskrit College. The leaves are partially 
damaged and discoloured by damp. 

Purusa-sakia-cydkhydna, called also Sahasrasirsan, being 








4 commentary on the 90th hymn of the 10th mandala of the 
Raveda-sambita. Cf. Caloutta Skt. Coll. Cat., i, p. 42. 
Beg.: Atha puruga-sikta-vydkhydnam || tatra npsimha- 
purdnam . 
End: Jty = uttarandrdyenam || [ti sahasragirsa samdpta- 
fi! , satigudkta . khaniyam (FP). 
The MS, is full of errors, 


. Tas Brinmanani or trHx Reveva. 


42. 


MM. 54. Indian paper; ff 315 (in eight parts with 
separate foliation); size SZin. by 82in.; Devanagari 
character, well written, 8 lines (6 in, long) on each page. 

Date, a.n. 1730-45; see the colophon of each part given 
below. Names of copyists: Thetnta alien Jayarama, and 
Atnbaka who transcribed the fifth 
Bernard Quaritch January tth, 1870. 





Aitlareya-BrdAmena. 


Paficikas i to viii: complete and accented. Paicika I: 
adhy. 1 (f. Gia), 11 (f. 104), it (f. 17), iv (f 26a), v cf. 330). 

Col.: Sr@ Sake 1664 [i.e. ap, 174243] Dwidubhi-ndma 
samecataare Phaiquna-suddha 5 Themt = ely = upa[ ndmaka | - 
Sormabhotia-Jayardmasy = edam pustakam, 

Patcika IT: adhy. i (f. 12a), ii (£ 194), iit (£. 25a), iv 
(f. 306), v (f. 3Ba). 

Col.: Sri Sake 1666 [a.n. 1744-5] Kaktaksi-nadima sanveataare 
Poauge-suddha-sastht Mamda-cdsare tad = dine Therit = ety = 
upa® Sarmea-Jayardmena likhitam idam pustaken, 

Paficika TTT: adhy. i (f. 104), ti (f£ 22a), iii cf Som), iv 
(f. 41a), v (476). 

Col,: Sake 1652 [acv. 1730-31] Sadharona-nama semeat- 
sare Phdlquna-sukla - astamyitin Bhrow- vdsere fad = dine 
frtiya-panicikd samdptd || Themt = opandmaka- TY, ddavabhatta- 
sutena [sic] Jayerdmasy = edath pustakam, : 


pafiicika only. Bought of 
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Paficika IV: adhy. i (f 76), ii (£. 15a), iti (£ 220), 1v 
(f. 284), v (f oda). 

Col. : Sri Sake 1663 [.a-p. 174142] Durmati-ndma samvatsare 
Thevit=ety Supa? Sarmabhatta-Jayardmasy=edam pustakam. 

Paicika V: adhy. i (f. 12a), ii (£. 265), in (£. 370), iv 
(f. 50a), v (Cf. 64). 

Col.: Jam pustakam Gamithy = opandmaka-Siardmabhat: 
tasya sutena Ambakena likhitain. Therit = epandmaka-Jaya- i 
rimabhatta-sutdya Siddhescarabhattaya pathanartham dattam. } 

Paiioika VI: adhy. i (f. 4a), ii (£74), iti (f. 13a), iv (21a), ‘'s 
v (f.29). No colophon. | 

Paficika VII: adhy. i (£ 30), ii (f 165), iii (f 25a), 

iv (f. 315), ¥ (£ 38a). 

Col.: Sri Sake 1666 [a.v. 1744-45 | Rakidksl-ndmia sameatsare 
Asadha-vadlya-trayodasyam Guru-vdsare tad = dine pustakam | 
samdaptam || Theat = ety=upa" Sarmabhatta - Jayarinasy = s 
eda pustakam. | q 

Paficika VIII: adhy. i (f. 36), ii (f 10a), iii (f. 13a), 4 
iv (f. 20a), v (f. 245). 4 

Col.: Sake 1655 [a.p. 1733-34] Pramddi-ndma sanvcateare 
adhika--Agddha-kysna-ekadase Bhauma-cdsare tad =dine pustakam 
somaptan || Thent=opundmaka-Yaduva-staund Jayardmena 
likhitavia. 

ehh. 

MM. 67 (B8). Highly glazed bank paper; pp. 824 a 
(separate pagination for each paiicika); size S}im. by 4 
6in.; Devaniigari character, carefully written (probably 
by Professor Max Miiller self), 4 lines (about 6} im. i 
long) on each page. Transoript of the India Office Library a 
MS. ‘No. 1,977. See Eggeling’s Catulogue, pt. i, p. I, 
art. 68. The original MS. was written in Saka 1736, 
Bhéva-ndma sameatsare [ie an. 1814-15], by Rambhatta 
surnamed Sebetnkara. Date of the present copy “ 181450. ” 





Another copy of the Aitareya - - Bridimana, complete. » 
Paicika i (pp. 09), ii (pp. 116), iii (pp. 119), iv (pp. 94), 
v (pp. 119), vi (pp. 99), vii (pp. 92), viii (pp. 87). 








ae, | -* re oe re Be os — é 
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‘MAL. 68 (B 8). Cream-wove copying paper; pp. 128+ 
100; size 102 in. by 8in,; Roman character, 21 to 28 lines 
ona page; the writing is more or less faint. A copy taken 
by means of a copying machine from a transcript of MS. 
de ln Bibl Roy, de Paris, No. 198. On the first leaf is 
a label with the following note :— 

“ Rigvede brdhmeana-prathama-pameikd, Msc. de la Bibl. 
Roy. a Paris, I, fol. 51; Il, fol. 35; DI, fol. 51: IV, 
fol. 51 [7]; dans chacun des 4 pamciki [’écriture est 
différente. I, écriture moderne, lisible, les phrases coupées ; 
HU, plus ancienne; l'enere est quelquefois effacée, écurée ; 
Ill, jolie éeriture, petite, distincte; IV, grande écriture, 
ila fin les phrases sont coupées.” 


Aifareya-Brdimeana. 


Paiicika i (p. 28), ii (p. 60), iii (p. 96), iv (p, 128), ¥ 
(p. 30, separate pagination), wi (p. 57), vii (p. 81), viii 
(p. 100). The text at the beginning of the seventh pafcika 
on p. 55 is mutilated, probably so in the original MS. 

Transcriber’s note :—* Mse. de la BibL Royale de Paris, 
No. 198, 2 vols, complet. Msc, 170™° contient que les 
trois derniers brahmanas, A la fin du 7™ brahm. on lit: 
samvat 9509 Caka 9§@§ caitra mise Cuklu paxe tithau 
9 Canau likhitam ; A le fin du 8% brahmana: sativat qe09q 
Cake 9%&€ caitra krishna pashe [sic] ravivire likhitarh 
Vydsakisinitha subham astu 0 alikhat pathérayahi 


38. 

MM. 66 (B.8). Indian paper; ff. 450 (separate foliation 

for each paiicika) ; size 11 in. by 5in.; Devanagari character, 

beautifully written, 13-15 lines (82 in, long) on each 

page; date not given, eighteenth or early nineteenth 

Siyana’s commentary on the Aitareya-Bréhmana, complete 
and tolerably free from clerical errors. | 


| 
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Paiicika I: adhy. i (f. 224); ii (f. 316); itt (f 46a); iv 
(£. 626); v (£ 75). Pafcika TT: adhy. vi (f 27a); vil 
(£. 45a); viii (£. 56a); ix (f. 674); x (f 712). Paricika IT: 
adhy. xi (f. 164); xii (f 366); xiii (f 56a) ; xiv (£. 656) ; 
xv (f. 746). Paicika IV: adhy, xvi (£ 10a); xvii (f 206) ; 
xviii (@, 32a); xix (f£ 41a); xx (f 47). Paficika V: 
adhy. xxi (f 104); xxu (f 22a); xxiii (f. 28a); xxiv 
(f. 37a); xxv (£ 49a). Pancika VI: adhy. xxvi (f. 6a); 
xxvii (f. 13a); xxviii (£ 250); xxix (f. 414); xxx (£ 59a). 
Paacika VII: adhy. xxxi, khanda 1 (34); there is un- 
doubtedly a lacuna after this, or the chaptering ts erroneous; 
xxxil (f. l7a); xxxii (£ 20h); XXXIV (fi. 376); xxxv 
(f 460). Paicikii VIII: adhy. xxxvi (f 54); XXXVI 
(f. 148); xxxviii (f 176); xxxix (f 240); xl (f. 30a). 


46. 

MM. 79. European (?) paper (white and brownish) ; 
eight parts, each having a separate pagination ; alze 132 in. 
by Sin. Teluga character, fairly good writing, small 
towards the end, 12 to 24 lines (about 104 in. long) on 
each page. 

Another copy of the Aifareya-Brahmana, with Sayana’s 
commentary. Complete in eight paficikas. 


a7. 

MM. 62 (A 8). Indian paper (brownish) ; ff. 69; size 
91in. by 4in.; Devaniigari character, thick, irregular 
writing, 10 lines (7Zin. long) on each page; date not 
given, probably eighteenth century. Received by Professor 
Max Miller from Dr. Ballantyne, of Benares College, 
in 1855. ‘ 

Fragment of Sayana's commentary on the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, containing Pafcika I, adhyayas i (£ 4a), 
ii (f. 49a), and iii (f. 69), which is not complete, ending 
abruptly in the fifth khanda with the words ya) pumdn 
pratah stiry = odayat prak saidhyan nopdste siya e = data- 
maya| t prak nopdste so’ yam brahmabandhuh |. 

The MS. is not free from inaccuracies, 


MM. 40. Indian paper; ff 30 (no regular foliation) ; 
size Sin. by 32in.; Devanagari character, fairly good 
writing, 9 to 10 lines (7}in. long.) on a page. Date 
not given, probably eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 
the left-hand margin is written “for Dr. Miiller,”’ in 
Dr, FitzEdward Hall's handwriting. 





a's commentary on the Aitareyopanisad, followed by 
Siyana’s commentary on a passage generally found at the 
end of the seventh adhyaya of the second franyaka of the 
Aitareyaranyuko. 

The copy abounds with marginal corrections und additions, 

End of the bhisya: Samabharat somabhavad = ity = om 
iti || Iti Srimat- paromabamea-paricrdakdedrya-Sri-Gorinda- 
Bhagavatpddapiijya - sisya - Sri - Sainkardearya - bhagavathrian 
haherea - brdhman = opanisad - bhdsyaiie samdptan Aitereya- 
dtmagath = opanisad-bhdgyam. The appendix ends: Araty 
eaktaram ity = abhydse’ dh ydya-aamdpty = artho dvith vdranyaka- 
samdpty = arthas ea || veddrthasya prakdsena, etc, eto., mahed- 
varah. Jti . . . . Aitareydranyake [deitivdranyake | 
saptamo' dhydyak samdptan ea dvittydranyakean, 


et a es 


MM. 60. European paper ; pp. 11; size 84 in. by 54 in.; 
Devanagari character, unformed handwriting, probably of 
a European scholar; 20 to 21 lines on a page; modern, 

A commentary on the first adhyaya of the Aitareya- 
Mpainived, 

Beg. : Athdtah sanhitéya upanigad! ily = ddyd samAit — 
opanigad asydh samkgepato rivaranm karigydno manida- 
madhyane-buddhindim ap, ete. 

End: Fram ty=ddy=wki—arthom drir-cacanam adhydya- 
parwamapty =artham Aitarey = opanisadi prathame’ dh ydyah || 


' This is the commenoement of the Ard Aranyuka of the Aitareyaragynka, 








MM. 81 (B 8). Indian paper; #, 241; size 10in. by 
41in.; Devanagari character, bold writing, 7 lines (74 in, 
long) on each page. The date, Satnvat 1671 (4.0. 1614-15), 
has been struck out, but paleographically this MS. may 
be assigned to the seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 
Tt was sent to Professor Max Miller by Dr. FitzEdward Hall 
on March 21st, 1855, aceording to a note on the firat leat, 


Kausitaki- (or Saikhdyane-) Brahmana. 


Complete, Adhyiyas i (f. 54), 1 (f- 15a), iti (£. 225), 
iv (£. 285), v (£ 36a), vi (f 446), vit (f 548), vin (f, 654), 
ix (f. 71a), x (f. 790), xi (f. 850), xii (Ff. 93a), xiii (f 984), 
xiv (#1056), xv (f 1114), xvi (ff 121a)j, xvii (f. lero), 
xviii (f, 1868), xix (f 1440), xx (f£. 1508), xxi (f. 1976), 
xxii (£ 167a), xxiii (f. 1750), xxiv (f 182a), xxv (f. 1954), 
_xxvi (f. 2114), xxvii (fF 219a), xxviii (f. 226), xxix 
(f. 232b), xxx (f. 241). 

41. 

MM. 47. Indian paper; ff. 116; size 12in. by 51n.; 
Devanigari character, good writing, 13 lines (10 in. long) 
on each page; date, Sumvat 1578 (a.v. 1521-22). The 
MS. is not in very good condition, many leaves being 
damaged by insects and damp. On the wooden cover is 
written “ EK. B. Cowell.” 


Kausitaki- Brdhmana-bhdsya. 

By Vinayakabhatta, son of Madhavabhatta. Adhyiyas 
i (£ 10a), ii (£. 180), iti (£. 300), iv (f. 354), v, imperfect 
(f. 45a), vi (£ 510), vii (f 58h), vili (f Gta), ix (f£ 7la), 
x (f. 80a), xi (£. 86), xii (7. 94a), xiii (f. 1024), xiv (f. 109), 
xv (£. 116). 

Col.: Iti Stiman = Madhavabhatt =dtmaja-carenya- Vind- 
yaka-bAatta-krte— Sri - Kausitaktya - brdlimana - bhagye panea- 
dago'dhydyah samdptah somaptamn pire=drddhamh «6 6 
Sri sameat 1578 varge Syestha-vadi 1 Bhawme likhitan, 





42. 


MM. 48. Indian paper; f 107; size, ete, same as 
MAL. 47, of which the present is a continuation. The leaves 
are much damaged by insects and damp. 


Kausitaki- Briiimana-bhasya, continued. 

Adhyayas xvi (f. 114), xvii (i 164), xviii (f 23), xix 
(f. 30a), xx (f, 334), xxi (f. 38a), xxii (£. 45m), xxiii (f. 51w), 
xxiv (f. 56), xxv (f. 68a), xxvi (f. 794), xxvii (f. 89,), 
xxviii (f, 946), xxix (f. 994), xxx (f. L07). This last chapter 
is much mutilated and not complete. 


C. Tue SOTRANI BELONGING TO THE Revena. 
MM. 28. Tracing paper; pp. 311+ 194 (ff. 110 + 69) ; 
size BLin. by 5in.; Devanagari character, 4 lines (6Lin. 
long) on each page; a traced copy of the MS. No. 2,075 of 
the India Office Library (see Eggeling's Catalogue, pt. i, 
p. 49, No, 241); date of tracing, September 21st, 1850, 





Aévalayana’s Srawéa-satra. 


Purva-satka ; adhyayas i (p. 45), ii (p. 115), iii (p. 166), 
iv (p. 218), v (p. 271), vi (p. 311). Uttarasatka: adhy. i 
(p. 35), ii (p. 87), itt (p. 118), iv (p. 144), ¥ (p. 160), vi 
(p. 194). The eight slokas which, according to the Calcutta 
edition (p. 891), are placed as a paritista of the last: adhyaya, 
form here its fifteenth Aandika., 


4. vA 


MM. 27 (B8). Tracing paper; pp. 404 (ff 148 in the 
original MS.) ; size 12in. by 33 in.: Devanagari character 
8 lines (about 9) in. long) on each page; traced odpy: at 
MS. 11294 of the Indin Office Library (see Eggeling’s 
Catalogue, pt. i, p. 40, No. 245). Date of original MS., 
Satnvat 1806 (a.p, 1749-50); date of copy, Feb, 12th, 1850, 


ua 
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Narayana’s commentary on Aévalayana’s Srauta-sitra, 

adhyayas ito vi. Complete. 
45. 

MM. 29. Cream-wove copying paper; pp. 449; size 
llin. by 8in.; Devanagari character, 11 linea on a page; 
a copy taken by means of a copying machine, of a transcript 
of a manuscript dated Samvat 1780 (4.n. 1723-24), The 
writing on this copy is faint, hardly legible in some parts. 
At the end is the note, “ Paris, 9 Juli, 1845. Caract. 
Devanag. D. 194. Copie ohne Correctur. Th. Goldstiicker.” 

Another copy of Nariyana’s commentary on the Asvala- 
yuna’s Srauta-sitra, adhy. ito vi. Complete. 


46. 

MM. 8) (B 8). Indian paper; #. 160; size 124in. by 
Stin.; excellent Devanagari writing of the sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century, 6 to 15 lines (10}in. long) on 
each page. Some leaves are mutilated at the edges, and 
some are 40 damaged by damp as to make the writing on 
them more or less blurred, Date not given, but the sge 
of the MS, may be estimated as above from its writing. 


Sankhdyana-sitra-bhagya. 


Commentary on the Saikidyana-Sraute-sitra: adhyayas ix 
(f. L7a), x (£438¢), and xi (f. 540), by Dasadarman (erroneously 
called here Dasarma and Damasarman), son of Mufija; xii 
(f. 784), by Anartiya, son of Varadatta; xiii (f. 984); xiv 
(f. 1246); xv (f. 1380); xvi (f. 160), incomplete. The text 
is not very correct, Leaves 104 and 108 are much damaged. 
This is the same work as that described in Weber's Berlin 
Catalogue, No. 107, and Eggeling'’s India Office Catalogue, 
No. 261. 

47. 


MM. 72 (B 8). Highly glazed bank paper; pp. 64; 
size Szin. by 34in.; Devanagari character, uniform and 
clear writing, 9 lines (G1 in. long). At the foot of the last 
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‘Page is the note, “Copied [probably traced ?] from the MS. 


writing. 
2 | Aésvaliiyana's Grhya-witra. 

Adhyaya i, stitrani 24 (p. 27); ii, stitrani 10 (p. 38); iti, 
slitram 11 (p.50); iv, siitrani 9 (p. 64). Fora description of 
~ the original MS. in the India Office Library, see Eggeling’s 
, Catalogue, No. 253. | 
fs 48. 
a MM, 46, Indian paper; ff. 70; size 91 in. by 3in,; 
P Devanagari character, small cursive handwriting, not very 
. clear, 12 to 15 lines (8in. long) on a page; many correc- 
: tions and marginal additions: date Salivihane Saka, 1494 
a (a-p. 1572-73). The MS. was received by Professor Max 

“ Miiller from Dr. Biihler. | 


Nard yena-eriti. 


Narayana’s commentary on Aévalayana's Grhya - stra, 
complete. Adhyayis i (f, 326), ii (f 44a), iii (f. 550), 
‘] iv (f. 79). 
Wh The leaves 35, 40, 41, and 42 are partially damaged, and 
:* the text on them is hardly legible. 4 
End: Ity= Asvatayana - Grhya - eiearana- Nardyana-vpttany | 
caturtho'dhyayah samaptak . . . Salivahana-Sake 1494, 
. Paugya-mdsd[n|targata- . . . Sihha . . Bhatta- 
| fanayena . . . puatakam Hkhitam 2. subham agin. | 
Later addition: Gangddharabhattasy =edam pu? Siitra-vrttih, 





D. Ornen Revente Works, 
.- 49. 
MM. 57 (A). European paper; #. 28 (in the original 
MS. 67 leaves); size 8% in. by 7in.; Roman character; 
Professor Max Miiller's handwriting, 16 to 21 lines on each 
_—spagre. Date of original MS., Sarivat 1710 (a.p, 1653-54). 





4 ~~ 





Roveda-Pratitakhya, attributed to Sinai 


Adhyaya I: patulani i (f. 24), ii (f 45), iti (f. 14a), iv 
(£. 15a), v (f. 9a), vil f. 10). Adhyaya IT: patalani i (f. 114), 
ii (f. 13), iii (f 14a), iv (£ U5a), v (f. lia), vi (f. 176). 
Adhyaya ITI: patalani i (f. 19a), ii (f. 206), iti (£ 21a), iv 
(f. 246), v (f, 26a), vi (f. 280). 

On the top right-hand coruer is the following note in 
the Professor's own handwriting, referring to the various 
readings found in the present copy: “ Rothe Verbess. und 
Leserten aus Ood, Chamb. 595 [Berlin Library, Weber's 
Catalogue, No. 34]. Dieser scheint die Quelle von 691 gu 
sein.” The present MS. is, therefore, a copy of Chambers 
691 (Weber's Catalogue, No. 55). 

End: Jti trilyo ‘diydyah samdptad || Préticikiya-samdptah | . 
Svasti sancat Y9O rarse eattra vat 9% Caume(P) adyeha 
avimukta-rdrénastedstaryar Ab yantarandgaragidttya-dirata- 
rdmakrsnasuta-harivrdmena lik’ itasis || 

(B) European paper; ff. 16; size 82in, by 7 in.; Roman — 
character, Professor Max Miller's handwriting, about 20 
linet u page. <A transcript of the MS. Chambers No. 714, 


of the Berlin Royal Library (Weber's Catalogue, No. 36). 


Uvata's Prdtisdkhya-bhdgya. 


End: Jt ciipdriaderydk'ydydm dnandapuracdstarya vagrata- 
putra Ucate krtau prdticdk'yal daye dditaccaturdacam patalam || 

Appended to this are sundry notes on the Pratisakhyami in 
general, with numerous extracts from them. 


aU). 


MM. 69 (A 8). Foolscap paper; pp. 46; size 72in. 
by 6in. Devanagari character, closely written, 19 to 22 
lines (44 in: long) on each page. Nineteenth century. 

Another copy of the Rtgreda Pratiéakhya, complete. 
Adhyayas i (p. 17), ii (p. 29), iii (p 46). 

On the top of the first page is the note, “Text MS. 
meum=A; E.LH.=B; Com. MS. meum=a; E.I.H.=5; 

inas. 102, al 


used by Professor Max Miiller in his edition of this work, 
Leipzig (Brockhaus), 1864, 


51, 

MM.70(B8). Parchment paper; ff. 147 (in three parts 
of f 65+ 53+ 39, separately foliated); size 13} in. by 
74in.; Devanagari character, bold writing, 12 to 16 lines 
(llin. long) on each page; date, Sarnvat 1895, Saku 1760 
(a.p. 1838-19), 

Rereda-Pratisadkhye. 
With Uvata's commentary, complete. Adhyayis I to IIT, 


or patalani i (f. 206), 1 (£ 346), iti (£386), iv (f, 505), v (£ 60a), 


vi (7, 65), vii (£ 114, separate foliation),viii (f. 21), ix (£ 33h), 
=x (f. 360), xi (f. 504), xii (f. 53a}, xiii (f. BA, separate 
foliation), xiv (f. 174), xv (f. 206), xvi (f, 274), xvii (f. 43), 
xviii (f. 384), 

According to a note on the first page in Professor Max 
Miiller’s handwriting, this MS. was presented to him by 
Dr. Ballantyne, and is the one referred to as MS. a in his 
edition of this work (Leipzig, 1864), 


2, 


MM, 32, Indian paper; ff.92; size 92 in, by 32im.; 
Devanagari character, well written, 8 lines (74 in. long) on 
each pnge. Date, Sathvat 1661 (s.n. 1604-5). Super- 
scription: ‘ M. Miller, from F. Edward Hall, 21/4/55,” 


Paiddmndyasiddhi, 


A fikd or comment on Laksmidharasiiri’s Galitapradipa, by 
his vounger brother Naganitha Pandita, son of Nimbadeva 
Pandita. Complete in 8 astnkas: i (f. 354), ii (£ 43h), 
i (£. 48a), iv (f. 530), v (f. 58a), vi (f. 76a), vii (£. 79a), 
viii (£, 92), 

Colophon ; Iti Srimatpuraé= Canirapura-nivast Sri Hari. 
Aara-carandnurdgi Sriman = Nitihadeos-punditatmaja - Naga- 


— natha- pondita-krtdydin  wea- jyestha -bhrdtr- Laksmidharasgei- 








_viracita-Galitapradipasya fikayan Padamnayasiddhau him = 
dsinkah samdptah || . . . . Samrat 1661 samaye . 
mise krsna-pakge jratipadt Soma-vdsare tad = dine likhitem scsi 
pustokam Sicvardjadhanyann. 
Saice Sivdiaye Saivasiva-desi-rasaritidhan (P) 
Lekhit=evyam paridtika Srdvane Sravandkare. 


5c, 


MM. 41. Indian paper; ff. 56; size Sin. by 3 in. ; 
Devanigari character, well written, 9 to 10 lines (about 6 in. 
long) on each page ; date, Saka 1653 (a.n, 1731-32). 


Daksindmirti-pada-carna-senkhyd. 

An enumeration of peddai and carnds in the Rgveda-samiita, 
Agtaka i (f. Se), 11 (F. 15a), 3 tii (f, 214), iv (fh 27a), v (£. 344), 
vi (f. 464), vii Cf. 490), viii (f. 56). 

The quotations from the Sambita text are accented. 

Beg.: Athdto diksindmirti-pada-varna-lakgana-paribhdsd 
rydkhydwyame ddan yad = asankhya - pada - carne - samkhya- 


ristrga-nakdrdiite’eagrhya pragrhya ma-kdra-takdra-xanikhyd 


dritive varna ehiksaran caturakgaram, ete 

End: 2tavie ca [Rv. x, 190 (1)] || Rpaka aravaga [?) || 
Samaamit [Ry. x, 191 (1)] || Cipdiiheyapadhdeada [P] ti 
Sri Daksinamartan Sri pddo = padistayant padte-rarna-sankhya- 
yan astamdgtake astamo'dhydyah || . . . . seasti fra 
Saky 1653 carse Virodhikri-ndma [| sic] saiicatsre Mdrgasirsa- 
fuddha 14 Gurauw tad=dine ida pustaker samaptari || idata 
_ pustakan pordrtham || Bhagna-prstha-kati-griech, ete. 


. 4. 

MM. a4 (A).' Bluish paper; ff. 25; Devunigari 
charucter, _elearly written, about 17 lines to : page; date, 
Bombay, Saka 1783 (a.n, 1861-62) ; sent by Dr. Bhau Daji 
from Bombay to Professor Max Miiller in 1862. 


I Re eaeeeeh te rodeence seseccinelt. For She. -Aenonapton ot She Shits 
sate tes 58, 
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Briadderata, 
Complete and fairly correct. It is a copy of a MS, 


which belonged to Dr. Bhau Daji, but not of that now in- 


the Library of the Asiatic Society, Bombay. In addition 
to the division into eight adhyiyas, subdivided into vargas 
mostly containing five dlokas, the slokas are continuously 
numbered from the beginning, total 1,281. Adhyavyai (f. 34), 
ii (f. 64), mi (f. 96), iv (f. 124), ¥ (f. 16e) wi (f. 19), vii 
(f, 226), viii (f. 25). 

On f. la: athe Brhaddevatd-prarambho'yam aati. The end 
of the seventh adhyaya (22)) is wrongly described as saatho 


 dhydyal, 


ae. 


MM.35(M). Indian paper; ff. 44; Devanagari character, 
clearly written, 9 lines on each page; date, Saka 1788 
(ap. 1866-67). On the outside top leaf (lw) is written 
in Professor Max Miiller’s hand, “Sent by Dr. Bihler, 
Sept., 1866. A copy m.o. of the same MS. from which my 
other MS. (4), likewise sent by Dr. Biihler, was taken.” 

Another copy of the Briadderata. Fairly correct. Besides 
divisions into adhyivas and vargas, the dlokis are numbered 
continuously, total 1,049 (a shorter recension than that 
of the preceding MS., MM. 34 A). Practically identical 
in numbering, mistakes, etc., with the following copy, 
MM. 36 (M 4). 

Onf la: athe Saunakiya-brhaddevaté-prarambhah, Fol. 536 
i4# blank. Adhyaya i (f 74), ti (£ 15a), iti (f. 214), iv 
(f. 28 (7)), v (£ d4a), vi (f-400), vii (f. 464), viii (f oe). 
Knd of the seventh adhyaya erroneously described as 
sagtho'diydyah., 


ir; 


56, 


MM. 36 (M6). Indian paper; # 67; Devanagari 
churacter, written somewhat rapidly but fairly clear; date, 
Saka 1767 (a.p. 1845-46), 

Another copy of the Hriaddevatd. Fairly correct. Same 
divisions and numbering of dlokas (same total, 1,049) as 
in MM. 35 (M), . 
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On the outside top leaf (1) is written by Professor Max 
Miller in red pencil, “sent to me by Biihler (present)— 
MS. M.” This MS. is identical down to minutest details 
with the Haug MS. in the Munich Library, even the date 
(as given Evy being identical. Therefore the present 
MS. and MS. M (MM. 35) are evidently copies of the MS. 
which baloased to Professor Haug (containing as it does the 
entry “ M. Haug, Poona, ll Marz, 1865), and which, after 
his death, came into the possession of the Royal Library at 
Munich. 

On f. la: otha Saunakiya-brhaddecatd-prarambhah, End. of 
the 7th adhyays, wrongly described as sasthodhydyah. 

These three MSS. (MM. 34-36) were collated by Professor _ 
Max Miller for the passages of the Briadderatd quoted by 
Sayana, also by Professor Macdonell (in 1886) for his edition 
of Sadgurugisya, for an article in the R.A.S."s Journal 
(1894, pp. 11-27), and for his forthcoming edition of the 
Brhaddevata. 

57. 

MM. 55. European paper; pp. 9; size 124 in. by Shin. ; 
Devanagari character; written in Piatease Max Miller's 
hand, sons 47 lines (3$ in. long) on each page. 

Fragment of the Briadderaté, containing the first ond 
part of the second adhyaya, down to the end of the tenth 
varga (except last line). According to Professor Macdonell, 
this appears to be a copy of the MS. in the Munich Royal 
Library. 

MM. 77 (B 8) II. Cream-wove copying paper; pp. 103; 
size 1] in. by 4 in.; Devanagari character, 5 to 6 lines 
(about 9in. long) on euch page. An impression tuken by 
means of a copying machine, of a transcript of the MS. 
1,152 in the India Office Library. On the top of the first 
page is written “Copied from MS, 1152 ELH. collat. with 
MS. 182 E.LH.” At the foot of p. 101 the same note ts 
repeated with the addition of “the last chapter is not in 
the other MS, (original copy sent to Pr. Burnouf).” 
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Katyayana's Saredaukrameni. 

‘allowed by a copy (pp. 102 and 103) of the additional 
matter found in another MS. of the same work (India Office 
MS. 986c) and not given in the present one. 

For full particulars regarding the original MSS., see 
Eggeling'’s Catalogue, Nos. 52, 53, and 59. 





59, 


MM. 42. European paper; pp. 8 (95-108, leaf 102 
Missing); size 92 in. by 34 in.; Devanigari character, 
carefully written, 6 lines (9 in. long) on each page; modern. 

A fragment of Katyayana’s Sarrdnukramani, containing 
(1) the supplementary section on the metres, copied from 
the India Office MS. 986¢ (Eggeling’s Cutalogue, No, 52); 
(2) the supplementary section giving the numbers of suktani, 
ustukiis, vargas, ctc., of the Ryreda-aumAild, transcribed from 
the India Office MS. 1,152 (Eggeling’s Catalogue, No, 53). 

On the top margin of the first or 94th page is written 
“MS. 986 adds the following, after ii sarcdaukramanika 
somdpida,”* 

At the foot of p. 101 is the note “ Copied from MS. 
1152 E.LH. (Colebr.); the last chapter is not in the 
other MS, (original copy sent to Pr, Burnouf),”’ 


60), 

MM. 65 (A 8). Yellow paper; ff. G0; size 112 in, by 
4}in.; Bengali character, neatly written, 6 lines (84 in, 
long) on each page; nineteenth century, 

Anukramanikd-ricarana by Jagannathan. Complete. For 
another copy of this work, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 58. 


61. 
_ ALM, 56. Bluish paper; ff. 76; size 13} in, by 8} in. ; 
Devanagari character, bold and well-formed writing, 14 lines 
(10 in. long) on euch page; date, Saka 1786 (a.p. 1364-65). 
Nitimatjari-bhagya, by Dyadviveda, son of Laksmidhara, 
With numerous collations from a MS. of the sume work 





(a.p. 1627-28), The present copy bas very many clerical 

Astuka i (f, 274), ii (£ 35a), iii (f, 454), iv (f 52a), v 
(f, 59h), vi (£. 664), vii (f. 70a), vin (£. 790). 

End: Asuneatd somabhisavam akurvatd purugena saha 
sakhyam sakhiteam na casti na kdmayate itt Nitimanpart 
sampirna || Srir =astw || Gajagnigivibhiimite Sake dhatary = 
anfya-krena-pakge . - . Sani -rdre sampirnd Niti- 
manjart Subhada . . . . Sake 1786 Raktdkgt-adma 
sanicateare || idan pustakam samdptam. 


Il. SAMA-VEDA. 
ti2. 

MM.71(A8). Parchment paper; #f. 359 (in two parts 
with separate foliation, 1224 237); size 144 in. by 5d in. ; 
Devanagari churacter, clear writing, although sections are 
not properly spaced out, 9 to 10 lines (11 im, long) on each 
page, Date of Pt. I Samvat 1846 (a.v. 1789-0), Pe if 
Samvat 1903 (a.p. 1846-47). - Received by Professor Max 
Miller from India in 1546. 

Siyana’s commentary on the Sdiwareda-samAitd. 

Part I, the comment on the Piirvarciku, called here 
Chanidesika-bhadaye, contains prapathakis i (f, 24a), ti (f. 494), 
iti (f. G2a), iv (f. 955), v (£. 1096), wi (f. 122a). 

Date: Seiwal 1846 Hartike mave krsne pokye pratipadd. 

Part I], the comment on Uttararcika, or, as this is called 
here, Uttaragrantha, is divided into adhyayis with sub- 
divisions into khandas. Adhy. i (£. 13d), ii (£ 260), i 
(f. Sta), iv (f 496), v (£ Gla), vi (f 706), va (£ 89a), vili 
(i. 98u), ix (€. 1100), x (f. 1285), xi (£ 1300), xii (£. 1430), 
xiti (f, Lata), xiv (i. 164a), xv (L 17la), xv (£ Isla), xvu 
(f. 188b), xviii (i. 1Se), xix (f 211b), xx (Ef 24h), xxi 
(t. 237 a). 

Several leaves such as 44, 61, 89, 156, are not in their 
right places. The text is not very correct. 


hl 


la 





Date: Sarivat 1908 Sravane krona 9 Sukra-vare aubhain 
hharati, 


tid, 
MM. 61. Tracing paper; pp, 12; size 16 in, by 24in.; 
Bengali character, 5 lines (about 11 in. long) on each page. 
A traced copy of the first kinda of the Chdndagya-manfra- 
ihasya, by Gunavisnu. | 
For a complete copy, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 280, 


HL, YAJUR-VEDA. 
tid. 

MM. 451. Tracing paper; pp. 14 (ff. 1+-Sa); size 102 in. 
by Siin.; Devanagari charueter, large clear handwriting, 
12 to 13 lines (92 in. long) on ench page ; a modern tracing ° 
of a MS, of which the date is not given. 


Montrarsddhyaye. 

This copy corresponds in every detail with that described 
uuder No, 142 (Chambers 40) in Professor Weber's Berlin 
Catalogue. The former is, therefore, most probably a tracing 
of the latter, 

fia. 

MM. 74 (A8). Indian parchment paper; ff 191 (?); 
size 105in. by 4in,; Devanagari churacter, bold writing In 
two different hands, 6 to 10 lines (about 4 in, long) on each 
page; the date Samvat 1754 («.n. 1697-98) is evidently 
that of the original MS., the present one having a more 
modern appearance. 

ijvald. 
Commentary by Haradattamisra on the Apastamha- 


| DPharmasitra, Prasniis i (f, 1014) and ii (f. 191), The 


eleven patalis into which each of the two prasnas is syb- 
divided are not clearly marked or spaced out, The text is 
not Very correct, 

Beg.: Pranipatya mahdderais Haradattena dhimaltd | dhar- 
makhyaprasnayor el sa] Kriyate erttir = iyjeala || 





# m q _ ‘ eet" ro = E. , Greer si an ae. eee 
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End: Iti Haraksuiya-dharma-pratna-vyakhydyin ehadasah 

patalah || Mukuriidi-devena likhitam saviveat 1754 Magia-vadi 8 || 
6b. 

MM.75(A8), Indian paper ; ff. 62; size fin. by 4mm. ; 


Devanagari character, fairly well written, 14 to 18 lines” 


(BLin. long) on each page; date not given, probably early 
eighteenth century. 
Haradattamisra’s Ujjeaid. 
Praéna I complete. Patalis i (f. 125), ii (f. 19a), iii (f. 254), 


iv (f. 27), v (f 88a), vi (f 354), vii (£ 870), viti (f. 41a), 
ix (f. 458), x (£, 48¢), xi (f. 52), A fairly correct copy. 


67. 

MM. 52. Bluish paper; 13; size 0in. by Tin. ; 
Devanagari character, clear and uniform writing, 18 lines 
(Sin. long) on each page. Modern. “Transcribed from 
the Tanjore MS. 3760” (Burnell’s Catalogue, p. 21). 

Hiranyokesi-satra (ie. Srauta-sittra). Prasnas xxviii (f. Ga) 
and xxix (f.13). A fairly correct copy. 


68. 


MM. 53. Bluish paper; #f. 116 (in two parts with sepurate 
foliation); size 10in. by 7Zin.; Devanagari character, clear 
and uniform writing in the same hand as that of the fore- 
going MS. (No. 67), 20 to 21 lines (54 in. long) on each page. 
Modern transcript of the Tanjore MS. No. 4,855 (Burnell's 
Catalogue, p. 21). 

Hiranyakesi-srautasiitra-eydkhyana, 

Commentary on Hiranyakesi - stitra, by Vaiichedvara, 
Prasnis I and II complete. Prasna I, patulas 1 (f. ), ii 
(f. 175), iii (€, 254), iv (f. 38a), v (E 410), vi (i. 54a), 
vii (f, 626), viii (f. 67); Il, patalis i (f. Sa), ii (f 16a), 
iii (f 21a), iv (f, 250), v (f. 30a), vi (£ 370), vir (f 45a), 
viii (f. 49). 
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60. 

MM. 73 (B8). Bluish paper; pp. 106; size 12in. by 
73in.; Devanagari character, good writing, 16 to 24 lines 
(about 57 in. long) on each page; date 1846 a.p, ? 

_ Sayana’s commentary on the Sa@ishiti-wpanisad of the 

Black Yajurveda. 

Introduction (p. 36).  Anuvakis i-(p. 42), ii (p. 44}, 
iii (p. 56), iv (p. 62), v (p. 65), vi (p. 80), vii (p. 82), 
vili (p. 89), ix (p. 93), x (p. 95), xi (p. 105), xii (p. 106), 

Date: © 9S¥y WH. 

70, 

MM. 77 (B 8) I. Cream-wove copying paper; pp. 78; 
size ll in. by 4in.; Devanagari character, 5 to 6 lines 
(about 9 in. long) on each page. An impression (rather 
faint) taken by means of a copying machine, of a transcript 
of the India Office Library MS. No. 1,510e. The letters are 
much blurred, some hardly legible. On the last page is the 
mote giving the date of transcript: “ Msc. E.LT. 1510 
(Colebrooke) ? 46 (the copy sent to Pr. Brochhaus)," 


Jyotihadstra-bhasyn, 


Somakara's commentary on the Yajur recension of the 
Jyotisa, with text. 
For further particulars, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 559. 


IV. ATHARVA-VEDA. 


71. 

MM, 60. Paper; #. 16 (11 + 5); size 8)in. by 44 in.; 
Devaniigari character, very well written, 9 lines (62 in, long) 
on each page. Modern copy. Sent to Professor Max Miiller 
by Dr. Bihler from India on Nov. 13, 1871, 

(a) tharvane amahildiaksanagranthe — cet irddhydyika- 

Adhyiyu i (f. 34), ii (f. Sa), iii (£ 76), iv (f. 11), Of, 
Weber's Catalogue, vol. i, p. 87. 


A. ' ~< 
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Beg.: Cuturniin padajatanam adm = akhyat = opasarga- 
nipdtandm, etc. 

End: Se ekapadah parihdryas ca parihdryas oa caturthaaya 
caturthah padah || y || Atharcane caturddhydyikayan eaturth 
=ddhydyah || Atharvane samnhitd-laksana-gramthe caturddhyd- 
yikd-vydkaranaim sampiernart || Grarmtha-samkhya qo || 
(b) Atharcane samhitélaksanagranthe Pratisakhya -mila- 
siitram. Complete in three prapathakas : i (f 26), it (f. 4), 
and tii (f. 5). : 

Beg.: Athito nydyddhyayannaya padrsadanm rarttayinyaman || 
paiddndm savivhitdss vidyat, 

End: Varnalopagama-hrascu-dirgha-pluta dtmane - bhasa 
porasmai-bhdsd apiyantyapiyamti(?)|| satra © || 3 || Atharvane 
Pratigakhya-iiilasitre trtiyaf prapathakeh || Atharvane 
sambita-lakeuna-gramthe Pratisakhya-miila-sitram sniipirnan, 





12. 

MM. 59. Indian paper; ff. 17; size Spin. by 4) in.; 
Tevanigari character, fuirly good writing, 7 to 8 lines (about 
6}in. long) on each page ; date, Suravat 1915 (a.p. 1858-59). 

Parisistmii, with accented Vedic quotations. Complete. 

Beg.: Prathamastake sanyain(?)|| deitiyastake pamcamadhyaye 


mandala [sic] || mabibher na ma'risyasi pari'tcd pdm 


sarcatah. oe 

End: Sari nolastu deipadeini cat'ugpade [Av. 6. 27] || 
parisisidnt savipiirndai || strat q@qy Maghe mdse deddasydm 
Tndu-vdsare tad = dine sampiirnah || 


Vv. VEDIC MANUALS, 
74. 


MM. 26. Indian paper; ff 143 (ff 99-101 missing); 


size Sin. by 4in,; Devanagari character, uniformly written, 
9-10 lines (6Lin. long) on each page; date not given, 
probably nineteenth ceutury. 





*é 
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Moantra-aajihitd. 
A collection of hymns from the Faveda-samhita, aocen ite ated 


and arranged for special use, chiefly in connectior with 
domestic rites, as may be seen from the following list of 
headings and directions, The hymns are in many instances 
only partially quoted, and are accompanied by explanatory 
notes. 

Iti purnsa-wiktam 2 iti Fisnu-siktam (f. 114); iti Famana- 
suktam (f. 16a); etdni vrsotsarge anyatrdm [sic] upayujyante 
(f.21a); idam somédya raudraii (f.210): iti trimba-decdh (f. 24a); 
iti Brhaspati-siiktam (f. 27h); iti agni-siktarm (f. 28h); itt 
suikemya-mantrah (f, 306); iti garbhadhdna-mantrah (f. 82a) 
mena bhiryd-Aydaya-sparsanaii (f. 326); eth solusitah sal = 
hom = opayuktah (f. 34a); etae = ca samdcariane anyatr = dpi 
ayusyam ili sitktena mani-kanthe (f. 34a); etad sarvatra home, 
atha simant = onnayane mantrah (f. 34); atha jdta-karma- 
mantrah (1. 34) iti dsirvidda-mantrah (£. 37h); athe abhisekah 
(f. 400) ; Hi ganapati-niktan (f. 56) ; ity = abhiéravana-siktani 
(ff. 73): 0 deratarcana-mantrah (f. 79a): ii sareato bhadra- 
mandala-derata-mantrak (f. 80b) + iti garuda-siktam (f, 82a ?); 
iti civdha-loma-mantrad (f. 136a). 

End: Priyah putrah' pitaraii priya ed sayd-patin' eukhaaia 
sitem upaspréaty =<deisrasa’ evam hai vai fen = aiidrenta 
mahdbhieken—=abhisiktasya Apatriyasya aurd ca somo ca = nyad 
=ti=naddya'm aukhovi giram tprispréaty = dresras'ah || 





74. 

MM. 54. Bluish paper; if 41; size 10 in. by 7i in; 
Devanagari character, good writing, 20 to 21 lines (5 in, 
long) on each page. A modern transcript of the Tanjore 
MS. No. 4,150 (Burnell’s Cutulogue, p. 25). 


Audgétra-prayoga, 
A portion of Siyana’s Viyiatantra-andhdnidhi. 
+3 Atha Audgatra-prayoga-prarambhah || athaudgdtra- 
prayogih || rtrg—drseyo ‘niicdna iti, eto. 


At f. 35a ends the section Midhyandinayy ‘rina, and 
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the succeeding one begins with afhu friya-satana-prayoga 
drabhyate. | . 
End: Iiérimad=rayddhirdja-parwmesvara-H. ariharardjetyddi- 
raidika-mdrga-athdpandearya ~ Sri- Sdyandedrya-krtan Yajna- 
fontrasudhdnidian Audgatrdkhyah prayogah samdptah. 
For another copy, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 377. 


74, 

MM.43. Paper; pp.71; size 84 in. by 7in.; Devanagari 
character, carefully written, 9 to 10 lines (8 in. long) on each 
page; date of copy LS17 a-p. 

Copy of MS. de la Bibl. Roy. de Paris D. 157, containing 
the Adhana on the Srauta ritual (according to Baudhayana?). 
It begins with the section Agnyadhana, followed by Madhu- 


parka (p. ix), Agnyayatana (p. x), etc., and ends with the 


Anvarambhaniyesti. 

The quotations of Vedic hymns, from p. 29 onwards, e.g. 
rdyur atari kgaayadhipatih (Av. v. 24,8), saryo' diro'dhi'patih, 
ete., are accented. . 

End: Agwer bhag'ine’ ham u® || decdndm djyapadndrn ity = dei 
bradhmana-tarpandiitam samanaie || rratarsargam nit kurydt 
\| pawrna-mdsi-yaga-paryanian fa eta agnayo paurnanidat- 
yagdnrddhdnasya kriatedt || ity =ancdrambhaniydh || paurna- 
nilsi-ydgah pratipadi karttacyah || 

Note at the foot of the last page: ‘‘ Mse, de la Bibl. Roy. 
de Paris, D. 157, Adhdénaprdranbhah 42 fol. 8, 1847." 


76. 

MM. 45; European paper; pp. 50; size 141 in, by 4 in. ; 
Devaniigari and Roman characters ; modern. 

Chandas-sitra of Panini’s Grammar, translated and ex- 
plained by Professor F. Max Miller. 

lieg. LectureI ; Sitra 1, Chaiidasi punarcasvor-ekavacanam || 
i, 2, 61 (1, 2, 4, 1). “The singular number is sometimes 
euployed in the Veda to express a dual object,” ete. 
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ia End: Siitra 33. Chavidasyrdavagrahat [viii, 4, 26] 
followed by the translation, ete., and examples ending with 
“firdhea i su nah” (Rv. T. 36, 13). 





Vis 
MM. 76 (BS). Highly glazed bank paper: pp. 158 
(ff. 80 of the original MS,); size LlLin. by 4in.; Deva- 
nhigari character, good and clear writing, 11 lines (8 in. long) 
on each page; a tracing of the India Office Library MS, 
No, 2,376. 
Unddirritti, 





Commentary on the Unadisiitra, by Ujjvaladatta, sur- . 
name dajali, See Eggeling’s Catalogue, No. 652, 

78. | 

MM. 78 (B8). Highly glazed bank paper: pp. 88; ' 


: aLZe | 102in. by Sin; Devanagari character, very good 7 
pe writing, about 16 to 21 lines on a page; copied by Pandit | 
Visnusarman of Bombay in a.p. 1835. fl o 
Vararuci's Prikrta-prakdsa with Bhimahicirya’s com- 
mentary. Complete in twelve chupters. - 


79. 
? | MM. 44. Bluish paper; pp. 115; size 12in. by 8in.; 
- Devunagari and Panjabi characters, bold writing; modern, 
, A Sanskrit grammar, contaming only the parts treating 
r of the alphabet and the euphonie combinations (saijad and 
fl en written in Sanskrit and Paiijabi(?) by Veikatarama 
Sti. 


. VIL. PHILOSOPHY. 
fu! SO, 
MM. 64 (A8). Indian paper; ff. 30; size 9in. by 4 in. ; 
Devanagari character, clumsily written, 8 to 10 lines (7 in. 


* long) on each page. Date not given, probably egohtae: 
ceian : probably eighteenth 


. 
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Robhasya (in verse) by Anandatirtha. Complete. 
End: Jf Srimad-Anandatirtha-bhagavatpadacdrya-viracitam 
rgbhdsyan samdptan. 
The MS. is full of corrections. | 
There is another complete copy of this Vedantic work 
of the Dvaita sect in the British Museum (Or. 2,714). 
Regarding the author, who died in Saka 1119 (a-p. 1197-98), 
larkar’s Report, 1882-83, pp. 16-19 


and his works, see Bhandark: 
and 202-205. 





81. 

MM. 49. Tracing paper; pp. 59; size 10din. by 4}in.; 
Devanagari character, good writing, 10 lines (83 in. long) on 
each page; a traced (?) copy of MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
Date of original MS. not given. 

The Sandifya-éata-skériya-bhdsya by Svapnesvara. Com- 
plete. The verses are numbered 100 continuously. Adh- 
yaya I Ahnika, i(p. 10), ii (p. 17); IL1 (p. 29), 11 (p. 48); 
{L, i (p. 52), ii (p. 59). A fairly correct copy. 


VII. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
5 Be, 

MM, 58. European paper; pp. 33; size 8 in. by 6h in. ; 
Roman and Devanagari characters in Professor Max Maller’s 
hand; language, Latin and Sanskrit. 

“Libri Vedici ex collectione Wilsoniana,’’ being the 
beginning of a catalogue of the Vedic MSS. in the Wilson 
collection of the Bodleian Library. 
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Ant. XXTI.—Further Notes on the MSS, of the Turki Text 
of Babar's Memoirs. By Anwerre 8. Bevertnae. 


Fok convenience of reference, the following list of MSS. 
which have existed or do exist is reproduced from the 
J.R.AS,, July, 1900 :— 


Babar’s autograph MS. 
Khwiija Kilan’s MS. 
(Hamayun’s transcript.) 
Elphinstone MS, 
British Museum MS. 
India Office MS. (Bib. Leydeniana). 
Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. 
Mysore MS. (‘Tipiti’s). 
Bibliotheca Lindesiana MS. 
Hyderabad MS. 
XI. St. Petersburg University Library MS. 

XAT. St. Petersburg Foreign Office M8. 
AIT]. St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum MS. (Senkovski). 
XIV. Bukhara MS. 

XV. Nazar Bay Turkestiini MS. 


siege 


IV. Elphinstone MS. 

What I hove learned of this text since July 1900, 
increases regret for its disappearance.’ For by @ curious 
coincidence it would seem to have been used, not only by 
Dr. Leyden for his English translation, but also for the two 


* In Notes, J.BA.8., zaly, 1900, p. 454, reference is made to anu 
manuscript collection in the Advocates’ Library. I have now nscertained that 
this sone of ocetly acquired Scotch MSS8., and thet it does not include any 
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Persian versions, i.¢., that of Mirza Payanda Muhammad 
and Muhammad Quli, finished 1586, and that reputed to be 
by ‘Abdu-r-rahim Mirza and presented to Akbar in 1590. 

This supposition rests on the following points of identical 
content or gap :— 

(1) The Elphinstone has lost the concluding part of a.n. 
908. This is given both in No. X and No. XTT. 

The seore of Persian MSS. which I have examined and 
also the regal Ulwar copy which Mr. Beveridge has seen, 
all lack this same part. Piyanda Hasan’s version, moroover, 
contains the identical scribe’s note which Dr. Leyden has 
translated and commented on. (Mems., 122.) 

(2) The Elphinstone does not contain the full account of 
Hindal’s adoption which is in No. XII, and with brief 
omission in No, X. Nor do the Persian MSS. contain it 

(3) The Elphinstone contains the “ shaving passage ” 
signed by Humayiin. (Cf. J.R.AS., July, 1900.) I¢ is 
not in No, X or in No, XII. 

It oceurs in every one of a score of reputed ‘Abdu-r-rahim 
versions. Piyanda Hasan does not include the chapter in 
which it might occur. 

(4) The Elphinstone does not contain the account of the 
[Indian revenues (4.1. 932). Nor does any one of o score of 
Persian MSS. This is in No. X and No, XII. 

Other less important points of identity could be mentioned, 
but the four cited suffice, when taken with Mr. Erskine’s 
statement that the Elphinstone contains two marginal notes 
made by Humiiyiin, to establish a probability that the 
Elphinstone was Humayiin’s own book, and the very MS. 
used for the two Persian translations made under Akbar. 

Without seeing the Elphinstone so as to be sure that 
Humaytin’s notes are truly marginal and autographic, 
and are not merely interpolations, one cannot go beyond 
“ probability ” in the matter, but support is given to the 
probability by two other circumstances. (1) No Persian 
text reproduces the amratpAu? note. (Mems., 329 n.) Had 
it been interpolated in the text and not marginal, it would 
have been copied with the rest (cf. infra on this note). 


Mss, OF TURKI OF BABAR’S MEMOIRS. 656 


(2) No other Turki text which has the characteristics of the 
Elphinstone in notes and /acnna has come to light. It 1s 
easy to understand tatters and tears in Humayiin’ ~ tb derds 
because it was subjected to much hard travel—one story 
of its loss and recovery is historical—it will have gone where 
the royal exile went; the date of the “shaving passage” is 
that of the stay in Kabul (cir. 1553) before the Restoration, 

It is not easy to understand why the Persian translations 
were made only from an incomplete Turki text. But there 
is the fact. The scribe of the Elphinstone, if one may judge 
from the translation, has not made any lament over gaps 
excepting the one of 908 n. This silence allows a con- 
jecture (a) that he knew of the existence in Babar’s work of 
the missing portion, and that he was aware the gap was caused 
by lost pages; (4) that he acquiesced in some other /acwna in 
the narrative, because they were left blank by Babar; and (¢) 
that some of the /acune found by Leyden and Erskine in the 
Elphinstone have been caused by loss of pages subsequent. to 
the Persian translation. 

Although I have not been able to trace the Elphinstone 
MS.. [ have found, in Persian, a passage it contained, ie. the 
amratphel note (Mems., 329 n.), which Mr. Erskine attributes 
to Humayon. This is bound up in one of Mr. Erskine’s 
volumes of manuscript remains (B. M. Add. 26,605, p. 88). 
It is not, either in this copy or in Mr. Erskine’s English 
reproduction, in any way authenticated as Humaytn, His 
“shaving note” is signed Aerara-hu Muh. Humayun (Mems * 
404; cf. Notes, J.R.A.8., July, 1900). The expression in it 
“dar zamin-i-ma” shows it to be a royal entry, but its non- 
appearance in the Persian translation and its disrespectful 
tone, so unlike that of the first note in which Humaytin 
speaks ais i father, suggest that it is Jahangir’s or perhaps 
Shih-jahan 








XK. Hyderdiid MS. (Library of the late Sir Salar Jung). 


Tt was my good fortune to hear of this valuable MS. 
through Mr. Beveridge, and I have now had an opportunity 
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of examining it, an advantage I owe to the kind help of 
Shameu'l-‘ulama Sayyid ‘Ali Bilyrdwi. For it is the 
first complete Turki text of the Babar-ndma (Tasuk-i-habari) 
which I have found existing “under the fag,” and equalling, 
if not excelling, the St. Petersburg texts! No public 
library in England or in India owns a MS. that approaches 
it for completeness; of the two St. Petersburg MSS, which 
carry the narrative down to A.H. 956 (Mema., 425), ie. 
No. XI and No. XII, it is distinetly superior to the latter, 
as being oriental and a good text, and at least the equal 
of No. XI, concerning which some details have not reached 
me which would allow closer comparison. It may be the 
equal of the renowned Bukhara MS., but of this text only 
the high reputation is known, a reputation fully established 
in India amongst the early workers on the Pdbar-ndima in 
the nineteenth century, when there was talk amongst 
Elphinstone, Leyden, and Erskine of obtaining a copy 
from it. 

No. X measures 7+ inches by 4 inches; is bound in red 
leather, gold-lined; has been rebound; and has been worm- 
eaten both before and since the rebinding. It contains 
S82 folios, and on each page are 14 lines. It is written 
in Nastaliq and by two hands, neatly and without appearance 
of haste, but the concluding pages are less neat and less 
leisurely than the great bulk of the work. There is no 
adornment of any kind in the MS.; there is no distinction 
in the handwriting such as marks the beautiful Turki Tinh 
(4.0, 1629-30) and its Persian rendering (a.m. 1638-9) of 
‘Ali'l-kashmiri. Mr, Alexander G. Ellis estimates the data 
of its transcription as being about a.v. 1700. The quality of 
the paper precludes the sixteenth century. 

The obverse of the first folio of the MS, is inscribed with 
Kitab-i-babar-ndma ba zaban-i-turki; with an Arabic press- 
mark (?) in pencil, “3-16”; an ink entry in English, 


' TD have collated it with Leyden and Erskine—poge by page, rein the 
nivans Grace of L. = E. enclose gen (one pare) of ie the aterare belt 
MOTEL Lena, W the exer mA, rroa aval « a ae | 
need grain bes p arge aud small, mentioned in. the tent, 
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“3.R. 35, which is remarkably like Mr. Erskine’s writing 
of about the same date (B.M. Add. 96,605); and one in 
Raqam— pencilled and deleted —“ 35.” On the reverse 
of the Inst folio is scribbled what may be Hafiz. 

On the page bearing the title there appears also a seal, and 
this is impressed again on the last page of the text. It is 
that of the father or grandfather of Sir Salar Jung, an oblong 
with the inscription Muniru'i-mulh, s.H. 1206 (av. 1791). 
The second impression has been made in the space between 
the end of a.H. 935 and the beginning of a.x. 956, but 
nothing as to the date of transcription can be inferred from 
this interpolated’ position, because spaces similar to this one 
occur at the end of other years. 

Under the lining-paper of the boards are sheets inseribed, 
as Mr. Blumhardt has kindly informed me, with shopkeepers’ 
accounts in the commercial Nagari of Central India, of date 
about a.p. 1800, This date agrees with that on the seal, and 
is probably the approximate date of acquisition by Sir Salar 
Jung's ancestor, and of the repair and rebinding of the book. 

The text opens with a plain bismillah, and, like the 
Elphinstone, but varying from Kehr, with the words, 
“Tn the month of Ramzan.” Even a cursory examination 
has shown me that its variants in proper names are usetul 
both biographically and orthographically. Moreover, it 
gives in pure Turki some pussages which are corrupt and 
alloyed, or pieced out with Persian in Kehr's text. It 
contains all that Leyden and Erskine gathered from the 
Elphinstone and their two Persian MSS., and over and above 
this, the concluding portion of a.#. 908, the longer account 
of Hindal’s adoption, several short passages which are omitted 
in the Memoira and the Persian sources, und the revenue 
account of India, set down, moreover, by an Oriental. 

No. X is a veritable trowraille, Its excellence and rarity 
claim reproduction in facsimile, since there are so very few 
texts of equal merit and volume that Babar’s book might 
easily be lost for ever. At the present time Ilminski's 
imprint, the reproduction of a western and defective text, 1s 
only to be purchased as a rarity ; and there is no complete 
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Turki text accessible to students either in England or India. 
As is known to many of his friends, the late Mr. John 
Beames occupied the closing months of his life with work on 
the Bdlar-ndma, but there was no Turki text of critical value 
for his use more accessible than in St. Petersburg. He had 
heard with pleasure of the excellence of the Hyderabad, and 
I had hoped to enable him to use it, even in his invalid 
retirement, by « photographic reproduction which I desire to 
CHITy out. 

Every MS. has its points of human interest. Here is one 
in No. X, a minor matter, but showing « thought of the 
seribe. Sultan Ahmad Mirza is said by Babar to have had 
three daughters by Pasha Begam, but particulars are given 
of one only, the eldest. This silence as to the others seemed 
fo me as unnatural as it was inconvenient, because one of the 
anonyma was, I believed, a wife of Babar. Now I find from 
No. X that its scribe, like myself, thought some further 
particulurs were needed, for he has left a blank space where 
they should come in. (Cf. Memoirs, 30: No, A, f. 272.) 

Here is another and somewhat similar point. Mr. Erskine 
i8 fully borne out by No. X in his supposition (Mems,, 230, 
l. 4 and n.) that Babar may have omitted the name which is 
missing here, for No, X (#114) has a space of about inch 
where it should come in. There is another instance of this 
expectancy on the scribe’s part that something would 4ll the 
blank.. Or possibly in both cases the royal Writing was 
illegible. 

A curious little variant, which may be due to recon- 
sideration on Babar's own part, is contained in the narrative 
of Hindal’s pre-natal adoption by Maham. Kehr has a lon g 
account of this, and includes in it a quaint taking of omens 
as to the sex of the coming child. No X has the same 
account, minus the casting of the fates, 

Neither of Humiyiin'’s notes occurs in No. X, which nt 
the point where the Elphinstone contains the “shay 
passage runs on from “Rahmat piade" to the “sun in 
Aries.” As has been already said, these notes appear in no 
Turki text examined by me, exeept the Elphinstone. There 









consideration here, for it is not known to us to be Humaytin’s, 

and it occurs only in the Elphinstone so far as we know. 

But the first of the notes attributed to Humayin, the 
“shaving passage,” is of great interest in the genealogy 
of the Turki and Persian texts. It divides them into two 
branches, the Elphinstone and its descendants in Persian, 

- and (as a minimum) the Kehr, with Ilminski’s imprint and 
its French descendant, and the Hyderabad. 








Ennuata i Notes, Jury, 1400, 


p. 450, L 4, BM. 16,628. Read 2016. 

P- 400, l, a, Bodl. 405. Read DSh. 

p. 455. The 1.0. wumber of the Tizuk-i-kibori here given os No, 175, 
This ia p mixinke; it should be No, 214 passim (Ethé’s Cut). 















CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Successor or Duva Raya I. oF VIJAYANAGARA. 


London, 
June 7, 1902. 


Dear Proresson Ruys Davins,—In his highly interesting 
book ‘A Forgotten Empire” (London, 1900), Mr. R. Sewell 
has dealt with the history of the kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
one of the most powerful empires that ever existed in India, 
In the lucid way which distinguishes all hia works he hos 
succeeded especially in throwing new light on the reign of 
Deva Raya II. There cannot be the slightest doubt now 
that this king began to reign in the year A.D. 1419, and 
died about 1443 or 1444. As regards his successor things 
ate not quite so clear. Sewell says (p. 80), “ that at 
present it looks as though there had been a Deva Raya II. 
reigning from a.p. 1444 to 1449, but this point cannot as 
yet be settled.” 

May I draw your attention to a passage in the work of 
Kallinatha, the celebrated commentator on the Samgita- 
Ratnakara of Saragadeva. Kallinatha’s work is entitled 
Kalinidhi, and has been edited by Pandit Mangesh Ram- 
krishna Telang in the Anandaérama Series (Poona, 1897). 
In the introduction to his commentary, after having described 
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the country in which he is living, our author continues 
(v. 6-9) :— 


Bhogisthita bhogavati ca nityam suparvaramya divijasthaliva | 
puriha vidyinagari cakisti tungatarangair abhitah 
pavitra || 6 || 
Etim asti prasastapratibhatamukutaprotaniryatnaniryad- 
ratnajyouhpravalavanamanacatulatopatapapratapah | 
karnataghatalaksmicaranaparilasatpaurusotkarsasali prau- 
dhah sridevarajo vijayanrpasuto yadavaniim varenyah || 7 || 
Visvambharabbagyakriavatarastasyasti putro yasasd pavitrah | 
samgitusihityakalasy abbijiah prat@pavin immadideva- 
rayah!' || § || 
Sudharmeva sabha yasya samullasikaliadhara | 
gandharvaganepambhira vidyadharavinodini || 9 || 





I translate these verses without regard to the double 
meaning of some of the words :— 

6, Hesting upon the serpent, ever teeming with pleasures, 
beautiful in the happy distribution of its various parts, like 
unto a heavenly abode, shines yonder brightly the town of 
Vidyanagara,* purified on all sides by the waves of the Tuiga, 

7. It was ruled by Praudha Devaraja, the son of king 
Vijaya, the beat of the race of the Yddavas, a hero whose 
incomparable valour, by vanquishing Karnita, rose wp even 
unto the feet of Laksmi. In trembling glitter shone his 
majesty’s crown of light—a radiance reflected from the gems 
in the diadems of lis noble adversaries—aa they bowed before 
him in submission. 

8. Pratapa Immadi Devariya was his son, In him was 
incarnate the welfare of the whole world. Steeped in glory, 
he was moreover deeply learned in the arts of rhetoric und of 
music. 

9. His audience hall wus like unto the hall of the gods, 
radiant as the full moon, thronged with the choivest singers, 
graced even with the presence of the Vidyadharas, 


) The reading of the manuscript G is the correct one, 
* About the two different names af the town sce Sewell, Lo., p. 19 and n. Pe 
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In these verses it is expressly stated that Prataps Immadi 
Deva Riya was the son of Deva Raya II., and the grandson 
of Vijaya. Further, he bears all the titles of a king, and to 
him, as to his patron and protector, Kallinatha is applying. 
Therefore Deva Raya II. must have ascended the throne 
after the death of his father, and must have been reigning 
when Kallinatha wrote his commentary. This statement is 
corroborated by an inscription found at Conjeeveram, dated 
a». 1449, and published by Hultzsch (South Indian In- 
scriptions, i, 110). It records a grant by a king called Vira 
Pratapa Praudha-Immadi-Deva Raya: his name is exnotly 
the same as that ascribed to him by Kallinatha. I therefore 
think we are not only able but even obliged to assume that 
there must have been a Deva Raya III. reigning from a.n. 
1444 till at lenst 1449. 

As to the inscription found at Sravane Belgola, dated «.p. 
1446 and published by Kielhorn (Ind. Ant., xxv, 346), which 
relates to the death of a Pratapa Deva Rays, I am as little 
able to say anything as Sewell. That this inscription arouses 
suspicion on account of the remarkable style of its writing, 
Sewell has already pointed out. 

Concerning the inscription, dated a.v, 1476-77 and 
mentioned by Sewell (L.c., p. 97), in which a Praudha Deva 
of Vijayanagara occurs, it may not be quite impossible that 
it relates also to our Deva Raya III. We have, it is true, 
inscriptions which show that the other two sons of Deva 
Raya Il. were on the throne, the one, Mallikarjuna, about 
ap. 1452-82, the other, Viripaksa 1, about 1470. But 
either three brothers were reigning at the same time (which 
would not be impossible, considering the great extension of 
the kingdom), or, in consequence of the tempests and troubles 
which followed the death of Deva Raya IL., the three brothers 
were struggling for the throne, and reigned at different times 
according to their chunging fate. 

However this may be, it cannot be doubted that a Deva 
Riya IIT, a son of Deva Raya I1., was in existence, and 
reigned from a.p, 1444 till at least 1449.—Yours very traly, 


R. Smi0n, 
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Puooxnfriave AsnamiTe (DrIALecTE DU Haut - AnNam). 


Par L. Capiére, de la Société des Missions Etrangéres | 


i Paris. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1902.) 


This appears as volume iii of the Publications de i’ Boole 
Frangaise d'Extréme- Orient, 0 series which promises to 
add so much to our knowledge of the language and 
antiquities of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. French Indo- 
China comprises, it is hardly necessary 10 AY, the old 
countries of Tonkin, Annam (Cochinchina), and Cambodia. 
The Annamese language, which extends from the southern 
border of China to the frontier of Cambodia, is divided 


ito three dialects: (1) the dialect of Tonkin, with its. 


capital at Hanoi; (2) the dialect of Upper Annam (Hawt- 
Annam), with its capital at Hue; and (3) the dialect of 
Lower Annam (Bas-Annam), with its eapital at Saigon. 
It is the second of these three dialects, the phonology of 
which is studied here by M. Cadiére, who uses the term 
Haut-Annam, instead of the Haute-Cochinchine of the last 


century, the latter being now, he says, almost obsolete. He — 


adda: “T have chosen the title Dialecte du Haut-Annam, 
intending the expression to be taken generally as meaning 
the dialect spoken from Tourane to Vinh. Similarly, by 
Dialecte du Bas-Annam, I intend generally that which ia 
spoken to the south of Tourane, os far as Cambodia; and 
by Diatecte dw Tonkin, that which is spoken in the Tonkinese 
delta. With regard to the pronunciation of the city of 
Hué and of the Court, I have left that for subsequent 
consideration, on aocount of the small extent of country 
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over which it prevails, from its character which appears 
to me to be comparatively recent, and besides because it was 
worthy of separate treatment,” 

The ground being thus defined, the author further eon- 
tracts its limits by explaining that his work is purely 
phonetic, and that he will not occupy himself, for the 
moment, either with vocabulary or with syntax, both of 
which are left to be treated apart, The book is divided 
into three parts, the first of which treats of vowel changes, 
the second of transformations of consonants, the third of 
modifications of tone. Changes of tone are at least as 
important as those of vowels or consonants, if not more so, 
in languages of Eastern Asia. Certain peculiarities of minor 
importance relating to the phonology of the dialect are 
relegated to an appendix. 

The author, fearing that his method might give rise to the 
supposition that there was a certain known mother language, 
with dialecta derived from it of which the degree of filiation 
was established, deprecates this idea, and is more inclined 
to admit, for the nonee, that the modern subdivisions of 
the language of Annam are the result of the simultaneous 
development of different dialects whose origins aro unknown 
to us, still less their relative distances from a primitive 
mother tongue. Such terms he employs only for convenience, 
and they must not be taken in the precise and absolute sense 
which they have in Western languages, the descent of which 
ia perfectly established. 

M. Cuadiére compares the sino-annamite pronunciation of 
Chinese characters with that of modern Chinese dialects, 
and says justly that further study, methodically prosecuted, 
of the comparative grammar of the two countries will throw 
more light on the origin of the language of Annam and 
its phonetic clemente, It may be of interest to note the 
dictionaries used by him in his researches, which Are : 
INetionarium annamitico-iatinum, editum n J. I, ‘Taberd. 
Serampore, ex typis Marshman, 1838.—Dictionnesre annamite- 
Jrangais, Ton Dinh (Saigon), Imprimerie de |g Mission, 
1878.— Dictionnaire ennamite-francai, par J. F. M. Genibrel, 
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missionnaire apostolique. Tbid,, 1895.—Dictionarium sinicum 
et iatinum, auctore P. §. Couvreur, 8. J. Ho Rien Fou, ex 
missione catholica, 1892.— A Chinese Dictionary in the 
Oantonese Dialect, by E. J. Eitel. Hongkong, 1877. 

The first part of the book, devoted to vowel changes, is 
divided into two sections, the first section including such 
changes as are common to all languages, the second those 
peculiar to Annam called yoluntary modifications, in which 
vowels are conventionally changed to avoid pronouncing the 
name of a grand personage, of the tutelary spirit of a village, 
of a deceased ancestor of the speaker, etc. Such conventional 
changes are confined to the vowels of syllables, neither 
consonants nor tones ever being modified for the purpose. 
Tones are of first importance in Annamese words; as an old 
French missionary wittily expresses it; “Ne dites pas le 
mot, mais faites l’acoent; cela sulfit, vous serez compris.” 
Tones are not pronounced in the same way in Upper 
Annam as in Cochinchina and in Tonkin; and the difference 
is declared to be greater hetween Hué and Saigon than 
between Hué and Hanoi. ‘There are six tones in all, 
which are described in detail in the third part of the 
book, and graphically represented there by lines drawn 
upon a musical scale. 

This is hardly the place for a minute analysis of the 
manifold phonetic changes characteristic of the dialect ‘of 
Upper Annam. ‘To those interested in the subject the book 
is available for u lucid and scientific exposition, presented 
with the clearness that distinguishes French scholarship. 


&. W. B. 


Arias Axcaforociave pe L'Ixno-Cains. Monuments du 
Champa et du Cambodge. Par le capitaine E. Luner 
pe Lazyowavites. (Publications de l’école franeaise 
d’extréme orient.) (Paris: Leroux, 1901.) 

Further India, or, as it ia now generally called, Indo-China, 
is in many respects the reflex and counterpart of India 
proper. On its soil, amongst an indigenous population of 
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mixed and alien origin, the Hindu civilization, imported in 
the early years of our era (or possibly even a few centuries 
earlier), struck root and flourished, underwent a peculiar 
development in adapting itself to local circumstances, and 
has left remarkable traces of its existence in a relatively 
large number of buildings, now for the most part in ruins, 
some of which are among the most magnificent specimons of 
architecture that Asia has produced. 

The temples and palaces of Camboja rank second to none 
as regards the grandeur of scale and richness of detail 
displayed in their construction. Rediscovered, so far as the 
European world is concerned, within the memory of men 
still living, they have attracted the attention of archeologists 
and architects by their antiquity and their highly artistic 
character, while the imagination is struck by the juxta- 
position of such noble works with the sordid huts which 
suffice for the degenerate descendants of the mighty race 
that constructed them, and with the waste swamps and 
jungles by which they are surrounded. 

The remains of the Cham architecture, though by no means 
on of level with those on Camboja, present, on g@ amaller 
scale of grandeur and with less perfection of detail, somewhat 
similar features. Both owe their inspiration largely to 
Indian models, and each miy be taken to represent the 
highest artistic achievement of the race, @ race In each case 
of alien origim, led into the paths of a civilization by Indian 
Influence, 

The sphere of this influence has undergone a notable 
contraction since the period when most of these works were 
constructed ; it has been steadily suffering from the encroach. 
ments of the neighbouring Chinese civilization, which in the 
hands of the Annamese has spread from Tongking down 
the whole of the east coast of Indo-China, and has absorbed 
# large section of the territory that was formerly, in a sense, 
part of India. Moreover, the artistic inspiration has almost 
died out in these regions, and it is as illustrations of -an 
irrevocable past and a departed splendour that these remains 
have for us a somewhat melancholy interest, 
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The present volume is a summary record of these 
monuments so far as French Indo-China is concerned, 
wherein they are classified first, with a short description of 
each, under the respective administrative divisions in which 
they are situated, and afterwards in an alphabetical list, 
with an indication of their positions on the several maps 
which the volume contains. These are five in number, viz., 
Northern and Southern Annam (for the Cham monuments), 
Northern and Southern Camboja (for the Cambojan ones), 
and a gencral map, on u smaller scale, of Eastern Indo- 
China, which, besides giving the position of the areas 
respectively covered by the other sheets, contains the 
situation of certain remains in the Laos country not 
included in them. 

The items enumerated amount to between three and 
four hundred, and, of course, vary in importance from 
- relatively insignificant remains of small isolated buildings 
to the wonderful specimens of palatial architecture already 
referred to. The work is confined to the remains which 
owe their inspiration to Indian influences, and expressly 
excludes the architecture of Annamese and Chinese origin, 
It is to be observed that, in sense, it is incomplete, as 
it necessarily does not include the architectural remains 
lying outside the sphere of French influence, while a great 
part of the old Cambojan territories is now included in 
the kingdom of Siam (which, indeed, contains the finest 
of the Cambojan remains). ‘The authorities have, however, 
been well advised to publish the results of their researches 
without waiting for their problematical completion at some 
uncertain future date. 

An introduction by the author gives some information as 
to the administrative divisions under which the classification 
is made, the system of transcription adopted, and the 
meanings of certain frequently occurring native names. 
A preface by the director of the Eoole frangaise d'Extréme- 
Orient, under whose auspices the work appears, draws 
attention to the importance of the subject and to the 
amount of hard work which the compilation of the present 
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summary has involved. This last is obvious on the face 
of it, and it is clearly of the highest importance that these 
interesting monuments should be completely enumerated 
and accurately located. A good many of them have been 
described and illustrated elsewhere, but much remains to 
be done in this direction also; and it is to be hoped that 
in course of time a complete record of them will be made, 
which will enable their artistic value to be more generally 
appreciated than can be said to be the case at present. 


OC. O. Bracpen. 


Transtation From Unpu ror Apvanxcep Sruvents, being 
fifty Urdu passages with Introduction, Notes, and 
Translation by C. M. Mutvany, M.A, B.Litt., Professor, 
Queen’s College, Bennres. (Allahabad: The Indian 


Presa.) 


Professor Mulvany, of Queen's College, Benares, has 
found time among his other duties to write a manual to 
assist his pupils in their English studies, Fifty extracts 
ure given in Urdu, and of these a model English version 
is offered, with such grammatical notes as explain the 
variations between the two languages. It has often been 
seen that the trained philologist can show his special skill 
in whatever language, rich or poor in structure, dignified 
or undignified, which may be submitted to him. We might 
guess from his brilliant Oxford career that Professor Mulvany 
was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar. We cordially 
endorse all that he says of the value of a training in these 
languages. Donaldson, the Cambridge scholar, recommends 
in one of his books that a man about to translate 9 piece 
of prose into Latin should first read a corresponding piece 
in Latin, and on p. 4 Mr. Mulvany suggests that the same 
practice should be followed with English classics, We are 
afraid that natives can never be taught to shape their ideas 
in the English fashion, nor do we believe that any man 
ean think in a language not his own, but Mp Mulvany 
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rightly hopes that by reading English prose, which has 
become saturated with Greek and Latin literature, the 
native tendency to bombast may be checked, The severity 
of the classics has assisted the seriousness which is natural’ 
to Englishmen. Here we are in direct opposition to the 
mobile and loquacious Asiatic. The remarks of Newman 
quoted by our author are very much to the point. We 
wish this excellent little work all possible success. 

Mr. Mulvany is evidently quite alive to the errors 
commonly made by Indian students in translating from 
their mother tongue into English, and in English composition, 
and the rules and hints he provides for the guidance of those 
who speak Urdu are all that could be desired in respect of 
clearness and simplicity. We fail, however, to understand 
why the words aisi ko’i tadbir, on p. 8, may not be trans- 
lnted literally ‘some such plan.’ And we do not think 
Mr. Mulvany would be, under any circumstances, justified 
in rendering the word Ad! (p. 7) by the English ‘ method.’ 
Again, on p. 13, we find agar dp bhi apnd-ko apné hath-se 
méarnd kare to bhi kya hogd, where apnd-ke should be apne-ko, 
and mdrad appears to be a misprint. Such errors, however, 
are few, and do not detract from the numerous excellences of 
the work. We would particularly draw attention to the 
rules on (1) the use of the personal pronouns; (2) questions; 
(3) indirect speech; (4) the infinitive: these are perpetual 
stumbling-blocks to an Indian student. We congratulate 
Mr. Mulvany on the excellence of his work, and trust we 
may regard this little book ss but the first instalment of 
what he intends to give us. We would suggest, however, 
that he should give a little more attention to Arabic. Even 
uw little Arabic would be found useful im his Urdu studies, 
and would serve to show that the corrupt English form 
Aladdin (i.e. ‘ald’wd-din, ‘the nobility of the religion’) 
cannot be derived from the Arabic epost! (if such 
a compound be possible), and that adu'/-Aasan and muzhatu’l 
arwih should be written apo lgil and cutlass, nat 
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Novventes Recuercurs sux tes Cuams. Par Antoine 
Canaron. (Publications de l'école francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, vol. ii.) pp. 215. (Paris: Leroux, L901.) 

This is a valuable contribution to our acanty store of 
knowledge concerning a highly interesting people. The 
Chams, who once constituted the considerable kingdom of 
Champa (Campa or Muahacampa), whose metropolis Balonga 
is mentioned by Ptolemy, and whose grentness and outward 
muegnificence are attested by Hiuen Thsang and Mareo Polo, 
occupied for « dozen centuries or more a unique position 
as the eastern outpost of Indian civilization on the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Theirs was the borderland where that form of clvi- 
lixation struggled with its mighty rival and neighbour, 
the Chinese civilization represented by the Annomese, to 
which it yielded only after a succession of gallant but 
unavmling struggles. Shorn, one by one, of its outlying 
northern provinces, reduced after each defeat by successive 
annexations to a emaller sphere of action, the ferce but 
intermittent flame of the Cham national spirit, inherited 
from a Malayan ancestry, repeatedly burst out afresh and 
for a time seemed to retrieve these loases. In the end, 
however, the stolid persistence and harder stamina of the 
northern race prevailed over the fiery ardour of the south, 
and after the final fall of Cham national independence in 
1471, the Annamese gradually ground the remnants into 
submission. 

At the present day their descendants ure little more 
than the shadow of a name; the glory of their splendid 
past is well-nigh forgotten, and the race is represented in 
its ancient seats by a few groups of poverty-stricken village 
communities; while the emigrant Chams who have settled 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Camboja, though more 
Prosperous than their cousins of Annam, are even more out 
of touch with the old traditions of their race. At some 
period which is not clearly defined, probably about the 
fifteenth century, a portion of the nation was converted 





to Islam, and among the Cambojan Chams that religion is 
now universal. Among the Chams of Annam, Hinduism of 
a sort still lingers on, mixed with elements of mdigenous 
origin; and here, too, there are some followers of the: 
Prophet, but their notions appear to be very far removed 
from the orthodoxy of the schools of Mecca. Their imams, 
though occasionally possessing more or less corrupt copies 
of the Koran, are unable to read Arabic, and can only repeat 
a few traditional formule, It may, however, be doubted 
whether they are Shiites, os the author of the work under 
review seems inclined to suppose: a priori it is far more 
probable that, like most of their Malayan cousins, they are 
nominally Sunnis of the School of Shat‘. 

It is, however, the Hinduism of the Chams that for 
historical reasons has the best claim upon our regard, and 
here we have a most valuable contribution to the study 
of that religion, or, perhaps one should rather say, of 
what now represents it among the remnants of the Cham 
race. A very full account of their divinities, their priests 
and priestesses, their ceremonies and observances on special 
occasions, together with a large number of texts of the 
hymns, prayers, and ritual employed, make up the bulk of 
this volume. Only those who have themselves attempted 
to record the fragmentary relics of an almost extinct culture 
can have any conception of the labour which the collection 
of these materials must have involved. Their value trom 
the point of view of the comparative study of religions, 
and particularly as specimens of a peculiar development 
or corruption of Hinduism, can hardly be overrated. To 
a great extent, however, this Hinduism is a mere veneer 
covering a mass of native folklore based on animism, worship 
of the powers of nature, serpent-worship, and what not, 
which invites comparison with more or less analogous ideas 
and usages scattered about in almost every quarter of the 
globe. 

The texts, so far as they are Hindu in character, ure 
Sivaite, and are written partly in the Cham language, 
partly in a jargon which appears to be Sanskrit corrupted 
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by traditional repetition and quite unintelligible to those 
who use it, but which may still be capable of restoration 
by competent Sanskrit scholars basing their comparisons 
upon the better preserved texta of other Hindu rituals. 
The greater part, and especially the part which is in the 
Cham language, consists of elaborate rubrical directions; 
it embodies in some sort a ritualism run to seed, a symbolism 
of which the meaning has been entirely forgotten and 
swallowed up in the form. At the same time it may 
fairly be allowed that some of the hymns to the gods are 
not without certain poetic grace and wild disordered 
beauty of their own. The high gods and goddesses of the 
Pantheon have become inextricably mixed up with 
local divinities of Nature or identified, after the fashion 
of Euhemerus, with deified kings and national. heroes. 
Curiously enough, the mightiest of them all is of the female 
sex, PO Yan Ind Nogar, the Great Goddess Mother of the 
Kingdom, who is supposed to tepresent Mahadevi, and whom 
the Muhammadan Chama identify with our mother Eve. 

The priests are chosen from a special caste and wear 
a peculiar dress; below them is a caste of ministers who 
perform subordinate functions, and in addition there are 
persons who may be described as lay assistants, not belonging 
to any particular caste, but initiated by their predecessors 
in office. The various sacrifices and lustrations in use are 
carefully described in this work, which is also illustrated 
by numerous representations of specimens of the sacred 
vessels and other objects used in connection with religion, 
of photographs of individual priests and other members of 
the Cham race, und of some of' the original manuscripts from 
which most of the materials embodied in the book were 
derived, The frontispiece representing the temple of Pé 
Kloi Garai at Phan-Rang and the image of the Great 
Goddess figured on a later page are of some artistic value 
48 specimens of Hindu workmanship. 

Tn addition to other ethnological information, the author 
devotes a chapter to the language of this highly interesting 





people, with specimens of the elaborate forme of the complex 





Indian alphabet in which that language is written. It 
should, however, be pointed out that his twice repeated 
assertion that the Chams are derived from Java is quite 
unwarranted by evidence, and probubly entirely contrary 
to fact. As Professor Kern, of Leyden, demonstrated years 
ago, a comparative study of the great Malayo-Polynesian 
family of languages pots to the probability that the 
centre of dispersion of that vast group was 8 large country 
occupying o coastline mm South-Eastern Asia. It is almost 
certain that they are derived from Champa or its neighbour- 
hood, not the Chams from them or their outlying islands. 

The Cham language as it is written and spoken now, and, 
indeed, so far as it is on record im the inscriptions of the 
last thousand years or so, presents us with the curious 
picture of a mixed tongue made up of almost equal 
proportions of Malayan and Indo-Chinese (Mon-Annam) 
elements, overlaid with Sanskrit accretions: It is hard to 
say whether it should be classified with the Malayan or the 
Mon-Annam group, but, at any rate, the Malayan element 
vn it cannot be derived from any of the existing Malayan 
sub-families. Besides possessing peculiarities of its own, 
it has features in common, now with the languages of the 
Sumatran, now with the Bornean, and occasionally with the 
Philippine group, which make it utterly impossible that 1t 
should have been derived from any one of them. In fact, 
its characteristics are so strongly marked that one is bound 
to infer its separate existence from a period coeval with 
the differentiation of the other Malayan languages of the 
western half of the Indian Archipelago; and it ts entitled 
to be recognized us a separate entity in that fumily, so far 
as its Malayan constituents are concerned. 

It may, perhaps, be worth noticing that one of its most 
striking peculiarities is its almost Indo-Chinese tendency 
towards a monosyllabic form, as 8 atepping-stone to which it 
tends (like Achinese) to throw the accent on the last syllable, 
while Malay almost invariably aecents the penultimate. But 
in some cases this very peculiarity has preserved its words 
in a fuller and more archaie form than the Malay, so that 
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they certainly cannot be derived from the latter - thus, 
the final diphthongs which Malay, by Bt methening the 
penultimate syllable, has attenuated to simple vowels, are 
retained in Cham, as they are to some extent in Achinese. 
Moreover, many old words which Malay has lost have 
survived in the continental lancuage as part of its inheritance 
from the common Malayo-Polynesian mother tongue; the 
name of the Great Goddess furnishes three instances in 
point: pé (lord or lady), yan (deity), and iné (mother) are 
words which, though occurring in many of the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages, no longer exist as separate words in 
Malay, but are represented there by derivatives, In spite, 
therefore, of its admixture with alien elements, Cham offers 
a substantial contribution to the comparative study of the 
Malayan languages, and from this point of view deserves 
more attention than has hitherto been paid to it. 

It is to be hoped that the French scholars, who now have 
the opportunity of rescuing the few remaining records of 
this nation which is now on the verge of being utterly 
absorbed by its stronger neighbours, will do so before it is 
too late. In the meantime one may express the recognition 
that is due to M. Cabaton for the valuable instalment which 
he has sueceeded in Preserving. It should also be stated 
that a very full bibliography of the literature of his subject, 
several indexes, and a table of contents add considerably to 
the utility of his present work, which by its appearance and 
style also dors credit to its publisher, 
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TéTRarVANGELIUM SANCTUM JUXTA SIMPLICEM SyRonum 
VERSIONEM AD FIDEM | biouM, Massorar, EDITIONUM 
DENUO RECOGNITUM, LECTIONUM SUPELLECTILEM, ete. 
By Pasar Enwarp Posey, M.A., and Gzorce Henny 
Gwittias, B.D. (Oxford, 1901.) 


The extraordinary energy which is being expended at the 
Present day upon the text of the Bible finds outlet in various 
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ways which need not be particularized here. Perhaps of 
most lasting importance, inasmuch as it is entirely free from 
subjectivity, is the labour which is now being spent upon 
new revisions of the text of the leading versions. Whilst 
Cambridge is undertaking the gigantic task of editing the 
text of the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, 
based upon a collation which will supersede that of the 
historie Holmes and Parsons, Oxford is issuing smaller but 
equally valuable works, in the shape of new editions of the 
text of the Vulgate New Testament and of the Syriac 
Peshitta version of the Gospels. 

Many years ago the late Philip Edward Pusey, son of the 
renowned Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, set before himself 
the task of ascertaining whether the traditional text of the 
Syriac New Testament, first published at Vienna in 1550, 
might reasonably be taken to represent the text of the 
ancient Syrian Church. This text was made by J. A 
Widmanstad, with the help of Moses of Mardin, from 
unknown sources, and, as it happens, all subsequent printed 
editions are practically copied from it. At that time, 
however, Syriac studies were almost unknown among 
Europeans, and it was not until the seventeenth century 
that the language really claimed the attention of scholars. 
Manuscripts, which in England at least were probably 
unknown before the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
were collected from time to time, so thot after a lapse of 
nearly three and a half centuries from the printing of the 
editio princeps, there was good reason to suppose that 
a critical collation of the numerous Biblical manuscripts 
might lead to the establishment ofa somewhat different text. 

The collations which were begun by Mr. Pusey were 
continued after his death by Mr. Gwilliam, under whose 
hands the plan of the whole work has considerably outgrown 
the original design. No fewer than forty-two MSS., more 
or less complete, were collated, the majority of them ranging 
from the fifth ' to the eighth century. They represent both 


| The earliest dete” MSS. belong to the middle of the sixth century. 
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the Jacobite and the Nestorian branches of the Syrian 
Church, and Mr. Gwilliam considers it not unlikely that 
some of the earliest may even represent the text of the 
undivided Church before the schism of 488-9. 

The results attained after this laborious undertaking may 
at first sight appear hardly commensurate with the pains. 
Mr. Gwilliam has found that “the text of the Editio Princeps 
of 1555 is almost identical with that current at the time 
when our MSS. were written . . . . the Peshitto version 
of the Gospels has not been corrupted in later times, but 
whatsoever variations it exhibits from the Greek date from 
4 most remote antiquity, Our authorities are products of 
both the great schools of Syriac Christianity, while our 
most uncient copies connect our readings with those of the 
undivided Syriae Church.” ! 

This conclusion is particularly interesting on account of 
the parallel between this, the first eritical edition of the 
Peshitta Gospels, and the valuable collations of Hebrew 
MSS. of the Old Testament undertaken by Kennieott 
(1776-80) and De Rossi (1784-93). In this case, too, 
it was discovered that all our manuscripts practically 
represent one and the same text. This circumatance, 
however, is now known to have arisen from the fact that 
at a certain date (early in the Christian era) the text was 
fixed and all subsequent copies were conformed to it, 
whereas previously, us is proved by the Septuagint and 
by early quotations, a considerable number of variations 
must have existed. 

In like manner there is reason to suppose (1) that this 
fixed Peshitta text is an artificial production ; (2) that, like 
the Massoretic text, the present is only a stage, and that 
& relutively late one, in its history ; and (3) that it can no 
more lay claim to be the original version than the so-called 


' Professor Rendall Harris, from an examination of two tfth-ventury MSS 

not ree iarstin Mr. Gwilliam’s list, comes to the same cone! paea ws regards 
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Massoretic text which appears in our Bibles can claim to be 
the ipsissime dicta of the original writers." 

The lasting importance of Mr. Gwilliam’s work will be 
cordially recognized by scholars, and only those who have 
undergone the tribulation of collating manuscripts can 
appreciate to the full Mr. Gwilliam’s wearisome task. To 
some his results may appear disappointing, even as the great 
expectations which had been formed respecting the result 
of a collation of Hebrew MSS. were considerably lowered. 
But the actual positive conclusions, now firmly established, 
are a lasting boon which scholarship owes to Mr. Gwilliam 
and to Mr. Pusey before him—novel results would have 
meant novel unlooked-for problems, and of problems the 
Syriac text of the Gospels has already enough. 

‘There are other valuable features associated with this 
edition to which attention must be drawn. The text is fully 
vocalized and pointed on the evidence of Muassoretic MSS., 
und in the critical apparatus many interesting notes of 
interest to the grammarian and lexicographer are recorded 
from hitherto unpublished works, Special care has been 
paid to the Syriac system of Sections and Canons, which is 
now, for the first time, published in full. The division mto 
paragraphs follows the most ancient witnesses, and a the 
editor remarks: “These are often interesting, as showing 


the opinions of ancient scribes on the connexion of parts of 


the narrative.” 

The printing is clear and well-arranged, although we could 
wish that the numbers of the chapters were indicated more 
prominently, and on every page. The number of misprints 
is remarkably small, and the whole reflects to the highest 
degree upon the care of the editor and of the Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, under whose auspices the work is published. 


1 ‘The duti of the establishment of the Peshitta text has recently been wacri hed 


with grou! sire Se the time of Habbila, Bishop of Edessa (411435 eh ie 
Mr, FO. ; 


urkitt, to whom this is due, has proved conclusively that the teravinas 

a geo must be subsequent to the Syrian father Ephrem (died 373). The teruninivas 

quem is probably barely o century later. (See Burkitt, ‘*8t, Ephroim's 
Quotutions from the Gospels," Text and Siwdies, 1901, vil, 2.) 
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We must not omit to mention one other valuable feature 
in the addition of a literal Latin translation for the con- 
venience of theologians who ought to—but generally do 
not—read the “mother of versions” in the original tongue. 


8. A. C. 


MvnamMap axp nis Pownr. By P. De Lacy Jounsrong, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. (Edinburgh, 1901.) 


Muhammad is the only representative of the Semitic race 
of olden times to figure among the “ World’s Epoch-makers,” 
and in the account which Mr. Johnstone has written for this 
popular series of handbooks, both the inclusion of this great 
figure and the editor’s choice of a writer are amply justified. 
So much has been written upon the subject that the small 
book before us could have been easily doubled or trebled in 
size, but Mr. Johnstone has carefully sifted the creat mass 
of material at his disposal, and this concise account of his 
should have the effect of awakening in his readers an interest 
in Oriental history and thought. He has paid sufficient 
attention to every point of importance, and he has not failed 
to indicate here and there a few of the problematical questions 
upon which the last word has not yet by any means been 
said. In the opening chapters the writer has given us an 
all too short sketch of the land and people of Arabia before 
Islam, a particularly fascinating subject, a popular account 
of which for English readers is still a thing of the future. 
Not the least valuable feature of this portion of the book 
is the inclusion of extracts from Sir Charles Lyall’s Ancient 
Aralian Poetry. On the other hand, it is to be regretted 
that the writer has failed at least to mention Robertson 
Smith among the authorities “easily accessible in our own 
language” (p. viii). He is one of the few scholars who 
have investigated at first-hand the environment of Islam, 
a knowledge of which is Indispensable to the understanding 
of Mohammedanism, and is at the same time highly 
suggestive to students of other early Semitic literature. Ip 
conclusion, we venture to express the conviction that there 
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is need—great need—for popular yet scholarly handbooks 
such as the one before us, This country’s ignorance of and 
indifference to Eastern life and thought are, comparatively 
speaking, inversely proportionate to the immense political 
issues at stake. 

5. A. O. 


Tue Hisrory or Humaytn (Humayis-xama). By Gut. 
Banan Beeum. Translated by Axnetre 8. Bevermer, 
M.R.AS. pp. 331. (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 
1902.) 

These momoirs of her own times by a Princess of the royal 
house of Timur possess an interest of a peculiar kind. As 
a daughter of Babar, a sister of Hamayiin, and an aunt of 
the great Akbar, the Princess was in a position to throw 
a vivid light on the events of the troublous times in which 
she lived. ‘The monotonous seclusion of the harem was not 
so rigidly enforeed in those days as in later times. The 
ladies of the royal family, dragged about from one place 





to another, at one moment honoured and féted, at another 


subject to indignities, imprisonments, and dangers, were far 
from being passive spectators of current events. They held 
interviews with the males of their family, and the principal 
nobles and men of mark—veiled probably, but not Indden 
behind the curtains of the zenana. They formed shrewd 
judgments on men and events, and on many occasions 
exercised considerable influence. They were very numerous, 
these spirited and strong-minded Turk and Mughal women, 
and took the keenest interest in everything that happened. 
The Princess Gulbadan in particular shows herself a remorse- 
less critic and an outspoken recorder of the actions of her 
relatives It is this that gives her memoirs such a lively 
and piquant interest. Her narrative supplies those intimate 
details of private life which are wanted to clothe and make 
real the dry bones of official history. Her style, too, is 
simple and natural, a refreshing contrast to the turgid, 
pompous verbosity of courtly writers like the unendurable 
bul Fazl and his fellows. 
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So far my father had himeelf written before his death. In 
the course of a conversation he had with me about the book 
he made several further comments to the following effect :— 

“The translation of Mrs, Beveridge is scholarly, and shows 
insight and sympathy with the subject. Her rendering of 
the Princess Gulbadan’s words bring out well the womanly 
side of the writer, and her way of regarding the stirring 
events of her life, without any sacrifice of accuracy. The 
notes are very good and useful, especially thoze relating to 
the complicated relationship of the numerous personages 
whose names appear in the history, In the seclusion of the 
harem a clever woman lke the Prncess Gulbadan would 
acquire a large store of information on this subject, and in 
her old age would take a great pleasure in showing off her 
knowledge. This is not unknown among our own country- 
women. Mra. Beveridge has conferred a preat benefit on 
the student of this period of history by the care with which 
she has analyzed and tabulated the relationship of the 
different personages. The illustrations are good, The one 
of the Emperor Akbar is the only one I have seen which 
gives at all a living impression of that great man, and 
which conveys an idea of his ability. Mrs. Beveridge has 
added to the value of her work by making this availnble to 
European scholars. It is also a very especial advantage 
to have her excellent edition of the text printed in the same 
volume with the translation, and Mrs. Beveridge may be 
heartily congratulated on this sound piece of work, as useful 
as it is interesting.” F. Brames, 


Assynian Deeps ann Documents nEconpING THE TRANSFER 
oy Prorerty, ere. By the Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, 
M.A., Lecturer in Assyriology, Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. III. (Cambridge: Deighton Bell © Co, 
London: G. Bell & Sons. 1901.)! 

Assyriologists will welcome the Rev. ©. HL W. Johns’s 
third volume as they welcomed the first and second. Though 


| The first volume was noticed in the J.2.A.8. in 1808, a 
Remon 1 1901, rp. 600404. PP: a=S97, and the 


the author of this hook modestly refers to Assyriology as his 
‘hobby,’ the seriousness and thoroughness with which he 
works at it would put to the blush the life-work of not a few. 
The energy with which he does his recreation (for it is as 
such that most people regard a ‘hobby ') will be appreciated 
by all, and this appreciation will be mingled with con- 
siderable admiration when it is realized that he is not the 
man of leisure which the present writer, and probably also 
many others, supposed him to be. 

The third volume of Assyrian Deeds and Documents is of 
like bulk with its predecessors, and runs to 599 pages. It i 
devoted to “Money loans, Legal Decisions, Deeds of Sale, 
Slave Sales,” and includes lists of names of males, females, 
places, divinities, Greek, Latin, Biblical, classical, and north 
Semitic words and names, an index of Assyrian words and 
phrases, a list of ideograms, and « subject-index. The 
critical apparatus would therefore seem to be as perfect 
as possible. 

The book is an elaborate and minute examination of 
documents which the author has published in the two 
preceding volumes, and contains, like them, a large amount 
of material, not only a basis for further research, but also 
exceedingly suggestive in itself. 

There is no doubt that, for all who are interested in the 
history of trade and exchange, these volumes will be most 
useful, One of the points touched upon by these tablets is 
the question of interest, and Mr. Johns shows that even this, 
dry as the subject is, is not without its attractions. It would 
secm that, whilst interest on money lent in Babylonia was as 
a general rule one shekel upon every maneh monthly (14 per 
cent, = 20 per cent, yearly), in Assyria it varied from that 
amount to as much as 150 per cent., though it happened 
now and then that less was arranged for, the tariff in one 
case being as low as half a shekel on 14 manehs (i.c. 
100 shekels) per month, or about 11 per cent. yearly. 
This, of course, was a merely nominal rate, such as might 
be arranged between friends. 

All the sections of Mr. Johns’s work are discussed with 
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the same minuteness, and also with the same aouteness, os 
that referred to above. Another point dealt with is the 
many ond seemingly inconsistent ways of writing recurrent 
words and phrases (pp, 26 ff), and the question naturally 
arises whether in some cases they may not be due either to 
ignorance or to carelessness on the part of the scribes. Many 
of the variants, however, seem to be due to the Assyrian 
dialect — the peculiarities of pronunciation of Assyro- 
Babylonian current in Assyria. Judging from the examples 
which the tablets published by Mr. Johns contain, Assyrian 
pronunciation differed, especially in the matter of the vowels, 
from that of Babylonia. In the case, for example, of the 
forms of the word swaddnu, ‘to give,’ vowel-harmon y seems 
to come into play. Thus, when the termination is é, the 
interior vowel is sometimes ¢ (iddini), and when it is «. forms 
with w as interior vowel ore found (iddunw, idunu). Iddan, 
wan, idanuni, iddinuni, iddinnuni, ete., also occur. In the 
classical form the proper vowel is in all cases ¢ (iddin, iddinu, 
iddiniini, ete.), and whether the scribes may have been 
influenced sometimes by other forms of foreign (west 
Semitic) origin, such as those of nathdju (jF3), must at 
present remain undecided. 

That west-Semitic influence wus strong among the trading 
population may be gathered from the fact that, as the 
author remarks, all the names containing the element dbedu, 
‘servant " (the Assyro- Babylonian form js drdu), were 
probably Syrian, and the number which he gives is 
sufficiently numerous. That such names indicated in many 
cases the nationality of the bearer has long been my own 
opinion, and to the list of those quoted by Mr. Johns many 
more may in all probability be added. 

The number and the diversity of the foreign names, or 
names of foreign form, in the contract-tablets of Assyria, are 
probably greater in proportion than in the documents of the 
same class found in Babylonia, How this is to be explained 
is not quite certain. There is no doubt that in the earlier 
ages Babylonia was more resorted to by persons of foreign 
birth than most other trading centres, and the tradition of the 





confusion of tongues there ia probably due to that fact. As 
time went on, however, Assyria increased in importance, and 
though Babylonia did not in any way diminish, the large 
increase which undoubtedly took place in her population 
must have made the foreign element much less conspicuous, 
and spread it over a much larger extent of territory. For 
the same reason, it is probable that the percentage of 
Babylonian trade records which have been preserved to us 
ig much smaller than in the case of Nineveh, cut off m the 
midst of her prosperity, at a time when “ great Babylon” 
had still some years to wait before she reached the zenith 
of her power and the plenitude of her population, and after 
that several centuries before she ceased to be. 

The presence of strange names of divinities, such as 
Suriha, Haldi, Zirpanitu (so, not Zarpanitu, aceording to the 
phonetic spelling, systematically ignored by the German 
school), and others, implies that not only native gods, 
but those of the nations or districts around were also 
worshipped. Tn the case of the divinity Suriha, whose name 
occurs in that of the personal name Suriha-Aa, we have an 
example of the identification of one god with another— 
“Suriha is An’’—exhibited by so many of the names of this 
district and period. Its composition is upon the model of 
such names as Ya-Dagunu, “ Jah is Dagon,” and others. 

In general Mr. Johns’s analysia of the inscriptions of 
which he treats is very close, and is on that account of all 
the greater value. To take an instance which is not of the 
most striking, he refers to and discusses (p. 177) all the 
cases where the name Ninda or Niniiaa, ‘the Ninevite,’ 
occurs. It is spelled phonetically, as the name of a witness 
(thrice), as the name of a slave, and us that of a buyer. It is 
written AL, Ni-nu-a-a as the name of a witness from Kurai; 
the form AJ, NINA-KI-a-a contains it, and its bearer was 
a aak gerri (P‘king’s captain’) and buyer in four cases. 
A form without the KI is the name of a borrower in 
681 p.c.; a witness and Aasanu in another case, a witness in 
a third case, and occurs also as a specimen-name. The form 
NINA-a-a is the name of a rab bard, béi témi, B.c, 649, and 

J.u.A.8. 1902, 44 





we have further NINA-KI-a-a as the name of a buyer and 
sak sorri three or four times, and as a a 4épd once. I have 
not given Mr. Johns’s references, but in every case the 


‘student is able to find what he wants. The question 


naturally arises whether it would not have been better to 
relegate all these detailed descriptions to a classified list of 
names, accompanied by the origmal characters. It will 
easily be understood from these details that the author does 
not write for the public, but for students. For those who 
are not specialists, it may be here mentioned that all the 
above forms, notwithstanding their diverse writing, are to be 
read simply Ninfaa or Ninda. 

Like the contract-tablets of Babylonia, material for 
biographies of the people mentioned may easily be obtained, 
though the details are much scantier and the number of 
instances much more rare. Such biographies are naturally 
rither interesting, and bring home to the student the reality 
of the life in the East revealed by those tablets of so many 
hundreds of years ago. “If we cared to adopt the popular 
style of some Assyriologists,” the author says, “we might 
easily write up a ‘story of an Assyrian corn-dealer,’ and 
even perhaps work in a few Jews into the business.” 

Unacientific as it may be, however, Mr. Johns cannot 
resist giving a very interesting account of the career of one 
Bahiinu, who plays a prominent part in barley-dealing from 
704 to 667 n.c. Loans of barley and corn were his principal 
transactions, but he also appears as o witness to other 
documents, and sometimes has to do with slaves, and also 
with money-lending. His death is mentioned in a letter, 
from which it would appear that at the time of his departure 
for the abode of his god he was fairly well off in this world’s 
Frivolous as it may seem to indulge in these biographical 
reconstructions, such work is not only interesting, but also 
useful. It gives us the means, now and then, of deciding 
dates when direct statements are wanting, and other useful 
information for scientific research may also be obtained. 
Indeed, one may go so far as to say, that when an alphabetical 
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list of names of Assyrians and Babylonians mentioned in 
the various tablets has been drawn up, with dates, short 
biographical notices, and references, we shall have much 
useful material not only for verifying dates, but also for 
controlling translations, and throwing light on the obscure 
bypaths of ancient Oriental history in many ways which can 
only be guessed at present. 

This is, in fact, one of the reasons why Mr. Johns’s volumes 
upon the contract-tablets of Assyrin are so valuable. The 
modern student, moreover, desires not only history and 
philology; he wishes also to know the aims, ambitions, 
thoughts, feelings, desires, and prejudices of the ancient 
personages revealed to him in these tablets during their 
earthly pilgrimages. The dry bones of chronology, philology, 
and history are of prime importance, but there is something 
of scientific value even in the human interest attached to 
these documents. 

So, for his book, for the many interesting things which 
it contains, for the minuteness of his examination of these 
comparatively monotonous texts, every Assyriologist will 
render to Mr. Johns his sincerest thanks. The opportunity 
which the author has had of putting together all the materials 
bearing upon his branch of the subject enables him to suggest 
meanings, or further and more precise renderings, of words 
hitherto untranslated or doubtful; chronology, law, manners 
and customs, the state of society during the period treated of 
—these and many other things receive new light. But such 
work is not easy, as may be judged from the uncertainty 
which attends research and its results, even when everything 
possible has been said and done. 

T. G. Pixcwes. 


Tue Isp or Avranezen (Topography, Statistics, and 
Roads). By Japunatn Sankar, M.A. (Calcutta: 
Bose Brothers, 1901.) 


For one reason, if for no other, this work should be 
welcomed and commended. It is, so far as I know, the 
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firat attempt by an English-educated Indian to deal with 
the modern history of his own country in the critical and 
scientihe spirit. Any other works that I know are mere 
compilations, as often as not taken from the books of 
European writers. Mr. Jadunath Sarkar has gone instead 
to the original sources, qualifying himself for dealing with 
them by first acquiring a knowledge of Persian. 

Compared with the rich archives of modern European 
states, India of the Mahomedan period is poor in material. 
But there can be no question that, whatever their defects, 
the histories and chronicles still extant present a very 
extensive field for the labour and self-devotion of many 
scholars. The settling of texts, the translation into English, 
the annotation and critical examination of these chronicles 
appear to be tasks admirably suited to the bent of the 
Indian mind, its patience and its love of detail. Tet us 
hope that Mr. Jadunath Sarkar may continue the task that 
he has so well begun; and that his example may stimulate 
some of his fellow-graduates to similar undertakings. 

The work before us consists of (i) a translation of the 
Khuldsat-ut-tawdrikh of Sujin Rae, the portion relating to 
topography, about one-fifth of that work, pp. 1-123 ; (ii) an 
abstract of the topographical chapters of the Chahdr Gulshan 
of Rae Chatarman, giving an account of Hindustan and the 
Dakhin, and of the routes throughout India, pp, 123-178, 
Pretixed to these two texts there is an Introduction of 
ninety-six pages summing up the author's conclusions on 
the area, the revenue, the topography, and the routes of the 
Mogul Empire. 

The Mhuldsat-ut-tawarikh is a work with considerable 
pretensions to literary style, and in that respect is far 
superior to the Chahdr Gulshan, which reads more like a sat 
of rough notes than finished work. The translation of the 
Ahuldsat is fairly well done, though the point of some of 
the poetry seems to be rather missed in the renderings 
given. In dealing with the Chahdr Gulshan, Mr. Sarkar 
appears to me to have been leas successful, especially in the 
road lists. In Persian texts names of places (if you do not 
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know them already) are notoriously difficult to decipher and 
verify. In the present instance, Mr. Jadunath Sarkar was 
handicapped by working on a single manuscript text. 
I have not been able to find time for the minute collation 
that I intended, but so far as I have gone I find that my 
manuseript gives numerous yariants and discrepancies, both 
in the revenue figures and in the names of the stages in the 
routes. There is no space to enter here on these details, 
and I will take other means of communicating them to the 
author. One excellent point is the frequent reference to 
modern atlases nnd gazetteers and the works of European 
travellers, Some European scholars still betray a strange 
reluctance to avail themselves of the admirable maps 
published by the Indian Survey. 

As for the revenue statistics, I fear that Mr. Sarkar, not 
being a revenue official, hardly realizes the uncertainties 
that are latent in all the records he treats of. I doubt if 
Mr. Edward Thomas made this preliminary point sufficiently 
clear. Again, in themselves, as a matter of formal arithmetic, 
the tables are defective; the detailed figures as often as not 
do not, when added up, agree with the total given, and the 
figures themselves are often so badly written as to be difficult 
to decipher. But apart from these formal defects, which 
Mr. Sarkar himself points out, the statements are a very 
uncertain foundation on which to build. We do not know 
with certainty whether the sums shown in them are (1) the 
jama'-i-kamil, that is, a mere assumed or standard revenue ; 
or (2) the jama‘-i-wajiti, the actual demand of o particular 
year; or (3) the jama‘-i-wastli, the actual receipts of some 
one year. Under the last two heads we rarely have the 
actual year stated, and thus do not know whether it was 
a normal or an exceptional harvest. And if we use the 
figures for comparison with present-day revenue collections, 
it must not be forgotten that the Mogul accounts show net 
receipts, after the deduction of local expenses, while ours 
are gross receipts, and all our disbursements are brought 
to account separately per confre, If Mr. Jadunath Sarkar 

devotes further labour to the subject, as I think he may well 
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do, he will find that there are three, if not four, other sets 
of ‘statistics, quite independent of those he has already made 
use of, which might be incorporated in his statistical tables. 

In conclusion I will note some of the leading points which 
appear to me to be doubtful, or to require further elucidation. 
On p. xvi, chaftars should be chfaris, the bambu poles or 
sticks carried at the head of the processions in question (sea 
Platts’ Dictionary, 462). It is not quite true (p. xvi) that 
the historical part of the Ciaidr Gulshan is of no value; 
there are one or two statements about the reigning sovercign, 
‘Alamgir U1, which are not found elsewhere; so also, it is 
the only authority for the account of Ajit Singh, son of 
Guri Gobind Singh. On p. xxi, the first appearance of the 
Mahrattahs north of the Narbada is put in 1725, which is 
many years too late; and by inference we are told that the 
Panjab had been ceded to Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1751, 
imstead of snying that it was ceded to Nidir Shah in 1739, 
recovered temporarily, 1748-1753, and then finally lost. 
The road-book in the Agrah and Calcutta Gazetteer of 
1841-2 (p. xxiv) will be found, I think, identical with the 
official Route Book of the Quurter-Master-General’s Depart- 
ment. The areas of land measured (p. xxvii) will be found 
for the period 1730-37 in Khushhil Chand's Nowddir 
uz-camidni, a Je 

As an old collector of Saharanpur, I must protest ugainst 
the ‘Shahranpur’ of p. xxxiv: the etymology, it is true, 
would justify a form ‘ Shih-Haran-pur’; but the mnuvelchur Fert 
followed in the actual existing pronunciation requires 
Sihiranpur, the Bengali pronunciation of sh bemg inad- 
missible, In the second footnote on the same page, the 
words ‘Faizabad is now included in Oudh’ should be 
expunged, the Faizabad referred to being « parganah still 
existing in the north of the Saharanpur Tuhsil (see Elliot, 
“Supplemental Glossary,” p. 347). The garden of Mihr 
Parwar, wife of Shih ‘Alam Bahadur Shah (Dp. xxxyi), is in 
Mihrauli, close to the Qutb. I believe ‘ Perath’ (p. xliti) is 
more usually Bairath, although Jarrett is responsible for the 
forms Parat (“Ain, ii, p- 96), Perat (p. 181), and Birat (p. 191). 
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The ‘Dokon”® of p. slix and p. 32 represents, I suppose, 
_ S,3 of the text, which should be read ‘Deoganw,’ other- 
wise ‘Dogam’ (see an interesting account of the mint there 
by Dr. W. Vost, Indian Medical Service, J.A.5, Bengal 
for 1845, part i, pp. 69-81). On p. Ixix, line 16, Kurdex 
ought, I think, to be read Gardezi, from Gardez, a place m 
Afghanistan. It is the appellation of a class of Indian 
Sayvads, see Elliot (Supp. Gloss,, p. 447); and on the 
same page, line 24, ‘west’ surely ought to be by the map 
‘east’ of Multan, though the mistake 14 probably due to 
Sujan Rae, as the Ellis MS, of the Ahu/dsat has the words 
Khdwar-réyah-i-Multan, On p. 10 it would be well to give 
the meaning and derivation of the epithet 4d attached to 
the name of the saint Khwajah Qutb-ud-din, Bakhtiar. 
I believe it comes from fat, the name of a cake or biscuit 
offered ut his shrine. As for the territory of Bhadaur 
(p. 26) not being identified, it will be found in the Bah 
Pinahat parganah to the east of Agrab city, and south of the 
Jamuah (see a long account of the Bhadauriyah rajahs in 
Elliot, Supp. Gloss., pp. 75-80). 

The doubtful pussage of the Kiwlasat on p. 42 reads thus 
in the manuscript belonging to Mr. A. G. Ellis: Ba khushki 
ba singdsan raceand ; bar firda-i-da jihat-i-bdriah o tahish nis 
sdyah ta-sézand. The note as to the chaudhri on p. 40 
should read ‘headman of a parganah,’ not of a ‘village,’ 
Under Malwah, p. 55, line 14, following the Ellis MS., for 
‘Numan’ read ‘Diwas,’ and for the river ‘Tawa’ read 
*Narbada.’ On p. 61, is not poraA the common word pirah, 
a hamlet, the diminutive of pir,a town? The patehed pown 
or khirgah, p, 76, line 19, is, of course, the robe of atlice 
conferred on admission to a mendicant order, and the 
dispatch of it to Shekh Farid-ud-din was a token that the 
spiritual succession had been transmitted to him. 

In the abstract of the Chair Guishan I note one or two 
variants of importance. On p. 122, for ‘mela of the Ganges,’ 

= Led read ‘mela of Kalka Ji,’ hen WS, a well-known 
temple south of modern Dibli. As to Sarkar Barhar, No. 5 
on p. 136, might it not be the Tarhar mentioned on p. 320 
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of Elliot's “Supplemental Glossary"? In my MS. the 
word is plainly written ‘Burhanpur’! The conjecture in 
the note on p. 140 is borne out by my MS., which has the 
word ser; but ser-/dsil simply meana ‘ very productive.’ | 

I have said enough to show that Mr. Sarkar's work is of 
& Very meritorious nature, but if it is to be perfected he 
should keep it constantly by him, amending and altering it 
as his researches extend and his materials accumulate. We 
shall look for and welcome the other works announced as in 
preparation. But we beseech him on the next occasion not 
to forget an index, without which any work of this kind 
is nearly useless, 

Wm. [rvine. 


Memorts or Manaraga Nunxissen Banapur. By N. N, 
Ghose. (Ouleutta, 1901.) 


The Sobha Bazar family has been exceptionally fortunate 
in finding such a competent writer as Mr. N. N. Ghose 
to undertake the biography of ita founder, Maharajah 
Nubkissen, The Rajah was born about 1732, being the 
third son of one Ram Charan, akayasth, who had moved 
from his home near Murshidabad to Mirgacha, a parganah 
close to Calcutta, upon appointment os a gdatngo. Nubkissen 
was probably born in Govindpur, one of the three villages 
now merged in Calcutta. Apparently he wns left to fight 
his own battle in life; he began to earn his living carly, 
at the age of 18, as Persian munshi to Warren Hastings, 
In 1757 he was employed by Clive, and afterwards rose 
rapidly in the English Company's service. Finally, in 
1767, he was made Political Banyan, or the chief native 
servant of the Government. He retired from public life 
in 1782, and died at his house in Caleutta on the 
22nd November, 1797, full of years and honours. 

Mr. Ghose's subject inevitably introduces us to many often- 
debated points in Anglo - Indian history—Nubkissen’s loan 
to Hastings, the prosecution and execution of Nandkumar, 
the Bardwan ansdiealz, and so forth. On most of these 
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he takes a fairly impartial attitude. Nandkumar, as he 
evidently thinks, got no more than his deserts. As to the 
matter of the loan of three lakhs to Hastings, it would 
have been better if a bond had been executed in the usual 
way when the money was accepted. At the same time, 
apart from the turgid rhetoric of Burke, there is nothing 
to prove corrupt intention. No one, so far as I know, 
denies that Nandkumar was a man with a very bad record; 
still, that fact, as one easily perceives, is no proof that he 
committed forgery in the particular instance. But he was 
elaborately tried before a jury, which probably came to 
a correct finding. With the actual course of this trial 
Hastings could not interfere, and to that extent cannot be 
made responsible ; it might have been better, looking to 
the novelty of the death penalty for that crime, if Nandkumar 
had not been hung; but here, too, Hastings is apparently 
not to blame, for he would have sent the prisoner's petition 
to the judges if Francis and the others had not outvoted 
him (p. 134), Hastings disliked Nandkumar, of that there 
is little doubt; probably he was not sorry that the man 
was prosecuted; but in spite of all the research devoted 
to the subject, nothing in the shape of act or word involving 
him has been discovered. Nubkissen seems to have given 
his evidence with some reluctance. I do not believe that 

this was mere finessing, meant to produce all the more 
deadly effect. In such matters the simplest explanation 
is generally, in my experience, the safest and soundest. 
Nubkissen was, 1 think, really reluctant to give evidence 
incriminating a Brahman, but what he did say was the 
truth, as he believed it. 

Modern Indians are somewhat unfortunate in the types 
that they have chosen 4s national heroes: the Mahrattahs 
with their Shivaji, a robber chief of genius; the Bengalis, 
with Nandkumir (p. 104), a man who ended on the scaffold 
a life of intrigue and deceit, his Inst crime being the mean 
one of forgery. 

As for Mr. Ghose’s view that the services of Nubkissen 
have been overlooked by the English, in fact that Indian 
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work is always ignored by us, we would remind him that 
this injustice (so far as it may be truly alleged) is not 
confined to India or the English. Nowhere do the working 
subordinates obtain the recognition that is so often their due. 
In Nubkissen’s case, moreover, he got all that he sought 
for, power, wealth, and titles; and I should be very much 
astonished to find that he ever looked on himself as a alighted 
or neglected man. By the custom of his caste, observed 
through thousands of years, he was born to carn his living 
by his pen in the service of others; and it seems a mera 
modern misinterpretation of the then conditions to preture 
him as a conscious patriot working for the redemption of his 
native land. One master was to him as good as another ; 
it was a question of personal advantage. Like most other 
Indians, he faithfully served the side that employed and 
paid him. 

The position of the Indian in the employ of the Anglo- 
Indian Government has gone through several phases; before 
Cornwallis, after Cornwallis, under Lord William Bentinck, 
and since the Mutiny, each of these periods marks a different 
stage in the position of officials of Indian race. At present 
a higher official morality is preached in native society and 
to a great extent practised. Irregular gains have nearly 
ceased ; existence has to be maintained on pay which, 
although liberal enough, docs not permit the honest aeq uire- 
ment of wealth, The money rewards having diminished by 
the loss of unavowed receipts, something must be substituted, 
and Indians now claim, fairly enough, increased public 
recognition and more equality with Europeans in power 
and position. They are no longer content, as of old, to be the 
power behind the throne, having great influence and littlo 
responsibility, 

Mr. Ghose, on p. 123, contests the justice of Macaulay's 
assertion that the Indian is peculiarly ready to turn upon. 
4 man directly he has fallen from power or favour. The 
metallic brilliance of Macaulay's style produces too often the 
effect of exaggeration or even untrath. In this instance, 
however, was he so very far wrong? My own experience, 
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reinforced by that of my contemporaries, could furnish me 
with innumerable instances of the same habit of mind, of 
course on a smaller scale and in regard to more trifling 
matters, But Mr. Ghose may console himself under the 
imputation against Indians by the reflection that the same 
readiness to pander to kings and crowds, in their fickleness, 
is far from unknown in other parts of the world. 

As for the late Professor Secley's paradoxes, Mr. Ghose 
would do well not to be fascinated too much by their inviting 
speciousness. Of Seeley’s two assertions, (1) that the English 
conquered India without intending it and (2) that the 
Indians conquered it themselves for the English, neither is 
worth anything. Sir Alfred Lyall has already sufficiently 

isposed of the first half of the theory. As to the second, 
i would ask Mr. Ghose, who is, so far as I can judge, an 
exceedingly fair and open-minded man, how it happens that 
for over a hundred years (1757 to 1857) the side the English 
were on invariably won? The imference is sufficiently 
obvious—nny, inevitable. It reminds me of the old dispute 
between the organ-blower and the organist; the first supplies 
the material force, but the second plays the tune. Both 
are necessary, but what result would there be without the 
organist? In a sense the Indians did conquer Indiu for us; 
we led and they fought. But for any effectual purpose, 
either of history or present-day politics, what useful 
deduction can be drawn from that admission? None, so 
far as I can see. 

One statement of fact struck me as erroneous. On p. 44 
Mr. Ghose says, “ After consulting him (Nubkissen), Clive 
reinstated Jaffer Aly Khan as subadur and Muzuffer Jung as 
naib subadar.” If we consult the volume of “Treaties and 
Engagements” (4to, 1812) we find that the Treaty of 
Reinstatement, dated the 10th July, 1763, bears the signa- 
tures of Henry Vansittart and his councillors. Mir Ja‘iar 
died on the Sth February, 1765, while Clive did not land in 
Calcutta until May, 1765 (Marshman, “ History,” i, 307). 
Thus Clive could not possibly have reinstated Mir Ja‘far. 

Mr. Ghose, on p, 51, suggesta that the Emperor Shah 
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‘Alam made a very bad bargain by the grant of the Dewani 
to the Company. Had he not, on the contrary, considerable 
reason to be “ pleased ” with the transaction ? For forty years 
the Dihli Court had seen very little money from Bengal, 
and for at least twenty years none at all, beyond an 
occasional bribe. In short, Shah ‘Alam conferred an office 
over which he had not the least power or control, in exchange 
for the very substantial tribute of twenty-six lakhs of rupees 
annually, Evidently he had a predilection for such one- 
sided bargains, In 1774 he offered the Province of Sind, 
first to the French and then to the English, in return for 
military protection at Dihli. This can be seen in Mr, Emil 
Barbe's “Le Nabab René Madec” and in the pamphlet of 
J. Morrison, “ generalissimo of the Armies of the Great 
Mogul” (London, 1774). After Sind was ceded to Nadir 
Shah in 1739 the Moguls had exercised no authority there, 
In the English documents quoted there are several words 
which would have been useful additions to Mr. Crooke’s new 
edition of Yule and Burnell's Glossary— Pooneah (p. 79) : 
the formal commencement of rent or revenue collections ; 
Connah Barry (id.), « house enclosure : Aawridge (p. 81), 
land excluded at settlement : Seriff (p. 87), Zerif’ (p. 89), 
a word not traced, apparently some kind of account on 
estimate; Cullundaun (p. 101), pen-case or qafam-dan, 
Nubkissen was a devout and orthodox Hindu, but at the 
same time @ most generous benefactor to both the Christiana 
and the Mahomedans of Calcutta. On the Whole, he was 
a man of most estimable character, endowed with con- 
siderable ability and saroir-faire, who played his part in 
important events with great credit to himself and his country, 
Mr. Ghose's task in bringing together the documents and 
setting them forth has been well done, and he deserves much 
commendation for the satisfactory book he has produced, 


Ww. Invive. 








NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(April, May, June, 1902.) 


I. Gexenat Meermscs or ree Rovan Asiatic Socrery. 


April 14, 1902.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in the 

Tt was announced that— 

Sir Steuart Bayley, K-CS.1., 

The Rev. W. R. Shanks, dia 

Mr. Narbada Shankar Vaid 
had been elected members of the Society. 

Major P. M. Sykes read a paper entitled “‘ Historic Notes 
on South-East Persia.” The paper will bo published in 
October. A discussion followed, in which Sir George Bird- 
wood and Sir Henry Howorth took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 


The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 13th, Sir 
M, E. Grant Duff, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings were opened by the Chairman proposing 
the re-election of the President, Lord Reay, for a further 
term of three years, in the following words = 

On the last occasion when I had the honour of proposing 
the re-election of Lord Reay us our President, I thought 
it desirable to explain at some length why I thought he 
should be re-elected. Now, however, he has been so long 
with us, we have become so fully acquainted with his 
characteristics, we know eo well how admirably suited he 
in forthe dain ha to discharge, that T think it woud | 


















"Bir Cherie Lyall, Vieo-Prosident, seconded the proposal, 


which was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr. Marks, 

Mr. Maung Tha Hnyin, 
had been elected members of the Society. 


Sir M. E. Grant Duff being obliced to leave, the chair 
was then taken by Sir Charles Lyall, and Dr. Thornton, — 
in the absence of the Secretary through illness, read the 
following Report of the Council for 1901 : — 





Rerort or tHe Covunct. ror tae Year 1901. 


ment of the following thirty-three members :— : 


There have died— 
Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi, 
Professor Max Miiller, 
Professor Neil, 


Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
Mr. R. Heap, 
Sir Cuthbert Peek, 
Mr. EK. Smith, 














On the other hand, the following forty-one new members 
have been elected :-— | 


Mr. F. A, H. Elliot, 
Mr. H. F. Amedroz, 
Mrs. Beer, 

Miss G, Bell, 


‘Miss Julia Smith, 


Mr. E. im Thurn, 
Mr. W. Digby, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, 

Mr. Ernest Bowden, 
Mr. Hari Nath De, 
Mr. A iota 


Mr. 8. A. Cook, 





Mr. ZR. Zahid Sohrawarthy, 
Mr. A. R. Rajaraja Varma, 


Rev. J. R. Hill, 


Professor Benoy Vehari Mukerji, 


Mr. Maleolm Stevenson, 


Mr. M. J. Philip, 
Mrs. Bendall, 


Professor Dr. V 


Colonel @./A. Jacob, 





Mr. W. E. Jardine, 


Mr. C. Sri Kanta. 


Of the subscribing Libraries, three have been added to 


the list and none have resigned. 


These figures show a total inerease of eloven subscribing 
members and libraries. The total number of members on the 
Ist of Junuary of euch of the last fourteen years is as follows :-— 


vin 487 
. 450 
sas 459 





1897 


523 
524 
532 
553 
551 
566 
577 











kept aan. . The average yearly merease, in spite of numerous 
losses each year, is about ten; ond the total merease is 
145, The general financial position of the Society shows 
an increase of the yearly fund available for the work of 
the Society amounting, in the same period, to about £200, 
umd in this connection the following table will be of interest : 





Annual Bale of Total 


J oo ee Espen 
L385 eye Oi a ea ioe 
1889 119, U1d0 .. Dea 
1894 18h: 1... 1280 ..., 1260 
1895 230... [284 ... Hf 
1896 193 ... Is16 .... L188 
1897 188 ... 1286 ... Lis 
E808 Lu. 224 2... Ls4l .... 128 
1899... 202 ... 1276 ... 1880 
1900 205 ... 1290 .,. 12380 
1901 205 ... LdOl ... 1428 





The principal entry on the expenditure side is, a5 usual, 
for rent (including under thot head rates and taxes). It 
amounts this year to £478 17s. Sd., os agaist a yearly 
average of about £400, The difference ts caused by an 
unusually heavy expenditure of £66 18s, 2d, on repairs, 
rendered necessary by the terms of our lease. Since its 
foundation the Society has been compelled to spend no less 
u sum than about £35,000 on rent, rates, and taxes. Other 
relieved by Government from any expenditure for these 
purposes; and the Council ventures to express the hope that 
this Society may one day be placed, in this respect, on an 
equality with the other societies referred to. It 1s somewhat 
remarkable that « Society whose work is so mtimately 
connected with our imperial interests m the East should 
have been so long left out in the cold. The removal of 
the London University to the Imperial Institute rendered 
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available the premises till then allotted to it by Government 
in Burlington House ; and the Council then made endeavours 
to get this neglect remedied. Those endeavours were, un- 
fortunately, without success. But the point has not been / 
lost sight of, and the Council will move again in the matter ‘f 
whenever an opportunity shall present itself. « 
The gross receipts this year are larger than the Sodiety’ 
has yet been able to show; and the balance of re Pip ta 1" 
expenditure works out at £158 lle. 3d, This is partly q 
to the fact that a cheque for £995 paid, on account of exper 
on the Journal, in December, was not presented to $ 
Society’s bankers till January, and must therefaré appfar 
in next year’s accounts. The balunce-sheet for this wear 
accordingly states that the printing account for the Journal 
only covers three numbers instead of the usual] four, which 
were actually issued. Had this cheque been presented in 
December the expenditure on the Journal would have been 
therefore £513 instead of £218, and the balance of receipts 
over expenditure only £63 11s. 3. Out of this and previous 
balances the Council has invested £200 in the purchase of 
4198 Ss. 4d, in 3 per cent. Local Loans Stock, and has 
pluced £162 15s. on deposit at the Society’s bankers. The 
manner in which the Council proposes to deal with this 
surplus is shown in the next paragraph of this Report. 
During the year under review the series of Asiatic 
Monographs, the establishment of which was announced in 
the last report, has been much under consideration by the 
Council, The scheme has now been fully started: and 
arrangements huve been made for the publication of the 
following monographs, each of which is a dist ct contribution 


to our knowledge of the subject dealt with -— 











(1) Gertst (Major G. E.), Researches on Ptolemy's 
Geography of the Far East. 

(2) Wisrernrrz (Dr. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
the Royal Asiatic Society's Library, with an 
Appendix by Mr. F. W. Thomas, 





(3) Hiescurenn (Dr. H.). New Researches into the 
Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran. 

(4) Sreonc (Professor 8. A.). The History of Jakmak, 
Sultan of Egypt, by [bn ‘Arabshah. 

(6) Le Sreance (Gay). Description of Persia and 
Mesopotamia in the year 1340 a.p., from the 
Nuzhat-al-Kuliib of Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, with 
a summary of the contents of that work. 


If funds should permit of the series being curried on, 
in future years also, by the publication of such results 
of original research, it will rank on a par with the 
similar series brought out (independently of their respective 
journals) under the auspices of the Asiatic societies im 
France, Germany, Holland, and Rossin; and it will be 
a considerably step forward in accomplishing the work 
which our Society was founded to do. But the initiation 
of this series has only been rendered possible by the 
gradual increase of the Society’s mcome; and its future 
‘depends on that increase being maintamed- 

In noticing the commencement of this new departure, 
the Council is glad to be able to add that the new 
undertaking will not in the least interfere with the already 
existing series of Oriental Translations. Thanks principally 
to the efforts of our late colleague, Mr, Arbuthnot, whose 
death has been so great a loss to the Society, thirteen 
volumes have now appeared, the last being Mrs. Rhys 
Duvids's Dhamma Sangani (of which the cost was defrayed 
by Mr, Sturdy). Mr. Arbuthnot had made arrangements, 
which still hold good, for the publication of three further 
volumes at his expense. And, besides that, the accounts show 
a balance to the credit of the fund of £112 7«., about half 
of this resulting from sales of the Dhamma Sangani and half 
from the sale of the other volumes. 

This year another volume, Mrs. Beveridge’s translation 
from the Persin of the Memoirs of Gulbadan Be rutin, 
aunt of Akbar the Great, has appeared. In this case the 
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experiment has been made of publishing, with the translation, 
the text also of the unique MS. on which it is based, and 
the Council takes the opportunity, in connection with these 
last two volumes of the Translation Fund, to call attention 
to the valuable assistance which lady members of the Society 
can thus render to Oriental research. 

The posthumous work of the late Thomas Watters on 
the travels in India of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
is in the press, and will appear in the volumes of this series 
for the ensuing two years. This work is being edited by 
the Secretary in collaboration with Dr. Bushell, to whom 
the cordial thanks of the Society are due. 

With regurd to the establishment of an Oriental School in 
London, the Council has at present nothing further to report. 
The University is being now organized. Tho necessary 
funds will, it is hoped, be forthcoming; and the Council 
will lose no opportunity of pressing upon the University 
authorities, whenever they shall have to decide on the 
apportionment of funds, the importance and the needs of 
Oriental research. 

The Council has decided to extend a special welcome to 
the Indian Princes who will be present at the Coronation, by 
inviting them to a banquet to be held ut the Whitehall 
Rooms on June the 17th. The arrangements are being 
made by an influential committee, presided over by Sir 
Steuart Bayley. This intention has received very on- 
couraging support from the members of the Soviety und 
their friends, and the Couneil has every confidence that 
the result will more than justify their expectations. 

The Gouncil has to report, in respect to the Society's 
Journal, a very encouraging sign of the incrensed interest 
that is being taken in Oriental matters. Tn spite of the 
increase in the size of the Journal, which now, indeed, 
threatens to become too bulky, as a bound volume, for 
convenience, the number of original articles sent in to 
the Oouncil for publication has far outrun the available 
space. The Council is exceedingly loth to decline, or 
indefinitely to postpone, the publication of auch articles as 
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ure a distinct contribution to human knowledge. But it 
has now found it necessary to accept articles filling up 
the Journal for so many issues ahead that it will become 
4 serious matter for consideration whether the Journal 
must not be still further enlarged. As the size of the 
volume has already reached the utmost limit, it would be 
necessary, in that case, to break up the Journal into two 
or more separate issues, cach containing articles devoted 
to some special branch of enquiry. To do this would be 
an advantage in some respects; but it would be so great 
a disadvantage in others, that the Council hopes to be able, 
by transferring the longer articles (especially abstracts of 
newly discovered MSS.—always, very properly, somewhat 
long) to the Monograph Series, to postpone the day when 
a decision on this point will huve to be taken. The Council 
is very glad to notice that the sale of the Journal, so 
important for the financial position of the Society, continues 





remarkubly steady ; and it trusts that the Society will 


appreciate its continued efforts to retain, in all the urticles 
accepted, the high standard of scholurship for which the 
Journal has now so well-earned a reputation. 

On the whole, and especially considering the very small 
means of the Society, the record of work done, and of new 
enterprises undertaken, is not discouraging. Slowly but 
surely it grows year by yeur, and was never 50 extensive 
us it has now come to be. But it will be long before the 
arrears of work, necessurily as yet left undone, can have 
heen worked off. Even as regards the present it cannot 
yet be said that the East, as it is, has been made intelligible 
to the West. And as regards the past, some of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of the development of 
religion, of philosophy, of the social and economic conditions 
of mankind, remain still unwritten because the materials 
on which they must be based have not, as yet, been 
adequately edited, translated, and summarized. The Society 
is really at the beginning of its labours. Itisa disudvantage 
in some respects that our subjects are literary and historical. 
They s 
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them does not result in that sort of knowledge which affords 
u livelihood. There is no reason for complaint in an age of 
luxury, of keen commercial competition, of severe individual 
struggle for the means of livelihood, that such studies us 
lead only to ideas, to a richer intellectual life, should be 
pushed, for o time, into the background, should receive but 
ttle popular support. Similar causes have operated in the 
past. It is only in recent generations that we have seen the 
rise of the new science of history, on the watch, not for the 
romance of individual lives, but for the causes that underlie 
the mise and development of human ideas and institutions. 
In this respect we stand just at the parting of the Ways; and 
not in this only. The nations are awukening to a sense 
of the pressing necessity, in the imminent struggle in the 
East for commercial and political advuntages, of a more 
accurate and full sequaintance with the habits and ideas and 
languages of the Eastern peoples than has hitherto been 
found necessary. The importance und interest of the work 
1s already, therefore, for both these reasons, becoming largely 
recognized abroad; and the Council looks forward with 
confidence to the future in the hope that it must soon be 
more adequately recognized here. 

By the lamented deaths of Professor Weber Thitad Professor 
Tiele, two vacancies have occurred in the list of our Honorary 
Members, The Council proposes the election in their stead 
of Professor Lanman, of Harvard, and of Professor Toutsmu, 
of Utrecht. 

Lord Reay retires from the office of President, and Lord 
Crawford, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, Sir F. Goldsmid, Sir Charles 
Lyall, and Sir Raymond West retire by rotation from the 
office of Vice-President. The following members retire, 
under the rules, from the Council -— 


Mr. Fleet, 

Mr. Frazer, 

Mr. Irvine, 
Professor Macdonell, 
Mr. Sewell, 









In place of them the Council proposes the election, as 
Vice-Presidents, of | 
Sir M. E. Grant Duif, 
Sir F. Goldsmid, 
Sir Raymond West ; 
and of members of Council, of 
Mr. Fleet, 
Professor Macdonell, 
Professor E. G. Browne, 
Professor Douglas, 
The usual statement of accounts is laid on the tuble. 


Sir W. Rattigan, KC. said:—It is with very great 


pleasure I rise to propose the udoption of the Report we 


have just heard. It is, I think, # practical, businesslike 
document, which puts before the meeting, briefly and 
clearly, the results of the year's operations: from a financial 


and a literary point of view. And I think also you 
will agree with me that from either point of view it is 


eminently satisfuctory. There is an increasing number of 


subscribers, with an increase of £101 over last year's receipts, 


leaving a balance in excess of expenditure of £05. This may 


not represent a large addition to our available funds, but it 


shows at all events a watchful administration which does 


not embark on any ambitious projects beyond the existing: 
resources of the Society. I entirely agree with what was 


said by Sir Charles Lyull at last year's meeting, that the 
Society was not formed for the purpose of hoarding money, 
but rather of spending of wsefully im stimulating interest m™, 
and improving our knowledge of, Eastern subjects. At the 
same time it is necessary that our Society should be main- 
tained in a condition which may be described as that of 
‘healthy solvency,’ and it is from this pomt of view that 
I regard the existence of a balance at credit as the result 


of the year’s receipts and expenditure as a sign of good 
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administration. We may indeed regret that our resources 
ire not greater, for who can deny, looking at the great s00pe 
for labour which lies before us, that with larger funds at our 
disposal we could do so much more than is at present possible 
with our limited financial means. Indeed, when we consider 
what might be done under the auspices of a Society like ours 
if only sufficient funds were at our disposal, the thought 
that must occur to all our minds is that which oppressed the 
dying moments of that great and true Englishman who now 
sleeps the eternal sleep of death on the crest of the lonely 
Matoppo hills, so fittle done, so much remains, If a fow more 
generous donors like the late Mr. Arbuthnot, whose death 
we ull so sincerely lament, would only come forward and 
emulate his example, or if some of the chiefs und nobles of 
India would realize how much they could contribute to the 
expansion of the labours of this Society in the direction of 
promoting translations of interesting Persian, Arabic, and 
Sanskrit works at present unknown to European readers, 
great possibilities would be opened out, which ire now 
relegated to a future which is longed for but scarcely within 
the ken of the seniors of the present reneration. 

Nevertheless, ladies and gentlemen, while our present 
resources will not permit of our anticipating so rich n harvest 
in the immediate future, we have still matter for sincere 
gratification, not only in what has been aecomplished, but in 
the prospect which the report of the past year holds out to us, 

We have, I find, not only been able to publish thirteen 
volumes of translations in the pust, including the recent 
scholarly translation by Mrs. Rhys Davids of the Diamma 
Sangani, and the very interesting translution of the Memoirs 
Of Guibadan Begum, the aunt of Akbar the Great, which we 
also owe to another talented lady member of our Society, 
but we are assured that the publication of othor translations 
of important works relating to the East are in contemplation 
and uctually in progress. There are also at least five 
monographs on Asintic subjects which are now jn course 
of preparation for the press by writers whose names are 
4 guuruntee for conscientious and accurate work, 





It is by publications of this kind that we not only juatily 
the existence of our Society, but we serve to foster also that 
deeper interest in the East which contributes so largely to 
widen and improve our knowledge of and to enlist our 
intelligent sympathy with those Asiatic races towurds whom 
our Empire has a noble mission to fulfil, a mission which can 
best be promoted by making ourselves more conversant with 
all that is worthy to be known of the past history, the 
literature, the habits, laws, and customs of these races. 
It is by acquiring a fuller knowledge on these points that 
we learn to respect those races for their many virtues and 
for the part they have played im the world’s history, and it 
is by feeling this respect for them ourselves that we can 
alone hope to inspire’a similar feeling on their part towards 
us, and thereby decpen the true foundations on which our 
Empire must rest in the East. | 

Considering, therefore, what our Society has done in the 
past, how it is still zealously lubouring with limited means in 
the same direction, I cannot but express surprise and regret 
that the Government has given so little encouragement to 
ita efforts. We might well, I think, expect a special grant 
towards the Translation and Monograph Fund from the State, 
and also a contribution towards meeting the charge for rent 
of a suitable building, and I trust that the Council will not 
relax its efforts to obtain this monetary and well-merited 
assistance. 

I cannot conclude without adding my humble testimony 
to the increasing excellence of the Journal published by the 
Society, The articles are all well chosen, anil display un 
amount of research and learning which make them valuable 
and attractive to all readers who are interested in the East. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have great pleasure in moving 
the adoption of the Report. 

Syed Ali Bilyrami, in seconding the report, said :—My 
Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Report which hus just 
been read is eminently satisfactory 50 far as the working 
of the Society ts concerned. It showa that the Society has 
been muking steady progress. The number of its members, 
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notwithstanding withdrawals and loss by death, is on the 
increase. Its Journal has not only maintained the high 
standard of excellence which it has lately attained under the 
management of our able Secretary and his assistant, but, 
thanks to the growing number of Orientalists in this country, 
there is every prospect that the same high standard will 
be muintained in the future. In fact, so great is the flow 
of muterial that it has become a question whether the 
Journal should not be appreciably enlarged. So far so good, 
and for a Society like ours perhaps the best measure of its 
success 18 the record of its work. But at the same time you 
all know the adage that bricks cannot be made without 
straw, and when we look to the small balance of £63 Ils, Sa. 
left to our credit after meeting the ordinury expenditure of 
the year, it becomes a question whether our financial position 
is as sound as might be desired. Looking back to the steady 
progress we have made during the last five years, and the 
ease with which we have been able to balance income and 
expenditure, we are apt to forget that so long as we ure 
dependent on the annual subscriptions of our members for 
the maintenance of our tfliciency, the Society cannot be 
regarded as having a sound financial position, Moreover, 
we must not forget that there are certain social functions 
which it would be extremely desirable to institute in order te 
make our Society acceptable to u wider circle of members in 
this country, but which the Society is unable to undertake 
owing to the small margin of balance on which it has to 
work, For my part, until such time as we have a funded 
capital sufficient to pay the cost of ‘the publication of the 
Journal and the rent of the premises in which the Society is 
locuted, we should not delude ourselves with the notion 
that we ure doing well, and it should be the endeavour of 
every member to devise ways and means for bringing frist 
to the mill, 

We all know that our field of operation is represented by 
the vast continent of Asia. The elucidation of its past and 
present, the study of the languages, history, and antiquities 
of its vast concourse of people, is our chief tim, und yet 








looking through the list of our members, it is astonishing 
how small is the number of Asistics on our rolls. To my 
mind this is « point which deserves our serious consideration. 
To make the Society known to and appreciated by the 
people for whom it is working, will not only add lustre to its 
name, bot will materially aid tts finances. Unfortunately 
us, most of the Asiatic countries huve forms of government 
which do not recognize or encourage progress. There ts, how- 
ever, one considerable portion of Asia which is free from this 
reproach, and has been making steady progress under the 
blessings of British rale—I mean India. This is a subject 
on which T need not dilate in an assembly so largely repre- 
sentative of the past governors of the country, but I may be 
permitted to say that notwithstanding the pessimistic views 
regurding the poverty of India which are bemg ventilated in 
certain quarters, no one who has a knowledge of facts can 
deny that during the last thirty years the advancement af 
India, both material and moral, has been uninterrupted, and 
this applies not only to British Tndia but ulso to the Nutive 
States. The Indian Princes are beginning to recognize the 
real responsibilities of government, and it is to them thut 
we must turn for help on behalf of our Society. T am con- 
vinced that if we could only sufficiently make clear to them | 
the ims and objects of the Society, the majority of them 
will join us and become life members; and perhaps later, 
when they are imbued with the spirit of research, they will 
help us with funds for earrymg out some of the literary 
work which is being done under the auspices of the Society. 
In this connection the institution of the Coronation Banquet, 
at which I understand all the Indian Princes who have 
been invited to London will be present, is a most happy 
circumstance, J trust that we shall be able to take full 
_advantage of the opportunity thus afforded of making our- 
selves known to our distinguished visitors. 
Turning to the events of the past year, that destroyer of 
elights and the disperser of assemblies, as death has been 
poetically called in the “Arabian Nights,” has deprived us of 
ten of our members. The most to be lamented among these 
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is the late Mr. Gibb, the well-known Turkish scholar, whose 
History of Ottoman Poetry is « marvel of sound scholarship, 
wide research, und lucid exposition. It is fortunate that his 
muntle has fallen on worthy shoulders, and the completion of 
the work has been entrusted to our most regular contribpttor” 
and valued friend, Professor Browne of Cambridge, % 
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is only equalled by his deep sympathy for the people to 
whom these languages belong. =. 

We have also to lament the death of the late Mr. 
Arbuthnot, who was not only a very old member of the 
Society, but whose liberality has enabled us to revive the 
old Translation Fund. The last work in this series, viz., 
the Memoirs of the Gulbadan Begum, is from the pen 
of Mra. Beveridge, one of our lady members to whom we 
owe so much. It is much to be regretted that the text ia 
founded on 4 unique MS,, but this could not be helped. 
Mr. Beveridge found mention of a Humayum Nama in the 
Catalogue of the Library of the late Sir Salar Jung at 
Hyderabad, but this uwppears to have been lent out, and 
notwithstanding repeated applications to the Librarian no 
trace of the work has been found, 

The scheme of Asiatic monographs is now fully matured, 
and five distinet monographs are in the Presa, and some of 
these ready for publication. 

In conclusion, it is my pleasing duty to express the thanks 
af the Society to our President, Lord Reay, whose interest in 
the work of the Society remains unabated. We huve also to 
thank our able and energetic Secretary, Professor Rhys 
Davids, and our Assistant Secretary, Miss Hughes. 

Mr, Vincent Smith, supporting the adoption of the Report, 
said :—I think that the meeting may feel quite satisfied that 
the Society is making good progress in the hands of its 
officers, It enjoys in Lord Reay an eminently painstaking 
and tactful President, and the Society can be heartily con- 
gratulated on his re-election. 

The devoted ond ardent labours of our distinguished 
Secretary, Professor Rhys Davids, and his very competent 








assistant, Miss Hughes, are known to all members of this 
Society, and the Report read and the work done throughout 
the year are evidence that the Council as a whole have 
attended with diligence und care to all the various duties 
imposed upon them. 

‘An allusion has been made, unfortunately as usual, to the 
lamented lack of interest in Oriental studies im this country. 
The question has been principally discussed here on previous 
occasions with reference to an Oriental School of Languages. 
There is a lamentable inconsistency between our vast Oriental 
obligations, and the prevalent ignorance of and indifference 
to our Eastern possessions, their language, manners, and 
‘customs. Tt seems to me that we lack not so much teachers 
as students, and these we shall never have until young men 
can be brought to see, and it is made worth while for them 
to learn, the importance of making a thorough acquaintance 
with the languages, geography, customs, history, and tradi- 
tions of the people they will live among when they go East. 
It is of no use approaching Chinese and other Oriental 
teachers with a view to their giving lectures if you cannot 
get students to attend them. It is not the fault of the 
Professors that the lectures are thinly attended. The 
necessity for such knowledge is nowhere properly recognized 
either by the public or the Government. 

_ In France things are very different. There they have an 
Ecole des Langues Urientales Vivantes, with 200 real 
students, besides a certain number who go there to diminish 
their term of military service. The Council might turn therr 
attention to the providing of students rather than Professors, — 
When the former come along bringing fees the latter will 
not be difficult to find. . 

The best way would be to urge upon the different 
Government Departments and the heads of Mercantile 
Institutions the urgent necessity of so training young men 
destined to go Enst that they may be equipped with 
a colloquial knowledge of the languages, and some sound 
information regarding the history, manners, and customs of 
the people with whom they will have to deal. Personally 
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T should like to see Haileybury revived on u magnified scale, 
and u college estublished for the training of students, official 
and non-official, who purpose to spend their working lives in 
the Kast. Then all our young men destined for India, 
Turkey, Japan, and China would be able to say that they 
had received their edueation in one of their own presit 
colleges. 

Young men going to India would be far better trained) 
at such a college than by spending a year or two at the 
English Universities, which are imbued with classical 
traditions, and can do very little to stimulate Oriental 
studies or arouse sympathies with Oriental peoples, 

I should be very glad to see the Council address them- 
selves to the task of making business people interest 
themselves in getting young men who ore going abroad 
to attend o special] practical college course for teachingr 
all the branches of knowledge heceasary to men destined 
for service in the East. 

The Journal of the Society continues under the capable 
editorship of our Secretary and Assistant Secretury to do 
us credit, and is able to hold up tte head among similar 
journals of other societies in the world. 


After a few remurks from other members present, in. the 
course of which it was pointed out by Mr, J. Kennedy that 
of the balance of £63 11s. 3¢. shown in the Report £50 was 
already earmarked for Major Gerini’s Researches an Proleny's 
Geoyraphy of the Far East, the Chairman put the question 
that the Report be adopted. In doing so he observed that 
even after the deduction made there was actually 4 small 
balance in hand on the receipts and expenditure of the vear, 
und that the expenditure side was unduly swollen by a charge 
of £66 18s, 2a. on repairs, which was not o recurring item, 
In addition to the hopeful indications for the future dwelt 
upon in the Report, he might mention the successful 
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definitely established ; and he might refer also to the proposed 
British Academy, m which it was hoped that the Society 
would shortly be represented, and which could not, he thought, 
fail to stimulate public interest in things Asiatic. 

The Report and the recommendations contained 1m It as to 
Vice-Presidents and members of Council were then adopted 
nnanimously, 


June 10.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 
Mr. Maung Tsai, 
The Rev. W. 5. Caldecott, 
The Rev. H. H. B. Ayles, 
Mr. U On Gaing, C_T.E., and 
Miss A. L. G. Hardcastle 
had been elected Members of the Society. 


Dr. G. Thibaut read a paper on the Raminnja Bhashya. 
A. discussion followed, in which Col. G. A. Jacob, Mr. A. B- 
Keith, Dr. Grierson, Sir R. West, Mr. Vaidya, Syed Ali 
Bilgrami, and Professor Bendall took part. 


Ul. Cowrents or Foreign Onrentat Jovrnat. 
Vrexwa Onrewtan Jovnwan. Vol. xvi, No. 2. 


Speyer (J. 8.). Critical Remarks on the Text of the 
Divyavadana. 

Goldziher (I.). Einige arabische Ausrufe und Formeln. 

Mankowski (L. v.). Bana’s Kadambari und die Geschichte 
vom Konig Sumanas in der Brihatkatha. 
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Professor Charles Rien, Ph.D., MA. s 






Ox the morning of Wednesday, March 19 of "year 
(1902), after an illness of leas than three days, then assed 
away from us one of the greatest Oriental scholars of 
our time, and one who, notwithstanding his modest and 
unassuming character, probably enjoyed a higher and wider 
reputation in scholarly cireles than almost any Orientalist 
of this age. The width and depth of his scholarship were 
such as to command the admiration of all who were capable 
of appreciating his rare attainments; while his gentle and 
amiable disposition, his constant readiness to place at the 
disposal of all who needed them the vast stores of his 
learning, and his eagerness to see only the good points in 
the work and characters of others, earned him the deep 
uffection and gratitude of all—especially his younger fellow- 
workers—who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship. His 
death, alike to his friends and to those branches of learning 
to which he devoted his long and laborious life, is an 
irreparable loss; yet in ite circumstances it was, we may 
be sure, such as he himself would have most desired; for 
after an active and fruitful life of 82 years (during nearly 
60 years of which he enjoyed a European reputation as 
an Orientalist of the first rank) he passed quietly away, 
after a brief and comparatively painless illness, having been 
in perfect health until within three days of the end, and 
with a mind clear and tranquil to the last, 

Dr. Riew was born at Geneva in 1820, and, on leaving 
school at the age of 15, entered the Académie de Gendye 
in November, 1835. There he remained for four years, 
of which the first three were passed in the Faculty of 
Philosophy, and the last in that of Science, During a part 
of this period he studied under Jean Humbert, who (like 
Freytag, with whom he afterwards pursued his studies) was 
a pupil of the great French Orientalist Sylvestre de Sacy. 
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In the Autumn of 1840 he left Geneva for the University 
of Bonn, where he was inscribed in the Philosophical Faculty 
on October 30 of that year, and where he remained till 
the Summer of 1843, when he received hia doctor’s degree 
and published his dissertation on Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, one 
af the most interesting and at the same time most difficult 
Arabic poeta, which dissertation at once assured his reputation 
ag an Arabic scholar. A series of letters to his parents, 
ranging over the greater portion of this period (January, 
1841-—June, 1845), which the kindness of his widow and 
daughter has placed at my disposal, throws much light on 
his life and work at this time. He at once began to read 
Arabic with Freytag and Sanskrit with Lassen, but was 
obliged at first, in addition to the ordinary classical and 
historical studies required by the University in that Faculty, 
to devote a good deal of time to learning to speak, understand, 
and write German and Latin, candidates for the Doctor's 
degree being at that time compelled im the Prussian 
Universities both to speak and write the latter language 
in the exercises required for admission thereto. At a later 
period of his residence at Bonn he read Arabic both with 
Freytag and Gildemeister (who, though a comparatively 
young man, seems to have been a more efficient and 
stimulating teacher than his older colleague), and also 
received private instruction in Hebrew. 

In 1843, as already said, Dr. Rieu completed his studies 
and received his degree at Bonn, and published his 
dissertation on Abu'l-'Al4, which was entitled De Adw’l- 
Ale poete arabici rita ef carminibus. About a year later 
(November 8, 1844) he was elected a member of the French 
Société Asiatique, on the proposal of Burnouf and Reinaud. 
In 1847 was published at St. Petersburg Hemachandra's 
Sanskrit Dictionary, the AbAidana chintamani, in the pro- 
duction of which Dr. Rieu collaborated with Bohtlingk, for 
whom he transcribed the unique MS. of the Bodleian, In 
the same year he entered the British Museum, in which for 
nearly half a century he was one of the most zealous and 
indispensable officers, There, indeed, was accomplished the 
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great and immortal work of his life, to wit, the preparation 
and publication of such catalogues of the vast and precious 
collections of Oriental MSS. there preserved as must ever 
remain the feaw idéal of such work, and the indispensable 
companions of every student of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
literature. In 1867 Dr. Rieu was nominated Curator of 
the Oriental MSS. in the Museum, and four years later 
he completed (in 1871) the second part of the Catalogue 
Codicum Manuseriptorum Orientalium, or older Catalogue of 
the Arabic MSS., of which the first portion had been published 
by Cureton in 1846. This was followed successively by the 
Catalogue of Perman MSS. (1879-1883), the Catalogue of 
Turkish MSS. (1888), the Arabic Supplement (1894), and the 
Persian Supplement (1895), These seven volumes constitute 
a veritable treasury of knowledge concerning all that relates 
to these three chief branches of Mubammadan literature 
and literary history, and give evidence of an amount of 
labour and a degree of critical scholarship which only those 
who have attempted a similar task can fully realize. Only 
80 great a scholar and so indefatigable a student, working on 
so rich and copious a collection of manuscripts, could have 
produced so monumental a series of catalogues, which will 
probably remain unequalled and indispensable so long as 
Muhammadan literature is studied and appreciated. 

In 1896 (nearly two years before he actually severed his 
connection with the British Museum, and, at the invitation 
of the Electors to the Sir Thomas Adams’ Professorship of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, accepted that Chair, 
rendered vacant by the death of Professor W. Robertson 
Smith in March, 1894) Dr. Rieu, who had already nominally 
retired from his post in the Museum (which, however, till 
the end of his life, he was ever ready to aid with his 
counsels), celebrated the jubilee of his Doctorate, and 
received on this occasion (September 6, 1894 ) the mos 
fiattering congratulatory sddress from the University of 
Bonn, who thus fittingly gave public recognition to the 
eminent services to learning of her illustrious son, “ oak 
Arabicia, Pernicis, Turcicss Muse Britannies Codicibus OME 
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cum curd aingularigue doctrind deseriptis ail vastos litterarum 
thesauros omnibus aditum patgfecit, adeuntes semper consilta 
aique opera comiter adjuwit.” 

It was in the late Autumn of 1894 that Dr. Rieu’s election 
to the Chair in which I now most unworthily succeed him 
took place. He neither offered himself as a candidate for 
this distinction, nor was he easily persuaded to accept 
it, until he was convinced that it was the earnest desire 
of those most concerned that he should do so, At the 
age which he had then attained (nearly 75) he had the 
right to demand a well-earned repose rather than new 
obligations and responsibilities ; but it was not in his 
nature to Iny aside, ere he was compelled, the labours 
which are at once the scholar'’s duty and pleasure, or to 
deprive this University, which sought and needed his 
help, of the honour of including another illustrious name 
in the roll of those who have laboured for 270 years 
to make the Oriental School of Cambridge the best, as 
it is the oldest, in Great Britain. Of the Chair founded 
by Sir Thomas Adams in 1632 Dr. Riew was the sixteenth 
occupant, and the only one who was not a native of the 
British Islands: a fact which, to the writer's mind, is 
equally honourable to the country which produced so 
illustrious a scholar and the country which offered him 
so great and useful a career. How much consolation and 
hope does this reflection contuin : that in the realms of 
science at least we see some dim foreshadowing of that 
universal brotherhood of mankind which elsewhere is but 
dreamed of and hoped for, wherein the limitations of 
nationalities and tongues vanish away, and even East and 
West, so widely separated by thought, custom, feeling, 
and belief, are reconciled in the Light of that Knowledge 
which is the Creator's Supreme Attribute and the student's 
ultimate goal. 


Epwarp G. Browse. 
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John Hermes, 
Boas Jose 21, 1837. Domo May 24, 190%, 


yi, Tse Royal Asiatic Society has lost one of its most dis- 
’ 4 tinguished members, and Oriental scholarship one of its most 
‘| eminent interpreters, by the death of Mr. John Beames, 
~~ which took place after a long illness at Clevedon, in Somerset, 

on Saturday, the 24th of last May. 

John Beames was born at Greenwich Hospital on the 
21st of June, 1837. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Beames, Preacher of St. James's, Piccadilly, and 
grandson of John Beames, Esq., K.C., Bencher of Lincoln's 
Inn. He was educated at Merchant Tuylors’ School under 
Dr. Hessing, and, while there, obtained an appointment in 
the Indian Civil Service, and proceeded to Hailey bury 
College. He studied at Hailey bury during the years 
1856-7, in his fourth term obtaining the Classic and 
Sanskrit prizes and the Persian medal. He arrived in 
India in the year 1858, and served in the Panjab from 
March, 1859, to late in 1861. From December, 1861, to 
the conclusion of his service he was employed in the Bengal 
Presidency, becoming a permanent Collector ip the year 
1867, a Commissioner in 1881, and twice o ciatine as 
a Member of the Board of Revenue. On his retirement 
from the Indian Civil Service in March, 1893, he had thus 
gained the rare experience of having worked in the Mufossal 
of two widely distant provinces, and this was no doubt one 
of the causes of that wide grasp which he exhibited a 
dealmg with all things Indinn. To him wero equally 
familiar, from practical contact with the village people who 
spoke them, the rough patois of the Jats of the Panjab, the 
smooth-flowing Oriya, the clipped dialect of « Bengali 
peasant, and the clear-cut, practical Bhojpuri of Bihar. 

We have seen that Mr, Beames distinguished himaelf by 
his attainments in Oriental languages while he was yetin 
Haileybury. In India he served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, laying the foundations of that encyclopedic, yet 
accurate, knowledge of things pertaining to the East whiiok 
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afterwards became the mark of all that he wrote. His first 
essays appeared in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
in the year 1866, shortly after he had been placed in charge 
of the frontier district of Camparan in Bihar. These dealt 
with the now well-worn topic of the advisability or otherwise 
of retaining the Arubic element in the official form of 
Hindostani. In the previous year his attention had been’ 
drawn to Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, und it immediately occurred to him 
that a similar book was much wanted for the Aryan group, 
The result was the commencement in 1866 of those studies 
which bore their first ripe fruit in 1872. In the meantime 
other shorter but important works issued from his pen. The 
earliest was his well-known Outlines of Indian Philology,' 
the first attempt to prepare a scientific general account of all 
the languages then known to be spoken in India. Much of 
this work is now of course out of date, but parts of it, 
notably the chapter entitled “ Hints on observing and 
recording a new language,” are 4s valuuble to-day as they 
were when first published. In 1868 we have two excellont 
papers in the Journal of this Societv—one on the Magar 
language of Nepal, and the other on the form of Bhojpuri 
spoken in Camparan. The latter was for many years the 
only account in existence of any dialect of Bibari (the 
language of over thirty-six millions of Indo-Aryans), and the 
former (if we except Hodgson’s short vocabulary) the only 
account of one of the most important hill languages of Népal. 
Mr. Bearmes’s connection with the Bengal Asiatic Society 
lasted until the year 1885. During the twenty years which 
éuccecded his first essay, its Journal was enriched by many ~ 
contributions from his pen. Essays on Cand Bardoi and 
other old Hindi authors were interspersed with studies on the 
antiquities and history of Orissa (1870-1883). In 1884-85 
appeared his important articles on the Geography of India 
in the Reign of Akbar. During the same period the Indian 
Antiquary mumbered him among the, brilliant band of its 


i Written in 1806: Ist ed. 1967, dnd ed. 1866. 
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earlier writera, and its pages contain many careful reviews of 
the works of other scholars, besides original articles of great 
interest on the early literature of Bengal proper and Orissa. 

In 1869 appeared his well-known edition of Sir Henry 
Elliot’s Supplemental Glomary of Indian Terms, a work 
which it is superfluous to praise. Twenty-two years after- 
wards, in 1891, was published his excellent Bon gali Grammar, 
the first book of its kind which attempted to deal, not only 
with the inflated language of modern Bengali literature, but 
also with the altogether different spoken tongue. After his 
retirement he wrote for the moat part in the Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. At one time he contemplated 
the preparation of a Prakrit Dietionary, but I believe that, 
not receiving sufficient encouragement from publishers, he 
abandoned the scheme. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on a translation from the Turki of Baber’s Memoirs, 

I have hitherto omitted mention of the work on which his 
reputation chiefly rests, the Comparative Grammay of the 
Aryan Languages of India, commenced in 1866, and published 
volume by volume in 1872, 1875, and 1879. The year 1872 
Witnessed the simultaneous appearance of three accounts of 
the growth of the modern Aryan vernaculars of India— 
Dr. Trumpp's Sindhi Grammar, Dr, Hoernle’s Liasays in wid 
ofa Comparatice Grammar of the Gaurian Langueges, and the 
first volume of Mr. Beames’s work, The three scholars 
proceeded, quite independently, on similar lines. All three 
emphasized the importance of the Prakrits in the develop- 
ment of the modern languages, and made systematic studies 
of the laws of that development. But Dr. Trumpp's 
Grammar referred mainly to Sindhi, and, so far 8 com- 
parative philology is concerned, remained only a brilliant 
fragment; Dr. Hoernle’s Essays (many of the conclusions of 
which were afterwards adopted with fall acknowledgment by 
Mr, Beames) were ‘ essnys * in the strict sense of the term, 
destined to be the foundation of the admirable volume pub- 
lished in 1880; while Mr. Beames was the first to issue 
a work deliberately intended to cover the whole ground of 
the subject. “Whether I have done well or ill,” he anys 
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in his preface, “the book was meant to be a Comparative 
Grammar, and I have called it so accordingly.” It is 


_ difficult to decide which to admire most in this Grammar, 


the learning displayed, or the clearness with which the 
results of that learning are put forth. ‘That parts of it 
have been superseded by later inquiries must, of course, be 
conceded, but this cannot prevent our appreciation of the 
solid erudition, combined with sobriety of argument, which 
adorns every page. Personally, the debt which I owe to 
these volumes is great, and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging it. 

Although for many years under the same Government 
in India, our lines were mostly cast in widely different 
parts of the country, and we seldom met. But we often 
corresponded, and never without the debt being on my 
side. I still remember the first letter I received trom 
him, in the year 1878 or 1879, in answer to one from 
me about a small point in Maithili grammar. In those 
days philology was not popular in India, and civilians 
who collected information regarding the languages of the 
country were apt to be looked down upon as shirking their 
legitimate duties. This letter of Mr. Beames, coming as 1t 
did from one high above me in my own service, was the first 
word of encouragement to proceed with my studies which 
T received from an official. One of his last acts of kindness 
to me was to revise the proofs of the Bengali section of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, and to offer me quite a number 
of invaluable hints and suggestions. He had a trenchant 
pen, and could wield it with effect when he considered it to 
be necessary, but the numerous references in his magnum opus 
to the opinions of other scholars showed that he possessed 
a double portion of the spirit of Saraswati—e just confidence 
in his own great store of learning, and an ungrudging 
recognition of the discoveries made by other students in the 
same line of research as that in which he had an acknow- 
ledged claim to be recognized as one of the first authorities. 


G, A. G. 


t} 


Yet another name has dropped out of the short list of the 


older living Orientalists. M. Léon Feer, the well-known 
Sanskrit and Tibetan scholar, died in Paris, March L(th of 
the present year. 

Léon Feer was born at Rouen on the 22nd November, 1830. 


In 1564 he was appointed to a Paris professorship, succeeding 


M. Foucaux in the Chair of Tibetan originally created for 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and transferred in 1865 to the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales, He afterwards (1869) held 
a lectureship in Tibetan and Mongol at the Collége de France. 
To this period (1864 to 1872) belong his earlier works, 
Huines de ia Ninive ond La Puissance et Ja civilisation 
mongole, au xii" sidele, 

In 1872 M. Feer entered the MS. Department of the 
Bibliothégque Nationale. He passed from promotion to 
promotion to be biblisthévaire of hia department, where ha 
remained working steadfastly till his death, in spite of 
failing health and growing infirmity in later years, In 
1900 he was appointed Conaercateur-Adjoint of the great 
national collection. 

Outside his special field—or fieldls—of work M. Léon Feer 
published a number of articles in the Rerue Contemporaine, 
erue dea deux mondes, Reewe Chrétienne, Revue des Cours 
publics, and Bulletin deta Société de tf’ Histoire au Protestantisme 
Jrangats. But we ure here chiefly concerned with his work 
in Buddhist literature, work which has the enduring merit 
of having brought within reach important texts from widely 
separated regions of this great field of research. 

M. Feer's learning embraced Tibetan and Mongol, Sanskrit 
and Pali. He was therefore able to contribute largely to our 
knowledge both of the Buddhism of countries where the 
documents huve the peculiar interest of works translated into 
non-Indian languages from the Sanskrit, and the Buddhism 
of the school that preserves its characteristic and rich 
literature in a purely Indian dress. 
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The first in order of his translations was the Satra ev 


quarante-deux articles (1878). The following were after- — 


wards published in the Annales du Musée Guimet: a trans- 
lation of the Analyse du Handjour et du Tandjour of Caoma 
de Kérés, with many additions and notes (vol. ii of the 
Annales), Fragments extraits dw Kandjour, translated from 
the Tibetan (vol. v), and the Avadanacataka ; cent légendes 
bouddhiques, from the Sanskrit (vol. xviii). . 

In the Bibliothégue orientale elzévirienne series appeared 
a translation by M. Feer of the Tibetan version of the 
Dhammapada, and in the Collection de Contes et de Chansons 
populaires a translation from Bengali under the title Contes 
Indiens ; les trente-deux révite du trdne. 

Léon Feer's greatest service to Pali scholarship was his 
edition of the Samyutla-nikdya for the Pal Text Society. 
It was his last ling work. 

He contributed articles to the Grande Eneyolapédie, and 
was one of the oldest collaborators in the Rerwe de i’ Histoire 
des Religions. An obituary notice in the last-named review 


acknowledges the value of his contributions on Tibetan 


‘subjects, in which his competence was shared by very few. 


He was also an wnwearied contributor to the Jowraal 


Asiatique till within a few months of his death. 

It was as Librarian of the MS. Department of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale that most of the younger Orientalists 
knew him best, and here all who sought his help had 
experience of his unselfish kindness and readiness to lend 
his time and learning and official authority to smooth the 
way of their researches. 


The cataloguing of Eugene Burnouf’s papers (now in the 


Biblioth¢que Nationale) fell to M.- eer. ‘It must have 
been a truly congenial task to him, for he had the acholar's 
lovable piety towurds the memory, works, and relics of 
a past generation of great Orientalists. The present writer 
remembers the touching pleasure with which he once showed 
her a manuscript in Sir William Jones’ handwriting, an 
unfinished poem that had not the remotest connection with 
indianisme. 
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M. Feer lived a secluded life, Modesty, a certain shyness, 
and heart-whole devotion to his work were so much his 
leading characteristics that it is difficult to bring out 
a distinet portrait of this reserved but kindly personality, 
Perhaps the plain record of his long and patient Inbours 
1s not an unfitting tribute to his memory. 


IV. Nores axp News. 


Proressor Rurys Davins has been elected a Foreign Member 
of the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences. 

Dx. M. A. Sreis, of the Indian Educational Service, has, 
with the sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India, 
been placed on eight months’ special duty in England in 
order to prepare a detailed report on the results of his recent 
journey of archeological and topographical exploration in 
Chinese Turkestan. Dr. Stein's Preliminary Report on these 
explorations, issued in November last, and already noticed in 
the J.R.A.S., showed the extent of the antiquarian and other 
materials brought back from this journey and awaiting 
detailed examination. 


New Appointments. 


Mn. E. G. Browne has been appointed Adams Professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge. 

Dx. Liknicy has been appointed Professor Ordinarius at 
Breslau, and Dr. Wixrernitz Professor Ordinarius at the 
German University at Prag. 

Syep Att Brreramt has been appointed Reader in Marathi 
at Cambridge, | 
_ Provessor Benpaut has been appointed University Lecturer 
in Sanskrit at Cambridge, 
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V. Apprrions tro roe Linrary. 
Presented by the Author. 


Cain (Rev. J.). The Kois. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. Madras, 1887—LS88. 
Sykes (Major P. M.). Ten Thousand Miles in Persia. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
Tilbe (Rev. H. H.). Pali First Lessons. 
12mo. Rangoon, 1902. 
Brandstetter (Dr. R.). Tagalen und Madagassen. 
Pamphlet. Svo. Duzern, 1902. 
Barth (A.). Une théorie nouvelle sur l’origine de lére 
Saka, Pamphlet. 8vo. Paris, 1901. 
Whinfield (E. H.). The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. 
Persian Text ; English Verse. Bvo. London, 1901. 
Neumann (K. E.). Die Reden Gotamo Buddho’s. 
Band iii, Lief. I. 
Campbell (W.). Formosa under the Japanese. 
Pamphlet. Svo. Helensburgh, 1902. 
Arnold (T. W.). Al-Mu‘tazilah. Part i: Arabic Text. 
8vo. Leipsig, 1902. 
Sachau (E.). Uber den zweiten Chalifen Omar. 
Pamphlet. 4to. Berlin, 1902. 
———— Studie zur Syrischen Kirchenlitteratur der 


Damuscene. Pamphlet. 4to. Berlin, 1902. 
Lorimer (J. G.). Grammar and Vocabulary of Waziri 
Pashto. Rvo, Calcutta, 1902. 


Presented by Miss L, Hennedy. 
Nuttall (Z.). The Fundamental Principles of Old and 
New World Civilizations. (Peabody Museum Papers, 
vol. ii.) 8vo, Cam. Maas., 1901. 


Presented by the Netherlands Government, 
Ophuijsen (Ch. A. van). Woordenligst voor de Spelling 
der Maleische Taal met Latijnoch Karakter. 
8vo. Batavia, 1901. 
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Presented by I Ecole frangaise d' Extréme-Orient, 
Henry (V.). Eléments de Sanscrit Classique. Vol. i. 
8vo. Paris, 1902. 
Cabaton (A.). Nouvelles Recherches sur les Chams. 
Roy. 8vo. Paris, 1901. 
Cadiére (L.). Phonétique Annamite (dialecte du Haut- 
Annam). Bvo. Paris, 1902. 
Lajonquiére (Capt. E. Lunet de). Atlas Archéologique 
de l"Indo-Chine. Monuments du ChampaetduCambodge. 
Fol. Paris, 1901. 
Presented by the Hakiuyt Society. : 
The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell of Leigh in 
Angola and the Adjoimimg Regions. Edited with 
Notes and a concise History of Kongo and Angola 
by E. G. Ravenstein. 8vo. London, 1901. 


Presented by Mrs, Mona. 
Bain (F, W.). A Digit of the Moon: a Hindoo Love 
Story translated from the Original MSS. 
Post 8vo. London, 1901. 
Presented by Canon Atkinson. 
Atkinson (J.). The Expedition into Afghanistan (1839- 
1840). 8vo. London, 1842. 
Presented by the India Office. 
Smith (E.). Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra. Part i. 
(Arch. Survey of India, vol. xxx.) 
4to. Allahabad, 1901, 
Foster (W.). Letters received by the East India Company. 
Vol. vi. 8vo. London, 1902. 


Presented by the Editors, 


Giamil (S.). Genuinae Relationes inter sedem Apostolicam 
et Assyriorum orientalium seu Chaldacorum Ecclesiam. 
Svo. Roma, 1902. 
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Babyl 
‘Hill (8. a. The Life of Claud Martin. 
Svo. Caleutta, 1901. 


Thurston (E.). Bulletin. Vol. iv, No.2. Anthropology 








| P id by Syed Ali Bilgrami. 
“ Catalogue of the Private Colle ction of Arabic, Percian: and 
Hindustani MSS, in the possession of Syed AK Bilgram 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Ant. XXIV.—Deseription of Persia and Mesopotamia in the 
year 1340 2.0, from the Nuzhat-al-Kulih of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi, with a summary of the contents of that work, 
By G. Le Srrance. 


(Continued from p. 536, July Nimber, 1902.) 


Chapter 17. Ahurdsda, 

Contents: Nishipir, 185m; Shidyikh, 1840; Isfarayin, 1569; 
Bayhak and Sabzivir, 186/; Biyir, 1860; Juwayn, 1860; 
Jijarm, 1867; Khabishin, 186; Shakkin, 1860; Tis, 1862; 
Kalit and Jirm, 187¢; Marinin, 187/; Herit, 1874; Asfuziir, 
187e; Fishanj, 187¢; Malin and Bakharz, 1872; Bidghis, 
1872; Jim, 188¢; Chast, 188g; Khwaf, 188); 2iwah, 188m; 
Ghir, Balkh, Tukhiristin, Baimiyin, and Panjhir, 1880; 
Jiizjan, 188; Khutlin, 188"; Saminjain, 158w; Tayikin, 
188z; Talikiin, 1890; Fairyab and Kaviidiyan, 189); Kalit, 
189d; Mary Shahin, 189/; Shaburkan, 1897 and 190); 
Abivard, 1892; Khavirin, 189%; Khavardin, 1890; Sarakhs. 
1892: Mary-ar-Rid, 1905; Maraz, 190¢; Kal‘ah May, 190/. 


Khurasan in the middle ages was far more extensive than 
is the province of this name in modern Persia. Medieval 
Khurasan extended on the north-east to the Oxts, and 
included all the districts round Herat which now belong 
to Afghanistan. On the other hand, the small province 
of Kiimis, on the northern boundary of the Great Desert, 
which at the present day is included within the limits of 
Persian Khurisan, was of old a separate district, and formed 
in the time of Mustawfi a province apart. 

Hamd-Allah divides Khurasin into four quarters (fwb") 


was. 102, 47 
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or districts; namely, Nishiptir, Herat, Balkh, and Great 
Marv. Of Nishipiir city he gives a full account, describing 
its plan, which had originally been laid out after the fashion 
of a chess-board, and noting its walls and watercourses. 
The Arabs had written the name Naysabur. Mustawi 
devotes a paragraph to the great suburb of Shadyakh, 
which Yakitit (iii, 228) from his personal knowledee has 
also described. This had been built, or rebuilt, after the 
great earthquake of the year 605 (a.n. 1208) which had 
laid Nishapir in ruins; but both suburb and city were 
again destroyed by the earthquake of 679 (a.pv. 1280), and 
a third city of Nishapiir was the capital of Khurasin when 
Mustawfi wrote. In regard to Shadyakh its ruins still 
exist some three miles to the east of the modern city (Yate, 
Khurdadin, p. 412). | 
Nishapir had its chief water supply from o stream that 
flowed down from the mountains to the north-east of the 
town; and forty water-mills were turned by the stream in 
the two leagues of its course through the plain after leaving 
the hills, Five leagues distant from the city, on the water- 
shed of the range dividing Nishapir from the Mashhad 
valley, was a small lake, about one league round, called 
Buhayrah Chashmah Sabz—‘the Lake of the Green Spring’— 
recently visited and described by Colonel Yate (Kiurdsan, 
p- 353), from which Mustawfi reports that water flowed 
either way, east and west. Here the Amir Chiipan had 
built a kiosk on the brink of the spring, of which many 
wonders are told, and spectres were seen rising from the 
waters at certain seasons; further, the lake was said to be 
unfathomable (L. 2267), A great number of streams flowed 
down from this mountain range to the plain of Nishapir, 
_ chief among these being the Shtrah-rid or Salt River, 
into which at flood times most of the lesser streams ultimately 
drained, coming from the various sides of the plain. Mustawf 
(in part copied by the Jihdn Numa, p. 328) mentions the 
A names of a great number of these, to wit, the Dizbad river, 
: flowing to the village of this name on the Herat road, the 
Ab-i-Sahr (or Sakhtar), the Khayriid or Ab-i-Khari, the 
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Tisankan or Tishkan-rid, the Ab-i-Pusht-i-Fariish, the 
Khajank river, the Ab-i-Farkhak, the Ab-i-Dahr, and the 
Ab-i-‘Atshabad —‘ Thirst River’ —coming down by the 
Maydin-i-Sultan, but of which the water-supply so often 
failed ns fully to deserve its evil name (L. 2199 to 2208). 

The town of Isfarayin [1] in the centre of the plain of 
this name, at the ruins known as Shahr-i-Bilkis, recently 
described by Colonel Yate (Ahurdadn, p. 378), was celebrated 
for its castle called Diz-Zar, ‘the Golden fort.’ Bayhak was 
the capital of the great district of the same name lying south 
of Isfarayin, and its ruins lie close to Sabzivar [2], which is 
the present chief town of this district. Biyar [3] lies on the 
border of the Great Desert, and is marked as Biyar-J umand 
on our maps. Juwayn is the name of the plain south and 
wost of Isfarayin (see Route x): its chief town is Fariyimad, 
and Mustawfi mentions the hamlets of Bahrabad, Dav, 
Kazri, and Khudishah [4]. The city of Jajarm is at the 
western limit of the Juwayn plain on the river Jaghan-rid 
(I. 220e); in its neighbourhood 1s the mountain known 45 
Kiih-i-Shakak (Sakin, Sitan, ete., are other readings of the 
MSS.), whence a stream flowed forth from a marvellous 
eave (Li. 200m). 

Khabishan, now known as Kuchan, 1s in the Mashhad 
valley to the east of Juwayn; the city had been rebuilt by 
Hiilagi, and the surrounding district was known as that 
of Ustuwa. The town of Shakkan (or Shafan) I am unable 
to identify. ‘Tis, one of the ancient capitals of Khurasin, 
is now a complete ruin; it lies four leagues distance to 
the north-west of the shrines at Mashhad [5], which last 
is the modern capital of Khurasin and means © the Place 
of Martyrdom,’ originally called the village of Sanabad. 
There lie buried at Mashhad the Imam Riza and the Caliph 
Hiriin-ar-Rashid, with many other famous personages, their 
tombs being surrounded by what in the time of Mustawh 
had already come to be a large city. In the mountain 
called Kah Gulshan near Tiis was a great cavern with 
a spring welling from its depths, of which many wonders 
are related (L. 206m, and see Yate, Kiwrdsdn, p. 351). The 
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great mountain fastness of Kilat,! with Jirm for its chief 
city, lies to the north of Mashhad, and is now generally 
known as Kilat-i-Nadiri, from the fact of Nadir Shah having 
stored his Indian treasure here. ‘This is one of the earliest 
notices of Kilat, for it is not mentioned by the earlier Arab 
geographers, but it became famous in later times, notably 
after its siege by Timur, as described by ‘Ali of Yazd in his 
Zafar Namah (i, 322). Tn 1875 it was visited and described 
by Colonel Macgregor (Khurasdn, ii, 51). The town of 
Marinan (the MSS. give Marsin, Hafarmiyan, and many 
other variants) was within the limits of Kilat. 

Herat was watered by the canals of the river Hari-rud. 
Tt had a famous castle called Shamiram, built over the ruins 
of an ancient Fire-temple, on 2 mountain two leagues distant 
from the city, and Mustawfi adds a long account of the 
town, its markets and its shrines, giving the names of the 
various city canals derived from the Hari-rid (L. 216p). 
The river of Herat rose in the mountains of Ghir; after 

ssing Herat it watered the Fishanj district, and thence 
flowed north to join the Sarakhs river (the modern Tejend- 
ab). Asfuzar, now generally called Sabzivar of Afehanistan, 
is a town at some distance to the south of Herat, and is 
mentioned in the Itineraries (Route xvii, and Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 305). Fishanj [6], or Bashanj according to the same 
authorities, must be identical with the present city of 
Ghiriyan lying west of Herat near the Hari-rid; and under 
thé name Fishanj it sustained a siege by Timur, as described 
in the Zafar NamaA (i, 312), but I have been unable to 
discover when its present name of Ghiriyan first came 
into use According to Mustawfi, Kusiiy, or Kusri [7] and 


. Xilat, which has come to be the name of more than one important fortress. 
town of western Asia, is a word that apparently came into use at the close of the 
middle ages, and is presumably a Persianized form of the Arabic Kel‘ah (spelt 
with dotted £), meammng ‘a.castle." It is worth noting that the name Kijat 
nok occur in Vakiit or, + believe, if any of the earlier Arsh Foigra phers 

3°The nome Fashanj, or Bishan), hus apparently gone completely cut of 
use; on the other hand, [ con tind no mention of this Ghiriyin in any Bieta 
author. YWakat (iii, 821, 824) mentions Ghirmj, which he sure is common. 

ronounced Ghirah, and ix o villuge near the gate ol the city of Herat - on 
thacs was the village of Ghiiriyin wear Marv. Neithor of these, however. ms 
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Kharkird [8], the former given in the Itinerary of Ibn 
Rustah (p. 172) and the latter by Ibn Hawkal (p. ood), 
were the chief towns of its district. | 

Malan [9], apparently the town now called Shahr-i-Naw, 
judging by the distances in the Arab Itineraries, was the 
chief town of the Bakharz district, which lay further to 
the north slong the left bank of the Hari-rid, and the 
district of Badghis lies some distance to the eastward, away 
from the right bank of the Hari-rad, being due north of 
Herat. Mustawfi mentions Karizah, where Hakim Barka‘l 
had lived who founded the city of Nakhshab in Transoxiana, 
also as its chief town Gimabad (or Kuh Ghanabad) [10]; 
and he names various other places both here and in the 
Itinerary (Route xvi) which cannot now be identified 
(viz., Buzurgtarin, Lab, Jad, Ukairin, Kalin, and Dihistan), 
for the whole region of Badghis has now relapsed to the 
desert, though numerous ruined sites are to be met with 
near the river beds. The town of Jam [11], famous for 
its shrine, was by the Arab geographers known as Buzjan, 
later Puchkin, and is marked on our maps. Chast (cf. 
Ibn Batitah, iii, 457) would appear to have been a town 
near Herat, but its exact position 1 unknown, and the 
spelling of the name is nneertain. Khwaf [12], with its 
district, lies to the south of Bakharz, and Mustawfi gives 
its chief towns as Salam [13], Sanjan [14], and Zazan [15], 
all of which will be found on the map, in the present Khwaf 
district. Zavah is, as we learn from Ibn Batiitah (iii, 79), 
the town now known as Turbat-i-Haydari, so called from 
the saint buried. there, and Zavah was the name of the 
surrounding region, also known as Bishak. 

The great districts lying to the north-east of Khurasan (in 
whut is now Afghanistan) are only very briefly referred to 
by Mustawfi. Ghiir, the mountainous country lying between 
the head-waters of the Herat river and the Helmund, has 
already been referred to in the previous chapter when 
he the modern town of Ghiriyin, the name of which recalls the province af 


Ghar, where the Gharid Sultana held sway in the lntter half ef the twelfth 
century A.D. 
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speaking of Firizkih.' Balkh is mentioned as being in 
ruins, and Bamiyan was in « like condition, Changhiz Khan 
having ordered its utter destruction to avenge the death of 
a grandson who was lilled during the siege, at the time of 
the Mongol invasion. ‘Tukharistan is the country along the 
southern bank of the upper waters of the Oxus, and Panjhir 
is the name of the silver-mine at the eastern source of the 
Kabul river. Jiizjan is the district westward of Balkh, of 
which Shaburkan and Firyab were the chief towns. The 
firat-mentioned still exists, and the position of Faryab, which 
is described by Ibn Hawkal (p. 321) and Yakit (iii, 840, 
888), is fixed by the information given in the Itinerary 
(Route xii). Khutlin is the country lying north of the 
upper waters of the Oxus, Saminjan lay south-east of Balkh, 
and ‘Tayikan is the place which still exists of this name in 
the extreme east of the province of Tukharistan, being some- 
times, in error, written Talikin. The name Talikin, however, 
18 more properly given to the city of the Jizjan district, the 
name of which has now disappeared from the map, but 
which, according to the Itinerary (Routes xii and xii), lay 
three marches distant from Marv-ar-Rid (Bala Murghab) 
and a little off the high road going from that city to Ballh, 
This Tahkan is described by Ibn Hawkal (p. 321), Ya‘kibi 
(p. 287), and Yakut (ii, 491); it was an important town, 
and its ruins are probably to be identified with the mounds 
of brick near Chachaktu, which have been recently examined 
by Colonel Yate.* 


' In this passage, in place of Ghir, many M&S. of the Micha? re , 
and some have Gharjistin, The name of this region has nothing ahh meh 
Georgia, or Gurjiatan, to the north of Armenin, ¢ d by Mustawi in 
Chapter 6; for Gharjistin took its name from the ancient kines of northern 
Alhanistaa, n, called by the Arab Gharj-ash-Shir. According to Yakiit (iii, 785 

, 823) Gharjistiin, often confounded with Ghiristin, and spelt indiifutenthe 
Gharshistin or Gharistin, was the country along the upper waters of the 

rghab, to the eastward of Marv-or-rid. It: limits were Ghar an the one side 
and Herit on the other, with Gharnah to the south-east. The sites of the 
many towns in Ghiir and Gharjistin, mentioned by the Amb geiermphers, are 


wr ee Sevthern af b 
? Soo Northern Afghenistan, by O. EB. Yate (1888), p, 157 ee. 
ruins are forty-five miles aa the crow flies from Baik Map eee 


I consider, undoubtedly represents Marv-or-Bnd. « d thi i 
counted as the equivalent of three dara’ march age hill pare waice 
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Kavadiyan etill exists to the north-east of Tirmid, which 
last is on the Oxus, and Kalif is lower down the great river, 
also on its right bank. Mustawfi gives a long account of 
Marv-i-Shahijan, or Great Marv, on the Murghab river. 
This river, as he says (L. 214w), had originally been called 
the Marv-ab or Marv river, but was in his days generally 
known as the Ab-i-Razik. The Jihdn Numa (p. 328) has 
Zarbak, and the MSs. give Ab-i-Riibak ‘or Zarik, a8 im 
Yakut (ii, 777), with other variants. It flowed down to 
Great Marv from Marv-ar-Rud, or Little Marv, which 1s 
now represented by the place called Bala Murghib, as stated 
in a previous note. Abivard [16] still exists, on the desert 
border north of Kalat-i-Nadiri. Khavaran [17], now 
Khabaran, and Khavardin, its dependency, lie between 
Kalat-i-Nadiri and Sarakhs, which last stands on the lower 
reach of the Herat river after it has received on its left bank 
the stream coming down from ‘Tus and Mashhad. Lastly, 
Maraz (Yadaz and Yasar, with other readings, are given 1 
the MSS.) appears to be unknown, and the same remark 
applies to Kal‘ah May, af which the MSS. also give many 
diverse readings (Bay, Nar, etc.). 

As stated at the beginning of the chapter, the provinee of 
Khurasin in the middle ages extended as far north and east 
as the bank of the Oxus, which was held to divide the lands 
of Tran from Taran; and when Mustawfi wrote there appears 
good evidence for the belief that the Oxus was pouring 


Wali and Takht-i-Khatan, one or other af which i= te forward by Colonel 
Yate (op. cit., pp. 104-6 ond 211) os a possible site for Talikin, being each 
of them only some twenty-seven miles distant from Bali Murghib, are both of 
them: too near to suit the cose, As regards the mite of the city of Faryab, this 
sie well hare been at the modern Khayribad, whore thera ia an ascent fort 
and mounds with roms, a deeeribed by Colonel Yate (op. cit., Map of the North- 
West Frontier of Afghanistan, and p. 233), who nerratce some local leweneds 
of past times that have clustered round. this site. The name of this Faryab 
of Jaxjan is also spelt Firyab by Yakit (iii, $88), and it must not be cuntounded 
either with Farah, otherwist written Birab (now called Otrir), on the Jaxurtes, 
or with Firabr, sometimes written Firab, on the Qxus, at the ferry of Chirjay. 
It will be noticed also that there wore agen, Bee Middle Ages three ‘Talikans, 
viz., Talikan, or Tayikin, the town of Tukhiristin which still oxists; next, 
Talikan of Jozjin aforesaid ; lastly, the Talks district in Persian ‘Trak, to the 
a west of Kaavin, which bas been n iced in Chapter 2. 
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its waters into the Caspian Sea, and not, except for an 
insignificant part, into the Aral, as is now the case,! 


In Appendix IV Mustawfi gives a description of the J ayhin 


or Amityah (L. 2137, with which compare the Turkish 
translation in the Jihdn Numd, p- 360), as the Arabs and 
Persians named the Oxus. The river had two sources, 
one in Tibet, the other in the Badakhshin mountains: and 
along its upper course five great streams flowed in before 
it took up the waters of the Wakhshab (L. 220¢) in the 
district of Saghiniyan, where stood Tirmid over against 
Balkh. Flowing on through the desert, the Oxus next 
came to the Narrows, mentioned also in the Itinerary 
(Route xix), known as Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir—‘ the passage 
of the Lion’s Mouth’—near Bukshah, of the district of 
Hazarasp, where the precipitous banks are hardly a hundred 
ges (yards) across. This is the gorge which is now known 
aa Deveh Boyun—'the Camel’s Neck '’—and according to 
Mustawfi the stream here passes underground for a couple 
of leagues completely hidden from sight. From Hazarasp 
down to the Aral Sea numerous canals are led off, some 
ending in the desert, some discharging their water into 
the Aral; but the main stream, Mustawfi says, after passing 
Old Urganj, turns down by the ‘A kabah-i-Halam (or Salam), 
which in Turki is called Kurladi (or Kurlivah), where the 
rushing of its waters can be heard two leagues away, and, 
thence flowing on for a distance of six days’ march, ultimately 
finds its exit in the Caspian Sea (Bahr Khazar) at Khalkhal, 
a fishing station. 

When describing the Caspian (1. 225d), Mustawfi speaks 
of the Island of Abaskiin, and he says “this island is now 


| Profesor de Goejo has written a most lenmed and interesting work on this 
subject (Zim alte Bett des Orws, Leyden, 1879), in which he seeks tp discredit 
the statements of the Persinn geegraphers, and in conclusion gives it an his 
opinion that the Oxus during all the middle nges (ut at the present time} flowed 
into the Aral. J shall rr ena bo enter the lists againgt Professor da 
Souje; 1 only quote in the following posses the authorities on the other side 
Hut I may mention that Sir Henry Rawlinson, who hai Shudied the esti ne 
na © practical geographer, and knew a5 well the writings of the Prd re" 
Amb authors, wos always of ft eontrory opinion, holding that from the a — 
Years of the thirteenth century ap, down to ahout the year 1575 the Oxug had 
tontinued to have its chief outflow into the Caspian, not into the Aral | 
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sunk under the water, because the Oxus, which formerly 
had flowed into the Eastern Lake (the Aral) lymg over 
against the lands of Gog and Magog, since the time of 
the Mughal invasion has changed its course, and now flows 
out to the Caspian; and hence, this latter sea having no 
the dry land (of the Abaskan island) has now 
ecome submerged by the rising level of the waters.” Now, 
in regard to this alleged change in the Oxus bed at the 
epoch of the Mongol invasion, we have the contemporary 
evidence of Ibn-al-Athir (xii, 257) that Changhiz Khan 
in 617 (a.p. 1220) sent his armies against Khwarizm, when, 
after a siege of five months, Old Urganj was stormed, and 
the Oxus dykes which protected the city having been cut, the 
whole country was laid under water. The overflow appears 
to have drained off to the south-west, following a line 
of depression to the Osspian; for there is the evidence 
of Yakut (iv, 670), a contemporary of these events, who 
describes Mankishlagh as a strongly fortified castle ‘standing 
on the shore of the Sea of Tabaristan (ic. the Caspian), mto 
which the Jayhiin now flows.” 

In the work of Hafiz Abra, composed in 820 (1417 av.) 
under the patronage of Shahrakh, the son and successor of 
Timor —and Hafiz Abri must himself have been well 
acquainted with the geography of these countries from 
personal knowledge—we find the statement that the Jayhan, 
“which of old flowed into the Lake of Khwarizm (the Aral), 
having made itself a new bed, now flows out to the Bahr- 
Khazar (the Caspian) at Kurlivud or Kurlavi, otherwise 
called Akranchah, by which cause the Aral Sea has come 
to disappear” (British Museum Manuseript, Or. 1,577, 
folio 326), And again, in the paragraph on the Aral Sea 
in the same MS. (/olio 274), he says that, while formerly 
the Jayhiin had flowed into the Aral, “now, namely in the 
year 820, this sea no more exists, for the Jayhin has made 
a new bed to itself, and flows out into the Caspian.” 

Finally, to complete the evidence on the double shifting 
of the Oxus bed, we have the account by Abu-l-Ghazi, 
a native prince of the Urganj region, who states that some 








thirty years before a.n. 1014, the date of his birth, which 
places the change in about a.p. 1575, the Oxus made itself 
again a new channel, and turning off at Kara-Uighiir-Tikay 
below Khast-Minarahsi, made its way to Tak Kal‘ahsi and 
thence out directly to the Aral Sea, thus changing the lands 
between Urganj and the Caspian into a desert for lack of 
water, And in another passage he describes how in former 
times, namely, among the events of the years from 1520 
to 1630 a.p., all the way from Urganj, by Pishgah and 
Kara Kichit, to Vighiirchah and Abilkhan on the Caspian, 
there were cultivated fields and vineyards along what was 
still, when he wrote, the but half dessicated bed of the Oxus. 
(French translation by Baron Desmaisons of the History of 
the Mongols and the Tartara by Abu-l-Ghazi Khin, vol. 1, 
pp. 221 and 312, and Text in vol. ii, pp. 207 and 291, 
St. Petersburg, 1871.) 

In regard to Khwirizm, now generally ealled Khivah, 
which is the Delta land of the Oxus, it will be found that 
among the Itineraries Mustawfi gives two (Routes xiv and 
xix) leading cross the desert to Urganj, one from Farivah 
(Kizil Arvat), the other from Great Marv. Khwirizm was 
ut no time counted as of Iran, but, as noticed in the Table 
of Contents of the Nuzhat, a short section is devoted to this 
Province in Part IV of the Third Book, treating of Foreign 
Tands, which may be summarized in the following concluding 
paragraph, Unfortunately, the names of towns as given 
in the MSS. and in the Lithographed text (LL, 2449) are 
extremely corrupt, and, indeed, do not serve to clear up the 
many queries in regard to the names of stages in the two 
Routes which lead to Urganj. 

Hamd-Alah begins by stating that at the time when he 
wrote the capital city of the country was Urganj, which, 
however, was then more generally known as Khwarizm 
(properly the name of the whole province), Formerly, he 
adds, the capital city was Fil, but the government was 
shifted first to Mansiirah and then to Urganj. The city 
of Kath had in former times (he says) been known as 
Jurjaniyah (this, however, is undoubtedly a mistake), and 
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he then names a number of the more important towns, 
nmeng which sare Hasarasp, Darghan, and Madminiyah, 
with many others whose names it is impossible to identify, 
finally Khivah, a small provincial town (or Kasbah) which 
had recently been the abode of the Shaykh Najm-ad-Din 

Kubri. We thus learn that already in the fourteenth 
century 4p. Khivah was rising to importance; it is 
merely mentioned in the list of towns by the earlier Arab 
geographers, but Yakut, writing a century before the time 
of Hamd-Allah , bas devoted a short article to it (i, 512), 
spelling the name Khivak, adding that the common people 
of Khwariam then already called it Khivah. Under the 
spelling Khivak the town and its governor are mentioned 
by ‘Ali of Yazd, and this was the scene of one of the early 
adventures in the life of Timur, who at a later period caused 
its walls to be carefully rebuilt (Zafar Namah, 1, 62, 449), 

7 


Chapter 18. Masandaran. 


Contents: Jurjan city, 190/; Astarabid, 1909; Amul, 1909; 
Tiihistin, 190; Rustamdir, 1900; Righad, 190°; San, 
190¢; Kabid Jimah, 190y; Nim-Murdin, 190s. 


The mountainous region lying along the south const of the 
Caspian, towards the east, was ealled Tabaristan in the early 
middle ages, Thar having the signification of * mountain’ 
in the local dialect, whence Tabaristin would have had the 
meaning of ‘the Mountain Country.’ This name, however, 
about the time of the Mongol conquest, gave place to that 
of Mazandaran; the new province being taken to include 
Jurjan on the east, which formerly had been reckoned as 


a separate district and not included in the older Tabaristan. © 


Mazandaran is divided by Mustawfi mto seven districts, 
namely, Jurjan, Mirustak (with variants Murdistan, ete. ; 
the Jiidn Numa, p. 389, has Bard-Marustak), Astarabad, 
Amul with Rustamdar, Dihistin, Raghad, and Siyah Rastan 
(other variants of this last m the MSS. being Waatiin, Sitan, 
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Saristiin, and in the Jiida Numd, Sistan).. Of these seven, 
the positions of three, namely, of Mirustak, of Righad, and 
of Siyah Rastiin, are entirely unknown, and these names 
are not apparently mentioned by any other geographer. 

In his Appendix on the Rivers Mustawfi notes that the 
district of Jurjan was watered by two rivers, namely, by 
the lower part of the Ab-i-Atrak (L. 212a), which had its 
springs near Khabiishin and in the famous plain of Nisa 
(now Darrah-Gaz) of Khurisin; and next by the Jurjan 
river (L. 213u), on which stood the city of Jurjin; both the 
Jurjin river and the Atrak flowing out to the Caspian 
within the Jurjain territory. Jurjin City in the time of 
Mustawfi was a ruin, Astarabad being the capital of the 
district. Dihistan Iny on the northern frontier; the ruins 
of it are probably those now known aa Mashhad-i-Misriyan, 
and it was the outpost against the Turks and Kurds on the 
road to Khwarizm. 

Amul has always been the capital of Tabaristin, and 
Rustamdar is the district already noticed in Chapter 2 as 
lying along the bank of the Shihrad which as Ridbar was 
counted as of Persian ‘Irak. According to the Muzhat 
Rughad (Ri‘ad in the Jihin Numd, p. 341) was a medium- 
sized town, being also the name of the surrounding district; 
the site is unknown, but it lay presumably in Tabaristan, 
among the mountuins overlooking the Caspian. The city of 
Sarl is still a flourishing place, and its district was that 
which Mustawfi names Kabid Jimah, while Nim-Murdan 
(neither name being mentioned by the Arab geographers, 
though both are eopied into the Jilan Nwma, p- S41) was 
a populous island or peninsula, with Shahrabad for chiof 
town, at the south-eastern angle of the Caspian, presumably 
now represented by the tongue of land forming the northern 
limit of Astarabad Bay. Asof Tabaristin, Mustawf mentions 
the mountains called Kiih Tarik and Kih Haram, or Hajam 
(Li. 205r, 207), where marvellous caves and wondrous sights 
were to be seen, but the position of neither mountain js given, 
and these names do not appear on our present maps, 
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Chapter 19. Aims. 
Contents: Khuvar, 191d; Dimghin, 191e; Samnin, 1914; Bustam 
and Ahiivan, 191; ; Girdkih, 1911; Firizkih, 191m; Daméa- 
yand, 1910; Firrim, 191p; Khurkiin, 191r. 


Kiimis was the name of the province lying along the 
desert border south of the great mountains of Tabaristan ; 
most of the towns mentioned by Mustawii still are found, but 
now included in Khuriasan, for as a separate province Kumis 
no longer exists, and the name even is gone out of use. In 
the vicinity of Damghin was a mountain called Kih-i-Zar— 
‘Gold Mountain ’—where mines of the precious metal were 
worked (L, 204g), and Damghan itself is still an important 
city. Khuvar [1] is the town now called Aradun, but the 
district round is known under the old name, and Khuvar 
or Aradin, called Khuvar of Ray or Mahallah-i-Bagh, is on 
the great eastern high road from Ray into Khurasin (see 
Route ix). Samnan [2] stands half-way between Khuvar 
and Damghan, Bustam (Bistam or Bastam) lying further to 
the eastward of this last, while Ahivan [3] is a Rubat or 
Guardhouse between Damghan and Samnan. 

The fortress of Girdkuh [4], called also Diz-i-Gumbadhan 
_‘the Domed Fort’—lay in the mountains three leagues 
distant from Damghan, and Mansurabad was in its vicinity. 
The celebrated stronghold of Firizkah [5] stands at the 
head-waters of the stream flowing down to Khuvar; due 
west of it lics the town of Damavand [6], which Mustawhi 
says was originally called Pashyan, the town lying a con- 
siderable distance to the south of the famous Damavand 
mountain of lubaristin. The position of Firrim, mentioned 
also by Yakit (iii, 890) and other Arab geographers, has 
not been identified. Khurkiin was a town of the district 
of Bustam, lying four leagues distant therefrom, on the road 
towards Astarabad, as is mentioned by Yakut (ii, 424) and 
Kazvini (u, 243). 
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Chapter 20. Gildn, + 


Contents: Isfahbad, 191e; Tilim, 1912; Tamijin, 191y; Rasht, 
1912; Shaft, 192¢; Fimin, 192); Kijasfahin, 192¢; Kawtam, 
192d; Karjuyin, 192¢; Labijin, 192; Ta‘sar, 1924. 


Gilan, or the Jilanat Province, was backed by the moun- 
tains of Daylam, and lay on the shore of the Caspian at the 
mouth of the river Safid-riid. Isfahbad, or Ispahbid, as is 
well known, was the name given to the semi-independent 
governors of this province under the Sassanian kings, and 
the Ispahbids continued to rule as princes under the early 
Caliphs; the city of Ispahbudin is mentioned by Yakit 
(i, 298) as lying two miles from the #ea-shore, but apparently 
no trace of it now remains. In the time of Mustawfi, how- 
ever, Isfahbad was a medium-sized town surrounded by 
a district with nearly a hundred villages, and ita revenues 
amounted to 29,000 dinars, or about £7,000. Talim is 
now the name of a district lying west of Rasht, the town 
of Talim [1] having presumably gone to ruin, both this 
and the town of Tamijan (or Taymjan) having disappeared 
from the map. Mustawfi is one of the first authorities to 
mention Rasht,' now the chief town of Gilin, and it was 
already in his day famous for its silk stuffs. 

The town of Shaft [2] no longer exists, but the district of 
this name lies south of Rasht, and to the westward of it is 
the Fimin [3] district, with the tewn of Fiimin as its chief 
place. Of Kiijasfahin (Kujastin is the spelling given in 
the Jihin Numd, p. 344, with Kujkin, Kiijiahin, and other 


' Tn the oar imu Oriental Comms in the Britiah Munewn (vols, iil, 82, 63, 
and tx, 282), a series of copper coins is deseribed, bearing the numbers 107, 107a, 
1074, 108, which ore dated 695 a.m. and 408 a.t., and attribated to the 
mint-city of Resht. These coins bear the name and titles of Sulayman D1, 
the Saljik Sulein of Rim, ond if the reading Rusht be accepted, would go to 
sat the Saljiks of Rim oxereised sovereign rights in Gilin, and’ that 
ten thd hegre an important city at the close of the sixth century au. 
denablas at zy te 8 not appenr, on examination of the enina, to be 


Hae; a the facts os known to us from his re deeded) ' Rosht 
having over belonged to Sulayman Ilef Ritmo Bacar 
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readings in the MSS.), originally built by Ardashir Babgin 
and named Sahmish, nothing is now known; and the same = 


Kirjin or Kahyan in the MSS., but not named elsewhere. 
Kawtam [4], on the sea-shore, a good port near the mouth 
of the Safid-rid, though mentioned by Yakit (iv, 316), is 


apparently now lost, being represented by the modern 


Kihdam district lying eastward of Shaft. Lahijan [6] 
still exists, and by Mustawfi is held to be the capital of 
Gilan, being famous for its fruit gardens; but for Ta‘sar, 
the last place mentioned in the list (with variants in the 
Jikdn Numa, p- 344, of Bishishah, also Nisar, Nir, and 
Tastar in the MSS.), I am unable to offer any identification. 
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APPENDIX I. ‘Tue Ivrenantes. 


For convenience of reference the Itineraries given con- 
secutively by Mustawfi are in the following pages divided 
up into thirty-three Routes. Many of these are identical 
with the routes given by Ibn Khurdadbih and Kudamah in 
their Road-books, and are found in other of the medieval 
Arab geographers. Some of the routes not given by the 
Arabs are found copied from Mustawi into the pages of 
the Jiidn Numa of Hiajji Khalfah. The distances are given 
in Farsakhs, each equivalent to a league, or one hour's 
march. 


Route J.—Sultintyah to Hamadin and Kanguvar {L. 192w),— 
Sulfaniyah & farsakhs to Bajshir village, thence 4 to the 
Ribat of Atabeg Muhammad ibn Ldagiz, thence 4 to Karknhar 
village in the Hamadiin province, thence 6 to Saji village of 
Hamadin, thence 5 to Walaj village, thence 6 to the city of 
Hamaiin, thenee by the pass over mount Arvand (Elyend) in 
7 forsnkhs to Asadibid, and thence 6 to Kanguyir, the first 
village in Kurdistiin. 


As far as Homadan these stages are not given in any of 
the Arab Itineraries —Sultaniyah, as already said, only 
having been built and made the capital of the Ilkhans in 
the reign of Uljaytiimand most of the names of places 
mentioned in the list are uncertain.! Thus, Dih Bajshir 
is given in the various MSS. as Lajehir, Valashjird, and 
Dih Bakshih (Dit being the Persiun for ‘village,’ omitted 
or added, indifferently), and this may be Bijtayn, a village 
at the right distance south of Sultiniyah; the various 
readings given above would then be due merely to confusion 
in the placing of diacritical points. For Dih Karkshar some 
MSS. have Karkaharand, possibly for the present Kabatrung. 

' Much of this country is described in Notes of @ Jotrney from Kasvesu fo 


rir ees by J. D. Rees (Modrus, 1884), but the numes piven by Mustawii do 
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Variants of Saji are Sahibi, Masah-jin, and Saji, Muhammad 
ibn Ildagiz, the founder of the Ribat mentioned above, was 
Atabeg of Adharbayjiin and virtual ruler of ‘Irak from 568 
to 681 (1172 to 1185). The word Riddt (pronounced also 
Rubdt and Rabat), which occurs frequently in the names 
of post-stations, means literally ‘a tying-up place’ and 
came to signify a hospice, or guardhouse, notably on the 
frontier. 


Rowts T7.—Kanguvir to Hulwin (L.1922).—Kanguvar in 5 foreakhs 
to Sihnah village, thence 4 to Jamjamal City, thence in 
6 farsakhs—the statue of the horse Shabdiz lying to the nght 
of the road, with the portraits of King Khusraw and Queen 
Shirin at a place where two springs gush out that turn 
two mills—to Kirminshihin, thence 6 to Khushkarish, 
thence 6 to Jakiiviin, thence 6 to the villages of Kirind 
and Khishan, thence by the Pass of Tik-i-Kizi in 8 forsakhs 
to Hulwin city, the first place in Arabian ‘Irak; but by the 
Gil wa Giliin road this last stage is easier, though one farsakh 
longer. 


The stages from Hamadiin going south-west, but given 
the reverse way, are part of the great eastern high "road 
leading from Baghdad to Marv, found in all the Arab 
Itineraries. Khushkarish is the reading in Ibn Khurdidbih 
(p.19); the Nwziat MSS. give various readings, as Hakarmish, 
Chakirish, ete., and no place of this name now exists. The 
next place, Jakivan, is not identical with any stage men- 
tioned by the Arab Itineraries, and many variants are given, 
e.¢., Dih Histkavan, Khafarkin, Hoftkadan, Janakan, and 
Khiyairkavin. No village of Khishan (or Harshan as 
& variant) is to be found on the map anywhere near Kirind ; 
but the road down by Gil wa Gilin, und the Tak-i-Kiza 
pass, are mentioned (L. 2160) as the place where one of 
the affluents of the Nohrawan takes its rise (see above, 
Chapter 1). 





Route J77.—Hulwan to Baghdiid and Najat (L, 193¢).—Hulwan in 
§ farsakhs to Kusr Shirin, thence 5 to Khanikin city, thence 
6 to Rubat Jalila built by Malik-Shih the Saljiik, thence 5 
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fo Hirintyah, thence — with Shahrabin lying 2 farsakhs 
distant to the nght of the road—in 7 farenkhs to Ba‘kibh 
city, and thence 8 to Baghdad. From Baghdad it is 2 farsaakhs 
to Sarsar village, thence 7 to Farishah, thence in 7 forsakhs— 
the city of Bibil lying on the Euphrates half a league away 
on the right hand—to the Nil Canal, then 2 farsakhs to the 
eity of Hillsh, thencee—passing the place where Nimrod threw 
Abraham into the Fire at Kittha Rabba, lying one league to 
the left of the road—after 7 farsakhs comes the city of Kifah, 
thence 2 farsakhs distant lies the Mashhad (Place of Martyr- 
dom) of ‘Ali, the Commander of the Faithful, at Najaf on the 
desert border. 





Most of the places mentioned in this and the next two 
utes are given on my Map for Ibn Serapion, The Rubat 
(Guardhouse) of Jalala, a place famous in Abbasid history, 
is probably the present Caravanserai of Kizil Rubat. Dih 
Farashah, nine leagues south of Baghdad, is not given by any 
other authority; other variants in the MSS. are Karajah, 
Khawashah, and Badiyah-Farrash—‘the Cuarpet-spreader's 
plain’—but the readings are most uncertain. The text of 
the Wushat after this gives the Routes beyond Najaf for 
the pilgrims crossing Arabia to Mecca and Medina, but 
these are here omitted, as belonging to countries outside the 
limits of Iran, with which alone the present paper deals, 





Route JV.—Baghidad to Bagrah, and thence by sea to the Island 
of Kays (L. 195¢).— Baghdad 5 farsakhs to Madain, thence 
10 to Dayr-al-‘Akil, thence 7 to Jabbul, thence 10 ta Fam- 
as-Silh, thence 9 to Wasit, thence 10 to Nahrabin, thence 
6 to Farith, thence 5 to Dayr-al-‘Ummil, thence 7 to 
Hawintt; thence passing by the canal called the Shatt-al- 
Mii to the Swamps, and on through the Nahr-al-Asad, after 
30 farsakhs is the beginning of the Blind Tizris estuary, by 
which and the Nahr Ma‘kil after 10 farsukhs is Basrah, 
From Basrah it is 12 farsakhs to ‘Abbadin, whence @ by 
fresh water to the open sea, thence 50 leaguea to Kharik 
Island, thence 80 leagues to Al-An Island, thence 7 to Abrin 
Island, thence 8 to the island of Chin or Khayn which is 
uninhabited, and thence § to the emporium of Kays Island. 
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The towns on this and the next two Routes will be found 
on the Ibn Serapion Map. For the islands in the Persia 
Gulf, see above, Chapter 12; a part of this Route is given 
in the Jitda Numd, p. 456. 





Roués F.—Baghdid to Rahbah (L, 195¢).—Baghdid 3 farsakhs to 
Tall-‘Akarkif, which is a hillock so high that if can be seen 
from the desert eleven leagues away; thence § farsakhs to the 
city of Anbar; thence by the way across the Samawit desert 
you may reach Damascus direct in ten days, it being 100 
leagues distant; or from Anbar you go to Rahbah (on the 
Euphrates), which Inst is 70 leagues from Baghdad. 

Rowe F7.—Baghdid to Mosul (L. 195r).—Baghdad 4 fursakhs to 
Karadin, thence 5 to ‘Ukbarah, thenee 3 to Bihamshi, thence 
7 to Kidisiyah, thence 3 to Simarrah, thenee 2 to Karkh, 
thence 7 to Jabulti, thence 5 to Sudakiniyoh, thence 5 to 
Barimmi, thence 5 to the Bridge over the Lesser Zib, a tributary 
of the Tigris, thence 12 to Hadithah, thence 7 to Ban Tam‘in, 
and finally 14 farsukhs to Mawsil (Mosul). 


The name of the place called Bahamsha or Bajamsha by 
Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 93), a dozen leagues north of Baghdad, 
is uncertain; the Wushat MSS, give the name variously as 
Jamia, Hamsasah, and Hamya, with other variations. 
Bant Tam ‘an, the last stage before Mosul, is also uncertain ; 
variants are Bani T'ahin in the MSS,, and in Ibn Khurdadbih 
(p. 93) Tamyan, Tahman, etc., are given. 


Rowle FI.—Kanguvar to Isfahiin (L. 195y).—Kanguvir 5 farsakhs 
to Bidastiin, thence 3 to Nihivand city, thence 4 to Faramurz 
Village, thence 4 to the city of Burijird. Beyond Burijird 
the road to Sibirkhwist turns off to the right hand, while 
going left from Burijird it is 4 farsakhs to Hasanibad, thence 
8 to Miyin-Ridin, thence 3 to Minir, thence 6 to the city 
of Karaj, From Karaj it is 4 farsakhs to Dinsiin, thence 
§ to Asan: here the more direct road to Isishiin turns off 
to the right, while goimg left from Asan it is 6 farsakhs 
to Sangin, thence 6 to Jiiy-Murgh-Kuhtar, thence 7 to 
Ashkurin, thence 7 to Tirin, thence 6 to Jiy-i-Kushk, and 
finally 4 leagues to Isfahan. 
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The road going eastward from Kanguvar to Isfahan, in 
the Arab Itineraries, follows a different route to the one given 
by Mustawfi, though both pass by Karaj of Abu Dulaf, the 
position of which has been noticed in Chapter 2. The 
MSS. give a few varionts: the name of the village of 
Faramurz beyond Nihavand is written Karakirk in some 
copies, and Hasanibad appears as Junabad. Miyan-Ridin— 
‘ Between Streams’—is on the upper waters of the eastern 
tributary of the Burajird river, south-east of this town and 
south-west of Karaj of Abu Dulaf. From Karaj to Isfahan 
many of the places named on the map are not found, and 
the variants in the MSS. are Asan or Masan; for Sangin, 
Sitakan or Sakwin. Ashkurin or Ashghuran is marked 
on the map and given by Yakit (i, 281) as Ashkiran; he 
also mentions (i, 446) Bab Kushk as one of the great 
quarters at the gate of Isfahan, and though this name has 
now disappeared, Tiran is a village marked on the map. 


Houte VIII—Sultintyah to Simghin (L. 196d),—Sultintyah in 
5 farsakhs to the village of Kuhid, which the Muzhils call 
Sa‘in Kul‘sh, thence 4 to the city of Abhar, thence 4 to 
Farisjin, thence—with the city of Kazvin lying 4 leagues 
distant on the left hand—in 6 farsakhs to Siimghin, which 
the Mughals call Ak Khwajah. Beyond this place the Way 
divides; to the right one road turns off, going to Sagzibad in 
5 farsakhs (sec Route XAXYVI), while the main road towards 
Khuriisiin continues onward, as given in the next Route. 


The name Kuhiid is now not known, Sain Kal‘ah having 
taken its place; the three next places will all be found on 
the map. Sumghan, however, is wanting, and apparently 
ig not mentioned by any other geographer; also the reading 
of the name is uncertain. Hamd - Allah, as will have 
been seen in Chapter 15, gives it as the uppermost limit of 
the Great Desert, and in the various MSS. the name appears 
as Sumkan, Suwikin, Siskin or Sashkitn, Sabikan, Siyiti‘an, 
and Sis‘an. It evidently was a place of some importance, 
and its position is fixed by the distances given between it, 
Farisjin, Kazvin, and Sagzabad or Sagziabad, | 


a 
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Route 7X.—Simehin to Bustim (L. 196d¢)},—Siimghin in 5 fareakhs 
to the village of Mamarah, thence 8 to Dahand, thence 5 to 
Sunkurabad, thence 5 to Dih Khiitiin, thence 5 to the Place 
of Martyrdom (Mashhad) of the Imiim-zidah ‘Abd-al-‘Azim, 
thence 3 to the city of Ray, thence 6 to Varimm, thence 6 to 
the Rubat of Khumirtakin, thence 6 to Khuvar of Ray, which 
is called Mahallah-i-Bigh (the Garden-Place), thence 6 to 
Tih Namak (Salt Village}, thence 6 to Ras-al-Kalb (Dog's 
Head), thence 6 to Dth Surkh (Red Village), thence 4 to 
Samniin, thence 7 to Rubat Ahnuvin, thenco 7 to Rubat 
Hurmuz, also known as Jarm-Jiy (Hot-stream), thence 6 to 
TMimghin, thence 6 to Haddddah, otherwise known as 
Mihmin-dist (Guest-friend), From this place one road 
branches to the right, going direct to Nishipir by Sabzivir; 
to the left is the high road which passes through Jajarm, and 
from Haddidah by this it is 7 farsakhs to the city of Busjam. 


The name Mamarah, one stage out from Sumghin, is 
uncertain; the MSS. give various readings, as Yaharah, 
Marbin, Himrin, and Hiswaosh. Also the next stage is 
variously given as Dihand, Dih Pahand, or Sahand, and 
this name occurs again as one among the villages of 
Kazvin mentioned in “Chapter 2 (L. 146r), The remaining 
stations are for the most part those of the Arab itineraries, 
and will be found on the map; Ris-al-Kalb (Dog's Head), 
which Yakiit (ii, 733) refers to as a [alah or Castle, is 
possibly identical with the present Lasjird, as already stated 
in the Introduction. Places named in the next two Routes 
have already been noticed in Chapters 17 and 19, or else 
will be found on our present maps; these being also for the 
most part identical with the stages given in the Arab 
itineraries, 


Route X—Bustim to Nishapir (L. 1960).— From the city of 
Bustim it is 7 forsakhs to Moghaz, thence 7 to Sultintyah 
village (or Dih-i-Sultan), thence 3 to Rubdt Savanj, and 
thence 6 to Jajarm. From Jijarm it is 8 farsakhs to the 
village of Agadvar, the birthplace of Khwajah Shams-ad-Din 
Muhammad Sahib Diviin, thence 4 to Khidishih, thence 3 to 
Bahribad village, the abode of Shaykh Sa‘d-ad-Din of Hamih, 
thence 5 to Barzamabad, thence 4 to Tiidah (or Niidah), tense 
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Sto Toka kth, thence 6 to Rubit Bi 5 cee at tute 
oak 





dba, and thence 4 farsnkhs to Nishipir, 


Howte XI.—Nishipiir to Sorakhs and Marv-ar-Rad (L. 196u).— 


Nishiipir 7 farsakhs to Dh Bad, whence the road to Herat 
branches to the right hand (Route XV); and from Dih Bad, 
turning left, it is 5 leagues to Khakistar village, thence 
3 to Rubit Sungbast, thence 6 to Rubat Mahi, thence 7 to 
Rubit Tiirin (or Nirin); thence in 7 farsakhs, across two 
passes each of half a league, you go to Rubit Abginah, thonoe 
6 to Barakhs, thence 9 to Rubat Ja‘fari, thence 7 to Ml 
‘Omari, thence 7 to Rubat Abu Nu‘oym, thence 6 farsakhs 
across the desert sands with no water to Ab-Shir, thence 2 to 
Diz Hind, and thence 5 to the city of Marv-ar-Rid. 


Route XIT—Marv-ar-Rid to Balkh and the Oxus (L, 197a).— 


Marv-ar-Rid 7 farsakhs to Rubat-i-Sultin, thence 5 to the 
village of Karajabid (or Kichabad), thence in 7 farsakhs— 
the city of Talikin lying 6 leagues distant on the right hand 
of the road—to Ab-i-Garm (Hot-Spring), thenea 5 to Kabitar- 
khiinnh; thenee 7 to Masjid Rizin ; thence in 7 farsakhs— 
the city of Firyab lying two leagues distant on the right 
of the rond—to Astinah, thence 6 to Rubit Ka‘b, thenes 
9 forsakhs across a waterless plain to the city of Shaburkan, 
Thence it ia 2 fareakhs to the village of Sulbarin, thence 6 to 
Rubit ‘Alawi (the Alid Guardhouse), thence 1 to Dastagird, 
5 to the village of Pir at the Bridge of Jamikhiyan, 
and thence 2 to Balkh. From the city of Balkh it is 
6 farsakhs to Siyih-kih (the Black Hills), and thence in 
6 farsakhs you come to the Oxus river over against Tirmid. 


Route X17 4.—In the British Museum MS. (Add, 16,786) is the 


following duplication, in part, of the preceding route :— Marr. 
ar-Rid 5 fareskhs to Araskan, thence 7 to Asrib, thence 
6 to Ganjabad, thence 6 to Talikin, thence 5 to Kashhin 
thence 5 to Arghiin in the district of Jiizjin, thence 5 t, 
Kasr Hit ; thence § to Faryiib, thence 9 to Ka‘, thence 9 to 
Shaburkan, thence 6 to Sidrah, thence 4 ts 
4 to ‘Awd, and thence it is 3 farsakhs to Balkh. 


thence 


_ The first of these two routes is given, in part, in the 
Jihin Numa (p. 329), and between them they fix within 


narrow limits the positions of Talikin and 


Faryab, two 


: Ps 
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important towns of the Jiizjin District, the names of which 
have apparently entirely disappeared the map. Their 
probable sites have been discussed in Chapter 17. 


Rows XJT7.—Bustim to Farivah (L. 197/).—From Bustim by the 
pass called Nardibin-Piyah it is 7 farsakhs to Dih Ganj, thence 
6 to the village of Milabad, thence 5 to Misi-ibid village, 
thenee 5 to the city of Jurjin. From Jurjin there are two 
roads to the northern frontier—one direct by the waterless 
desert, the other by Dihistin. By this last from Jurjan it is 
0 farsnkhs to Bistin, thence 7 to the village of Muhammadibad, 
thence 7 to Dihistin; from here it is 7 farsakhs to Rubat 
Kurai (or Gazbini)}, thence 9 to Rubait Abu-l-‘Abbis, thence 
7 to Rubat Ibn Tahir, and thence 7 farsakhs to the city of 
Faravah. | 


The MSS. give many variants both in this and the next 
route for the intermediate stages, which in the desert were 
mostly Rubats or Guardhouses. For the part north of 
Jurjan city Sir H. C. Rawlinson may be consulted in the 
Proceedings of the Roy. Geog. Soc., 1879 (i, 170), and for 
Bistan, which the MSS. give variously as Baraz, Sirar, 
Sar-rad, and Sard-rad, he adopts the reading Sinabar-rad, 
‘a name restored to agree with the modern Sunibar.” 
Faravah, a place frequently mentioned by the Arab 
geographers, is probably to be identified with the modern 
Kizil Arvat, this last being a corruption for Kizil-Rubat, 
‘the Red Guardhouse.’ 


Rowla XIF.—Farivah to Urganj (L. 197/).—From the city of 
Farivah it is § farsakhs to Rubit Khisht-Pokhtah, thence 
8 to Khishaib, thence 7 to Rubit Taghmij, thence 7 to 
Karvan-gah, thence 9 to Rubat Sarhang, thence 7 to Minirah- 
gah, thence 8 to Sail-Bali, thenee 7 to Mushk Mabni, thence 
9 to Rubit Maryam, thence § to the town of New Khwiiriem, 
thence 6 to New Halam (or Khulm), and thence 4 farsnkhs to 
Urganj, the capital of Khwirzm. 
The stages of this desert road to Urganj, the city which 
the Arabs knew as Jurjiniyah, are given with a variety of 
readings in the MSS. The variants, however, are of no 
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great importance, since the stages merely represent halting- 
places, not towns or villages. Khwarizm-i-Naw — New 
Khwarizm—must be the capital of the province built to 
replace the town destroyed by the Mongols, and the ruins 
of New Khwarizm are now known as Olid Urganj—Kuhnah 
Urganj; but what the place which Mustawfi calls Halam 
or Khulm-i-Naw may represent—lying between the newer 
and the old capital of his time—it is difficult to determine. 
For Khwarizm in general see the concluding paragraphs of 
Chapter 17; also below, Route XIX. 


Kote X¥_—Nishipir to Heriit (L. 197r).—Ni ishipir in 7 farsakha 
to Dih-Bad, where the road to Sarakhs already given (Route 
XT) goes off to the left, thence 7 to Rubat-Baii‘t, thence 7 to 
Farhadin village, thence 7 to Sa‘idabad village, thence 6 to 
Dth Ehusri, thence 7 to the city of Bijkin (or Bizjan), 
thence 6 to Gulibad, thence 10 to Kishk Mansiir, thence 6 to 
the city of Fishanj (or Bishanj), and thence 8 farsakhs to 
Herat. 


Dih-Bad—‘ the windy village’—is the place named in 
the Arab itineraries Kasr-ar-Rih, which has a similar 
signification; it is now called Dizhad-Payin, (As noticed 
in Chapter 17, the city of Bajkan, or Biizjin, also written in 
two words Piich-Kan, is by the Arab geographers called 
Zam or Jam, and is now known as Turbat-i-Shaykh-Jam, 
from the tomb of the Saint buried here. F ishanj or Bishanj 
(see also Chapter 17) is the modern Ghiriyan, but when the 
town took this last name appears to be unknown. 


fouls XVI—Nishapir to Turshiz (1, 1 O72).—From Nishapir 
going through a populous, well-watered country where arp 
80 villages, it is 6 farsnkhs to Rubit Sih Dith (Guardhouse 
of the Three Villages), thence 4 farsalkhs to Rubiit Nir-Khin, 
thence 3 to Chih Siyah (Block Pit), thence 5 tp the village 
of Diyah, thence 4 to Dih Muri, and thence 7 farsakhs to 
Turshiz, From Turshiz it is 25 farsakhs to Tin, and 36 to 
Kayin, and likewise 36 to Bijkin. 


Of the route here given none of the villages appear now 
t0 exist; their names are not found in the Arab itineraries « 
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and further, the readings of the NwzAai are uncertaim. In 

the MSS. the first staze out is often given as Rubat Sayyidi 

Ghar. Dih Dayah appears as Dinah, Dar, or Vanah ; Dih 

Murd as Nimr, Nimrad, ‘Umrad, or Bamri, also as Dih Ghar. 

The following Route is not found in the Bombay Litho- 
graphed Text; it is practically identical with the road 
described by Mukaddasi (p. 350) and the other Arab 
geographers. 

Routes X¥II.—Herat to Zaranj, given in the British Museum M3. 
(Add. 16,736).—Herft one march to Jaman, thence the same to 
Kah-i-Siyih (Black Hills), thence the same to Kaniit Saray, 
thence the same to Khiistin (or Jastiin), which is Asfuzdr, 
thence the same to Kistiin, thence the same to Darnh, thence 
the same to the city of Farah, thence the same to Pal-i-Rad- 
i-Farah (Bridge over the Farah river), thence the same to 
Sirishk, thence the same to Kanjar, thence the same to Bast 
(or Bastak), thence the same to Juvayn, thence the same fo 
Bastar, thence in 4 farsakhs you come to and cross the 
Hirmand river to Karkiyah, and thence in 3 farsakhs to 
(Zaranj, capital of) Sistin. 

Route XFII7.—Herit to Marv-ar-Rid and on to the city of Marv 
(L. 198a).—Herait in 5 fareakhs to Hangimabiad, thence 5 to 
Badghis, thence 5 to Tin, thenee 5 to Marghzir Darrah, 
thence 8 to Baghchi Shir, thence 4 to Usriid (or Lis-riid), 
thence 4 furaakhs to Marv-ar-Rid. From Marv-ar-Rid it is 
5 fareakhs to Kasr Ahnaf ibn Kays, thence 4 to Khawrit 
(Khawrzin or Khirib), thenes 6 to Asadabad (or Astaraibad), 
thence 7 to Karinayn, thence 6 to Yahya-abid, thence 7 to 
Mahdi-abad, thence 6 to Faz, and thence 7 farsakhs to the 
city of Marv. 

The first part of this route, from Herat to Marv-ar-Rud 
(Bala Murghab), for the most part is identical with that 
given in the Arab itineraries; it lies through a country where 
now there are no towns and hardly any villages, though in 
the middle ages Badghis was a populous province. 

From Marv-ar-Rid to Great Marv the route is that of 
the Arab geographers, and follows the course of the river 
Murghab; Kasr Ahnaf is the present Mariichak or Marv-i- 
Kuchik (Little Marv), having been called after one of the 
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palaces of Ahnaf, son of Kays, the Arab leader in the first 
Moslem conquest of Khurasin. The stages named are not 
those now found on the map. 





Route X7X.—Marv to Urganj (L. 198s).—Marv in 6 farenkhs to 
Dih Sakri, thence 2 to Dih Abdin Ganj, thence 8 to Rubit 
Siirin, thence 6 to Chah Khik (Dry Well), thenee 7 to Chah 
Bachi, thence 7 to Chih Harin; thence in 7 fnreakhs—of 
which 2,000 yards are ocross the Moving Sands—to Rubit- 
i-Now-Shigird, thence 7 to Sangibad, thence 6 to Rubdt 
Tahiti, thence 5 to Rubait Bidinnh, thence crossing the 
frontier of Khwirizm im 7 leagues to the city of Jakarband, 
thence 9 to Darghiin, « city of Khwiirizm, thence 5 to the 
Rubat of Dahin-i-Shir (the Guardhouse of the Lion's Mouth), 
whore precipitous rocks form the Narrows of the Oxus, thence 
4 to Sadir (or Sandbir), thence 10 to Hazirasp, thence 9 to 
Ith-Zardik, thenee 7 to Rakhushmithan, thence 6 to Andari- 
biyfin (Andarabniin or Uzirmand), thence 2 to the city of 
Nuzvir (Ruzvand or Sirdvin), and thence 6 farsakhs to the 
city of Urganj, the capital of Khwirizm. 


This route is also given in the Jihdn Numd (p. 457), but 
the first portion across the desert is not found in any of 
the earlier Arab geographers. The names of the stages here 
are many of them uncertain, being differently written in the 
various MSS. of the Nushat. Cultivation began at Rubat 
Tahiri, or Tahiriyah, on the Oxus, the first place in 
Khwarizm. This is mentioned by the Arab geographers, 
who name many of the stages given after this in their notices 
of the Khwarizm Province. The Narrows of the Camel's 
Neck, or Lion's Mouth, have been referred to in Chapter 17; 
but the names of the stages between Hazarasp and Urganj 
are most uncertain, and should be compared with those given 
by Mukaddasi (p. 44). 


Route XX.—Sultiniyah to Bajarvin (L. 198n).— Sultintyah in 
6 farsnkhs to Zanjiin, thence 7 to the village of Tat (or Bib) 
Suvirl, thence 7 to the city of Kaghndh Kunin, thenoe b | 
the Poss of Buriilaz on the river Safid-rad in ¢ feist 
to the village of Sanjidah and Khalkhal, thence 6 to the 
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village of Malish (Biilish, or Tilish), thence 6 to the city 
of Ardabil, thence 8 to Rubit Arshad, thence § to the village 
of Varank, to the east of which, one farsakh distant, lies 
Barzand, formerly a city, now o mere village, and thence 
4 farsakhs to Bijarvan, formerly a city, now only a village. 


This route, which is found in the Jian Numa (p. 389), 
gives the position of Kaghadh Kunan or Khinaj, already 
mentioned in Chapter 2, which was a mint city, The name 
of the pass near the Safid-rad is doubtful; it is variously 
given in the MSS. as Girivah-i-Pardablis, Buzurgtar, or 
Barilah, and the Sanjiduh is also a river mentioned among 
the affluents flowing into the Safid-rid. North of Ardabil 
the ruins of Barzand exist, and this fixes the position of 
Bajarvan ; for Arshad some MSS, give Arand; and for 
Varank the variants are Varlak, Dharik, Dartak, with other 
Many of the places on this route, with those to be 
mentioned in Route xxi, have been already referred to in 
the notes to Chapter 4 on Mighan. 


Route XX1.—Bajarvin to Mahmidabid (L. 1984)—Bajarvin in 
8 farsakhs to Pilsuvar, thence 6 to Jiy-i-naw (New Canal), 
and thence 6 to Mahmidabad Givbari. 





Route XXI/,—Bajarvan to Tiflis (L. 198u).—Bajarvan in 7 farsalhs 
to the village of ‘Ali Bog, thence 6 to the village of Bakrabad, 
thenes 2 to the bank of the river Aras, which is the frontier 
of Karabiagh, thence 3 to the village of Har, thence 5 to 
Ghark, thence 4 to the village of Labandin, thence 3 to 
Bazirchik, thence 4 to the city of Barda‘, thence 1 to the 
city of Jizbik, thence 4 to Dth Isfahan, thence 6 to Khankah 
Shutur, thence 5 to Ganjuh city, thence 2 to the city of 
Shamkiir, now in ruins, thence 3 to Yirt-Shidik-Bin, thence 
6 to the Aktavan river, thence 5 to Yim, and thence 4 farsakhs 
to the city of Tiflis. 


On this road to Tiflis, Barda‘ and Ganjah exist, also 
Shamkir, but for the intermediate stages the MSS. give 
a variety of readings. Ghark is given as Fark, Kuro’, Kirk, 
or Tarak. Labandan appears as Dih Shuturan, or Katran ; 
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and the next stage may be read Darhik. For Jazbik we 
get Jizinak, Kharank, or Hiirish; and the name Shadak is 
given as Sadmiyin or Sarikiyan; finally, Yam may be read 


Bam or Mandam. 


Rowe XNIIT—Bijarvin to Tabriz (L. 1995),—Bijarvin in 4 
farsakhs to Barzand (a8 aforesaid), thence 6 to Rubit-i- 
Ayvin built by the Vazir Khwaijah Taj-ad-Din ‘Ali Shih 
Tabrizt, thence § to the village of Bahlatin (Baylakin, Dth 
Sultin, or Sahlakiin) known as the village of the Sihib 
Divin, thenee in 8 farsakhs passing the Rubat (Guardhouae) 
built by the Vazir ‘Ali Shih aforesaid standing in the valler 
ealled Darrah Farijiy to the city of Ahar, thence in 6 
farsakhs by the Pass of Gilchah-Nil (the Blue Lake), in which 
stand two Guardhouses—one the Rubit built by Khwajah 
Sa‘d-ad-Din, the other by Amir Nizim-ad-Din Yahya of 
Sivah—to the village of Arminin (or Arminiyin), thence 
pissing another Rubit built by the Vazir ‘Ali Shah aforesaid 
at the stage of Yaldik (or Baldiik) it is 8 farsakhs to Tabriz. 





The name of the valley called Farijay is in some MSS. 
given as Kirdjay or Kartjay; Gilehah Nil appears as 
Kukjay or Kavilah Nil, while Arminan or Arminiyan has 
the variants Aranmiyan or Larsin. Apparently none of 
these places are marked on our maps, but this route is 
copied into the Jiidx Nwnd (p, 389), and in Appendix ITI, 
already quoted in the remarks on Chapter 3, Mustawfi 
(L. 217y) mentions many of these places when describing 
the course of the Ahar river. 

The next four Routes, giving the Itineraries from Sul- 
taniyah westward to Sivas, and from Simghan (already 
mentioned in Route viii) southward eid Isfahan to Shiraz, 
need no comment, for the places mentioned will for the 
most part be found on the map, and have already been 
dealt with in Chapters 2, 3, 7, and 12. 


Route XXIP.—Sultaniyah to Tabriz (L. 199A).—Sultiniyah in 
5 farsakhs to Zanjiin, thence 6 to Rubit Nikbay built by the 
Vasir Khwajuh Ghiyath-ad-Din Amir Muhammad Rashid, 
and another Rubat has been built here by his brother Khwajah 
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Jalil-ad-Din, thence in 7 farsakhs to Sarcham, thenee by 
a piss in 6 farsakhs to Miyinij, thence 6 to the village of 
Turkmiin Kandi ealled Doyr Kharrin, which formerly was 
a city, thence 4 to the village of Shankalibad, thence 4 to the 
city of Awjin, thence 4 by a pass to Sa'idabad (or Sa‘dibad), 
and thence in 4 farsakhs to the city of Tabriz. 


res & *. 
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Route XXF.—Tabriz to Sivas (L. 1998).—Tabriz 11 forsakhs to 
Marand, thence 12 to Khuvi (Khoi), thence 6 to Shakmabad, \ 
thence 5 to Shahr-i-Naw, thence 3 to Band-Miht, thence 8 to 
Arjish, thence 8 to Malasjird, thence 10 to Khaniis, thence 
5 to the Pass of Ak Aftan, thence 5 to Basin, thence 6 to 
Arzan-ar-Riim, thence 10 to Asjah of the district of Vasirjan, 
thence 10 to Khumiin Kubth at the foot of the pass, thence 
4 to Arzanjin, thence 5 to tho village of Khwijah Ahmad, 
thence 7 to Arzanjak, thence 8 to Ak-Shahr, thence 5 to 
Akarstik, thence 8 to Zirah, thence 10 to ERubat Khwijah 
Ahmad, and thenee it is 4 farsakhs to Sivas. 


Route XXFI.—Simghin called Ak-Khwijah to Isfahiin (L. 199r). 7 
—From Siimghin it is 5 farsakhs to Sagsibid—this last 
being 24 farsakhs or 5 stages distant from Sultiniyah (see 
Route VIII)—and from Sagzibad it is 6 fnreskhs to Rubat 
Hajib, thence 7 to Rubat Dawiinik, thence 5 to the city of 
Savah, thence 4 to Avuh, thence 6 to Kum, thence 12 to 
Kishin, thenee § to the village of Kuhrid, thence 6 to the ’ 
village of Wasitah, thence it is 6 forsukhs to the Rubit 12 
Murchah Khird, and 6 on to the village of Sin—or else b 
from Wasitah it is 12 farsakhs direct to Sm by the Miyani ] 
Road, but on this way are no habitations—and from the 
village of Sin it is 4 farsakhs to Isfahan. 


Route XXVIL—Istahin to Shiraz (L. 200¢).—Isfahin in 3 
farankha to the village of Isfuhiinak, thence 5 to the village 
of Mihyar on the frontier of Fars, thence 6 to Kamishah, 
thence & to the village of Ridkiin, thence 7 to Yasdikhwiast, 
from here the winter rond down to Band-i-‘Adudi turns 
off to tho left, while the (shorter, western, or) summer 
road is to the right, by Kishk-i-Zarl, namely, from 
Yazdikhwist in 8 fareakhs to Dih Girdi, thence 7 to Kiishk- 
i-Zard aforesaid, thence 8 by the Girivah-i-Madar wa Dukhtar 
(Mother and Daughter Pass) to the Rubit of Salih-ad-Din 
in the plain called Dasht Riin, thence 4 to the Guardhouse at 
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the Bridge called Pal-i-Shahriyir, thence 7 farsalchs through 





the very stony Pass of Miyin to the town of Miyin, t thence 


in 4 farsakhs—passing by the Castles of Istakhr and Shikastah 


which overhang the road on the left hand—to Pil-i-Naw 
(New Bridge), thence 5 to Dih Gurg (Wolf village), and 


thence in 6 forsakhs to the city of Shiriz, 


Route NXVITT.—Shiriz to the Island of Kays and by sea to 
Inidin (L, 200/).—Shiriiz 6 farsakhs to Shahrak village, thence 
6 to the city of Kavir, thence by the Girivah-i-Zanjirin (Pasa 
of Chains), leaving Firizibid 7 farsakhs distant away to the 
right hond, in 5 farsakhs to Rubit Chamankin, thence 6 to 


Maymanah, thence 6 to the beginning of the Simkin District, 


thence 6 to the end of this District, thence in 7 farsakhs to 
Karzin by the Pass of Sang-i-Safid (the White Stone), which 
is one farsukh short of Karzin, thence it is 5 farsakhs to 
Lighir, thenee 6 to the Faryib District, thence 6 to) th, 
city of Saj, thence 5 to Ab-Anbir-i-Kinar, thenoe 6 to 
Haram, thence in 6 forsakhs by many steep passes to 
village of Darik, thence 6 to Mahan, thence in a farsak1 
by the Pass of Lardak to Huzi on the sea-shore. From here 
you cross the water in 4 leagues to the city of Kays (on the 
island of that name). From this island it is 18 farsakhs to 
the Island of Abarkafiin, thenee 7 to the Island of Unnis, 
thence in 70 leagues you come to the Island of Bar on the 








frontier of Sind, and thence it is 80 to Daybul, which lies 


2 leagues from the mouth of the Mihriin (Indus), which is the 
great river of Sind. 


From Shiraz to Karzin and Lighar this road may be 
followed on the map, and the ‘ Pass of Chains’ north of 
Firiizibad is still so named; but south of this, to Huzi 
on the coast (given by the Arab geographers as the port 
for Kays Island and a) the route is found in no other 
authority, and has not, I believe, been followed by any 
traveller in modern times. Variants are numerous in the 
MSS. The name of the city called Saj may be Sah, Haj, 
or Dah, with many other combinations of the diacritica) 
points as Khabakh and Hanaj, ete. Haram appears as 
Siram or Marmaz, Darak may be Darzak, Urak, or Davrak; 
finally, Mahin is given as Haman or Miyan. From Kays 
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Island the sea road to India is that in continuation of 
Route IV already given, and in regard to the names of 
the islands in the Persian Gulf these have all been discussed 
in Chapter 12. 


Route XXTX.—Shiriz to Kizirin (L. 200r).—Shiriz in 5 fareakhs 
to the Wall of Hajji Kawwim, thence 8 to Dasht Arzin, 
thenee 6 to the Rubit (Guardhouse) at the head of the Malin 
Pass, which is very steep, thence by the Hishang Pasa, also 
very steep, in 3 farsnkhs to Kazirin. 


The two passes named before Kiziriin are those now known 
as the Kittal-i-Pir-i-Zan and the Kital-i-Dukhtar—the Passes 
of the Old Woman and of the Maiden: for the other places 
see Chapter 12. 


Route XX X.—Shiriz to Hurmiiz (1, 200s).—Shiriz in 12 fareakhs 
to Sarvistin, thence 68 to the city of Fasi, thence 6 to 
Timaristin village, thence § to Dirkin (or Zirkain), from 
which, turning to the left in 4 farsakhs, you reach the city of 
Ig, the eapital of Shabinkirah. To the right from Dirkiin it 
is 10 farsakhs to Darabgird, thence 3 to the village of Khayr, 
thence 6 to Shabankin, thence 3 to Rustak, and thence 3 
farsakhs to Burk (Forg); from here it is 6 fursakhs to Tishki, 
thence 6 to Tarum, thence to the frontier of the Lar Province 
at Janad (or Chinar) it is 4 farsakhs, thence 8 to Chih Chil, 
thence 8 to Tiisar on the sca-const, whence by water it is 
4 leagues to the Island of Hurmiz. 


The places along the route have been for the most part 
noticed in Chapters 12 and 153. Tashkii beyond Forg is 
mentioned by Dupré ( Voyages en Perse, ii, 489); the MSS. 
give Tashli, Dashli, Shali, with many other readings; but 
Tashkii is doubtless the true version. Tusar, the port on 
the Persian Gulf, whence the crossing is made to Hurmuz 
Island, is given as Diisar, Lawhar, and Luvilir in the various 
MSS. It must occupy, more or less, the position of the 
harbour named Shahra by Istakhri (p. 170) and Suri or 
Sari’ by Ibn Hawkal (p. 226), being identical with the later 
Gombroon, which is written Gumra by Hayji Khalfah (Jihan 
Numd, p. 260); and this last is generally held to have been 
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a corruption of Gumruk, the Turkish name for ‘ Custom- 
house’ (from the Greek xovpepxi), which came into common 
use all over the East. 


Rowle XX.XJ—Shiriz to Kirmin (L. 201/).—Shiriz in 8 farsakhs 
to Diriyfin, thence § to Eharramah, thence 4 to Ehiilanjin, 
thence 6 to Kand (or Kid), thence 6 to Khayrah, thence 5 to 
Chih ‘Ukbah, thence 8 to Bulangin, thence 8 to Chahik, 
thenee 8 to Chihik City, thence § to Sariishak, thence 8 to 
Shahr-i-Bibak, thence § to Kishk Nu‘miin, thence 4 to Abin, 
thence 10 to the city of Sirjin, from which it ts 20 farsakhs 
to Kirman (city). 

This is the road by the southern side of Bakhtigan Lake 
to the towns of Little and Great Sihik (or Chahik) given 
by the Arab itineraries. The present ruins at Dih Chih 
and Chah Khushk probably represent these places. Great 
Sahik was a city of some importance in the middle ages, 
where the road from Persepolis to Kirman—along the 
northern shore of Lake Bakhtigin by Abadah City—joined 
the route here given coming from Shiraz. For the reading 
Shahr Chihik (Great Sahik of the Arabs) nearly all of the 
MSS. give Shahr Atabeg, which possibly may have been 
the name of this place in the fourteenth century, though 
apparently not so given by any other authority. 

The next route needs no commentary; it follows the 
nomenclature of the Arab geographers, and most of the 
places named will be found on the map, and have been 
noticed in Chapter 12. 


Route XX XIT—Shiriz to Yard (L. 2014),—Shiriz in 4 farsakhs 
to the village of Zargin, thence 3 to the dam called Band-i- 
Amir on the Kur river, thence 3 to the village of Kiniroh 
in the districts of Hafrak and Marv Dasht, thence 3 to Farik, 
thence 3 to Kamin, thenee 4 to Mashhad-i-Midar-i-Sulaymin 
—'Shrine of the Mother of Solomon,’ namely, the Tomb of 
Cyrus—thence 6 to Rubit Mashk, thence 12 to the city 
of Abarkih, thence 13 to Dih Shir (Lion village), thence 
6 to Dith Jowz (Nut village), thence 4 to Kal ‘at-i-Majiis 
(Msgiau’s Castle), thence in 5 farsakhs to the city of Kathah 
or Yazd, standing in its Jiimah (District, otherwise Himah). 
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Houle XXXI/7—Shiraz to Arrajin and Bustinak (L. 201p).— 
Shiraz in 5 fareakhs to Juvaym, thence 5 to Khallir, thence 
5 to Khorrirah, thence 4 to Kuvir, which is of the district of 
Tir Murdin, thence 3 to Karkin, thence 3 to Nawbanjan, 
thenes 4 to Khabadan, thence 6 to Kishish, thenoe 5 to 
Gumbadh Mallaghin, thence 4 to Chawhah, thence 4 to Jish, 
thence 6 to Furzuk, thence 4 te Arrajin, and 4 farsakhs on to 
Bustinak, which is the frontier of Fars and Khuzistin. 


These stages for the most part are given in the Arab 
itineraries, and in the reverse order this is the route followed 
by Timur when on his march from Shustar to Kal‘ah Satid 
and Shiraz, aa given in the Zafar Namah (i, 600). Juvaym 
(marked Goyun on the map) and Khollar exist, alao the 
ruins of Nawbanjan or Nawbandajan, which last name the 
MSS. more often give as Bihanjin or Lahijan, and in 
a variety of other mistaken readings. This Nawbanjan, 
a celebrated city throughout the middle ages, lies some 
twenty-five miles due north of the ruins of Shapiir, and was 
close to the famous valley of Sha‘b Bavvan. Our maps now 
show another Nawbanjan,a village about twenty-five miles 
distant due west of Shapiir; this place is not mentioned by 
the medisval geographers, and the city of Nawbanjan or 
Nawbandsjan must not be confounded with this modern 
village. Khabadhin, or Khwandain, was on the river of 
that name already mentioned in Chapter 12, and Gumbadh 
Mallaghin i T ted i the modern Du Gumbadan (Two 
Domes), near which are some extensive ruins. The 
remaining stages to Arrajan are difficult to identify, and 
the MSS. give a variety of readings. Kishish appears as 
Kish or Malish, Chawhah as Safah or Sa‘ighah, Jazrak as 
Khawrak or Marzak; but the same uncertainty is found 
in the corresponding Arab itineraries of Ibn Hawkal and 
Mukaddasi, and as none of these names are now found on 
the map it is impossible to get to any certainty in the matter. 


Tn conclusion, [ have two corrections of some importance 
to add, which have come to hand since the earlier portions of 
this paper were published. In the April number (p. 249) it 
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is stated that “the Urmiyah Lake appears to have been 
known to Hamd-Allah under the name of Khanjast,” and 
it is added that the spelling of this name is uncertain. 
Professor P. Horn, of Strassburg, has since written to me 
that the true reading is Chichast (differing from Khanjast 
only by a variation of the diacritical points), this being 
a modification of the name given to the Urmiyah Lake in 
the Avesta where the ancient spelling is Chaéchasta. Hence 
in the Sidi Namah (Turner-Macan, p. 1860, L 4, and 
p- 1927, L. 6 from below) Chichast should be read for 
‘ Khanjast.’ 

The second correction is for the July number (p. 530), in 
the matter of the true site of Sirjan, the earlier of the two 
capitals of the Kirman province. In his recent work Tin 
Thousand Miles in Persia, which is reviewed on another page, 
Major P. Molesworth Sykes describes (p. 431) the ruins of 
a fortress and town called Kal‘ah-i-Sang, covering a hill-top, 
which is some 5 miles to the eastward of Sa‘idabad on the 
road to Baft. These ruins are also known os Kal‘ah-i-Bayza, 
‘the White Castle,’ and appear beyond reasonable doubt to 
be those of Sirjan, the fortress of which was destroyed by the 
orders of Timir (see J.R.A.S., April, 1901, p- 284). The 
position of Kal‘ah-i-Sang is, it is true, rather more to the 
westward and further from Kirman city than the distances 
given in the Arab geographers would seem to warrant, but 
this is probably explicable by the very varying estimate 
given to the Marja/ah, or Day's March, on which we have 
to rely when, unfortunately, the stages im farsakhs are 
not given. 
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Fire Temples, 510, 623, 534, 726. Gombroon, 763. 
Forim, 745. Goyun, 765, 
Firtizabad (Jir}, 617, 762, Gikehoh Tungiz, 262. 

(Khalkhal), 250, Gill Hisar, 258, 260. 

(Shirvin), 256 Galabid, 756. 
—— (Tarum), 243 Gilchah Nil, 240, 7a0, 
——— (Turshiz), 534. Gilistin mountain, 254, 
Firtzan, 219. Gulpaygan, 243, 
Firtzkubad, 256. Guehin mountain and lake, 735. 
Firtekah (Gir), 634, 738. Gumri or Gumrik, 763, 764, 
: (Kiimis), 746. Gunabad (Kahistin), 634, 
Firyab or Faryib (Juxjan), 739. : (Badghis), 737. 
Forg or Furj, 629, 763. Gunbidh Mallaghan, 623, Ta3. 
Fountain of Life, 256. Gurg, Dih, 742. | 
Pal, 626. Gurjistan, 247. 
Fulad, 247, Gushtiafi, 255, 256, 
Fimin, 746. Guwashir, 530). 
Purzuk, 525, 765, 
Fishon, 736, 754. 

Habs, 525, 
Haddadnh, 753. 

Gadiv-rid, 242. Hadithoh, on Tigris, 264, 751. 
Gonbuh, Gannabah, or Gandab, 625. - on Euphrates, 70, 
Ganj, Dih, 755. Hafrak, 520, 764, 
Ganjibid, 754. Haj city, 762 


Ganjah, 256, 759. 
Garm-rid (Miyanij), 251. 
(Hhiy), 240, 
Giivbari, 254. 

Gavdal, 259. 

Gavkhint Swamp, 239, 





Gavmisa of Gavmaha river, 241, 247. 


Garbint river, 754. 
Geargin, 257, 738. 
Gharj and Gharjistin, 738. 
Ghark, 759, 
Gharnah or Gharnayn, 536. 
Ghir, 424, 536, 
Ghirah or Ghiiraj, 734. 
Ghurdijin, 623. 

Ghiriyan, 796, 746, 
Gil wa Gilin, 72, 749. 
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Hajam mountain, 7.44, 
Hajib, Rubat, tel, 

Hajjaj ihn Viieuf, 530, 
Mijjt Kawwim, Wall of, 763. 
Hakurmish, 749, 

Halim, ‘Akabah, 740, 
Halam, New, 75, 756, 
Homadin, 246, 748, 749. 
Hitnin, O72, 

Hamjiin Enbrin, 618, 
Hamshobrah, 254, 
Hangimibad (Armenin), 963, 
(Biidghis), 757, 





Hani, 268. 
Har, 759. 
Haram (Firs), 762, 
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Harat (Herat), 736, 756, 757. 
— (Fars), 521, 
Harba, 70. 
Harin mountain, 246, 
Harir, 520, 521. 
Hori-rad, 734. 
Harmiid, 518. 
Harsin, 512. 
Haranibad, 751. 
Hasht-rad, 251, 252, 
Hawinit, 750. 
Howiznh, 515, 514. 
Huydariyah, 241. 
Haykal, 634. 
Hayviidin, 625, 
Speen ihe 743, 758. 


ratte 736, eal 757. 
Hillah, 70, 750, 
Hindarahi Island, 627. 
Hindijin, 525. 
Hind-rad, 247. 
Hinduvan, 251. 
Hirah, 70, 

Hirak, 256, 617. 
Hirmand. bad. 
Hirmas, 265, 266, 
Hisikovin, 749, 
Hisar Karni, 253. 
Hisn Kayii, 265. 
Hiadvin, $25, 

Hal, 251. 

Hilan Malan, 251. 
Hulwiin, 70, 749. 
Tomah or District, 516, 764. 
Hima, 15, 

Hurmuz, Rubat, 753. 


——cily, old and new, 527, Sal. 
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Jabbul, 750. 

Jabulta, 731. 

Ja‘iari Rubat, 754. 
Jaghir-Naxtd Lake, 244, 
Jahuk, 247. 

Jaij-rad, 240, 

Jajarm, 735, 763. 
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Jakarband, 758. 
see ibncad 

Jalila, 749, 750, 

Jim, 737. 

Jamjamal, 611, 749. 
Jimki, 250. 
Jamikhiyiin Bridge, 754. 
Junnibah, $25. 

Jiir or Jasér, 264. 


Jarm Jay, 753. 


Jormak, 53. 

Jarmarast, 262. 

Jarrahi river, 613, 24. 
Jorshik river, 523. : 
Jasik Island, 628. 

Jovan Kal‘ah, 259, 

Jaws, Dih, 764. 


Fibal Province, 238, 


Jiran Islan, 627, 631. 
dish, 765, 

Jiyir, 250, 

Jonah, Shrine of, 266, 
Jibarah, 23%, 

Jubboh, 72. 

Jiibkan, $22, 

Julbirah, 239, 

JitinaA or District, 516, 764. 
————— (Luristip), 752. 
Jundsy Shipir, 414, 


Jar or Pirtwibad, 417, 762, 


urn, province, city, and ve, 749, 


Sasiges 
Turjiintyuh, 742, 755. 
Juwaym of Aba Almad, 521, 526, 


Juwaym or Juwayn (Shiriz), 622, 765, 


Juwayn District, 733, 
Juwayn (Zaranj), 757. 

Jay Kushk, 751. 

Jay Murgh Kubtar, 741. 
Jay-i-Naw, 750, 

Jarhik, 759. 

Juajin District, 728, 754, 755. 


Ka‘, 754. 
Kab, 260, 
Kin‘h, Rubay, 754, 
Kubatrung, 745. 
Kabid Jimah, 744. 
Kabidhiin Lake, 249, 
Kabitar Khinah, 754, 
Kiadisiyah, 71, 751. 
Kadpa, 252. 
Kadik or Kadal, 961, 
Kats mountain, 631. 
Kaghadh re 243, 758, 
Kahih, 237, 239 
Kaharjin, 618. 
Kuharkan, 625. 
Kahrin, 251, 
Kal'uh Bayzi or Kal‘ah ‘ 
Kal‘ah Kuhnoh, 625, evan 
Kalantar, 250, 
Ralif, 739. 
Rallir, 620, 521. 
Kalin, 737. 
Eamakh, 260. 
Kiimfirfix, 521, 527, 
Kamin, 621, 527, 764. 
Aanit Saray, 157. 
#04, 
Kanguvar, 511, 748, 749, 751. 
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—— of Hamadin, 247. 

—— of Tiilikiin District, 243. 
Karajabad, 744. 

Karajah, 750. 
Karikichit, 742. 

Rarakirk, 752, 

Karaman, 261. 
Knnirij, 237, 239. 


Karsin, 519, 624, 762. 
Kashin, 243, 761, — 
Rashhan, 754, 

Ragr Hat, 754, 


om “_ ’ 





Kingr-ar-Rih, 746. 

Kasr Shirin, 70, 749. 

Knetaki, 261, 

Kustumimiyah, 260. 

Kat, 200. 

Kith, 742. 

Kuvak, 261. 

Kavar, 618, 762. 

Kawtam, 252, 747. 

Eayii, Hisn, 255, 

Kayin, 535, 

ere Island, 518, 527, 750, 762. 
, 260. 

Kisiran, 529, 763. 

Kazki river, 245, 246, 412. 

Kneri, 735. 

Karvin, 241, 752. 

Ehabodiin, 765, 








Khawrit, 757. 

-Ehawat, 575. 

Ehnyn Island, 627, 750. 
Khoyr, 763. 

Ehoyrah, 621, 620, 764. 
Khoyrabad, 739, 
Khayrid, 734, 

Khazar, Bahr, 740. 
Ehisht, 623. 
Khisht-Pukhiah, 745, 
Ehivoh or Ehivak, 743, 743. 
Khoi, 251, 761. 
Ehubdhan river, 625, 
Kbihigin, 522. 
Khodi-Afurin Bridge, 253, 
Khudachah, 735, 753. 
Ehnuftiyan, 510, 
Khilonjin, 764. 
Khullar, 523. 

Khulm, New, 755, 
Khumin Kubth, 761, 
Khumartakin Rubit, 743. 
Khumayijiin, 523, 
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Ehurashah Castle, 621. 
Khirisht or Kharehi, 517. 
Khburkin, 745. 


Khutlan, 738. 

Khuvir of Ray, 745, 753, 

Ehuvir Castle (Fars), 516. 

Ehnuvi (Khoi), 251, 701, 
Ehazistan, 612. 

Khwat, 737. 

Khwajah Ahmad Rubat, 761. 
Khwijah Abmad village, 741. 
Ehwindin river, 525, 7645. 
Khwarizm province, 742, 743, 758, 
—— tity, new, 755, 756. 
—— luke (Aral), 741. 
Khwarkin, Dih, 253. 
RKhwashir Castie, 534. . 
Kibin mountain, 254. 

Kid, 764. 

Kilin Fadlin, 251, 

Kilit, for Kal‘ah, 736. 

Kilat Nadiri, 739, 

Kinirah, 764. 7 
Rir, 518, 

Kir and Bakij, 250 

Kirbal, Upper and Lower, 520, 521. 
Kirdjiy, 760. ca 
Kirin, $11, 749, 
Kirisht, 245, . 
Kirjin, 747. AeA 
Kirmiin, 520,764, 
Kirminshih or Kirmisin, 61 . 
Kirshahr, 261, “Ci ieee a 
Kish or Kishish, 745. 
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Kizil_Arviit or Rubat, 742, 75. 
Kisil Rubat (Jilala), 750. 
Kinil Uxen, 252. 





village, 510. 
EKuhjan, 517. 

* Kuhnoh Urganj, 756. 
Kihrad of aij Bulik, 240, 
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Kuhrad Hills and village, 243, 761. 


Kubid, 243, 752. 
Kajesfahan, 


746, 
Kal, 250. 
_ Kal Wein, 252. 
Kilanjin Castle, 521. 
Edlki river, 413, 
Kuliniyah, 265, - 
Kular, 250. 
Kum, 243, 761. 
Kamanat, 240, 
Kumiirij, 623. 
Kimis, 733, 745. 
Kimishoh, 421, 701. 
Kumistin, 510, 


Kundur, 644 

Kaniyah, 260. 

Kor river (Armenia), 254. 
—— (Firs), 620. 
Kiirad, 521. 

Katrin (‘Trak ‘Arub), 71 
Karan (Firs), 618. 

- ‘Réirnsht, 244, 

-Kurlidi or Kurlavah, 740. 
Eurlivud, 743. 

_Kurm, 529. 

Kure, Rubat, 755. 

Kash Hisir, 261. 
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Kashk, 239, 

Ea hi Mi an — ; 756, 

Kashk Nu'man, 764. 
Kiishk-i-Zurd, 626, 761. 
Eueri, 736. 

Kustan, 757. 

Kusay, 736. 

Kuth-nd-Din, King of Hurm 
Buti seals. 750, 








Laghir, 518, 762, 
Lahijan, 747. 
Lamj-rad, 247. 
Lar, 629, T63. 
Larsiin, 760. 

Lashkar, 514. 

Lashtar, 510, 

Lasjind, 753. 

Las-rad, 757. 

Lawhar, 763. 

Laylin, 253. 

Liguite, 631. 

Liki, 69. 

Lion's Mouth Gorge, 740, 758, 

Long Island, 527. 

Lur, Great and Little ; Luristiin, 244. 
Lurdakiin or Lurgan, 245. 


Madain, 71, 750. 
Madar wa Dukhtar pass, 761, 
Madminiyah, 743. 

ah ulpin D Mi 
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Malish (Adharbeyjan), 759. 
— |Fiirs), 765. 
Mamarah, 753. 

Mand river, 415, 


Mariurhah, 248, 252. 
Maraghah or Pariphah, 529. 
Morand, 253, Tél. 

Maras, 739. 

Marhin, 237, 230. 

Mardin, 266. 

Marghear Darrah, 757. 
Margheir Lake, 526. 
Marghelrs (posture-londs), 526. 
Mariniin, 736 


Marjamnan, 243, 

Murichak, 757. 

Marist or Marvdasht, 620, 764. 
Taq, 758, 
Mary), 738, 739, 754, 767. 


Maydin-i-Suitin, 736, 
Miayidasht, 512. 

Mayin, 619, 620, 762. 
Maymanah (Shiran), 762. 
——— (Vahidiynh), 536. 





Mieajanksdbas, 246, 
Mihran (Indus), 762. 
Mihrin-rid, 248. 
Mihyir, 761. 

Mikil, 634. 

Milihad, 755, 

Mil ‘Omari, 754, 
Mimand, 518, 
Minas, 531. 

Minar, 751. 

Minirah Gah, 755. 
Mishinan, 522. 
Mishkinat, 520, 
Mishkin, 250, 

Miyin Ridin, 791, 
Miyiini Road, 761. 
Miyanij, 251, 761. 
Moses, Rock of, 256, 
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Naw Dix, 251. 


Mother and Daughter Pass, 761. Naw, Pal-i-, 762. 

Moving Sands, 758. Naw Shiginl, 758. 

Mughal or Turk, 262. ee or Nawhandagzin, 524, 
Mighin or Makan, 254. 

Mughiiliyah, 243. sayin, tf 


Malammisd, cpncsirdeooy 230, nee 








Muhammadabad, 156. 
ss (Assassins) Castles, 241, 254, 
Mumiasbad, 535. kear, 20 
Mirchah Khurd, 761. Nu (‘Trak ‘Amb), Ti, 750. 
Murdin No‘im, 251, 25. Nim Mundan, 744. 
Thiver, 739. Nimr, 747. 
Marjan or Markhin Mountuin, 523.  Nim-Riih, S11. 
Muriistak, 743, T44. Nimrie, 633. 
Miasa-abad, 755. Ninaveh, 266. 
Mish, 266. ‘Nisa, 744. 
Muoshk Mabna, 755. Nisir, 747. 
Mundakan river, 242, 243. Nishapir, 734, 753, 754, 756. 
Nishnak or Nishkunan, 624. 
Nizht or Na‘tsht mountain, 519. 
Niband, 518. Nismir, 244. 
Nad ‘Ali, 533. Niyijiimn, 252. 
Naghaz, 253. Niulsh, 753. 
Nuhe ‘Lai, 71. Nu‘maniyah, 71. 
Nahr Malik, 71. Nir Khan, Rubat, 754. 
Nahrabin, 750. Narin, Rubat, 754. 
Nahrawiin, 71. Nusvir, 758, 
Najaf, 750. 
Najiram, 517. 
Najm-ad-Din Kubri, 743. Obserratory of Maraghah, 252. 
Najmahad, 242. Old Wounn's Pass, 763. 
Namak, Dih, 753. 
Nardibin Payah, 755. 
, Narkis (Narciems) Plain, 627 
Narmishir, 531. 
Narrows of the Ons, 740, 758, 
Nashiwi, 25g. 
- Nasibin, 246 
Nagir-ad-Din af i Tos, 252. Parvib river, 519, 520, 


Pusnava, 253. 








Persepolis, 519, Rimiyah, 70. ' «F 





Phaidagaran, 255. Rustik, 763. 
Pileuvar or Pilvar, 254, 759. Rustumdar, 745, 744- 
Pishivaran, 533. 
Pisheah, 742, 
Puehkanat, $22. Sablin mountain, 149, 254, 
Puhkin District, 250, 254. Sabak Bridew, 323, 
Pachkin, 737. Sabirkhwist, 245, 410, 751. 
Pal Bala, 523. Sabzivar (Firs), 620. 
Pal-i-New, 762. ——— (Herat), 535, 736, 757. 
Pulvir, 519, 620. (Nishapir), 735, 753. 
Paehkil Darrah, 243. Sadrayn, 70. 
Pusht-i-Farish, 735. Badiir, 755. 
Sifah, 765, 

Radhin (‘Irak), 70. Safid, sa2, 
—_— (Fars), 521. Safid-rad, 241, 251, 746, 758, 759. 
Rabbsh, 751, Sageabad, 241, 782, 761. 
Rakhid or Rahond mountain, 241. Sahand mountain, 240. 
Rakhushmithan, 758. Sihik, Great und Little, 621, 764. 
Rukkah, 265, Sahmish, 747. 
Ramburmuz, §14. Bahr river, 734. 
Rimjird, 620. Saidibad (Herat), 756. 
Ram Varin, 524. —— (Kirmiin}, 766 
Ramearin, 517. —— (Tabriz), 761 
Ras-ol-‘Ayn, 265. Ba‘ighah, 765. 
Ras-al-Kalb, 753. Ball Bali, 755 
Rasband or Rasmand, 244. Sain Kal‘ah, 243, 752 
Rasht, 746. Sa‘ird, 265. 
Rastak mountain, 529. aj city, 762. 
Ratin river, 5123. Saji, 748, 749. 
Ray, 240, 753. Sakhir, 251. 
Razik river, 739. Sakhis, 535, 
Righan or Rikan, 530. Bakkin, river, 518. 
Hishahr, 613, 626. Bakri, Dih, 755. 
Rivaz, 253. Salah-ad-Din, Rubat, 526, 761, 
Ru‘ad, 745, 744. 2 Balam (Armenia), 263, 
Babak, 729. —— (Bikharz), 737. 
ERibans, 429. Balhat, 623. s 
Ridarid or Radrivir or Radilivir,  Saljaiks of Ram, 258, 

247. Salmias, 251. 
Radasht, 237, 230. Salt in seven colours, 529 . 
Ridbir, 241, 744. Saman, 243, 247 
Radkib, 245. Siimarrah, 70, 751 
Ridkin, 761. — Samawat Desert, 741, 
Righad, 743, 744. Saminjan, 738, 
Tuha, Simiran (Tarum), 243. 








Sang-i-Safid pass, 762. 
Bang-bar-Sang, 254. 
Sangibid, 758, 
Sangin, 751. 
‘Songbast, 754. 
Banij, 632. 
Sanjad-rid, 250. 
Har adds 
Sani : ni 
Paagrparatig jad, 252, 798, 750. 
Barih, Saray, or Bardt, and river, 249, 





Sarvistin, Sl T, 763. rl 

Sntirik, 242. 

5anj Bulik, 240, 242. 

Savnh, 242, Tél, 

Savant, #29. 

Savunj, 753, 

Bavil-rad, 248. 

Baymarmh, 245, 246, ala. 

Sayyidi Ghar, 747. 

Bha‘h Barvin, 519, 629, 424, 765. 








-i-Dakyania, 620, 
oie (Adharbayjan), 761, 
——_—___— (Bakhars), 737. 
Shahrabad, T44. 
Shahraban, 71, 750. 
Shahrah, 259. 
Shahrak, 762. 
Shahragar, S11. 7 
Shuohrivir Bridge, 626, 762. 
Shahra, 763, 
Shahriid river (Great), 241, 259, 744. 
——_—_——- (Litile}, 250, 252. 
Shakak Mountain, 736. 


Abmad), 622. 
Shamkir and Lake, 255, 257, 759. 
Shankalabad, 761. 
Shankavin Onstle, 519, 
Shirakhs, 635. 
Shipar, city, tiver, and statue, 522, 


Sharihan or Sharimin, 246. 
Bhatt-al-Ma, 750, 

Shaykh Shu‘ayh Island, 527. 
Shidin, 526. 

Shikin Pasture, 526. 

Shir, Dih, 764. 

Shiraz, 616, 762-764. 
Shirin, Ragr, 70, 749. 


Shirin river, 510, 513, 524, 

Shirin and aculptures, 511, 
612, 749. 

Shirwan river, 256, 

Shir river, 626. 

Shorah-rad, 734. 

Shuster, 513. 

Sidrah, Ti4. 

Sif Bani Zuhayr, 517. 

Sif ‘Omarah, 517. 

Silffin, 265. 

Sih Dih, Rubat, 746. - 

Sih Gonbodhin, 519. 

Bibnsh village, 749. 

Sijietin, 533. 

Stliktir, 245, 246, 413. 

Simkan, 617, 763. 

Sin, 741. 

Sindbir-rid, 754. 

Siniz, £25, 

Sinjar, 265. 

‘Sinn, 264, 265, 

Sipan mountain, 262. 

Siraf, 517. 

Birk, 256. 

Sirishk, 757. 

Sirjiin, 420, 764, 764. 

Strjini Garden, 50, 

Sis, 267. 

Sishat, 573. 

Sistin province and city, 433, 757. 

Sitidkan river, 525. 

Sitkin, 752. 

Sibvin or Siwan, 264. 

Sivas, 2509, 7a. 

Sivri Hisar, 261. 

Pare Kith (Ballch), 754. 

———— (Kargas), 533. 

—_——_— (Sablin), 280, 

Siyah Rostan, 743, 744. 

Siyih-rid, 633. 

Salomon, Tomb at mother of, 627, 7é4. 

Seichininh, 75 Tal. Pay 
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Sulaymin Shah Saljik, 510. 
Sulaymiin IT, his coins, 748. 
Sulboriin, Ti. 

Sultan, Rubat, 754, 

(of Fath ‘Ali Shih), 244. 
Jamjamal, 611. 
Sultanlyah, 241, 748, 752, 768, 760, 








Sumghiin, 241, 582, 752, 753, Tat. 
Sunthir, 755. 

Sunkurabad, 242, 753. 

Sir river, 266 

iran, Rubit, 758. 

Surkh, Dih, 743. 

Suri, 763. 

Sis or Sisin (Khuristin), 614, 
Bis river, 513, 

Bis or Sitsnn (Luristan), 266. 
Suwikin, 742, 

Swamp of Euphrates and Tigris, 760, 


Tab river, 515, 624+ oe a25, 

Tabah, 518. 

Tabarik (Ray), 240. 

Tabsristin, 743, 744, 

Tabne Kitoki or Tamr, 633, 545, 

Jabas Masinan or ‘Tunib, Oga, 556, : 
Tabasayn, 635. 

Tabriz, 245, 760, 761, 

Tabrizi Mosque, 630. 

Tafrizh, 243, 

Taghmaj Rubit, 755. 

Taghti, 253. 

Tihiri or Tahitiyah Rubat, 758, 

Tak-i- Bustin, 612, 

Tak-i-Kiza pass, 71, 740, 

Takin Bridge, 625, ° 
Takin Kith, 7i4. 

Takht-i-Khatin, 739, 

— (or Tiiyikan) of Tukharistin, 


Tilikin District pai sie 739. 

Talish or Tawalish District, 241, 250, 
a2, 759. 

Tumijin, 746. 

Tameir, 247. 

Tanoh, 64. 

Tanz-i-Dahin-i-Shir, Tao. 

Tang-i-Zinah, 529. 

Tanjah, 624. 

‘Tarizak or Toriruk, 514. 

Tarik mountain, 744. 

Tarik Khurisin District, 70. 

Tork, 256. 


Tartar river, 26 

Tarun Distsicta, 243, G29, 762. 

Tarum river, 252. 

Tari, 240. 

Ta‘sar, 747. 

Toshka, 763. 

weal 240. 
Tiis-al-Haramayn, 611. 

Tavvaj or Tawwaz, 517, 629. 

Tayitr Castle, 525. 

Tapia, 7 738. 


Tir Castle, 516. 
Tir-i-Khuda Custla, 517. 
Tir Munlan, 522, 765. 
Tirin, 751, 752. 
Tinmid, 7:30, 74. 
Tirrikh fish, 292, 

Tia Castle, 516, 

Tuali Lake, 244, 





‘Tin (Kuhistan), 534. 
Tin (Bidehis), ‘t07. 
Tir Aghaoh, 261. 
Tirain Shih, 530, 
Tiiran Rubat, 74. 
Turb, 513. 
Turbat-i-Taydari, 787. 
Turbat-i-Shaykh Jim, 746. 
Turk or Mughal, 252. 
Turkhin-rad, 241, 
Turkman Kandi, 71. 
Turseh, 249. 

Turdhiz, Sd4, 536, 756. 
Tis, 735. 

Tustar, 513, 
Tut-Suviri, 758. 
Tuvi, 247. 


Vighfirchah, 742. 

Uji (Adharbayjan), 249, 761. 

—— (Firs), 519. 

Ukiiriin, 737. 

‘Wkharah, 751, 

‘Umirah Const, 617. 

Unar, 250, 

Trd, 426. 

Drdahbid, 254. 

Urganj, Old and New, 740, 741, 742, 
755, 754, 758. 

Urmiyah City and Lake, 249, 261, 766. 


Unmiis or Urmuz Island, 527, 702. 


Ushntiyah, 251. 
Usrad, 757. 
Tatuwa, 735. 
Tarmand, 758. 
Trajan, 519. 


Wakhshab, 740. 

Walaj, 745, 749. 
Valishgird (Armenia), 263. 
Valishjind (Hamndin), 748. 


Wisit, 72, 759. 

“Wasitah, 761. 

Vastim (Bisitin), 612, 
Vastin (Armenia), 263, 

hd Varirjin, 761. 

et meee 766, 
Vulture Hills, 533, 


" 


Yabya-abid, 757. 

Valdik, 760, 

Yalkin Bazir, 261. 

Yam, 759. 

Yasin Tappah, 511, 

Vard, 238, 247, 616, 764. 
Yardikhwist, 621, 761. 
Yellow Mountains, 230, 612. 
Yunibith, 534. 


‘Yinus (Jonah), Tomb of, 266. 


Yort-Shudnk- Ban, 759, 


a 


Zann 24), 282, 748, 760, 


Zanjiran pase, anes 
ar mountain, 745, 
#arah, 761. 
Zaranj, 533, 757. 
Zarlik, Dih, 758, 
@arkin, 528, 763. 
#avab, 737. 

Zavil, 632, 635. 
Zowarnh, 244. 


Zayinduh-rad or Zorin-rid, 239, 


Ziyirat Basir, 261. 
Zitfarli or Zibarki, 259, 
Z0la river, 253. 

Ztzan, 737. 


























Aut. XXV.—Tiree Arabic MSS. on the History of the City 
of Mayydfirigin. By H. F, Ameproz. 


Mavyirarigty, like many a Moslem city, was not without. 
its historian, but hitherto he has been a name only—Ibn al- 
Avraq al-Fariqgi—known to us by the quotations from his 
history in the biographies of Ibn Khallikan. Now, how- 
ever, the British Museum has acquired a nearly complete 
copy of the Tua'rikh Mayyafariqin, Or. 5,803, Its date 
of composition is 572 aca. The MS, is written in a good 
hand, and was copied probably at Damascus, and in the 
seventh century of the Hijra. It contains 200 folios of 
about twenty-two closely written lines a side: the first eight 
folios, to 17 a.w., are wanting; ® gap, covering the years 
567-9, follows folio 194, and the years 571-2 are wanting 
at the end. 

And recently the Museum has acquired a fragment of an 
eatlier version of the sume history—Or. 6,310—composed, as 
appears from a passage on folio 944, in 560 aca. Its form is 
more concise, owing to the absence of much of the non-local 
matter of the later version, and its contents correspond with 
the latter half of that version, and do not cover the first two. 
and a half centuries of the Hijra. It may be that this period, 
during which Mayyafariqin had no history of its own apart 
from that of the Caliphate, was therein dealt with briefly. 


1 This MS. isin a more formal hand than Or, 5,803; it contains 138 folios of 
ten short lines a side: it commences at 255 an. (fol. 103@ of Or. 6,803), 
proceeds through 130 folios to 643 a.., when there occurs & gap af a year 

ols. 173-4 of Or, 6,803), and then extends to 548 4.x. (fol. 178a of Or. 5,803), 

hero is also a gap ut fol. 254, line 3, which is covered by the matter on 
fols, 121-125 of Or. 6,803, being the nod between the revolt at far 
Aan : = of . 


sguinst the Duilamite ian of m al-Daula the Buwaihi and. the 
of Amid by Ibn Damuah early in the reign of Mumabhid al-Daula the 
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Some details of Ibn al-Azrag’s career may be gathered 
his history, but beyond the fact that he was the grand- 
son of ‘Ali, his name had to be sought elsewhere’ Fortu- 
nately Professor D. 8. Margoliouth drew my attention to 
a citation from the Bodleian MS., Marsh 333, in the “ Life 
and Letters of Abu’l-‘Ala,” Oxford, 1900, relating to the 
bequest of a library to Mayyafarigin, This bequest was 
mentioned also in Or. 5,803 (fol. 135¢) and Marsh 333, 
which is «a geographical and historical description of 
Mesopotamia (Bodl. Cat., i, No. 945), proved to contain 
copious quotations from Ibn al-Azraq’s history, and to give 
ita author’s full name as Ahmad b. Yiisuf b. ‘AH? ‘ALi 
b. al-Azrag, the grandfather, is mentioned (fol. 1490) as 
holding the office of Nazir of Husn Kayfa at the taking of 
Mayyafariqin by Ibn Jahir in 478 au, when he was 
party to a pious fraud through which the late Marwanid 
Visier, Ibn al-Anbari, was saved from denth at the hands 


Marwinid. And the contents from fol. 484, line 5, to fol. 904, line 6, ore out af 
pl hey: 2 tas agp ar fol. 92a, line 9, owing, tio doubt, to the ‘othe 
orisinal havi out of order. | lly unpointed, thi |. lors 
steel anuvelte fu rentiage, wih Or. 8808sea ley ne ES. form 

' The nome Abu Mukbammad given to [bo al- Array 
No. 256) is erroneous. The ty referred to is on Z 
(See the pasage cited, Abu'l- Pudi, iii, 624.) 

? The authorship of Marsh 334 is not settled (see Nivoll’s note, Bodl, Oat, ii 
p. 602), but the manuscript muy now, I think, be safely regarded us the sons 
volome of al-A‘laq al-Kha f Dhikr Omara ol-Shim wi'l-Jazira, by the 
Kati ‘I22 al-Din thu Shaddad of Halab (Brockelmann, Gesch., i, p, 482). for on 
fol. 36 of the MS. the author mentions as his work the Sirat al-Sultan al-Malek 
al-#ahir, i.e. Baibars, and of this work ‘Izx al-Din wos the author. (Sis Haji 
Khalifa, No, 7,830, and also Safadi, List of Authorities to his Wal bil-Wafuvat, 
Vienna, No. 1,163, i, 185.) The MS. would, indeed, have been identiflod as the 
above work by Nicoll, but for the error of Hiji Khalifa (No. 935) in attributin 
al-A‘liq to Baha al-Din Ibn Shaddad, who died in 632 au. (irate 
Geach., i, P. 316), whilst tho author of Marsh 333 wns writing in 679 ax 
Haji Khalita does, in fact, attribute al-A‘lig to ‘Ize al-Din, but under the anak 
of ul-Durrat al-Khatira (No. 4,934). Further, the Hafiz Zain al-Din, gat 

she Men as B possible author af the MS. is montionad therein i 

in narrative. It mw noticeable that Thn Shaddad's arco ink of Bad 

the founder of the Marwinid Tine (fl. 705), is given on the woihoae 
~Athir (ix, ot) ped rhe cay ny es is not mentioned by Thn al. 

of Ur, 0,500 (see fo, lala), but is true of the or WR ae th 

p in the text at fol. 256, and there ane net MS a it 


by Wiistenfeld, (Geach. 
abid ond hsnpraidhtate es 


fit 


fo 
I 
— 
<a 


H 
i 


that the used by Ibn must hava boon kin pany Anitiontions 
t Or. 5,803. More about the Bolleiaw MS. follows infra, Ts, es,tuat 
tir the Librarian of the Bodleian, Mr. E,W. Nicholson, for the ulvantage 

having been able to compare it with the History of [ im = 





of Ibn Jahir, by whom he was credited with 4 too accurate 
knowledge of the amount of Marwanid treasure which had 

‘Ali is again mentioned (fol. 150q—5) as one of a deputation 
of inhabitants sent to the Sultan’s court in 481 to precure 
the removal of the Governor, Abu ‘Ali al-Balkhi, who had 
suceeeded Ibn Jahir, In 482, under Ibn Jahir's son, ‘Amid 
ul-Daula, the new Governor, he is mentioned (fol, 151a) as 
Nazir and Governor of Arzan, and in the earlier version 
(fol. 764) he is included among the leading persons of 
Mayyafariqgin who accompanied ‘Amid al- Daula on his 
departure to Baghdad late in 484 by way of Ispaban, when 
they were admitted to the Caliph’s palace and treated with 
much honour, 

His grandson, the historian, was born at Mayyaiangin 
in 510 a.s, (fol. 160¢). His first public mission was to 
Maridin in 529 (fol. 1676), and during the next twenty 
years he repeatedly records his presence in various cities 
of Mesopotamia and Syria. In 436 he was at Amid with 
his father (fol. 170a); in 542 at Mu‘dan, buying copper 
for an issue of coinage by the Ortoqid Husam al-Din 
(fol. 1724); in 544 at Mosul, selling iron on behalf of this 
sovercign, when he was present on the Maidin at the 
meeting between the Atabek Qutb al-Din Maudad and the 
Qadi Kamal al-Din al-Shahraziiri on his release from prison 
(fol. 1745)—see his life in Ibn Khollikan (SL Eng., 11, 646), 
whose account of the meeting seems to be taken from this 
history—and when he had from Kamal al-Din particulars 
of the killing of Zangi at the siege of Qal‘at Ja‘bar in 541, 
und how its commander’s confident trust in succour from 
Allah was justified (see Ibn al-Athir, xi, 81, and his History 
of the Atabeks of Mosul, “‘ Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades, Historiens Orientaux,” vol. ii, pt. 2, p- 131). 
He was in the camp of Husam al-Din late m the year when 
he received the surrender of Dara (fol. 1745), his absence 
from Mayyafariqin being due to his holding the office of 
Mutawalli Ashraf al-Wagf, ‘i.e. superintendent of charitable 
property, outside its territory (fol. 1742). 
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Baghdad he visited three times, First, in 534 (fol. 1690-2), 
when he stayed six months, and studied under various 
teachers, whom he enumerates. He relates how he saw the 
Caliph Mugtafi receive the homage of the Khwaja ‘Izz al- 
Mulk'; and how he was present at the Bab al-Hujra on 
the arrival of the Sultan Mas‘iid’s sister,” and also at the 
marriage of the Sultan with the Caliph’s daughter, when 
the Vizier Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali b. Tirad al-Zainabi acted as 
proxy, as he had acted for the Caliph on his marriage. 
From one prominent official—Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd ’l-Karim al-Anbari, who was nephew to the above- 
mentioned vizier of that name, and was long in the service 
of the Caliphs from Mustazhir onwards, in the Diwan al- 
Tnshi’, refusing the post of vizier (fol. 1534), until his death 
in 658 (fol. 186¢; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 196)—he received a full 
account of the conflict between the Sultan Mas‘id and 
the Caliphs Mustarshid and Rashid, their deaths, and the 
accession of the Caliph Muqtafi (fols. 165-6)? 


'  Abu'l-"Ize Tahir b. Mubammad ol Barijirdi,” forced on Sultan Mas‘id aq 
vizier by Qaré Bunqurin 633 in place of Kamal al-Din Muhammad b. ol-Husain 
the treasurer (Ibn ol-Athir, xi, 42, sud 532, and al-Bundiri's abridgment af 
Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahoni, ““ Reecneil de textes relntifs i |*histoire dea 
Seldjoucides," by Houtsma, vol. ii, at p. 187, where the tremurer is named 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali, ond he is called, too, al-Managi in the Zuhdat al-Tawirikh, 
B.M. Stowe, Or. 7, 62a), } 

* Her inther, Sultan Muhammad, bad given her mother to his Mamlik 
ae al-Saqi before 608 acm, when she entered Mavyyitiriqin os his wife 
aa o9b; a8 corrected by earlier version, fol. 904). Fatima, hor daughter, had 
bean eapoused to the Caliph three years before (Thn Khallikin, SL Ene, ii, 234), 
The Halls (Hojra) were added to the palace by Musturshid (Yaqat, i, 144), ond 
in one of these Fatima lived until her death in 642. (Sea «4 Baghdad ne 
iho Abbasid Cnliphate,"” Oxford, 1900, by G. Le Strange, p. 273.) 

* This secount accords in substance with thut given by [bn al-Athir (xi, 14-17, 
and Atabeke, 87-95), but Ibn al-Agrng’s informant, who was an eye-witness of, 
and actor in, the proceedings, adds many interesting particulars, He relates haw 
Mustarshid started on the campaign net Mos‘nd in opposition to the advice 
both of himaelf onl of the Visier al-Zuinnhi, who instanced the {nial move of 
al-Husain from Meren to pane to all of which the Getiph's reply was that, 
if death wae inevitable, 2 coward’s death was » poor one to choose - 


Chee ipa oN ill pad oy Sepall eG 1S 


He «nid, too, that the Caliph's naaacination whilst o — laoner in Mas*hd's 
Saline Send vie by Z ti oe vit Son ofa OM ; Sndaq 
30 ar: in yO tn instigation of the azyadid Doh i 
the Caliph's hitter enemy. That the people of iad balieved fash Bultens 
fo he guilty is shown by the recollection of ‘Imad s -Din al-Kitih al-Isfahant, 
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His second visit was in 546 a.n. (fol. 1752), when he 
arrived in Ramadhan, and, whilst there, attended the classes 


who was there in 349 a.n. (see al-Bundari, op. cit., p. 178), and the killing of 
Dubays by Mas‘id is pul ie by Ibn Khallikan (al. En i 506) aa o device 


for laying the deed to his charge. Neither of these thec has the support of 
Ibn al-Afhir. On the contrary, be suggests that Duba ' denth wus due to 
Mas‘ad having no longer o to play him off against the Caliph (vol. xi, 


; st Al-Anbiri went on to sny how be, and the other advisers of the late 
Bath, wer how summoned Sgn from the fortress of Sarjalhin, where 
thoy had been imprisoned since their defeat—a place which the historian mentions 
he saw when at al-Rayy in 549 a.t.—und were consulted a3 to what was to be 
done about the Caliphate, ‘The Sultan held very Erastion views as to the position 
of the Caliph eat the Saljaq power. When the vizier said thatthe. baal 
passed to the designnted successor, Rashid, who had received homage on thot 
necasion and wrain lately, be replied that he would never confirm his appointment. 
Rashid, he ys porno to revolt, like hia father, Mustarabid, who had attocked 
his brother Mabmid twice and himself once, with the result that, till the end 
of time, they would have to bear the odium of a Caliph’s death, after havi 
restored the dignity to his houwsxe—an allusion, no doubt, te the suppression 
the revolt of al-Basasiri and the restoration of the Caliph Qaim by his ancestor, 
Tughril Beg, in 450 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 445), His wish was to have someone 

opointed whe would not interfere in matters outside the faith, and mot put 


lnmeelf at the head of party hostile to him and his dynanty. An Atos 
of seme years should be che ne Aberp were, Bett ts oct —i man of 
serie brane who must bind himeelf to be duly obedient ond to keep 
at home, and e told them not to lesve out of sight Hiram (the words are 


wa? gy lpn J, see the same form used with - in the sense of 


turning the attention to taking another's territory, Ibn al-Atbir, vili, 520, L 19 
Hiirin being « son of the Caliph Mugtadi, for he wos on elderly mon and would 
not be inclined to rebellion; he waa, moreover, recommended to him by his uncle 
Sinjar, The historian then enumerates the descendants of arapry Mustaghir, 
Mustarshid, and of Rashid, who had over twenty children, the eldest born to 
him when he was 9 years of age only, and the historian dwells on this instance 
of preeocity and cites other eases (fol, 16da). Then, resuming the narrntive, 
he tells us that Mas‘ad, whilst recommending Hirin, added that, in pursance 
of the advice of his unole Sinjir, a gusrantes for the behaviour of the person 
appointed would be required 3 the vizier, the treasurer, ond [bn al-Anbari, 
Hereupon the vigier said that, having regard to this liability, it was for them to 
select, anil that their choice fell on the most fit of them all, mumely, Mustuzhir's 
son, Abn ‘Abd Allah, for whose acts they would go surety. (He was, in fuct, 
the vitier’s son-in-law, having married nd daughter when his father waa Caliph 
and hers Chief Naqib.} ‘The Sultan assented, und nivised secrecy | 
nominee should be murdered in Daghdid, Later they proceeded there with 
Mas‘ad. Then follows (fol. 1662) an account of the doings of Rashid, and his 
offer to Zungi to procure tho Sultanate for Alp Arslin, son of Mas‘ii’s brother 
Mabmid, ond then under Zangi's charge, and that Zungi should be Atibek 
‘ertuurili angi wilvanced to Baghdad, but had to 
retire before Mas‘ad, and Rashid, seeing that his full was inevitable, assembled 
all the members of the house of ‘Abbas in an underground chamber, which he 
ordered should be closed. And the historian was dold by a chomberlain that 
Rashid hind handed him a sword, saying. he was to Tielp him in Bong A es 
and so leave no one eligible for the Caliphate, sa the enemy might substitute 
one of them for himself: nnd that ho then ordered the chamber to be 5 pee 
Just then came the news of Zangi’s flight to Mosul after pillaging the im 
of Tahir, and the Sultan's arrival at Nabrawan, whereupon they both threw 















of the Preacher Qutb al-Din al-‘Abadi;' he also saw the 
‘Saltan Mas‘td on his coming to pass the winter there, “and 


=e Pata Psi imi aber seizing some valuables, started off with the Chief 
ca, a tho tly appt Ve Thm Seda ft Zang at Nols 

-(Tbn al-Athir at the 3 : 
drawal, not light, to disgord among the alls and to the iersolution ( 
of the Culiph (Atabeks, p. 04), Ho anasto 

Al-Anbiri went on to say that on reaching Baghdad in 530 acu. he and the 
reat gave the saiiok skaroeher aid and afterwards waited on Abu ‘Abd 
Sem lary ony peed oper oUt pram tenal mecan 
oe ELAN meat wth capa ee hiring 
jatar a 

Se ee 
Pubmitted to ' |. Xi, 
site wba |, who fixed tie day following for the ceremony of homage. 
On that day (fol. 167=) thoy first removed from the | Virious instruments 
of music oni other improper objecta, and than took vince of ite inmates 
Soman ig ah tore pap Chit Qadi of the: Shat 
Abu T Ahmad 1, the i of the Shafeite 
med Cm the cheeneo of al-Zainabi at Mosnl, [bn al-Ath air 3, - 27). sent 
prevented the now noe pide ge eal tithes, which incl 

astadi,’ and * Mnstanj the version = (L1ia) « Mustafie 
Ie lef the thie to them (Ti (Tim al-Athir, xi, p. 28, attritmtes the choice to 
a dream), aod al-Anhiri, aeked for hie opinion, chose Mugtafi. Tha 
Caliph said, ‘\ May it te Meat * whereupon the Vizier and the rest of them 
basod the Caliih's figs ad det homare ia thine exon = 


PES ge etegall peal UN ped taal ye Gs oly 
Wheel y Ol Spe, duty alll 
whilst al-Anbiri substituted, after the titles, the worids— 
BS Ny Set ly tbl ale wl Ly de 


Ae ne ant Gone homaze to Mustaghir as Wakil al-Dir in 490 and to Musturshid 
when in the Diwan al-Insh&* in 507, ond ulso to Rashid, presumably on his 
designation mi stinteisor. ~(Barliur in the MS., on fol. 1364, iv given the 
form used on the accession of al-Qaim in 422 an. The Hajib asl each. 
pemen in turn— 


debaly delle ph sINly oS J0 ade all polly oll oat als 
to which the person replied “* Yes,*" and kissed the Caliph’s hand.) 











*“Al-Mugaffar b. Ardachir."* He had come to Baghdad in $41 on a. mission 
from Sultan vay os the Caliph, when his sermons were largely attended he 
onan the in Kh whilst on 4 mission from the Caliph to the 
od a b. Mab and was buried in Baghdad (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 





wil 





his elephant, parrot, and monkey”; and he says that the 
Sultan died in the following year outside Hamadhan,' the 
news reaching him at Takrit on his way homewards. 

And he was again in Baghdad im 568 or 569 a.n., for he 
tells us (fol, 91a) that he then visited the tomb of Abu ‘Abd 
Allah Sufyan b, Said b. Marziiq b. Mundhir al-Thauri,’ 
and (fol. 926) that of the Imam Misa al-Kazim, but the 
narrative of these years is unfortunately wanting in the MS. 

In 548 the historian was for some time at the Court of the 
king of the Abkhaz, Demetrius, aon of David the Heatorer. 
Having recorded the occupation of Tiflis by David in 515, 
after his defeat of the Ortogid Najm al-Din Il Ghazi and his 
Moslem allies outside that city, and that many of the prisoners 
were still in captivity, he says (fol. 161/) that he saw the 
field of battle when he went to Tiflis in 448 to the Court of 
Demetrius; that he accompanied the King in a journey of 
over seventy days through his kingdom, passing by Ablan 
and Darband to the province of Abkhaz; that there they 
cume to a fortress in which the King told him was a prisoner 
of Il Ghazi’s force, ‘a Must‘arab,’ and that he ought next 
duy to visit him and ask him whence he came; that he was 
prepared to do this, but at night came tidings of disturbances 
which compelled their sudden departure, and so prevented 
his seeing the captive. On fol. 1620 he records the regu- 
lations respecting the Moslem inhabitants of Tiflis, which he 
describes as eminently favourable to them, and that in 545 
they were still in force. Further, that he had seen King 
Demetrius, when on a visit to Tiflis, attend at the Mosque on 
a Friday and take his seat on a raised bench (2%) opposite 
the Khatib, and listen to his address, and that on leaving he 
guve 200 dinars for the benefit of the Mosque; and that his 
conduct towards men of learning and piety was both honour- 
able and liberal; in fact, he had seen Moslems treated by him 


En passagy is quoted by Ibn Khallikiin in his life of Mas‘ad (SL Eng., 
¥ Imprisoned by order of the Culiph Mangar in Meces in 158 a.n. with 


membors of the Alide family ; died in 161 (Thm al-Athir, vi, 23 and 38). 
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with a respect that they would not have met with even in 
Baghdad itself! It was on this journey that he heard of 
the death of Il Ghazi, in Dhu’l-Qa‘da, 548, for he says 
(fol. 1766) that when near Darband, in Muharram, 549, 
the King sent for him and told him his master was dead, 
and that the news had just reached him. On his return by 
way of Greek territory (fol. 180a) Tbn al-Azraq resisted an 
attempt by Nigim al-Din Yaghi Siyan b. Dushmand ?) to 


' After the city had been tuken by assault and pilluged for three days Duvid 
promised the inhabitants protection and fair treatment. He remitted various 
taxes during that year; ot the request of the Moslems he provided that no swine 
should be allowed to be elanghtered in their quarter of the city; he issued 
the names of Allah and of the Prophet, with his own name on the border (and 
some of these coins are in existence, soe ‘Suites Monétuires do lo Georgie,” 
¥. Langlois, p..45; Paris, 1870); he mode proclamation that he would refuse 
to protect anyone injuring a Moslem; that these should have the right of 
calling to prayer, and of praying and reading openly, and of pronouncing the 
Kbutha trom the pulpit on Friday for the Caliph and the Sultan, but for these 
only; that no Georginn, Armenian, or Jow should enter the baths of Ismi‘tl at 
Tiflis; and he fixed the yearly payment due to himself, ded. , for Georginns 
af five, for Jews at four, and for Moslems at three dinare (fol. 162s). ‘This 
ftotement by a Moslem historian is strong evidence of David's toleration. 
Moslem practice wns otherwise, ‘Amid al-Mulk, governor of Mayyifarigin in 
580, hearing the call to prover (pags) sounding from a Nestorian monastery 
om a hill neor, exclaimed, “This is sounded on Moslem hill-ieps, whilst wa 
need authorization ( = wd!) ot Constantinople!" and being told the edifice 
was once a mosque, he had it reconverted (fol. 160a, earlier version 74a). Both 
these episodes are told by Sibt ibn al-Jauzi in the Mir’at al-Zamin (Paris, 1506, 
2060 and 2026), and are doubtless taken from this history, und the former is given 
also by al-*Aini (Brock., ii, 42) in his histery; Petersh, As. Mus, Rosen, 177 (soe 
Erosset’s Hist. Géorgie, vol. i, Add. 240-1), Ibn al-Athir (x, 399) mentions 
only the pillage, not the tolerntion, In his account of the recapture of ‘Tiflis 
by the Moslems under Jalal al-Din Khwirizm Shah in 623 (xii, 293~6) he 
draws attention to the strength of the Georgians in holding the city ao long 
ngrainst all Moslem attacks. 


__ 1. ot the Diinishmand family. See Lane-Poolo’s ‘ Mohammedan 
Diynasties,”" p, 166. Both forms of the name oceur in the MS., fols, 186a, 
17a, and 2000. In the list of this dynasty viven in Jannila's Hi (Bodl., 
romek Li7 and Laud 238) this Yaghi Sivin appears os the third ruler, being san 
ba amc sy ge he suveceded in 637, He died in 649. He 
mentioned again in the MS. under §70 ax. (fol. 2000) an having been 
some date deprived of his territory by the Sultan (of tm) eed 
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retain him in his service, and went on to Akhlat, and 
thence to al-Rayy by way of Arjish, Barkari, Nishahr, 
Qatwar, Khuwayyi, Marand, Tabriz, Zaraknan, and the 
river. At al-Rayy he visited the tomb of Chosroes, and of 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, the pupil of Abu Hanifa,' and 
then retraced his steps to Akhlat* In 549 (fol. 18la) he 
was again in Mayyafariqin. 

In 558 he was at Akhlat (fol. 1862), when the news 
arrived of the defeat of the Georgian king by a coalition 
of Moslem rulers, viz., Shah Arman, the Saljuq Arslin Shah 
of ‘Iraq, Shams al-Din Ildigiz of Adharbijan, and Fakhr 
al-Din of Arzan. He says that the king fled to some 
densely wooded ground, three days off, a spot known to him 
from his visit in 549, and he describes the rejoicings at 
Akhlat, when 300 oxen were slaughtered and distributed 
among the needy. 

In 562 (fol. 1905) he records his appointment as superin- 
tendent of charitable property at Mayyafariqin, and in 56 
(fol. 1915), having journeyed to Damascus by way of Ruha, 
Manbij, Halab, Hims, and Hamah (and the journey lasted 
from the middle of Sha‘aban to the 17th Ramadhan), the 
Chief Qadi, Kamal al-Din al-Shahraziri, appointed him 
Nazir of charitable property there. He was at Damasous 
at the time of the severe earthquake in 569, which, he says, 
was fatal to only one person there (fol 1934), and in 
Rabi II, 566 (fol. 1944), he witmessed the starting of a 
remarkable caravan for Egypt, in which travelled Saladin’s 
brother, Shams al-Daula (‘Taran Shah), with his children 
and nephews and their families and dependants, and which 
consisted, it was said, of over 70,000 camels, with as 
many as eight persons on a eamel—three women and 
five small children, It arrived in safety and was met by 
Saladin.* 

On the 13th Jumada I in the same year (fol. 1944) he 


L His life is given by Ibn Khallikin, Sl. Eng., ii, 590. 

2 For this route see Istakhri, p. 14. 

‘ "The departure is mentioned by Thn al-Athir (see Atabeks, p. 258, aod Ibn 
Khallikin, Sl. Ene., iv, 497). 
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started homewards, and retracing his steps to Manbij, 
reached Mayyafariqin, through Harrin, Ra's al-‘Ain, and 
Maridin, in the middle of Jumada Il, In 470 (fol, 1984) 
he is journeying by Amid, to Hamah, on to Hani, and 
thence home by the Monastery of the Cross. 

And in 571 (fol. 2002), after another successful campaign 
against the Georgians, he was at Akhlat when the remains 
of a deceased vizier of Shah Arman arrived there, and 
witnessed the grief and mourning of the ruler and people. 
How long he lived after 572 is uncertain, as I have been 
unable to find any biographical notice of him. From his 
constant journeys it would appear that, like his grandfather, 
he was connected with state business—in two instances he 
says so—and various passages in his history indicate that 
he was interested in public works; on bridges, for instance, 
he has much to say, and seems to look at them with 








‘@ practised eye.! 


Ibn al-Azraq says (fol. 72) that his history had originated 
ma perusal of the Kit&h Baghdad, with its description. of 
the building of that city by al-Mansiir, and of the Kitab al- 
Mauzil, composed by al-Shimshati for the Oqailid Qirwash, 
and extending to about 440 a.m. Of this last work and of 


' He montions that a bridge at Aqrimin, over the Satidama river, gave way 
im S30 (fol. 17le); that an attempt to rebuild it in 541 Guiled owing to the 
foundations being undermined by a flood; that the person charged with the work 
was saddled with the cost; and that his succesaor did his work excellent] iv, the 
bridge being completed in 545 (fol. 1714). He stutes its height os over aixty 
cubite ** bi'l-Najjar” (Le. ome larger by a sixth thon the ordinary cubit: see 
Tht Haugal, 112 (0), and Gloss Geogr. au)‘ Najar"). He says, too, that it 
wos the first bridee to be built in Diyir Bakr; and proceeds to instance other 
bridges of later date (fol. 1793), one of theae being that over the Varyar river 
between Fannk and Jazirat ihn ‘Omar, built by Jamal al-Din al-Ishahani, the 
vicier at Mosul, who contemplated another over the Tigris at Bafuti below 
Jazim, but did not live to complete it (ib. amd 1954). Om fol. 1946 he — 
too, that in S70 Banafiah, no slave girl belonging to the Caliph, made a second 
bridge of boots ‘deg | over the oo for whigh the chain, which cost 1,500 
dinars, was procured from Hani (where there were iron-mines, Yagi, ii, LBS} 
that it was moored below the Taj palace, the old brides being removed to near 
the cntrance of Durh Znkhi newr tho college of Mowaffag: and that the new 
see proved of great use, (The building by Hanafsah of a bridge near the 
Sounisiyyo quarter, probably the ' Thorn bridge," is mentioned in “ Baghdnd 
-t3 AT aff Homd_Allgh. Perhaps the bridge was misdeseribed by 
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its author nothing is known,’ but the Kitab Baghdad is the 
well-known work by Ibn abi Tahir Taifiir, the prototype of all 
subsequent histories of Baghdad. (See Brockelmann, Gesch., 

i, p. 138.)* The earlier version of Ibn al-Azrag’s history 
(Or. 6,310) is smaller in compass than Or. 5,803, not so much 
owing to greater conciseness as to the absence of the matter 
added to the later version. The scope of the history is 
rather local than general, and, apart from the proof afforded 
by the existence of the earlicr version, it would have been 
apparent that much of the non-local matter in Or. 5,803, at 
least in its latter half, which alone I have fully read, was an 
addition to an existing work. This foreign matter, down to 
the fall of the Marwanid dynasty in 478 a.n., consists in the 
tain of scraps of Boghdad history with some notices of the 
Fatimide rulers, inserted, at times, in the middle of an 
episode, or out of order of date, or twice over, and under 
different dates. And many of the dates are at variance with 
those given in other histories. Luter, from the time of 
Zangi onwards, when the centre of politics had shifted to 
Mosul and Damascus, when Maridin and not Mayyafariqin 
was the residence of the ruling dynasty, and when Ibn al- 
Azrag was himself a spectator of events, his history broadens 
somewhat, and is made up of unconnected notices of events 
occurring in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. To its close the 


' ‘This aothor must not be confoted with ‘Ali b. Mubommad al- 
a aig at the Court of Saif al-Danla; eee fol. 1144 of this MS., Yauat, iil, 320, 
r ah likain (SI. En a) Dhohabi (Or.-48, 25) ‘quotes o Hi 
bh. Muobommad al J Skizesba ot wartare between Saif al-Danla and the 
im 351 Alt, 


SAE hase’ tous Bek Gd wedsctpeed “Setlncacd Ge Jas tat Wo dius leah 
snie an 0 ack: SO, where ie oe amnen be Seieg One death OF the Snert a 
in 199 acm. ot the age of 85 yeors. bn al-Azrag there saye thot he had 
already given the date o atheryies and os he then believed it to bo, and that he 
how gave this different date. ‘And ke had in {act stated (fol, 620-4) that the 








Imam died in 179 a.m, se , OF, according 4 al~W agit, 

0 Ibn Khallikin’s life of the Imim (SI. Eng., ii, p, 547): 

i sintement. Ibn al- was evidently atruck cx the . 

between the two dates, That ; ven by Ibn Taifir unfortunately does not f 

within the period covered by wot of his work (BM. Add. 23,318) 
relating to the reign of Ma’min, which begins mt 204 a.m. Ibu al-Azrag 
relates the foundation of Baghdid at fol. 89, but does not quote the Kita 


Baghdad, 
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work continues to be rather a patchwork than a tissue of 
history. 

In the course of the opening narrative of the Moslem 
conquest of the country is inserted an account of the 
founding of Mayyafirigin (fol, 7) et seq.), taken from 
a‘ Tash‘itha’ in the Melkite Church there, which a Christian 
translated for the author from the Syriac into Arabic. And 
Yaqiit, writing just half a century after Ibn al-Azrag, gives 
the same account in a more concise form in the Mu‘jam al- 
Buldan, ed. Wist., iv, 703.!. The narrative proceeds under 
headings of successive Caliphs until, on fol. 110a, comes an 
account of the rise of the Hamdanids, and in particular of 
Saif al-Daula, who held Mayyafariqin, with notices of hia 
campaigns, of his Court, of the names of the literary men 
who frequented it (fol. 1134), of his death, and of his 


* Some of the variants in the two texts ore noticeable. The original nome 
of Mayyiiirigin—‘ City of Martyra'—in Yiqat, 705, TLs gee is, on fol. 96, 
co Fe (see Assemam, B.0. 1,174). In the list of the city towers, Yaqit’s 
dntally Keel y deogM ey th LSLa dng y Ef oy and 
ds 4 Jl cz ia dy gl J) cs In the list of gutes Yéqit's pst, es. 
and Fy, -t1) ure, respectively, plsll, rare and ¥4.J\ (though on fol. 1409 
the second of these appears twice os <3). Tho meadow where the 
conquerors stuek up their spears (Yiqit, 707), diel! ©, is, on fol. 6a, 
dewcil| poe. Further, the date of the Seleucid era, corresponding with 
300 a.p. (the foundation of the city}, given in Yaqit as 023, is, on fol, 105, 
erroneously $23, but the words which follow in Yaqut, 706, 1. 91, 


cl pe ell 3 SsLal! te etl iS Liles J.) Us 
are, more probably, Jo3 9 iS lel} bil aut, ean <i) oy Jets 


era feet oll ke oj 2 OS OM, woe") 
Le. the Bishop James, dap, 389, (See Assemani, B.O. i, 17.) 





elaborate faneral (117a).' Then follows an account of the 
conquest of Mayyafariqin and the rest of Diyar Bakr by 


1 Among the expeditions of Saif al-Daula, one against Armenia in $28 an. 
tell mentioned on fol. 1114, containa some interesting names, It 
runs _— 


ethos ope Uyall dae GUA tes ule See Ss 


Silay bt ee ls peal tl pee dl one oy Moly dl aall op 





Sig lens 5 Bejlee cam le dene! ane 5 Si 5 Uber)! y ise 
a) a1 | ly pete decals Lo LS) (oy by , sor ot bp S) 5s. 
La Nye ley Lalas y debelly tid eee Shaall ut pe dls 
(sic) La ygle Lew y Qanday pte tl aoe up doe! ape 2] y (sic) 
pt 9 ld dls USL att g deal! WL bt) pe atl, 
Valine ULE aoe Len y Cet Lyall aby 9 spall ail oly 

hey Cogs apenas Fae S 83s earl ape 


The nomes Gagic, Déranic, Ashot, Bae Seer Se ce ee 
of the howe of Ardzrouni (260 their history in * Collection d'historien 
Arménions,"" by M. Broseet, vol. i, 248 and 263; St. Petersburg, 1874). 
tithe * Marzpan’ (Murzuban) of Armania cexurs, ib. 210. The Batriq al- aes 
ix probably the ‘Ichkhin* or central king. The Sunisuna, who are mentioned 
elsewhere in the MS. os hostile teighbours, were an Armenian tribe (Ibn 
ul-Athir, ix, #06). For ‘al-Tuitawino,’ see Yaqit, ii, S70, and for 
“Barkari," Istakhri, 194. The latter is marked as *Pergri’ on Kiepert’s mop 
of Turkey in Asia, and as eituste on the stream of the north-east comer of 
Lake Van, with Arjish, Dhiat al-Jauz, and Akhlit lying along the north shore 
in succeuion westwards, Dhat al-Joux being “ Ardagé or ‘Adeldjiwaz,” and 
on fol. 1600 it occurs again as Qgs'| Sle, Iam informed by Mr. A, G. Ellis 
that the word should more properly be ‘ Arteki,” the piss aoigeaastas: ayn 
been trunalitersted according to Constantinople pronunciation ; further, thot 
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“Adud al-Daula, with a notice of his literary Court, which 
neluded al-‘Uthi, the author of the Kitab Yamini (fol, 120q). 
And then an account of how in 372, on the death of ‘Adud 
al-Daula, Bad the Kurd succeeded in establishing himself in 
Diyar Bakr as an independent ruler, where he was followed 
in succession by his three nephews, the children of his 
brother-in-law Marwan, with Mayyafariqin as their capital. 
Their dynasty—the Marwiinid—with that of their successors, 
the Ortogids of Maridin, under whom Ibn al-Azraq lived, 
occupy the remainder of the MS. Of these I hope to give 
some account on a future oocasion. 

‘Ibn al-Azrag’s quotations from other histories by name 
are few, and from the time of the Marwanid rulers 
onwards no historian is cited. In the earlier half of the 
MS., so far as I have perused it, I have found quotations 
from the following authors :— 


Al-Wagidi, Brockelmann, Gesch., 1, p. 155, on fol. 924; 
Tbn Qutaiba, Kitab al-Ma‘trif, ib, p, 120, on fols. 88h, 
90a, and 944; al-Biladhuri, Kitab al-Buldan, ib., p. 141, 
on fol. 24; Ibn Taiftr, Kitab Baghdad, ib., p. 138, on 
fol. 99a; Al-Dmawari, al-Akhbar al-Tiwil, ib., p. 123, on 
fol. 126; Al-Sili, Kitab al-Aurag, ib., p. 143, on fol. 1000 ; 
and Ehlil al-Sabi, Ta'rikh, ib., p, 323, on fol. 1289. And 
on fol. 108¢ an unknown historian, Ibn Shajara, is quoted 
for a strange gift to the Caliph Muqtadir, in 306 ALT, of 
the upper half of a huge fish's head, which was said to have 
remained in the palace until it was pillaged by al-Basasirj 
(in 450 a.m.; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 442). The text is as 


follows :— 
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oll, 2 ji bt nas Asis is all Jes is dali wpe tol 
wr} uw! rare) jod s a5 | ie wi bn let ws Jb, 
ENN No ead bel 28 Ny selene 


I have found Tbn al-Azraq’s history quoted or copied by 
Ibn Khallikin in the following passages of De Slane’s 
English translation :—Vol. i, p. 127 (Or. 5,803, fols. 134h- 
1352), for the bequest by al-Manazi of his library to two 
mosques; p. 145 (fols. Seema . 506 (fol. 1654), amd 
p- 602 Hal 1832); vol. ii, p. itt (fol. 12la), p. 581 
(iol. 1035), p, 629 (fol. 1820), and p. 646, without mention 
of the history, being the above-mentioned passage relating 
to Kamal al-Din al-Shahraztiri (fol. 1744); vol. iii, p. 338 
(fol. 1634), p. 356 (fol. 1752), and p. 601, where our author's 
name is printed by error Ibn Zulak (fol. 189a). 

Sibt [bn al-Jauzi, in the Mir’at al-Zaman, quotes a History 
of Mayyafariqgin—meaning no doubt that by Ibn al-Azraq— 





5.M. Or. 4,619, fol. 2164, under 418 a.n., for the placing 


of a purse of money in the coffin of the Vizier al-Maghribi as 
a means of identification (see Or. 5,803, fol. 1955), and also 
(ibid., fol. 217@) for a statement, on the authority of a certain 
Aba Hawari al-Wasiti, that the vizier wished to be buried 
beneath the feet of al- Husain, a statement which appears 
neither m Or. 5,503 nor in the earlier version. 

And again, in the same work (Paris, 1506, fol. 69¢), under 
454 a.n., he quotes this history for many facts relating to 
the life of the Marwanid Nasr al-Daula; again, on fol, 2520, 
in connection with the summoning of Qilij Arslan b. Salai- 
min in 498 from Malatiyyah to rule at Mayyifariqin, for the 
fact that his father, Sulaiman b. Qutalmish, had been sent 
by Malek Shah to conquer the former place; on fol. 258e, 
for the defeat of Quij Arslan in 499 by Jawali Sagawah, 
a mamliik of Sultan Muhammad, and his death by drowning 
(see Or. 5,803, 1584); and on fols. 258¢ and 4, in the notice 
of Qilij Arslan, under 500 a.n., for the statement that 
Muhammad also despatched Jiwali to fight the Franks, and 
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ordered the local rulers to obey him; that Jakarmish of 
Mosul refused to do so, was defeated by Jawali, and died 
of his wounds; that Qilij Arslan then oecupied Mosul, but 
was also attacked by Jawali and drowned; and that his 
infant son was sent to the Sultan Mas‘tid, and became the 
ancestor of the Saljiq line of Rim, (This passage is not 
to be found in Or. 5,803; the events are told by Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 291 et seq.) Again, on fol. 3064, the passage 
Telating to the earthquake at Janzah in 510 a.m. is taken 
verbatim from Or. 5,803, 162e—5, viz., that the town was 
attacked and pillaged by David (the Restorer), the captives 
beige so numerous that they were conveyed to Tiflis in 
waggons. Moslems were brought in there in flocks, and 
most of them were bought and released by the inhabitants— 
presumably the Moslem section—many of whom told the 
author (ie. Ibn al-Azraq, on his visit in 548) that they 
became impoverished in that year. 

Lastly, the author of the MS. BodlL Marsh 333 drew 
from the history of Ibn al-Azraq about one-fourth of its 
contents. Of that MS. the probable author, as above stated, 
was ‘Izz al-Din [bn Shaddad, 


It remains to give some account of this author and of his 
works. Dhahabi, in the Ta’rikh al-Islim, B.M. Or. 1,540, 
sub 684 a.n., has a notice of his death, as follows :—" The 
Katib ‘Izz al-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b, [brahim 
b. “Ah b. Shaddad al-Ansari of Halab, born there in 613 a.11, 
was a man of great culture and intelligence. He was the 
author of a History of Halab, and of a life of the Sultan 
al-Malik al-Zihir al-Salihi (ic. Baibars). He had been in 
close attendance on the Sultan al-Malik al-Nisir Yiisuf 
(i.e, the Ayyubid ruler eat Halab, 634-658 a.n.), and had 
gone on missions from him to Hulagii and others. Later, 
after the fall of Halab, he settled in Egypt, and acquired 
position and respect at the Court of al-Malik al-Zahir and 
al-Malik al-Manstir (ic. Qaliun, 678-659, whose reign 
followed on those of the two sons of Baibars). He possessed 





a courtier’s ingratiating qualities, and was alert in rendering 
service to people. To some extent he imparted traditions, 
and some persons in Egypt derived them from him. He 
died in Safar, and was buried at the foot of Mugattam 
(sic #&e*). He was offered the post of vizier under al-Malik 
al-Sadid (probably al-Sa‘td Baraka Khan, Baibars’ son and 
successor, ruled 676-8 a.m), but he declined it. His monthly 
stipend was a thousand dirhams. He led an honoured and 
easy life,” 

This account accords very closely, as will be seen, with 
what the author of Marsh 333 says therein of himself. 

The “History of Halab” is doubtless the first volume 
of al-A‘lag al-Khatira, composed not earlier than 678, which 
comprises Halab and the adjacent district. Of this the 
British Museum possesses an incomplete copy of the 
seventeenth century, Cat. No. 1,323, and a fragment of 
the same, ib, No, 282 (2). There is, too, a copy at 
St. Petersburg—Asiatic Museum, 162. The British Museum 
possesses also a fine MS. of the third volume of the work— 
Cat. No. 1,524—comprising Damascus and Eastern Syria, 
which dates from the time of composition,’ but which is 
imperfect, and so greatly damaged by water us to be largely 
Ulegible. 

The MS. Bodl. Marsh 345 is a fine fourteenth-century 
copy. It was composed in 679 a.n., and copied m 789 4.H. 
by Sulaiman b, Ghazi b, Muhammad al-Iwani; and it is 
both perfect and legible. It comprises the districts of Diyar 
Modar, Diyar Rabi‘a, and Diyar Bakr. And there must 
have been yet another portion of the work, on Mosul, for 
the uuthor says in his preface that he means to trent of it, 
for although not strictly part of Mesopotamia, yet it was 
adjacent, and under the Caliphate was included with it 
under one governor; and later, on fol. 46a, in his account 


| The date of the composition of both volumes is given in the B.M. Catalogue, 
No. 1,324, 08 674 a2, But it appears from the former (Add. 23,334, si : 
it waa composed after the accession of Qalaun, in 676; and os regards the lat 
volume (Add, 23,225, on fol. 76a) the date 675 appears. As to this yolume sea 
concluding Noto injrite 
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of the town of Sinjar, he says with reference to the Ogailid 
Muslim that his story was given in the history of Mosul. 

The other work mentioned by Dhahabi—the Life of 
Baibars—is referred to in Marsh 333 on fol. 364, when 
the author, speaking of Bira as having been since 560 under 
governors appointed by Baibars, adds that the place under- 
went three siemes by the Tatars, “as shall be related in our 
history, under successive years, of the life of the Sultan al- 
Malik al-Zahir, may Allah perpetuate his rule.” 

Further, the author mentions two other historical works 
as his. On fol. 40a, in relating how the Ayyubids had 
ealled in Khwarizm Shah to expel the Atabek Lu’lu’ from 
Nasibin, he adds that this shall be set out fully “in our 
continuation (bo) to the history of Ibn al-Athir.” And, 
on fol. 1074, when relating the defeat and death of Jalal 
al-Din Mankburni' in 628, he says that he will give some 
account of his doings “ notwithstanding we have rone inte 
this in detail in our work entitled jLo\ 3 ete!) be 
etl,” the two powers being presumably the Khwarizm 
Shah and the Ayyubid of Halsb, al-Nasir Yisuf 

As regards the employment of Ibn Shaddid by al-Niasir 
Yusuf, the author of Marsh 333, in his account of Harran, 
tells us (fol, 202) that in 640 a.m, after the town had 
passed to that sovercign, he was sent to inspect it: that he 
found its revenue at that date to amount to one million 
dirhams, whilst in the time of al-Ashraf (i.e, fifteen years 
earlier) the amount had been thrice as much: and that it 
still further declined later under Tatar rule. 

Again, in his account of Jazirat ibn ‘Omar, which, on the 
death of its Atabek Mahmiid in 648, passed to his son 
Mas‘iid, he says (fol. 62a) that in 649, after the return of 
al-Nasir from defeating the Egyptians, there arrived Tatar 
envoys, and with them merchants, who were the bearers of 


‘ye oe fame is written ‘Mankoberti’ by Hondas in his translation of 4 life 
of te al-Din vf al-Nasawi, Puris, 1895 - see Preface and note on p, Bac 
4 Py anger “Mi "in the thirteenth-century MS, of the some work 
Nite Or. 5,662) and elewhere, Saini, in his notice of Jalal al-Din in the 
bil-Watuyat (BLM. Add. 24,359, 240), spells the nome ‘ Mankiburni.’ 
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orders on various sovereigns for the payment of sums of 
money,! viz., 200,000 dinars on al-Nasir, and smaller sums 
on the rulers of Riim, Mosul, Maridin, Mayyafariqin, 
Jazira, and Husn Kayfa respectively. These all shifted 
their liability on to al-Nasir, on the plea that he was their 
suzerain, and that they could not satisfy the orders unless 
he did the same. The claim was accordingly presented to 
al-Niisir, and he was advised by Sulaiman al-Hiafizi- to 
satisfy it. But the author protested against this course on 
the ground that when Taj al-Muliik visited Kiiyuk Khan in 
643, similar documents (J\e;) were made out to him, to the 
effect that they on their side should be under no lability to 
satisfy such orders, nor to provide any assistance in men. 
And the documents were fetched and bore this out. There- 
upon al-Nisir sent the author with the envoys and merchants 
to the other rulers with instructions to traverse the claim 
(mai=2). In the meantime a message arrived from Mas‘ud 


t The words ara dulc ret) | up wie, meaning "wpparently, orders 
ior payment to the merchants of money due from the various rulers to the Tatars. 
The Turkish worl my mbans a royal order; see Zenker, Dict. Turk., ii, 4, 

* This is the pe sicrested by Nicol) (Hodl. Cat. fi, 603) aa the a 


author of the MS. He is mentioned on fol. 665, under the name of Zain ul- 

iL haying riTEn atl wice orwinus io which succour sent from Domes to eupport 
al-Lu'la'"’s son, al-Mugaffar, in Binjar a ime the ‘Tatars was by them intercepted 
and the pluce taken. A notice of dis fain al-Din Sulaiman ol-Hifigi is given 
by Ton Abi Ugaibi‘n (Brock., i, 325) in his ***Uvin al-Anba,"* Cairo, 1299, 
ii, 189, from which it uppoars that he was first in the service of al-Hatly Arslan 
Shih, the son of al-' ruler of Qul‘at Ja‘bor, and contributed to bring about 
ita transfer to al-Nigir of Halab (in G35, see iol. 354 of the MS.). then 
went to Halub, where be gained influence and wealth, and on ul-Nisir acquiring 
Damascus (in 645} he aceompanied him there, When the Tatars aaa hay 
their demands on al-Nasir, be wos sent o# envoy to Hélagu, whe ; Wes 


completely gained over to the cause of the Tatars, and used his position to push 
their pretensions and to inspire al-Niagir, who was averse to warfare, with 
> Seca by exaygyeratiog their resources 04 compared with hisown. When 

weus submitted to the Tatars, Zain al-Din obtained » great position there 
under the Na‘ib, bot when the Tatars were defeated by ¢ Mamlik Sultan 
Qutuz, and Syria wns restored to the Mosloms, the Na'ib fed, and with him 
Zain al-Din, afraid of the treatment he would receive ut Moslom hands. His 
fears were misplaced. Saiadi, in the Wai bil-Wafayit, Boll, 1 No, 665 
Sel. Arch, A. 23), 4 him under the name of Sulaimin b. ‘Ali Zain al-Din 
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ba al- Mua chatib ‘Uqhara al-Hiafigi, and, after quoting the above state- 
ments of the Abi Wenli's, see (hat he was wocused by Hila of comesponding 
with the ruler of Ee and was put to death with is children and relatives, 
to the number oi : Saindi adds that the ruler in question was 


al-Zahir, ie. Baibars, if the date 662 a.1. 









complaining of the hostility shown to him since his father's 
death by Lu’lu’ of Mosul, and offering to cede Jazira to 
al-Nasir for a compensation. This offer al-Nasir did not 
immediately entertain, being fully occupied with Egyptian 
matters, but he directed the author to intercede with Lu'lu’ 
on Mas‘tid’s behalf, and to try and arrange matters. The 
author accordingly followed the envoys to Mosul, where 
he found he had been preceded by ‘Abd al-Rahim Majd al- 
Din, son of the Sahib Kamal al-Din ‘Omar, known as Ibn 
al-‘Adim (the historian of Halab), to condole on the death 
of Lu'la’’s son. Lu'lu’ alleged various grievances against 
Mas‘iid, one being, apparently, that he had taught his 
daughter bad language, and he offered his guest an oppor- 
tunity of overhearing a specimen, but received the reply 
that his statement was sufficient proof. He further said 
that Mas‘iid was wholly incompetent to guard his territory ; 
that it ought to belong to someone who could do the Moslem 
cause some benefit; and he offered al-Nasir 60,000 dinars 
in gold if it were made over to him. The author did not 
encourage this plan, nevertheless Lu'ln’ managed, through 
Majd al-Din, to come to a seoret arrangement with al-Nasir 
to the effect that when the latter was rid of the Egyptian 
business he was to be at liberty to seize Jazira. The author 
next proceeded to Jazira, and Mas‘iid offered to leave the 
place in his charge whilst he went and saw al-Nasir, but the 
author declined this and went on to Maridin. 

The question of the money claims had been discussed 
between the envoys and the author, in Lu'lu’'s presence, 
and had led to much recrimination. The envoys were 
insolent to Lu'lu’; he reproached the author with havin 
come to his detriment; the author retorted that Lu'lu’ was 
the cause of the envoys’ outburst, and the latter were 
rebuked by the Tatar Na’ib at Mosul. But to him and them 
alike the author was inflexible, and refused all payment, 
whether on the part of al-Nasir or his feudatories. Whilst 
the envoys were on their way to Irbil, Lulu’ caused them to 
be attacked and killed to a man, and in answer to the Ni'ib's 
protests alleged that it had happened outside his territory, 
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but that he would make an enquiry. He then collected out 
of his fortresses all such as deserved to die, bad them 
executed, and handed over their possessions to the Na‘tb, 
siying that they were the culprits. This quite sntished the 
Na’ib, and Lu'lu’ told the author in confidence that his 
suzerain al-Nasir might with advantage act by his example. 
As regards Jazira, the author says that Lu’lu’, on hearing of 
al-Nasir’s assent, hastened in 649 to seize the town uncon- 
ditionally. Mas‘id was shipped off to Mosul by river, but 
he never arrived, being drowned on the way. He was the 
last ruler of the line of Zang. 

The author also gives in the MS, an account of his 
embassy to Hulagii, or, more accurately, to his son Yashmiit, 
who was in command of the Tatar force besieging Mayya- 
farigin in 656 ac. It came about thus, The last Ayyubid 
ruler of Mayyafariqin, al-Kamil Muhammad, who, in 649, 
succeeded his father, al-Muzaffur Ghazi b. al-‘Adil, had 
induced the Mongol Batti to recall the Tatar troops who 
were besieging Mayyafariqin in 650, on condition of his 
attending in person at the Court of Mangii (fol. 111a-%). 
Late in the year he did this, bearing rich gifts. THis arrival 
coincided with that of al-Muzaffar Qara Arslan, the son of 
al-Sa‘id Najm al-Din Ghazi, the Ortoqgid ruler of Maridin, 
and a contest for precedence arose between them which was 
decided by Mangii in favour of al-Kamil, on the ground 
that his dominions were the more extensive. Both did 
homage to Manga, who dismissed them with a letter of 
recommendation to his brother Hiligi, telling them they 
were not to attend on him again unless by order of Hulagu, 
for they were now under his supervision (S459 ud ae ysl) 
(fol. 1124). 

Al-Kamil, on his return to Mayyafariqin, threw off his 
allegiance to Mangii and imprisoned his representatives. 
Mangia showed no resentment, only ordering al-Kamil to 
proceed with his troops to Baghdad.’ He did not do this, 

\ In order to assist fhe Tatar be Al-Kamil’s disobedience to the order 


was one of the four acta alleged aguinet him by Hiliga when he put him to 
death on the taking of Mayyifiriqin in 658 (fol. 120q). 
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and when Hilaigu laid siege to Baghdad he removed to 
Harran, and from there wrote to the author, then at Halab 
and on the point of starting on a mission, telling him to 
stop and await his arrival. He wrote also to al-Nasir 
announcing his coming, and on his encamping outside 
Damascus, al-Nisir came out to meet him in accordance 
with the opinion of all his advisers, except al-Hafizi. Al- 
Kamil urged on him that the Tatars meant conquest, and 
that it was useless to give way to them. Since 642, he said, 
his suzerain al-Nasir had been making payments to them, 
and to what purpose P For his part, secing he must perish, 
he would prefer to die a martyr in Allah's cause, Why 
should not the Sultan and his army, including himself, go 
to the assistance of the Moslems of Baghdad? If they 
succeeded they would stand well with' the Caliph; if they 
failed they could avenge him. Many of al-Nisir'’s advisers 
supported this view. He, however, suggested sending an 
envoy to accompany al-Kamil to Halagii to negotiate. Al- 
Kamil answered, “I base my appeal on religion : you take 
a worldly view.’ If I chose to go to Hiilagu, I could do so 
to greater advantage than you could, having already seen 
him twice.” Evontanlly nothing was done and Baghdad 
fell. Then the two sovereigns agreed to aid each other 
when attacked. Al-Kamil, on his return, met the author 
at Halab, and was advised by him when he got home to 
remove his Harim, appoint a deputy in his place, and come 
and renew his attempts to instil resolution into al-Niasir 
(fols. 1135-1148). 
In 656 Mayyafariqin was attacked by the Tatars under 
Yashmit, son of Hulagt, reinforced by troops from the 
rulers of Mosul and Maridin. The knowledge that al-Kamil 
was in the place caused the siege to be pushed hotly. 
Al-Nasir carried out his idea of despatching an envoy, for 
in 657 the author says (fol. 1154) that he left, accompanied 


1 Tho phrase is Led all » [tis wed again on fol. 13i0, 
© Sx pal and 510 pl 





by a grandson of Saladin and by the three sons of al-Nasir, 
together with his Harim, who were to be left in Halab, and 
taking with him 1,500 dinars and a jewelled belt and sword 
as gifts for Yashmat. After being attacked at Hamah by 
Tatars, who were bought off with 2,000 dirhams, the party 
travelled by Harran to Maridin, where the author was 
refused an audience by the Ortoqid Sa‘td because of the 
Tatars. At al-Str another Tatar attack was bought off. 
They then crossed the Euphrates, meeting with further 
rough treatment from the Tatars, their baggage being 
searched and some of it taken from them. Next day they 
were received in audience by the Tl Khan, and delivered 
their complimentary message, complaining at the same time 
of Tatar attacks and outrages on the inhabitants. The reply 
was that these were the aggressors, and that the only object 
on their side was to punish the Turkomans and Aribs. The 
envoy then demanded compensation, failing which they 
would throw off their allegiance; this was answered by 
threats. 

Tho Tatars now tried to use the envoy as a means of 
irawing al-Kamil out from the besieged city. They told 
him al-Kamil wished to see him. He replied this was 
needless. Asked if he would go to him at their bidding, 
he pleaded the absence of instructions from his sovereign. 
As they insisted, he asked what he was to say to him; they 
replied, ‘Say you are come from al-Nasir to plead for 
permission for him to come out and submit to the li-Khan.” 
This meseage he refused to take, whereupon he was taken 
past a heap of slain, and told that in an hour he would be as 
they were. He replied that destiny was ine vitable, Pressed 
as to why he refused to go, he suid that they meant through 
him to lure al-Kamil out to destruction and to slaughter the 
inhabitants, all of which would have happened through his 
means. .A chief urged him not to talk thus or he would be 
killed. Finally, he consented to go, on condition that al- 
Kamil was not to come forth, and that when terms were 
agreed to the Tatars should depart. He was then conducted 
by a Tatar officer to the city gate, when they were met by 
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the Governor. Three days’ negotiation followed, during 
which the besieged provided them with ample and varied 
food, to show their ability to endure the straits they were 
in. Eventually terms were sgreed on, viz., @ payment in 
money and in kind, including camels, mules, and horses, part 
forthwith, and the rest when the Tatars were gone. And 
the Tatars were actually moving eastwards on their way 
to depart, when a message came from Lu’lu’ of Mosul 
announcing that certain coast inhabitants and Kurds were 
on their way to attack al-Nasir, who had resolved on flight. 
Letters came, too, addressed to the envoy, urging him to 
make peace, and get the Tatars away. On this the Tatars 
dissembled, The envoy was interrogated, and in spite of 
his explanation the operations against Mayyifiriqin were 
renewed, and he was ordered to depart. He withdrew 
accordingly to Maridin. This time he saw its ruler, al- 
Sad, who congratulated him on his efforta in the Moslem 
cause, and said that if he were granted a subsidy in men 
and money by al-Nasir he would make the Tatars raise the 
siege, and they could then unite in wresting Mosul from 
that hypocrite (cs#-+*), ie, Lu’lu’, And to this he bound 
himself by oath. The author then continued his journey to 
Harrin, when he heard that the Tatars had regretted his 
departure, and had decided to reopen negotiations through 
him. <At Halab he heard that Vashmit had raised the 
siege, but had left a force under o deputy to prevent al- 
Kamil’s escape, the cause of this being cold, want of supplies, 
and mortality among the horses. And during the whole of 
the year 657, messages reached Damascus from Mayyafariqin 
imploring aid. 

From Halab the author was summoned to Damascus, and 
went to meet al-Nasir on his way back from Jerusalem. 
He told him of what had been suggested. To the proposal 
of the ruler of Maridin no reply was sent, | 

‘These are the only fragments of the author's personal 
ee a be found in the MS., but it is probable that mora 
might be gathered from the volumes on F and o 

ea ra Halab and on 
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The MS. contains references to the following writers on 
geography :— 

Fa‘gibi (Brockelmann, Geach. Arab. Lit., 1, 226), on fol. 4a 
for Diyar Rabi‘a; 26¢ for al-Ruha; and 27a for 
Jazirat ibn ‘Omar. 

Ibn Khurdidhbih (ib., 225), on fol. d¢ for Diyar Rabi‘a. 

Ibn Haugal (ib., 229), on fol. 21a for Ragga; 41a for Dara ; 
and 444 for Sinjar. 

Idrisi (ib., 477), Nuzhat al-Mushtaq fi ikhtirag al-Afag, on 
fol. 21a for Ragga; and 26a on al-Ruha. 


Writers on philology and tradition :-— 


al-Shargi 6. Katdmi (Wist. Geach., 23), on fola. 654 and 664 
for the origin of the names of Amid and Mayya- 
fariqin. 

Hishdm al-Kalhi (Brockelmann, i, 139), on fols. 21@ and 444) 
for the names of Raqqa and of Sinjar, 

Jawafigi (ib., 280), “ al-Mu‘arrab,” on fol, 14a on the change 
of ‘ Arran’ into ‘ Harran.’ 


And the following historians :— 


Wagidi (ib., 135), on fol. 26a for the conquest of al-Ruha. 

Biladhuri (ib, 141), on fol. 37a for that of Nasibin. 

Tabari (ib., 142), on fol. 14a for the founding of Harran, 
and 2la for the visit of Mansur to Ragga (154 4.H.). 

“Ta rikh Muzaffari” (Wist. Gesch., 205), on fol. 1314 for 
Maridin, under Mugqtadir, 317 a.u. 

Hamadhani (ib. 232), ‘Uyun al-Siyar (written ‘Unwan), 
on fol. lla for the Saffarids; on fol. 1504 for 
Maridin in the time of Mu‘tadid; and his “ Tadhyil,” 
on fol. 1320 for the fact that Mumabhid al-Daula 
reigned only a single year over Diyar Bakr, which, 
he says, is contradicted by the history of 

Ibn al-Azrag al-Firigi (ib., 256), which is quoted largely, 
as above mentioned. 
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The Kamil of Jn al-Athir is frequently quoted; once, on 
fol. 46a, for matter evi 502 a.m. relating to Sinjar, 
which does not appear in Tornberg’s edition. 

Thu al-Adin’s history of Halab is quoted, on fol. 734, for the 
revolt of ‘Isa b. al-Shaikh in Diyar Bakr in 255 acm. 


Lastly, on fol. 264 the author quotes Mahbib b. Qustantin 
al-Manbiji for the Tower of Babel, and for Nimrod, the 
founder of al-Ruha. This Mahbtb is hkewise quoted by 
Tbn Shaddad in the first volume of the A'‘laq, relating to 
Halab and its district,—B.M. Add. 23,334, sub “ Antioch,” 
on fol, 86a, for the rise of the Maceabee, John Hyrcanus; 
and again, s# “ Manbij,” on fol. 964, as saying in hia 
annals of the Mulik al-Rtm that the life of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham, extended thirty-one years after the birth of 
Levi, the son of Jacob; and that during that period Queen 
Semiramis (./-) built a temple in a town on the 
Euphrates to an idol, with a staff of seventy priests, the 
town being called Hieropolis (7), This passage occurs 
somewhat differently in a work largely based on that of 
Ibn Shaddad, the Durr al-Muntakhab of Ibn Shihna 
(Brockelmann, Gesch., ii, 42); see B.M. Add. 22,673, 1128, 
and 23,337, 77a, where the quotation from Mahbib is made 
to appear part of a quotation from Ya‘qiibi which precedes 
it in Ibn Shaddad’s work. Mas‘tdi also, in his Kitab 
al-Tanbih wa'l Ishraf (Bibl. Geogr. Ar., pt. viii, p. 154), 
when treating of the Christian Emperors before Islim, 
mentions Mahbib b. Qustantin and Eutychius (Brock., i, 
148) as the two best Melchite historians he was acquainted 
with. There ts at Florence a MS. which is described by 
Assemani (Bibl. Med. Laur, et Pal. Cat. or, Florentia, 1742, 
No, 133) as a universal history by Mahbib b. Constantin, 
Jacobite Archbishop of Mabbiig (Manbij), extending from 
the creation to the author's own time, viz. 712 acu. (1312 
AD.). But inasmuch as Mas‘iidi died in 345 a.n., the 
attribution of this MS. to Mahbib is inaccurate, or else 
it must include o continuation by ‘another hand. And 
I am told by Mr. E. W. Brooks that the nome of Mahbiib 
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is not to be found in the list of Jacobite bishops given 
in the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian (B.M, Or. 4,402, 
4056}, which ineludes those ordained between 793 and 1166 
ap. Mahbib appears also to be quoted in the chrono- 
logical work of Abu Shakir (Butrus b. Muhadhdhib), who 
wrote circ. 662 a.n.; see Dillmann, BM. Cat, Ethiop., 
No. 36, under ch. 48. 


Note—A quotation from Ibn Shaddad’s description of 
Damascus contained in the Bibl. Geog. Ar., pt. vi, preface, 
p- xii, hes led to my being favoured with the following 
information by Profesaor de Goeje. He writes that the MS. 
from which the quotation was taken (Leyden, 1466) 1s 
entitled “Barag al-Sham fi Mahasin Iqlim al-Sham,” and 
that a comparison of its contents with the description of 
vol. iii of “al-A‘laq al-Khatira,” given in the B.M. Cat., 
No, 1,324, shows the MS. in question to be the first and 
second parts of that volume, under a new title. And he 
adds the following extract from the description of the M8. 
to appear in the forthcoming revised edition of the Leyden 
Catalogue :— 

“Quum hee Capita in Exemplaribus operis 3%+3\ de- 
siderentur, codex noster pretiosus est; utilissimum nempe 
est opus ad res Syrice Meridionalis et Palestine presertim 
smoulis sexto et septimo cognoscendas, Ex Antiquioribus 
spe laudantur al-Balidzori, Geographia al-Jag(bii, interdum 
Abu-Hanifa ad-Dinawari et Ibn Haugal. Codex Anno 870 
bene exaratus, continet 289 pag.” 

The concluding parts, therefore, both of vol. i and of 
vol. iii, relating to the dynasties which ruled at Halab and 
at Damascus, as well as the part of the work relating to 
Mosul, are still to be sought for. 





Since this article was in print Profesor Sachau, now on a 
visit here from Berlin, has enabled me to identify, as I believe, 
yet another MS. as a part of al-A‘lag al-Khatira of ‘Taz al- 
Din Ibn Shaddad, viz. No. 9,800 in Ahlwardt’s Catalogue, 
The Professor has been good enough to ascertain that the 
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‘account therein of the conquest of Mayyéfariqi 


(fel 47) is given | on the authority of “ ‘Alnaed ree Vast ne 
‘Ali Ton al-Azraq Sahib Ta’rikh Mayyafariqin wa Amid.” 





From the entry in the Catalog 


of the Berlin MS. suraitions: iar was baeny 60 "che: Tataon it 
657 a.u.; that he had written a continuution to the history — 
of Ibn al-Athir ; and that he was writing this work in 
679 an.;—which accords with the statements in the 
tents seem to be covered 





Bodleian MS. Marsh 333. Its co 
by the Berlin MS., but the opening statement in the latter 
MS., that it was to include an account of Mosul, | at 
scem borne out by the Ostalogue’s analysis of its contents. 
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Arr. XXVIL—Account of a rare, if not unique, manuscript 
History of the Seljigs contained tn the Sehefer Collection 
lately acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and 
now described by Enwanp G. Browse, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


(Cominud from p. G10, July Number.) 


7. Sinjar b. Malikshdh (. 70-77"). 


His full name and title ran as-Suifanu’/-A‘dham Mu‘izsu'd- 
Dunyd wa'd-Din Alw’l-Harith Sayar b. Malikehéh Burhdne 
Amiri'i-Miminin. His motto (¢awgi") was 2)! ue ets. 
His prime ministers were Mu‘inu’d-Din Mukhtass of Kashan, 
ShihAbu’d-Din Abu’l-Mahasin b, al-Fagihu’l-ajall (nephew 
af the Nidhamu’l-Mulk), Sharafu’d-Din Abi Tahir Mamisa 
of Qum, Yaghan (,.,\e:) b. al-Kashghari, Qiwdmn’d-Din 
Abu’l-Qasim, and Nasiru’d-Din Tahir b. Fakhru’l-Mulk. 
His chamberlains were the Amir Ghuzughli (. +: ef 
Bundéri, p, 185, 1. 16, which has 12\>+), Husayn al-Hajib, 
Nidhimu’d-Din Mahmiid of Kashan, and Felaku'd-Din 
‘Ali Chatri (ef. Bunddri, p, 225, 1. 1). 

Alike in length of life and brilliant achievements Sinjar 
surpassed all the other Seljiiq monarchs. From the time he 
was made king of Khurasin by Barkiyaruq he effected, during 
a period of 40 years, nineteen conquests. He took Ghazna 
and made Bahramshah king thereof, on the understanding 
that he should pay him 1,000 dindrs a day (f. 71°). He also 
took captive the king of Samarqand, for after Barkiyaruq's 
death Ahmad Khan rebelled, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner in a.u. 624 (—a.p. 1130). He also took Sistan 
and Khwarazm, and made Atsiz (or Utsuz, BN, as it is 
here pointed) b, Muhammad b. Nishtagin «= ruler of the 
latter (KhwArazmshah), and Téju’d-Din Amir Abu’'l-Fadl 
governor of Nimrdz and Adbulistan. 





ah 
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On the death of his brother Sultan Muhammad in a-n. 511 
(a.p. 1117-8) he came from Khurdsin to ‘Iraq, where his 
nephew Mahmid b, Muhammad had been crowned king. 
Mahmid was persuaded by his nobles to attack his uncle, 
bat was defeated, and fled to Isfahin. His governor, ‘Ali 
Bar, sent his kadkhuddé or steward, Abu’l-Qisim Anas&badi 
(usdl lus ), to Sinjar to apologize for his nephew’s conduct, 
and it was agreed that Mahmud should wait on uncle 
and remain with him a month, foregoing, during the whole 
of this period, the outward signs of sovereignty enumerated 
(£. 71°) in the following words :— 


gee Bt 9 I SF Set del oy Fy urn 9p ay 
ws, Pind sol = eel os 2 rd 7! ys dla ste 
: BARS ee reels we 3) els yy! 


After Mahmid hed thus humbled himself, Sinjar made him 
his vicegerent in ‘Iraq. 

So great were Sinjar’s domains that his name wes recited 
in the kAwtha in the mosques from Kishghar to Yaman, 
Mecca and ‘Té’if, and from Mukran and ‘Umman to Adhar- 
bayjain and the frontiers of Rim, and continued to be so 
recited until o year after his death ; yet he was simple and 
unostentatious in his dress and habits, wearing generally 
a, SP, uss. He was, moreover, virtuous and pious, and 
in his day Khurasin was the goal of the learned and the 
focus of culture and science. 

In the year a.m. [5]35 (= a.p. 1140-1), however, when 
Sinjar went from Merv to Samargand, the pagans of Khaté 
(Cathay) began to harry the land, and anarchy to prevail 
in Transoxania, so that men accounted death a blessing :— 


‘Gls yl 3 gf Tos 
The invaders (of the (3 => J-+) numbered 30,000 or 
40,000 men, and the army of Khurdsain was entirely routed 


by these pagan hordes, who slew 3,000 or 4,000 people, 
including many men of note, T&ju'd-Din Abu'l-Fadl 
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advised Sinjar to flee, but he, with 300 knights, attacked 
the heathen with great valour, emerging from the conflict 
with only fifteen survivors. After this Sinjar fled to Balkh 
and occupied the fortress of Tirmidh (f. 72°), where he was 
gradually joined by the survivors of his army. The poet 
Farid-i-Kitib (or Ferid-i-dabir, as he is here called) sought 
to console the King for his recent reverse by the following 
well-known quatrain ':— 


eat dad lee gi lees j Lal 
calyt ef Wied N Jl dee be 

cena 5 od oT Sety sky ptr £ 
ceca erecta Sle ete af Gul 


When Sinjar fled, Taju'd-Din, king of Nimruz, stood his 
ground and fought with such valour that the heathen of 
Cathay were filled with astonishment and admiration, and, 
when they had taken him cantive, brought him before the 
Ikhan (=), who kept him with himself for a year, and 
treated him with kindness and consideration. At the end 
of this period both he and the Queen Turkan Khatun (who 
had also been taken prisoner) were sent back to Sinjar. 

During the anarchy caused by Sinjar’s defeat, Atsizx 
Khwarazmshah (here printed Atswz, »“)|) behaved extremely 
ill, and seized the occasion to loot and plunder Merv and 
Nishépir; and when Sinjar sent him an arrow on which 
were inscribed some well-known and oft-cited versea, he 
despatched in reply the following lines *:— 


Tn OA) ad sly pe aS foe tty ees lols 51 
Sid OS lee Lule este ing, Ll Le ly bts! 7 


' See my edition of Duwlatahih, p. 107. 

* These are quoted in a fuller and somewhat different form in the TarikA-¢- 
Guzida, in the section dealing with the Khwirammshihs. A well-known parody 
atin ‘Ubayd-i-Zikini will be found at p. 200, ll. 4d, of my ed. of 

Ww 
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Seven years later, when Sinjar was at Ray (cf. Bundari, 
p. 224), Sultan Mas‘id came to pay his respects to him, 
and at the audience the head of Sdri, king of Ghur, sent 
from Ghazna [by Bahramshih], was laid before him. 
On this occasion Farid-i-Katib composed the following 
quatrain :-— 


: Kyat ge Ly ae tno pu 35,5! gs ae aS gil 
SaSaygT ly yt CEN Soe ple mes ple i ze jl ae 


The Sam to whom allusion is here made was the brother 
of [Sayfu’d-Din] Suri, king of Ghur. Sinjar remained 
at Ray for thirteen days to renew and ratify his treaty with 
Mas‘id, on whom and the Amirs of ‘Iraq he conferred robes 
of honour. 

In Ramadaén, aH. 543 (=Jan—Feb., av. 1149), he 
returned to Khurfsin. A year later Husayn b. Hasan,’ 
king of Ghiir, rose in arms to avenge his nephew (birddar- 
sida), and was joined by ‘Ali Chatri. This disloyalty on 
the part of the lntter caused Sinjar bitter vexation, for he 
had raised him from the post of court jester ( MP om hom ya 3) 
to be his chamberlain, and had given him lands in fiefhold 
about Herat. The King of Ghir, though supported by 
a large army of horse and foot, waa defeated, and both he 
and ‘Ali Chatri fell into Sinjar’s hands, ‘Ali Chatri met 
with condign punishment, for he was sawn in two under the 
royal standard, while the King of Ghur was held captive. 
This victory had a great moral effect, for it was the first 
gained by Sinjar since the disaster which had befallen him 
at the hands of the heathen of Khata. 

Towards the end of a.w. 548 (=a.p. 1153-4) occurred the 
disastrous invasion of the fierce tribes of Ghuzz. These 
were Turkméns whose pastures lay about Khatlin, a depen- 
dency of Balkh, and who paid yearly for their grazing rights 
24,000 sheep for the King’s kitchen into the hands of the 


The MS. has Aaean b. Hoeeyn, bot I oy + Eeeave Take 
fon of ‘Tasu'd-Din Hasan, is meant. suppose that Husayn Jahdnsie, the 
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steward of his household (k/wdnsdldr). The harshness and 
greed of this steward and his satellites led to disputes in 
which blood was shed, and Qumaj the Jsfahsalar, governor 
of Balkh, wrote to Sinjar warning him of the growing 
power and insolence of the Ghuzz, and asking to be made 
Commissioner (shahna) over them, promising to reduce them 
to obedience and exact from them an increased yearly tribute 
of 30,000 sheep. This request was granted, but the Ghuzs 
paid no heed to Quméj and drove him out of their lands. 
He and his son ‘Alé’u’d-Din Maliku'/-Mashrig (‘the King 
of the East’) accordingly set out on a punitive expedition 
againat the Ghuzz, but were defeated, and the latter slain. 
Sinjar’s nobles then persuaded him that such insolence could 
not be passed over, and that it behoved him to march against 
the Ghuzz in person. On learning this the Ghuzz were 
frightened and offered apologies for their conduct, and 
presents of 100,000 dindrs and 1,000 Turkish slaves as an 
atonement (f. 74"), Sinjar wished to accept these offers, 
but unfortunately his nobles overruled him, and he was 
persuaded to attack the Ghuzz, who came out to meet him 
as suppliants, accompanied by their women and children, 
entreating his clemency and forgiveness, and offering seven 
maunds of silver from each houschold. Again the King was 
anxious to accept their proposals, but Amir Mu’ayyid-i- 
Bugurg, Yarinqush, and ‘Umar-i-‘Ajami seized his reins, 
crying out that having come so far it was useless to turn 
back. So battle was joined; and Sinjar’s soldiers, who 
hated the Mu’ayyid, were half-hearted in the fight, while 
the Ghuzz, being desperate, fought furiously, and at length 
put Sinjar’s army to utter rout (f. 75:), and pursued them 
across the river, wherein many perished. Sinjar himself 
was taken prisoner and brought to Mery (which, since the 
time of Chaghri Beg, ranked as the Seljiq capital), and his 
captors looted the city for three days. On the first day they 
were busy carrying off gold, silver, and silk; on the second, 
bras, iron, and copper; and on the third, meaner stutfis— 


yack y py Mell etl yim y as8il .. 
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Then they tortured the unfortunate inhabitants to make 
them disclose hidden treasures, after which, reinforced by 
thrice their number of disbanded soldiers and other rogues, 
they pushed on to Nishapir. There some resistance was 
made, and some of the invaders slain, in revenge for which 
so great a massacre was made that in the Chief Mosque “ the 
slain could not be seen for the blood wherein they lay.” 
The great Mutarriz Mosque, which would hold 2,000 people, 
was set on fire (f. 75"), and by the light of the conflagrat 
they continued their work of destruction. They omnpedk 
outside the city, but returned to it daily to kill, torture, 
plunder, and destroy. Several thousand persons were slain 
there in those days, and amongst those tortured to death 
were such eminent men as Shaykh Muhammad Akkéf and 
Muhammad b. Yahya, concerning whom Khag4ni says! :— 


, at Ketel Lads i Ja ld 


* eS sl las a6 15 jo, 98 yl 
a ae ee | oF | 
Sols las I, ood js 3 jy as ups 





and again, in another poem :— 

‘a3 Bae sal oS aan eS" hg shee LNs eh Lib 
i oe hen Gaull ork wos Uneasy sj) rs were 
Cory ft. i j | 

Of ANS pts oles po 5! ao Soy, la, ae At ej) ee 


* In a yet more celebrated gapida (of which the two first couplete ure cited in 


~ lf — occurs another allusion by the same poet to this victim of 


Se lps ste oS we Se ch UT, 

Tale dle eet wt eyo 

om ob, CSN st dy eet 
See my odition of Dawlatehih, p. 66. 
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The misery of Nishdpir did not: cease with the departure of 
the Ghuzz: an internecine and fratricidal strife broke out 
amongst the inhabitants; famine followed in the wake of 
fire and slaughter, and those who had escaped the sword 
perished of starvation :-— 
Siig 198 JSUT jad aed gt Ay se ons 
Lis sly Hog stile ns |] A$ oot ol \pinnoxte Vg 
Ls) dot gd 5) oe y DOS Ji lf 5b dp) stile igo s 
reer a5 jl ds cies 
Mu‘izzi, remarks the author, might have had this sad 
desolation of Nishapiir in view when he wrote :— 
git go obemiye & ghulo OT dy aS Lail 
: = Peg » era 
Je itty 9 CSF Bb Ke Sh if 3 
. ue doses lat ws ale ’ ub, use 3 
"Shp ee sly! irl Js ley 
“oe YE oT 2S ols a> af ke 03 


Throughout all Khurasin the Ghuzz acted in the same 
Way, except at Herat, which successfully held ont against 
them. For two years Sinjar remained a captive in their 
hands, until it happened that they brought him to the gates 
of Balkh, where some of his old retainers, such as Mu’ayyida- 
yi-Aba (4! Js! 455+), escorted by certain Amirs of the Ghuzz, 
namely Qurqurd (2#5)' and Titi Beg, waited upon him; 


‘ The numerous forms under which this name occurs are given by Houtema 
on p. 251 of Bandéri. 
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and Mu'ayyidé succeeded in bribing some of the Ghuzz to 
help him to effect Sinjar’s escape. Sinjar was taken out by 
these as though on a hunting expedition, but, once in the 
open, they pushed straight on to the Oxus opposite Tirmidh, 
where they already had boats waiting, and, evading pursuit, 
conveyed Sinjar to Merv, where he gradually collected an 
army. But grief at the ruin and desolation of his country 
brought on an illness of which he died in a.m. 55] (A.D. 
1156). He was buried in the Dawlat-Khdna which he had 
built at Merv. 

Sinjar (f. 77°) was born at Sinjar in Asia Minor in 
A.H. 479 (=a.p. 1086-7: of. Bundéri, p- 255, who gives 
Friday, Rajab 25, a.u. 471 = Feb, ], aD. 1079, as the date), 
lived 72 years and some months, and reigned 61 years, 
20 years over his own appanage of Khurdsan, and 41 years 
“over the world,” ic. the whole Seljiq empire. Two of 
his seals (s?45) were seen on different documenta, the one, 
dated a.m. 491 (a.p. 1098), conferring a pension on the 
Imam Shaybani; the other, dated an. 551 (4.0. 1156), sent 
to Baghdad in the year when it was besieged, wherein he 
nominated Muhammad b. Mahmid his successor to the 
throne. A period of 60 years intervened between the issue 
of these two instruments, 

The panegyric on Abu'l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, the author's 
Royal Patron, as usual concludes this section, but is longer 
than is customary, and comprises several gasidas by the author 
and others, including one composed by Sayyid Imam-i-Ashraf 
Dhu'sh-Shahadatayn al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Husayni in 
praise of Sinjar, but applied here to Kay-Khusraw: another 
by the same, beginning :— 


POT shel os S52 rt OS tel 
SN hee pelt jo cutee 0 ype 
and another sent by the same Sayyid from Mecca to the 
Court, beginning — 
MOR LES pie hy WS Sy 5 Sp 
Tals ob tle mS B40 yo 0 ail 6s | 
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Other poems by the same follow, and then Anwari’s celebrated 
gagida (46 couplets) which begins :— 
‘dh meine eds Jo “Ssh Ss aT eds Jo 
After Anwari (f. 82°) had recited this gasida to Sinjar, he 
recited another (17 couplets) in honour of Sulayman. More 
of Anwari’s poems are quoted, including the following 
improvisation, which he made on one occasion when, being 
rather the worse for liquor, he was called upon for a poem 
(f, 84") :— 
io ER (4 - tte. os 8 aie : 
Pte SF tt Cy leet le YE led ps? centile lie st suis” 
* eek S ils Lol, 333 La ae BY pe thea | gF Sae 
Several more poems by Anwari follow, including the two 
following, which are of historic interest, as referring to 
Sinjar’s wars with the kings of Khwarazm and Ghir :-— 
é a . iM , i, & ‘ é i | ah ‘ 
t # 4 i : F i, ft #h, n a = é 
pS ists ge al aly tS ee aj) SI jail bye ee 
“Tal a, 
fs, : \ f+, | Me on 
eS ype beige pa? pile uy “Spt yd lee Jeo jl pot c= 
Sp yyy SS 80 oles © Jace UT 0 ge ya S Ad La 


8. Mahmud b, Muhammad b. Malikshah (2 85-86), 

His full name and title was as-Suétan Mughithe'd-Dunyd 
wad-Din Mahmid 6. Muhammad 6, Malikshdh Yaminu 
Amiri’l-Méminin, We lived 27 years, and reigned 14, His 
fawgi was ally tenieccl!, His prime ministers were 
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Rabibu’d-Dawla, Abi Mansiir al-Qirdti, Kamalu'd-Din as- 
Sumayrami, Shamsu’l-Mulk ‘Uthman b, Nidhamu'l-Mulk, 
Qiwimu'd-Din Abu’l-Qésim, and Nushirwan b. Khalid.! 
His chamberlains were Muhammad b. ‘Ali Bar, Tughan 
Yarak (S,), and Arghin. He died on Shawwil 11, 
aH. 625 (=Sept. 6, ap. 1131). He mounted the throne 
on his father’s death in a.n. 511 (—a.p, 1117-18). He was 
devoted to the chase, and to his dogs, cheetahs, and hawks. 
When, eight months after his accession, his uncle Sinjar 
came from Khurasin to ‘Iraq, he fought him and was 
defeated (as narrated above, p. 850), but Sinjar treated him 
with kindness and consideration, and gave him ‘Iraq as his 
appanage and his daughter Mah-Malik Khatun to wife, but 
she died shortly afterwards.? He quarrelled with the Caliph 
al-Mustarshid bi'llah* and besieged and took Baghdad, after 
which he was reconciled with the Caliph. 


9. Tughril b. Muhammad b, Matikehah (ff. 875-88). 


His full name and title was as-Sultdau'l-Mu'adhdham 
Rukaw'd-Dunyda wa'd-Din Abi Talih Tughril 6. Muhammad 
b. Malikshdh Yaminu Amiri'!-Miminin. He lived 25 years, 
and died in Muharram, a.u. 529 (=Oct.—Nov., a.p. 1134) 
at the gates of Hamadhan, after a reign of three years. On 
the death of his brother Mahmid he was made king of 
‘[régq by his uncle Sinjar. He fought several battles in 
‘Iraq with hia brother Mas‘id, with varying success. On 
one occasion he was routed and compelled to flee towards 
Khuzistin, and he hanged the minister Qiwam [ad- 
Dargazini: cf. Bunddri, p. 169] at the gates of Lishtar 
(=), regarding him as the cause of his misfortunes, 
Here follows (f. 87°) some account of the poet ‘Im4di :-— 


" The author of the work which forma the boas of Bunddri. See Houtsma's 
Preface, pp. Vi and x et seqq. 


* Soma pretty verses on her death by ‘Am‘aq of Bukhirh 
Duwinishih. ’ See p- 65 of my edition, "F bis oe Sirens 


* Cf. my translation of the Chahdr Magdia, pp. 37-35 of the separate reprint, 
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TSncd olin Sgt yh ot ls jh lS sales 2S wt 
Gas) S silyicre 
 Sanay Ad ps Bp ID y tgs ow dy 

Baty nd a Atal y ote of 
aS banat Krened tr sles de pie po stlie 
* mpd SO! ga pat ale wleel 2 

Bey ot pa he AS oS Syed Uae 
aide stles * Salis Glo aS oT pp sales pool iS colts 
meget 6-3 ee ee Nig ESS etl ds b |) eb 
SS ae Al RY oe 8d pry Sel on! US 
NB ger sales peal ESS Set py pe sche Ei Nays jl 
Fao saps § Spies af Sub ts 5 Go lod dao 65 blue 
a fp ete Spel asa Syn Sy ye cl 
cats Bay Je eslil sI cam Cals © nla oul | L, alle 
wslec peely cs bho ey BOG ee, VLE, sloul 
shes jp) eed tle chet lai le Ohba: tol 
Spel Nake el cee yt ile alt 5 eld at aall 
See eel Sb Ls pe Ctile Jat ed Wale rnin 
ve Seb ge 10g sl at 
Amongst the gasidas of ‘ImAdi here cited is one of 23 

couplets, beginning :-— 

(nal Jala po Kicsl 3s 
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and another of 38 couplets, beginning :— 
PS eatey cols sy se Sothys ee et 


Sultan Tuoghril founded a college at Hamadhaén, where the 
author's friend ‘Al4’u'd-Din Majdu’l-Islam Maliku’l-‘UlamA 
Ustadhu’l-Mulak wa's-Salatin was, when he wrote, still 
professor, though the endowments (#15,') had decreased 
greatly from maladministration. 

The eulogy of the reigning King Abu’l-Fath Kay- 
Khusraw (ff. 90°93"), which, as usual, concludes this section, 
is of considerable length. He is deseribed as the conqueror 
of Fars, Shiraz, Khurisin, and ‘Traq, and his liberality to 
the army is the object of a special enconium.—Self-devotion 
of the Amir Isfahsdlaér Mu’syyid Fakhru'd-Din Nasiru’l- 
Islam Maliku’l-Umard Bahramshah-i-Ghazi at the battle of 
Abkhéz (5; 263le+ 0),—Qualities which an ambassador 
to an enemy should posseas.— Some remarks on tactics 
(if. 91'-92s), — The array of an army may be ‘ open’ 
(Kms) or ‘closed ' (19), and the former has three 
varieties, called sl), Gis, and .+ 1:%—Praise of Abu’l- 
Fath Kay-Ehusraw's skill in war. Quatrain in his praise 
by the author :-— 








8 NS sy SLT tt 
o—, ale ctl 228 lee AF one os, 
* slo pa he Neale Ce ily 
Opel y ee he Lae tas slo 
(a! at) 
"BU yg ened 4S mish G “sg Sjle| leo Va cd 
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10. Mas‘tid b. Muhaminad b. Malikehah (4. 945-10), 


His full name and title was as-Sultdn Ghiyathu'’d-Dunya 
wa'd-Din Abu'l-Fath Mas‘td 4, Muhammad 6. Malikshah 
Qasim Amiri’l- Miminin. His prime ministers were 
Sharafu’d-Din Antshirwan b. Khélid,' ‘Imadu’d-Din 

' Author of the History of the Seljuga, edited by Aunddri- see Houtama’s 


Preface, pp. xiet seqq. The following notice of his life occurs in the § Cagternta’ f~ 
4éibir (Cambridge MS. App, 2,922, #. 196°}, under the year a.m. 632 :— 
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J-MAg, 1902, i] 
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Abu’l-Barakét ad-Dargajini (cas )3!\ or _2:75,sJ!), 
Kamalu'd-Din Muhammad al-Khazin, ‘Izzu’l-Mulk al- 
Burijirdi, Mu’ayyidu’d-Din at-Tughra’i, Téju'd- Din 
ash-Shirazi, and Shamsu'd-Din Aba Najib. His chamber- 
lains were Amir Hajib Munkasir (7), Amir Hajib Tatar, 
Amir Hiajib ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, and Amir Hajib Khass-beg. 
His fawgit was all) de coleccl. He lived 45 years, and 
reigned 18, He was very fond of animals, and devoted to 
the chase. 

On the death of his brother (and immediate predecessor) 
Tughril I (in asa. 527=-p. 1140) in the Palace of ‘Ala'u'd- 
Dawla in Hamadhan, the ¢mirs summoned him in haste from 
Baghdad, and at the same time sent a message to Sultan 
Da’tid, who was at Tabriz with the Atabek Qaré Sungur. 
Mas‘id, however, was first in the field, and though on 
passing Hulwd4n he found the roads deeply blocked with 
snow, he caused it to be trampled down by camels until he 
was able to make his way to Hamadhin. Having mounted 
the throne, he proclaimed Da’ud his successor, and gave 
him his daughter Gawhar Khatun to wife. The Caliph 
al-Mustarshid came forth from Baghdad on Mas‘id’s heels, 
marching on Kubistan, ‘Irag, and Khurasan, Mas‘id, to 
whose support Sultan Da’ud and Qaré Sunqur had pledged 
themselves, came up with him at Dinawar. The Caliph, 
deserted by his amirs, who took to flight, fell into Mas‘iid’s 
hands, but was treated by him with consideration, Mas‘tid 
then marched into Adharbayjan, and the Caliph al-Mustarshid 
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was assassinated at Marigha by the Makihida, or Assassins.! 
His son, ar-Rashid, who succeeded to the Caliphate, marched 
forth from Baghdad at the head of a great host to avenge 
his father’s murder, but, on learning that Mas‘id was 
advancing against him, withdrew to Isfahan, where, as also 
in ‘Iraq and Kahistan, famine was severe, so that men were 
in some cases driven by hunger to eat human flesh. Sa‘du’d- 
Dawla, the governor of Isfahan, was at this juncture 
assassinated by the Maldhida. 

On the death of al-Rashid at Isfahan, his uncle al-Muqtafi, 
the brother of al-Mustarshid, was made Caliph by Mas*‘td, 
who then returned to Hamadhan. Bursug, the lord of 
Lishtar, conspired with other amirs against Mas‘id, who, 
however, made a rapid night-march from Hamadhan, reached 
their camp at the time of the midday siesta, when they 
were all asleep, and established himself in their midst, His 
presence overawed the rebels, who came in one by one and 
made their submission to him, and received pardon (f. 964), 

In the following winter Mas‘id returned to Baghdad 
aud made Muhammad Khizana-ddr (or al-HAdzin, ‘the 
Treasurer’) wazir. This was a man of violent temper, and 
arrogant towards the amira, who wrote complaints of his 
conduct to the Atabek Qar4 Sungur. The Atdbek therefore 
hastened from Adharbayjan with Seljaq Shah, passed by the 
A‘lam district of Hamadhén, and alighted at a place called 
Murghzir-i-Sag (25. )\j2-*), whence he sent word to the 
Sultan (who had ordered him to proceed to P&rs to instal 
his brother Seljiq Shih as governor of that province), 
saying, “I will not fulfil this mission till my lord the King 
sends me the head and the right hand of Muhammad af- 
Kidzin.” This demand, which was supported by the other 
amirs, the Sultan was unable to resist, and the head and 
hand of the unfortunate minister were accordingly cut off and 
sent to Qaré Sungur. 








' This happened on Thursday, the 18th of Dhn'l-(Qa‘da, aca. 529 (= Ang. 30, 
4.0. 1135), according to Bundie (p. 178), who adds that this assassination wag 
instigated by Sinjar, Coinpare Anendote viii of the Chahdr Magdla (pp. 37-8) 
of the separate reprint of my translation. 
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Then Qara Sunqur set out for Pars, defeated Mankubars, 
enthroned Seljug Shah, and made ‘Izzu'l-Mulk, who was 
his fad-kiudd or steward, warir. As soon as he with- 
drew, however, Mankdbars returned, defeated and captured 
Seljiq Shah, and imprisoned him in ‘the White Castle’ 
(Sou: dels), where he died. Qari Sunqur, after being 
received with honour at Hamadhdn, went to Adharbayjan, 
where he too was overtaken by death. 

Tt was after the death of Qari Sungur that Jawali 
(_J\=) the jéndar became powerful. Sultén Mas‘id went 
from Hamadhan to Ray because Sinjar was angered against 
‘Abbas (the governor of Ray: see Bunddri, pp, 191 et seqq.), 
and wished to punish him. But when (f 97°) Sultan 
Mas‘id reached Ray, ‘Abbas propitiated him with rich and 
costly presents, so that the Sultan left him unmolested and 
returned to Hamadhan and Isfahan. ‘Abdu'r- Rahman 
the Chamberlain and the other amirs persuaded the Sultan 
to seize ‘Izzu'l-Mulk and send him to Hamadhin, where he 
died. Then ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdn summoned Biz4ba (4\}~) and 
‘Abbas, with whom he was conspiring against the Sultan; 
and Hizdba arrived at Istahan bringing with him Malik 
Muhammad and Maliksh4h (the sons of Mahmiid and 
nephews of Sultén Mas‘id). The Sultdén, having no army 
with him, sent for [Mduguz (5 als!), the most loyal and 
obedient of his servants, to join him from Adharbayjan, 
while he himseli set out for Baghdad ; but he had only gone 
three stages, as far as Kirmanshihdn, when Bazdba reached 
Hamadhén. Being jomed at Kirmanshahin by Viduguz 
and other emwirs at the head of a large army, Sultén Mas'‘id 
pushed on to Hulwan, where it was snowing in such wise as 
it seldom snows even in the coldest countries. He remained 
for four months at Baghdad, and then proceeded to Xdhar- 
bayjan by way of the Pass of Qarabuli (_L13 do 9), 
entrusting the princes Molik Arslin and Malikshdh b. 
Seljiig, who were in attendance on him, to Amir Mas‘tid, 
the governor (siahna) of Baghdad, for safe custody in tha 


Castle of Takrit. On his arrival at Marizha he was waited 
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on by Jdwali and the amirs of Adharbayjan, who accom- 
panied him to Miyana (f. 97%), These amirs conspired 
against the King’s favourite, Khass-beg Beg Arslan b, 
Balankari, but a wonderful exhibition of skill in horseman- 
ship on his part turned Jiwali from hisdesign. Thence they 
proceeded to Zanjan. 

‘Abbas, accompanied by Malik Sulayman, marched with 
a large army from A‘lam (near Hamadhan) to Anbat (4)), 
where he effected a junction with Buzaba, with whom were 
Malik Mr eV Siehaabent and Malik Shah, the eons of the late 
Sultan Mahmid, The army of Sultan Mas‘id were alarmed 
at the sight of this formidable host, but he himself, patind 
his trast in God, “accounted them as nobody” ((S |y,Laul 
e452). While the battle was imminent, Malik Sulayman 
withdrew towards Ray, and was followed by ‘Abbas. These 
desertions alarmed Buzdéba (f. 98°), who accordingly, on 
the following day, retired towards Isfahan with Malik 
Muhammad and Malikshth. He was pursued by Amir 
Jiwali, but succeeded in effecting his escape. Sultdén Mas‘id 
marched from Anbat to Ray, where he encamped at the 
place called “ Rustam’s Stable” (AtMur-i-Rustam). ‘Abbés 
fled to Ardahan (,,22;!), while Malik Sulaymdn came to 
meet the King and do obeisance to him, after which be 
accompanied him ta Ray. Now the Chamberlain ‘Abdu'r- 
Rahman and the other amirs were continually saying to 
the Sultan, “This Malik [Sulaymén] is thy brother, and the 
King's brother is ever the King’s enemy”; until at length 
they persuaded him to'confine Sulayman to his own upart- 
ments. ‘Abbés came from Ardahan, whither he had fled, 
to pay homage to the King. 

Jawali, on his return from the pursuit of Biziba, was 
promised the guardianship (_{') of Malikshah, the King’s 
son by ‘Arab Khatiin, whom they accordingly brought from 
the Castle of we (Pj, Farragin: a little lower it is 
written .-==+), whither Malik Sulaym4n was now sent. 
The King and his nobles then returned to Hamadhin, while 
diwali departed into Adharbayjan, but when he reached 
Zanjan (3) he desired to be bled, after which he would 
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shoot an arrow, and the strain of this effort burst open the 
vein so that he died of hmmorrhage (f. 98°). After his 
death the King conferred the guardianship of his son, 
thus rendered vacant, on the Amir ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, together 
with the governments of Ganja and Arran. ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, 
however, despatched his ward the Prince (Malikshah) 
with some of his nobles to Arran, ond himself remained at 
Court, where he was continually saying to Sultan Mas‘id, 
“Bizéba is a deserving servant, and must not be allowed to 
contract a distaste for your service: suffer me, then, to go 
and bring him to you.” At length he received permission, 
and set out for Pars to bring back Biziba, while Sultén 
Mas‘id came to Hamadhin and thence to Jarbédhagin, 
where he received the homage of Biziba and ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, 
who remained drinking and feasting with him for two or 
three days. After this Buiziba and Malik[shah] came to 
Hamadhan by way of Kabila (40'S), while the King travelled 
thither by another route, and on his arrival gave his daughter 
Gawhar Khitan, who had been married to Malik Da’id, in 
marriage to [his nephew] Malik Muhammad, whom he 
nominated his successor to the crown. With the acquiescence 
of his chamberlain ‘Abdu'r-Rahmin he then made Bizaha his 
chamberlain and the guardian («afdbek) of Malik Muhammad, 
and conferred on him « robe of honour, Bizdba made 
‘Abbas deputy-chamberlain, that he might remain at Court, 
and made Taju’d-Din of Pars wazir. The latter set out for 
Pairs with Malik Muhammad, and ‘Abdu'r-Rahman departed 
to Ganja and Arran, taking with him Shamsu'd-Din Atéhek 
Ilduguz, Khiss-beg, and Bahi'n'd- Din Qaysar, whom, 
because he mistrusted them, he was unwilling to leaye 
behind him at Court (f 99°); while the Sultin, attended 
by ‘Abbés and Taju'd-Din, went to Baghdad. 

Now the three amérs who had accompanied ‘Abdu'r-Rahman 
had heard the King say, “When we get the opportunity, 
we will not leave alive the enemies of the kingdom,” and 
they were well aware of the echemes harboured by ‘Abdn’r- 
Rahmaén and Buzdba, 50, when they were a little beyond 
Ganja, they slew the former, and Khass-beg assumed the 
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lianship of the Prince. When the news of this murder 
reached Baghdad, the Sultan dismissed Fakhru’d-Din, the 
son of ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, from his post of governor (siafna) 
of that city, but did not otherwise harm him, ‘Abbas, with 
the connivance of the Caliph al-Mugtadi, had formed a design 
to seize the King when he should come to public prayer on 
the occasion of the ‘Jd or Festival; but on that day, as it 
chanced, the rom was so heavy that it was impossible to 
go out of doors, and thus did God protect and preserve 
Sultan Mas'id from their schemes. A week Ister, when 
‘Abbas was preparing for flight, he was arrested, brought to 
the palace and beheaded, and his body cast over the garden 
walls on to the shore of the Tigris; and this happened just 
one month after the violent death of his fellow-conspirator, 
‘Abdu’r-Rahmin. The King then dismissed Taju'd-Din and 
sent him to Pars with a message to Buzaba, saying, “ You 
see what hath befallen your confederates: if you would like 
to join them, Bismi' Mah” 

Then the King made Mu’ayyidu'd-Din Tughré'i prime 
minister. This was an accomplished as well as a virtuous 
man, and one day of audience he recited before the King 
a fine Arabic gasida of 80 couplets (20 given here) which 
he had composed, beginning :— 


is 
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“In those days,” says the author (i. 100"), “ ministers com- 
posed such verses as they cannot now even read or recite 
correctly ; and he adds :— 
Shee i oF 9 
When Tiju’d-Din reached Pars and communicated the 
news to Hizd4ba, the latter collected on army and brought 


Malik Muhammad and Malikshah to Isfahin, where the 
governor Ghalabak (isle, Bundari, pp. 193, 202) waited 


eT 











upon him. Buzdba then proclaimed Malik Muhammad king, 
caused the five blasts of trumpets to be sounded in his 
honour (0 Ws <2). Sultan Mas‘id, on learning this, 
hastened to Hamadhén from Baghdad with the small army 
which he had at hand, and thence sent messages to Khass-beg 
bidding him hasten to his support with reinforcements from 
Arran, and to the Atébek Tiduguz and the Amir Shirgir 
(brother of Arslin Aba) to assemble the army of Adharbayjin. 
Fortunately for the King, Bizdba loitered on his march from 
Isfahin, and when he reached Gurdb the armies of Arran 
and Adharbayjain had already arrived at Hamadhan, and, by 
the King’s directions, were encamped in the Maydan-i-Dih-i- 
Piyéz (jly 42 lon0), whence next day they marched to 
Marghzér-i-Qaratagin, where Biizdba came to meet them at 
the village of Kihran. A fierce fight ensued, which ended 
in the defeat of Bizdba and his capture at the hands of 
a black named Rustam, formerly one of his servants, but at 
this time in the service of Hasan the jdnddr (2.101%). The 
King gave his sword into the hands of Khass-beg, who 
hewed Bizdba in twain; and his head was sent to Baghdad 
and there set up over the palace of the Caliph al-Mugtafi. 
Malik Muhammad and Malikshéh returned to Pars and the 
King to Hamadhin, to the KiwAk-i-kuhan or “Ola Summer- 
house.” This happened in a.m, 54] (=A.n. 1146-7), 

The King spent that winter at Sawa, whence he went 
to Adharbayjan, and so returned, towards the end of the 
summer, to Hamadhén. In tho year a.n. 543, in the month 
of Sha'ban (= December, a.p. 1148), when winter was at 
hand, he set out for Baghdad, but first, against the advice 
of Khas3-beg, waited on his uncle (Sinjar) at Ray, where 
the two rulers remained eighteen days ere they separated, 
the one to Baghdad, the other to Khurdsdn.! In Safar, 
aH, 544 (= June-July, a.p. 1149), Sultén Mustid returned 
from Baghdad to Hamadhin.—Malik Muhammad b. Mahmid, 


' From this point onwards my abstract of tho MS. (on which this article 
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the King’s nephew, and his wife Gawhar Khatin, the King’s 
daughter.—Marigha (f. 102*) is besieged and taken, and 
the walls rased to the ground, in a.. 445 (= ap. 1150-1),— 
Quarrel between Khiss-beg and the Atdbek Sultan Aba.— 
In Jumada I], a.u. 547 (= September, ap. 1152), Sultan 
Mas‘tid sickened, and Bu'l-Barakét, the physician, was 
summoned from Baghdad to consult with the King’s other 
medical advisers; but to no purpose, for a week later, on 
the eve of Rajab 1 of the same year (=Oct. 14, a.v. 1152), 
he died, and the same night his body was conveyed to 
Hamadhan and there buried in the Wodrasa, or College, of 
Sarbarzih (? 5; #0 dsda: ef, Bunddri, p. 227, ll. 15-16). 
An elegy on his death (marthiya), in the form of a faryji'- 
band of 35 coupleta, by Sayyid-i-Ashraf, is here inserted 
(f. 103°). It begins :— 
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11. Malikehah b. Mahmid b. Muhammad (4. 103*-106?), 


His full name and title was as-Sultan Mughithu'd-Dunyd 
wa'd-Din Malikahah 6. Mahmind 6. Muhemmad Yaminu 
Amiri'/-Miminin. He was fond of wine and devoted to the 


chase. His émegi‘, or motto, was Ub citenl. His prime 


minister was Shamsu’d-Din Abii’n-Najib. His chamberlain 
was Khadss-beg. He lived 32 years and 2 months, and 
reigned four months after the death of [his unele] Sultan 
Mas‘iid, and once previously to that event for sixteen 
days at Isfahdn (see pp. 867-8 supra). He succeeded to the 
throne in Rajab, a.n. 547 (=October, a.p. 1152), on the 
death of Mas‘id, his uncle; and was deposed in Shawwal 
of the same year (= January, 4-p. 1154). His deposition 
was brought about by his dissolute habits and fondness for 
low company, especially by his infatuation for a woman 
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named Jamal. Here is cited (f, 105) a gasida of 36 couplets 
composed in his praise by Sayyid-i-Ashraf. 

Khass-beg was the prime mover in the King’s deposition, 
for, being suspicious of his master’s intentions, * he break- 
fasted off him ere he could sup” :— 


“= ole 4) SO yy ale | ast 5) ecm) Sol 


So he agreed with Hasan the jdnddr that the King should 
be invited by the latter to his house, where, on his arrival, 
he was detained with the woman Jamal and three or four 
attendants, while messengers were despatched to fetch his 
brother Muhammad from Khuzistan. On his arrival this 
Prince was crowned in the summer-house (<S+,5) of 
Hamadhan, where the deposed ruler was kept a prisoner 
for fifteen days, when he succeeded in letting himself 
down over the walls by means of a rope and effecting 
his escape to Khuzistén,' where he remained during his 
brother's reign, supplied with money and news by his sister 
Gawhar-nasab. He made an attempt to recover the crown 
from hia brother, but his troops were defeated and dispersed 
by the Atabek Ayaéz. Later, when his brother Muhammad 
died and his uncle Suleyman Shah was crowned at Hamadhan, 
he hurried to Isfahan and proclaimed himself king, but died 
fifteen days later without having effected anything. 


12. Muhammad 6. Makmid 6. Muhammad (if. LO7*-1118), 


His fall name and title was as-Suiédn Ghiydthu'd-Dunya 
wa'd-Din Aba Shuja' Muhammad 6, Mahmid b. Muhammad 6, 
Malikehah Qasinu Amiri’l-Mioninin. His ministers wore 
Jalalu'd-Din Abu'l-Fadl and Shamsu’d-Din Abu'n- Najib. His 
chamberlains were I'lfaqshat b. Quymaz (jles ot Chi!) 
and Nasiru'd-Din Atébek Ayéz, He lived 32 years, reigned 
7, and ascended the throne in a.u. 548 (—a.p. 1153), He 


appointed his brother Maliksh&h, the deposed king, governor 


Ct. Bundiri, pp. 225-0, 
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of Hamadhan, and the chamberlain Jaméln’d-Din [lfaqshat 
was sent, with the approval of Khass-beg, to summon him 
thither from Khizistan. 

In Muharram, avn. 548 (=April, a.p. 1153), Tnénj, 
Khass-beg, and other nobles who had risen to power in 
the reign of Sultan Mas‘id (.,\WUepeu), were assembled 
at Murghzir-i-Qardtagin, together with Zangi the jandar, 
Shimla,' and Sarim Muhammad b. Yunus (f, 108°), when 
suddenly the King caused the heads of Zangi and Khass-beg 
to be cut off and cast amongst the crowd, after which their 
possessions were confiscated— 


o55bis Tuy 2S dy ES, thie, pila eT; 
. oy a aS Sole wis. 

At the time of Sultan Maas‘id’s death and Malikshah'sa 
accession, Sulayman Shih, Mas‘id’s brother, had been seized 
and imprisoned in the Castle of Farrazin, where he remained 
a captive for seven years (i. 108") in the custody of its 
warden (,Jig;5), Aminu’d-Din, Assisted by sundry nobles 
and amérs he escapes from captivity, and for some while 
contends with success against his nephew Sultan Muhammad. 
The amirs mentioned include (ff. 108-109) the Atdbek 
Viduguz, the Atabek Arslin Aba, Alp-ghish (_s!!), nick- 
named “ Kiim-kher,” Fakhru’d-Din Zangi, Mudhaffaru’d- 
Din Alp Arghin, the son of Yarangush the Falconer 
()3)| (A5,), Ehwdrazmshéh Yisuf, Hasan the jdndér, 
Rashid the jama-ddr, and Yaminu'd-Din the Amir-i- bar 
(master of the ceremonies). Sulayman makes Fakhro'’d-Din 
of Kashan (cf. Bunddri, p. 232) his prime minister, and 
Khwarazmshah (f. 109°) his chamberlain. —Shamsu'd-Din 
Abu'n-Najib, formerly the prime minister of Sult4n Mas‘id. 
—Defeat and flight of Sulayman Shah, and suecess of Sultan 
Muhammad.— Jamalu'd-Din [T1-]faqshat. — Jalélu'd-Din 
[Abu'l-Fad]] is replaced as prime minister by Shamsu’d-Din 
Abu'n-Najib—In a.n. 550 (=a.n, 1155-6) Sulayman Shah 


' Cf. Bunddri, p, 230, and n. | ad eale, 
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somes to Isfahan, but ia refused admission by the governor 
Rashid. —He then seeks aid from the Caliph at Mugtafi 
(whence he is nicknamed “al-Maliku’l-mustajir”), who 
eventually equips him for the fray.— Ag Sungur Pirazkihi 
and I'nanj.—A battle is fought on the river Araxes between 
Sultan Muhammad and Sulayman Shah, wherein the latter 
i8 defeated and fulls back on Mawsil (£. 110*°)—In Dhu'l- 
Hijja, a.m. 554 (= Dec., a-v. 1159—Jan. 1160), the Khatin-i- 
Kirmani is brought to Hamadhan as Sultan Muhammad's 
bride, but, though the city was decorated and illuminated 
(.2¢! <<) for her arrival, he was too ill to approach her, 
and died in the same month. 

In the panegyric on Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, which, as 
usual, concludes this chapter, is inserted a gasida of twenty- 
seven couplets by the author, beginning :— 
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13, Sulayman Shah 6, Muhammad (8. 112-114"). 


Hia full name and title was as-Suitan Mu‘izzw’d-Dunyd 
we'd-Din Aby'l-Harith Sulayman b. Muhammad b, Matikahah 
Qasimu Amtri'/-Miminin. He was born in Rajab, a.n. 611 
(= November, a.p. 1117), lived 45 years, and reigned 
a litthe over six months. His minister was Shihabu’d-Din 
Thiqa, and his chamberlain Mudhaffaru’d-Din Alp Arghiin.— 
Nasiru’d-Din Agish, ‘Izzu'd-Din Sitmdz, and the Atéhek 
Ayéz.—On the 12th of Rabit I, ace. 555 (=March 22nd, 
A.D. 1160), Sulayman Shih reached Hamadhan (f. 113°), and 
a gayida (13 couplets given) was recited in hia praise by 
Sayyid-i-Ashraf—The Atabek Tiduguz Was propitiated by 
his name being read in the kAutha and inserted on the coina. 
—Sulayman Shéh takes to solitary drinking (cf. Bundérs 
p- 232) and unsocial habits :-— ‘ 


"ijl toed 2 5 as Vi Nay NIT, pats ES Uy gor 





In Ramadan, a.u. 555 (—September, a.v. 1160), he was 
deposed and cast into prison, where he died on the 12th of 
Rabi‘ IT, 4.x. 556 (= April 10th, a.p. 1161), the government 
having been usurped by Arslan and V'duguz. 





14. Aralin b. Tughril b, Muhammad (4. 115*-130). 


His full name and title was as-Sultdn Ruknw’d-Dunya 
wa'd-Din Arsiin 6. Tughril b. Muhammad Qasimu Amiri’ /- 
Miminin. He lived 43 years, and reigned 15 years and 
7 months. His fawgi‘, or motto, was wy 322 ol, 
His ministers were Shih4bu'd-Din b. Thigatu'd-Din ‘Abdu’l- 
‘Aziz, Fakhru'’d-Din b. Mu‘inu'd-Din, and Jalalu’d-Din b. 
Qiwimu'd-Din. His chamberlains were Mudhaffaru'd-Din 
the Faleoner (bdz-dér), the Atabek Aydz, and Nusratu’d-Din 
Atabek Pahlawan. P 

Arslan was only one year old when his father 'Tughril 
died, and was educated with his cousin Malikshéh b. Seljaq 
Shih b. Muhammad. In a.m. 540 (=4.v. 1145-6) he was 
confined by [his uncle] Sultan Mas‘id im the Castle of 
Takrit, under the custody of the Amir-i-H4jj Mas‘id Bilal, 
the governor (td/i) of Baghdad. On the death of Mas‘id 
another of his nephews, also called Malikshéh [b. Mahmud], 
succeeded to the throne and reigned for four months, when 
he in turn was succeeded by his brother Sultan Muhammad 
b. Mahmud, the nephew, son-in-law, and chosen successor of 
Sultan Mas‘id (Shawwal, aw. 547 — January, a.p. 1153).— 
Husimu’d-Din Alp-ghish as-Silahi (£ 116*) fights against the 
Caliph and dies. —Sunqur of Hamadhan comes to the Atabek 
Tiduguz—Sultén Muhammad dies, and is succeeded by 
Sulaymén Shih (f. 116"). —Khbwaja Shihabu’d-Din Thiga.— 
aH. 545-6 (= a.p. 1150-1).— Amir ‘Izzu'd-Din Sitmaz.— 
Flight of Tnanj to Gurgdn (f. 117*).—Deseriptive maiinawi 
poem, containing this misrd‘ — 


ee) ch ee chee ; 


"] 
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The Assassins or Milihida (f. 117%) seized and fortified 
several strong positions near Qazwin, whence they were, 
however, dislodged by the Musalmans (who ceased their 
internecine quarrels to combine against the common foe) in 
four months. Thereafter the Musalmins kept a constant 
watch on these regions, and also laid siege to the Castle of 
Jahdin-Kushaéy, which had been built (by the Assassins) in 
the time of Sultan Mas‘id. This siege was, however, raised, 
owing to quarrels between the amirs in command of the 
besieging army; and the Assassins obtained possession of 
all the artillery and siege-engines abandoned before their 
stronghold. 

On Sha‘bén 19, a.w. 560 (=July 1, av. 1165), Zang 
came from Pars to visit the King. On Dhu'l-Qada 21 of 
the same year (= Sept. 29, ano. 1165), the Amir Nasiru’d- 
Din Agish died, and on Sunday, Muharram 14, an. 561 
(= Nov. 20, a.p, 1165), the Amir ‘Izzu’d-Din Sitmaz. 
On Wednesday, Safar 9, a.a. 561 (= Dee, 15, ap. 1165), 
a violent tempest occurred, which overthrew minarets and 
other buildings at Sawa.—The Bagh-i-Sharba (f. 118") in 
Ray.—Fakhru’d-Din of Kashin.—Jahan Pahlawan.—On 
Wednesday the 4th of Jumdda I, aca. 561 (= March 8, 
a.p, 1166), [nanj took refuge with the King of Mazandaran, 
On Wednesday the 11th of the same month the Sultan left 
Ray.—Mudhaffara’d-Din Qizil Arslan. —Tihran (f. 119«).— 
Inanj takes refuge with Khwarazmshih,—a.n. 562 (=a_n, 
1166-7 ).—Excesses of the army of Khwarazm at Abhar and 
Zanjan, whence many children are carried off as slaves, 
and 2,000 camels.—a.u. 563 (=a.p. 1167-8)—S4wa and 
Mazdaqan.—a.n. 564 (=a.p. 1168-9) —Kharragan (f. 120s), 
—a.H. 565 (f. 120°),—a.u. 568-9 (=a.m. 1172—4).—Sicleness 
in the army encamped by the Araxes, from which not one 
man in a hundred escapes—They retire to Nakhjuwan 
(£. 121").—Aq Shahr founded by Abkh&zi.—Death of the 
King’s mother.—Dhahiru'd-Din Balkhii—Death of the 
Amir Fidugaz (f 121).—Safi’u’d-Din Isfahdni appointed 
professor at the madrasa at Hamadhin, JumAda I, a.n. 571 
(= December, a-p. 1174).— Address (khutha) of Siti Fatima, 
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the sister of Amir Sayyid Fakhru’d-Din ‘Alé’u’d-Dawla.— 
The greatness and glory of Sultan Arslan —His poets Maujir 
of Baylagan and Athir of Akhsikat.—Qusida (44 couplets), 
by the former, beginning :— 

TMT aS yee 3% qt Se yl 

B51 298 cpb PE erie Wf er 3,5) stb 

Another gasida (f. 123") of 76 couplets, by the same poet, 
beginning :— 

eS le SS) ey I 
Another (f. 124*) of 49 couplets, by the same, beginning :— 


Another (f. 124°) of 70 couplets, in reply to one by Sayyid-i- 
Ashraf, beginning :-— 
Another (f, 126%) of 41 couplets, in praise of the Atabek 
Pahlawan, beginning :— 
Another (f. 127° i of 51 sulin in praise of Qizil Arslan 
dag, beginning :— 

* djl pame® ile dias? S Jo 
Of Mujir our author seems to entertain a much higher 
opinion than of Athir-i-Akhsikati, of whose gasidas (or rather 
u tarkib-band of T7 couplets and 8 ands or refrains) he cites 
oly one, beginning :— 

‘Si usyy 5| faz) cry] say wt § 5 cs pl CS aS aS usi 
Athir would seem to have charged Mujir with plagiarism, 
for at the end of the last gasida by the latter (f. 129°) our 
author says: “Shame on Athir-i-Akhsikati that against this 
gagida he spoke thus ”’ :— 


sh A slelys pet tole los sly | 


ie 


oot tn 
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lj. Tughril b. Aralan (ff. 131-155). 


His full name and title was as-Sulfdn Ruknu'd-Dunyd 
ad-Din Kahfw'l-Islim wa'l-Musiimin Abi: Talib Lughril 6, 
Arslén Qasimu Amiri'’l-Miminin. His tavwgi' was i saceel 
sa>, KUL). His ministers were J alilu’d-Din, Kamélu'd- 
Din Zanjani, Sadru’d-Din Maréghi, ‘Azizu'd-Din Mustawfi, 
Mu‘inu'd-Din Kashi, and Fakhru'd-Din b,. Safiyyu'd-Din 
Warimini. His chamberlains were ad- fT djthu'l-Khass Amir 
Qaraguz as-Sultini and Malitu’l-Umard Jamalu’d-Din Ayi 
Aba al-A‘dhamu'l-Atabaki. 

The prosperity and success of the first ten years of his 
reign were due to the wise counsels of the Ataébek Muhammad 
b. Tiduguz, whose name is fiven with the following high- 
sounding titles (f. 132) :— 


Bt util y ial med os Ls lec! EGU pies SL, 
eae) dm) Sal! of Meet lee | errand! y pio Sl 
To him it was due that :— 
‘he wo adh wih oly dads OK apt GF ees YL ; 
The Sultan had some skill in verse-making, and many of 
his verses are popular and often cited, for example the 
following :— 
‘Dyes HS 2 BF adel | yo ‘Ses ly eats he aS nS yl 
* Oras dst asl 5h dus = pai phan jes ,,;! 
Also the following, which he composed, wrote out in gold, 
and sent to the Atabek Mudhaffarn'd-Din Qizil Arslén, to 


express his gratitude for a robe conferred upon him by the 
Intter, in a.m. 585 (= a.p. 1189) -— 


i a 
a Fed ile pace swe (ig al ek 
it - 3 
vj—* Fo! ars —— ts Ga 
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ae aS plsah, 20). cen en! l 


ae Fduntnt logs den Pe) aor oo 

‘Iraq (f. 133°) suffers from devastation, massacre, and 
plunder.—Booka stolen from public libraries.—In a.1. 581 
(= 4.p. 1185-6) Sal4hu’d-Din (Saladin) came to Mawsil! to 
ask the Atibek’s permission to wage a war of extermination 
againat the Assassina, and to reduce the castles which they 
held near Qazwin, Bistim, and Damghin—Sharafu’d-Din 
Alp-Arghiin,— Verses by Jamalu’d-Din of Khujand (f. 134°), 
OY ge dy mat Sis 5 fT ESS ye sally Bde yd 
Curses are invoked on “the King of Mézandardn and all 
Rafidis.”—Mention of Russians (Ww) 5 ¢! }')!)—Fakhru’d- 
Din ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla ‘Arabshih (f. 136*).— Najmu'd-Din 
Lajin. — .,¥54i3.—The Sultén composes the following 
quatrain (f. 137") on a vietory which he has won :— 

Np yl je sy Se pile Sy BEEN & a es Stas 
Say ask ora gt Oly eo CMI NESS eas po SS 
| ‘Siréju’d-Din Qutlugh (f. 137%).—‘Ald’u'd-Dawla is bow- 
strung by the King’s orders two stages out of Hamadhin.— 
Tarkit-band of 30 couplets by the author, lamenting his 
death.—The author (f. 140°) speaks of his maternal uncle 
Mahmid b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali ar-Riwandi, who was the 
King's tutor, and whom he calls :-— 


stig! Jl eC ur 

A Qnur’4n, beautifully written in the King’s own hand, is 
given as a present to the King of Mazandar4n.—Verses 
* Tt was in this year that, enemy to Stanley Lane-Poole (MuAamumadan 
epee, p- 75), «ha reduced Mogil and made the various princes of Mesopotamia 


T.a.4.6. [07, a6 
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describing that country are cited from the Sidindma, which 
the author calls “the Book of Kings, which is the King of 
Books” :— 


The author in retirement (f 141").—Fakhru’d-Din Qutlugh 
Qaraquzi attempts to depose the King, and set up his 
first cousin once removed, Sinjar b. Sulayman (f. 142*).— 
Fakhro’d-Din Qutlugh falls into the King's hands and is 
sawn in two (f. 145*)—Khwaja Mu‘in{ u’d-Din] of Kashan, 

We now come to the invasion of Persia by (Tukush) 
Khwarazmshéh in an. 589 (= a.p, 1193), in which year 
(f. 143") he takes Tabarak. — _ -+))\5% aad > gaerlae: 
U-Y=.—Quatrain by a Khwarazmi poet (f, 144*) :-— 

I sth Flee Ae ol 
hs lel gol 
lp yo dane Shed yas rj 

* yh ety eS ee dec jl 
During the absence of the Sultén Majdu’d-Din ‘Alf’y’d- 
Dawla makes merry with one of his mistresses ( ij igtnal 
a singer named Zulaykha (»0 5 \S¥})—The author again 
(f. 144°) makes mention of his uncle.—a-n, 590 (=a.p. 1194), 
the troops of Khwérazm in Mizandardn (f. 145), The 
author observes that the ingratitude of the Khwdérazmshéhe 
towards the Seljags (to whom they originally owed their 
power and rank) dates from the time when Atsiz Khwarazm- 
shéh sent to Sultan Sinjar the well-known quatrain :— 
ots a ee - pty ‘ “4° 
Ct ee a = ~ 

need ORS her Voter las “ayy Toe Ly Ltt ; 


Khwarazmshah at Samndn, 24 Juméda Il, a.m. 590 (= 
June 16, A.D. I194).— The rashnees of Sultan Tughril 
results in his being surrounded and killed by the troops of 





Khwarazm.— The lamentations for his death are 
- amongst his subjects (f. 146*): “Widows weep ery 
over their husbands,” says the author, “as did the world 
over the King.” An elegy on his death follows, ending 
with this rather fine verae :— 


TS Coad ot un rel aa Ny ne ele 


Khwarazmshih now proceeded to overrun, plunder, and — 
devastate the whole kingdom of ‘Irag. On Rajab 4, a. H. a0 
(= June 25, a.p. 1194), he reached and oceupied Hams 

the capital of the fallen dynasty, and gave it to Qaréoes 
Atabaki, Isfahan to Qutlugh Inanj, and Ray to Malik 
Yunus Khan.—In a.n. 591 (=a.n. 1195: f 147") the 
‘Rafidis’ (d21)| ets éaié|,,), under the guidance of ‘Izzu'd- 
Din Nagib, cause some commotion,— «= al dtd es | 
—Qutlugh Tnanj draws a good augury from the text !:— 


* gel lt asl up Gilet shS) al) aoc 
‘od mechan on Ray, encouraging his comrades with the 


| a uses Le ene sya vews ‘so at pee Ue E> eet 


The word 5», ‘post,’ which I had supposed to have come 
into the language later, occurs on f. 148%—Qutlugh I'ninj 
has his throat eut “like a sheep” by his false allies of 
Khwarazm.—His body and head are ransomed from his 
murderers by Fakhro’d-Din Sarwar, and are sent for 
interment to Hamadhén.—Juméda II, a.m. 592 (= May, 
aD. 1196): Ideb soll olec: the Sadr of Khujand: the 
death of Mu'ayyidu’d-Din o blessing to all good Muslims 
(f. 148")—Khwarazmshih besieges Hamadhan and enters 
it on Monday, Sha‘ban 19, aca. 592 (=July 18, a.p, 1196). 
After its surrender, he treats the inhabitants well, and 





! Qur’’n, xxii, 29. 
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inflicts a hundred stripes on the Amir Jamalu’d-Din ‘Ali, 
the nephew of ‘Ali Bar, for violence and looting. The © 
‘Iraqis are forbidden, under pain of death, to wear the 
“Khwarazmi cap. Maujir of Baghdad comes os ambassador 
(i. 150"). The well-known Arabic verses cited in the 
Gudstan of Sa‘di (ed. Platts, p. 38, Book i, Story 28) -— 


thes Bele STU ¢ ass SE Sitesi Latch 


are here quoted, showing that they were composed a rood 
deal earlier than that work. — Khwarazmshah (f. 150°) 
returns to Khwérazm.—a<™ ent yg ol yan. 593 
(=a.n. 1197).—Mayaijaq (s>-\-*) and the stratagem whereby 
he succeeded in killing many of the chiefs of the Assassins 
or Maldfida in Rajab, a.m. 593 (= May—June, a.v. 1197). 
me! yt) pol y BLES y bles all Ty Gl CU 
ee * Shaws a SF ile ee es ngs Lack , Ae 182") 
In Muharram, a.n. 594 (= Nov.—Dec., a.p, 1197), Malik 
Uszbek's wife, the King’s daughter, bore him a son, who waa 
named ‘Tughril—Mayajaq goes to Isfahan, Kashin, and 
Réwand.. The Rafidis (f, 153°) of Kishan (on whom the 
author invokes curses) urge the troops (of Khwdrazm ) to 
commit greater excesses and depredations, The author 
launches out into the following diatribe against these 
* heretics * :— 
Mees stad bo tt al Mol aS) ail lof Salts 
FAS} 9 SN sagt ts Yale jG y silo LLY wilageaee 


MEP By Saal jl yg OS Ste le ete Gl as se ele 
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Spo denS ah S sails ole |) AE ape Nj sig Cagle 2 
sty MySe ddale iN opt yg Abl 223, Gayle dis, Mate ais 
oP eS el Eo 4S Sy od LF aS el, Lee all 


eshigh nsf leo y S81) ple 2 She dy yup exp 
AS til) S08 la yafl Ops iS jhe CS ol iS oy 
oledily cli y clad pty oF bl a bei OS 
tll Gms ol sayt ade 8 yo Glty) ruts Hs 
(xt) ‘ot ee we! os 2] 
tb Ty Ls oF SELL cle oa Syed 
AM aj slr slo pail, Slag Ly lee os, oT 
AS OS Np calm FS lhe, py lal Gas 


Monday, 21st of Rabi‘ IT, a.w. 594 (=March 2, a.n. 1198).— 

oc!.—The Khwdérazmi women clothe themselves in coats 

of mail (f. 153°),'—Thursday, Rajab 19 (? an. 594—May 27, 
AD. 1198): titles (f. 161) conferred on May&jaq by 
Khwirazmshéh, who makes him his viceroy in ‘Irég.— 
Dinawar (f. 155), Lishtar, and the Castle of Ardahan.—The 
Assassins of Qazwin are plundered—Khwarazmshah incites 

them to assassinate his wastr (whose body he afterwards hangs 

head downwards on a gibbet) and some others—T wo months 
later he himself dies. — jeg y yls lee 5 nls 3 Mn 

(f. 156),—Qasida of 31 couplets by the author in praise of 
his patron, Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, beginning :— 





* In the remainder of the MS. there appear to be several dislocations, but the 
lack of catehwords at the foot of each page makes it difficult to arrange the 
pages in order without s more careful scrutiny than the time at my , 
allowed me to make, The following cir ager seems, from my notes, to be 
approximately correct :—Fi. 153, 161, 155, 168 (end of Aisterieal portion) ; 

- 164, 162-165 (on Wine); ff. 157-160 and (f) 154" (on Chess), ‘The romaining 
leaves (f. 166-179) seem to be correctly urraned. 


: Ls 13 eH jt Pe * Lalas Sl ort} as 

é Lu alk ay ~~ asl a use ; Lapa! os} ¢ ee sl 

Here ends the historical portion of the work. The 
remainder of it trenta of the Pastimes of Kings and the 
Accomplishments of Courtiers: and first amongst these of 
Wine and Wine-drinking (+\.2!\ § (J.c3). 


16. On Wine and Wine-drinking. 

On the nature and properties of wine —The Dhakhéra-i- 
Khicdrasmahdhi" cited.—Abu'l-Hasan al-Karkhi and Hasan 
b. Ziyad's opinions (f. 154"),—The following commentaries 
are referred to :— 

Bf pane f shee ot {pill wale © ale Ot 

EB et SEF ee Sst lt S stpemey 
Wine is called munasgaf (—22-%) when the liquor from which 
it was made is reduced to one-half of its original bulk, 
and muthallath (2144) when it is reduced to one-third 
(i. 162). What is and what is not an intoxicant ( we) — 
Praise of the Wasir Shihébu’d-Din Mahmid b. Thigqatu’d- 
Din ‘Abdu'l-“Aziz.— Apology for wine: that which is 
beneficial to the health cannot be wholly bad or unlawful — 
A “ Book of Wine” (15 itkss | in 50 chapters (f. 163).— 
Story of the stork and the snake at the court of Kay Qubédh. 
— Effects of wine tested on criminals,—A Ais Sarin 9 ya) 


; Lr) agi! poke ed a ; a} ayy ee sent 1 aa 
‘ ~ fe = s 
FD peyyiaee 59y Et 809 ON) * eS als SG dt o9 i; 


Advantages of wine.—Ancient Greek sages cited.—Receipta 
for manufacturing various lawful wines (f, 165). | 
ag A swell + known 


4 H medical encyclopedia compiled by Zaynn'd 
him 4] al-Turtini (4. a" ’ aby eaynn'd= Din Abd 
Din Kiwhercthaiy) iit (t 4.2, 631 =a., 1136-7) for his patron Quebu'd- 
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L7. On Chess and the different forms of the game. 
History of the introduction of Chess from India into Persia, 


where one new variety (Wl) of the game was invented ; 
and thence into the Byzantine Empire (#2), where two 
more varieties were evolved, making four in all. These 
four games are described with illustrations which sufficiently 
explain the arrangement of the pieces. 


(a) The original Indian game. 


This appears to be identical with the game now played in 
Europe with 32 pieces on a square board containing 8x8 = 
64 squares. The pieces bear their usual Persian names : 
the 16 pawns (su, piydda) in the advanced line on each 
side; and in the hinder line on each side, from without 
inwards, the two castles (¢), rukA); the two knights or 
‘horses’ (\“?, faras, or ——~!, aap); the two bishops 
or ‘elephants’ (J, fil, or Us, pil); and in the middle 
the king (#4, sidh) and the queen or ‘minister’ (...)5, 
Jarazin). 


(b) The Persian variety, invented by Buzurjmihr. 
In this game the board is no longer square; it still 
contains 64 squares, but they are arranged in 4 rows of 
16 each, as follows :— 
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(c) Zhe first Byzantine variation. 


Here the board is circular, consisting of 5 concentric 
circles, of which the innermost is called ‘the Citadel’ 
(.~a=>, isn), intersected between the circumferences of the 
innermost and the outermost circles by 16 radiating lines. 
Tt thus contains, besides the central ‘Citadel,’ 4 x 16 = 64 
compartments or ‘squares,’ on which the pieces are thus 





(d) The second Byzantine variation. 


This game is played with 40 picces (the additional 8 
consisting of 4 extra pawns and 4 new pieces called ‘ lions,” 
a!, asad) on a board of 12 x 12 = 144 squares, of which 
the outer rows are vacant at the beginning of the game, 
while the four corner squares are ‘ citadels’ (er OF pence 
hisn or hagtn). 
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The ancient game of Chess (f. 160) was originally invented 

in India by a wise man named ,ssog! ol .p 22 (Sisha, 
or as. son of Bahir, the Indian), The Caliph al-Ma’min 
( ninth century of our era) preferred draughts to chess, because 
in the former game he could, if vanquished, blame the dice 
and not himself; but the Sasinian king Khusraw Parwiz 
(sixth and seventh centuries of our era) would only play 
chess,— Arabic verses on chess by [bnu’r-Rumi (4.p, 856-896), 





L = ‘Lion’ (asm). — =* Citadel’ (hips). 


At this point, as I think, should be placed a passage 
occurring on f, 154", wherein the author, after eulogizing 
his patron, Abu'l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, exhorts him to play 
chess, but not for stakes, “so that his prayers may not be 
nullified * by his indulgence in games which involve the use 
of the unlawful dice-box, like draughts :— 


SL? 8 ot) AF i cle she 
ibe ce apes? # dyh Heres a= 
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18. On Racing, Hunting, and Archery. 

Archery and riding are laudable, because useful, sports : 
but aimless sports are to be condemned. Wagers and bets, 
though generally objectionable, are allowable in certain 
ases (f. 166), which are diseussed. The chase is next 
discussed (f. 167) in a separate section, and under what 
circumstances game slain therein may lawfully be eaten 
(ff, 167-8), as, for example, when the hound is loosed or 
urged on by a Magian (x), This section concludes with 
a gasida of 67 couplets by the author, beginning :— 


Vane 5,5 Luk 36 tye 


19. On Writing, Calligraphy, ete, (. 169°-172°). 


The rugim-i-istifa, or accountant's cyphers.-—The abjad 
notation, and its employment to represent numbers as words, 
or words as numbers (e.g. das may be expressed by the 
numbers =‘ 2. A‘ -),—The abbreviated system employed 
by the accountants of ‘Iraq and Khurisin.—The letters 
seriatim from \ to §, with a memoria fechnica in verse for 
each, and instructions (with illustrations) for writing each. 

Six minor sections follow, thus entitled :— 


CE 178") Slee waged 5 yo Ss 

*(£.173") by cd y oli otto st jo © fai 
(£178?) Jae las sto lS jo! a 

"(£. 174") ogee ys CIE Sete es wpe ya © has 
cf. 174°) will, lis ile, wl atl 8 é a 
Nel 5 bl $5 ‘Fs 


Conclusion (ff, 175-1794), 





The author renounces the intention expressed in the 
Preface of introducing at the end of his book a selection 








5 Fie poems oe) an and instead an 
--gasida composed by hi Sosa =Assoun of 8 dresin.-=Dinlet 


: aie 
rae be Iai ey. de * ble Huy Aaaat gh OS ope 
Another qasida of 4 29 couplets (ff. 178°-179"), Here follows 

the colophon, giving Ramadi, A.H. 635 (=April-May, 

am. 1238), as the date of transcription of sai! MS. The 
scribe’s name is illegible except the words = ep se 


‘Abdu'llah . . ,” from which at least it 1s Louie that. 
the MS. is not an autograph. 
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Aer. XXVIIL—Tie Author of the Life of Shah Ismail 
Safari. By H. Beventper. 


Srvce writing the letter on this subject which appears in the 
January number of the J.R.A.S. I have examined the British 
Museum MS. Or. 3,248 more carefully, and have obtained 
a clue to its authorship. Dr. Riew and Professor Denison 
Ross considered the work to be anonymous, and regarded the 
name at the end—Muhammad ‘Ali, son of Nura—as being 
probably that of the owner or copyist. I am inclined fo 
think that it 1s the name of the author, and that the work 
is more recent and less valuable than has hitherto been 
supposed. No doubt the writer has used some old records, 
and it would appear from a marginal note that a manuscript 
ealled the Qissa Safavi, and which seems to have been lost, 
was the basis of the work. It is also likely that he used the 
Tarikh Shahi of Abdullah Marwarid, but I think that 
Or. 5,248 cannot have been put together earlier than the first 
half of the seventeenth century. We know from Mr. Denison 
Ross's paper in the J.R.A.S8, for April, 1896, that the work 
must have been composed, in whole or in part, after 946 a.n. 
(or 1539), as it records the death of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 
which occurred in that year during the flight after Humayiin’s 
defeat at Causa by Sher Shah. But there are two marginal 
notes in the manuscript which have hitherto escaped notice, 
and which show, I think, that the work must have been 
written at a still later period, and also that the author did 
not expect or intend that he should remain anonymous. 
These notes are not perfectly intelligible, for the margins 
have been clipped in binding (before the MS. came into 
the Museum), and consequently some important words are 
missing, but their general purport can be understood, 
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The first note occurs on the margin of p. 820 and refera 
to an embassy undertaken by Qambar ‘Ali, the /a/a or 
guardian of Shah Isma‘il, to Sultan Murad at his Court in 
Shiraz. Sultan Murad was the cousin of Elwand Shah, with 
whom Ismia‘il was at war, and he was the grandson of Uzan 
Hasan, the king of the White Sheep. As Isma‘il’s mother 
was a daughter of Uzan Hasan (her mother Martha is said 
to have been a Christian and was the daughter of the King 
of Trebizond), Murad and Isma‘il were also related. Isma‘il 
wrote a letter to Murad warning him against joining Elwand 
Shah, and Qambar ‘Ali, who was an old servant of the 
Safavi family and seventy years of age, volunteered to 
eonvey the letter and also to expostulate with Sultan Murad. 
His embassy and his discussion with Murad are related at 
some length in the manuscript, and then we have the 
tharginal note, of which the translation is as follows :— 


“Let it not be concealed that the contents of the letter which 
the Aga conveyed and his discussion with Sultan (fault, but no 
doubt Murid should be rend) are by this humble individual, and 
are not m the Qissa Saf(nvi?). The contents of the letter 
are taken from the loose (or perhaps unauthentic, the Persian 
being dzin naskia ni marba¢) which (fault') had brought, As 
by the desire of Khusri Aqi, captain of the bodyguard of Kh. 
(Yazbisht Ghuliman Kh.), who was the originator of the com- 
pleted (?) book-(Sarkar-i-talif rabat hitabra), several things were 
inserted in consideration of that book,’ so this humble individual 
has in some places entered thom in this work. Consequently 
readers will understand the couse of the divergences from the 
noble book (qu. the Qisea Safavi).” 


The story of the embassy is carried on to 83°, and there 
we have the following brief note: “ This passage too is by 
the humble individual.” Apparently these words refer to 
the part of the narrative which describes Qambar ‘Ali’s return 
from Sultan Murid’s court. There is here a remarkable 
difference between Or. 3,248, and the manuscript life of Shih 


orate Kh remains, and perhaps it is the first letter of the name 
| ih. 
* The lowe or unauthentic book ? 
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Isma‘il in the India Office. The passage in the latter which 
describes the embassy of Qambar ‘Ali is at pp. 43°45», and 
it has many points of similarity with the account in Or. 3,248, 

But at p. 45% it is stated that Qambar ‘Ali was put to death 
by Murad for his boldness of speech, whereas Or. 3,248 
describes him as returning and giving Isma‘il an account of 
his treatment. See also p. 52¢ of the India Office MS., where 
Isma‘il tells his aunt Khadija Begam, who was a daughter of 
Uzan Hasan, and consequently also an aunt of Murad, that 
he had sworn to put Murad to death as a punishment for his 
having killed Qambar ‘Ali. 

- The next marginal note is at p. 228>, and refers to the 
description in the text of Shah Isma‘il’s battle with Abil 
Khair Khan, son of Qasim Khan, the ruler of Dasht 
Qipeaq. The text gives a detailed account of the engage- 
ment, and describes how Isma‘il slew Abil Khair in single 
combat by cleaving him to the waist. P. 252° also gives 
a picture of this, in which we see Abiil Khair holding his 
shield in front of his face, and Isma‘il’s sword cutting 
through shield, head, and waist. 

The translation of the note is as follows :— 

‘Let it not be concealed that the story of Abil Khair Khin 
of Qipciq, who had died in the year (fault, but presumably Awash?) 
873, and the description of his having been (fault, qu. killed) by 
Hazrat Sbih (ic. H.M. Isma‘il Shih), and (this account) of one 
who had been dead two and forty years has not been found in 
any chronicle which this humble individual has seen. It has 
bean written at the desire of his master’ (agdyin) and grandfather, 
the noble Nawab Agai Muhammad Razi Beg (unintelligible, 
qu. may God cast his shadow over him?). The account is without 
foundation (or perhaps is not in the original work). Accordingly 
he begs that the masters of learning and knowledge will not 
suspect this humble one of being a liar. God knows what the 
real truth is.” 


This note shows that it is the author and not the copyist 
who is writing, and also that he intended or expected to be 


' Perhaps it should be ‘the Aqayin," meaning his relatives or friends of that 
name amd of his «randfuther. iaayan’ ‘appears to be the title of a family or clan. 
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known as the author. Else why should he, if he was 
anonymous, be anxious to free himself from responsibility P 
I therefore think that the name Muhammad ‘Ali, son of 
Nora, at the end of the manuscript is that of the author. 
It appears also that whether the writer of the note is right 
or wrong in doubting the story, he has expressed himself 
rather carelessly, for he has confounded Abiil Khair, the 
grandfather of Shaibani and the son of Daulat Shaikh 
Oghlan (Howorth, part ii, p, 686), with the Abul Khair 
of the text, who is thera described as the son of Qasim Khan. 
Abul Khair, the grandfather of Shaibini, died in 874 (1469), 
and so I suppose is the person referred to in the note, 
though the addition of 42 years will not produce the 
apparent date of Isma‘il's battle. The battle is represented 
as occurring after Shaibani’s death in 916 and after the 
death of Najm Sani, and so cannot have occurred before 918. 
Possibly the 3 of 873 of the note should be read as 9, there 
being no dots, which would give 921 as the date, but then 
this would make the date of the death of Shaibini’s grand- 
father to be incorrect. In the text I think there is nothing 
to show the exact year in which the battle is alleged to have 
occurred. The story of Isma‘il’s killing Abiil Khair is also 
told, and with still greater detail, in the India Office 
Manuscript. It also gives a picturesque account of the visit 
of the Uzbeg Chief Jani Beg Sultan to Qasim Khan in 
order to induce him to assist the Uzbegs against Isma‘il, 
We are told (p. 231%) that Qasim Khan was then holding 
his court in Ilig (?),! and that when he received Jani Beg he 
was seated on the golden throne of Cingiz Khan. He was 
then an old man, and was remarkable for having three long 
hairs hanging down from his chin, two descending to hig 
shoulders, while the third and middle one reached to his 
navel. This, we are told, proved him to be a lineal? 
descendant of Cingiz Khan, and secured to him the reverence 
of every man in the Qipeag Steppe. His son Abil ait 





' Perhaps it only means summer quarters, 
* He traced his descent from Jaji, who waa the eldest son of Cingiz. 
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was seated beside him, and was about thirty years of age. 
Qasim Khan is also mentioned at p. 112¢ of the India Office 
MBS, as sending 12,000 men to Shaibini to help him in 
taking Samarkand. No doubt he is meant to be the Qasim 
Khan of the White Horde, who was the son of Abii Said 
surnamed Jini Beg, and of whom there is an account in 
Howorth, part ii, pp. 629-31 and p. 715. He is also 
mentioned several times by Haidar Mirza in the Tarikh 
Rashidi, translation by Denison Ross, pp. 82 and 273, He 
is also mentioned by Abiil Ghazi, Des Maisons’ translation, 
P- 188, und in Babar’s Memoirs, Erakine, 14. But nothing 
is said in any of these works about his having a son called 
Abiil Khair. Haidar Mirza deseribes him as having made 
war on the Uzbegs, and not as helping them, and he says he 
was succeeded by his son Mumash and afterwards by his 
nephew Tahir. To the same effect is Abiil Ghazi's remark 
that Qasim Khin fought with Shaibani and was the cause of 
his death. This must mean, I think, that Shaibani was so 
weakened by his unsuccessful expedition against Qasim (also 
described by Haidar) that he fell an easy prey to Isma‘iL 
T have found nothing about Abil Khair, the son of Qasim, in 
the Habib-as-siyar, nor in the history by Khwandamir's son 
Mahmud, and we have the authority of the writer of the 
marginal note for the statement that it doea not occur in any 
chronicle. I therefore think it must be a fiction, like many 
other statements in the book. 

Though the marginal note on p. 228= does not tell us the 
author's name, it gives the name of his grandfather, viz. 
Muhammad Razi Beg. Now there was a Muhammad Razi 
Beg who went as ambassador to India, and who is described 
at p, 506° of the B.M. MS. of the ‘Aalam Arai ‘Abbasi, 
Or. 152. He was head of the torchbearers, went on an 
embassy to Jahangir, and died at Lahore in 1026 a.m. (or 
1616) as he was returning to Persia. If this was the author's 
grandfather the book was probably written after 1616, for 
it 16 not likely that the note would be made during the 
grandfather's lifetime. The Kh. which occurs on the note 
at p. 62 after Giuldman is probably the beginning of the 

7B.ds. 1902, a7 
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worde Khudabanda Mirza, i.e of Tahmasp’s eldest son, who 
reigned for about nine years, viz. from 985 to 994 (=1577-86). 
The Khusrii Aga of the same note is probably identical with 
the Khusrii Beg who is mentioned in the ‘Aalam Arai 
(B.M. Or. 152, p. 1874, nine lines from foot, and p. 188*, top 
line) as o leader of the ghulims or bodyguard at Ispahan. 
It appears from the account there given that Khusrii Beg at 
first refused to submit to ‘Abbas Shah, and took possession of 
the fort of Ispahan. Afterwards he and his men came to 
terms and submitted. This occurrence apparently took place 
about 994 (or 1586)" As Khusrii ia described os being the 
editor or originator of the book, 1.e. either Or. 3,248 or its 
predecessor, the latter cannot be so early as has been supposed. 

The India Office MS. life of Ismail? is numbered 536, 
and is described at p. 213 of Dr. Ethé’s Catalogue. It is, 
to my thinking, an older and more valuable recension than 
Or. 3,248, but many pages are identical in both manuscripts. 
Evidently it has been compiled from the same original. 
A page of the MS. has been misplaced, for what is marked 
412° and placed at the end of the MS, should be reversed and 
placed at the beginning, the top of p. 312" corresponding 
to the third line from the foot of p. 2° of Or. 3,248, 
Similarly 312° corresponds to 3* of Or. 3,248. The story 
of Haidar’s dream and the introduction of the Safavi cap 
is similarly told in both MSS., p. 15* of the LO. MS. 
corresponding to 20° of Or. 3,248. So nlso 33° of the 
1.0. MS. corresponds to line 5 of 40> of Or. 3,248. But 
the 1.0. MS. is the more gossipy of the two, and gives 
details about Sultan Husain Baiqara, Shaibani, ete, Thus, 
at 126 it has a long story of how Husain Baiqara’s 
daughter, Jahan Shah Begam, came to marry a divinity 
student. It has also many details about Shaibani’s marriage 
with the mother of Sultan ‘Ali of Samarkand, and says 





© Tt occurred shortly after the weassination of Khudibanda's canghle es Hamza 
Mirzii had made the former's position hopelans 4 te a mami 

* ‘The history ends with the aocession of Tahmisp, but a chronolorien) table 
at the pi the MIE! hand writin ws page th MS. pester ysianen 
1015, and than breaks off owing ty there Tne & Poge or pees missing. 
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‘Tt is ecbeblic however, all ik apacagahed for Babar does 
not mention the circumstance, and the name of Sultan 
‘Ali’s mother is wrongly given. It also (p. 226") gives an 
extraordinary and, I should think, « totally false account 
of how Babar appeared before Isma‘ll at Hisar Shidman 
with a sword and quiver tied round his neck and h 
begged forgiveness for having deserted Najm Sani at the 
battle of Ghajdiwin! Evidently this MS. has been written 
by a bigoted Shia, and the writer has chosen his materials 
from some hagiographer of Shah Tsma‘il. 

There was also a copy of a life of Isma‘il in the Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana, but the latter is now in the possession of 
Mrs, Rylands, and the MS, spite iat essible. There 
is another copy at Cambridge, and it has been doesn 
by Mr. Browne. 








Arr. AALTXN.—Zarathushira and Heraclitus. By Professor 


Berore the Logos of Heraclitus, as is usual in the cases 
of all originators, the thing ‘ originated " was already present 
in its germ for his use in the half-formed surmises of his 
predecessors. 

For it was none other than Hesiod who used a word 
and expressed an idea! which, together with the hints of 
other schemes, led up to the early concept. The first 
Greek naturalists believed, indeed, in an original substance 
of the universe, out of which everything arose and in 
which everything consisted; they also attributed to it life 
and motion, and gave it different names. One thought it 
was ‘water.’ Another called it the infinite (sic)? as 
undefined substance matter. At other times they thought 
it was ‘air.’ 

Parmenides® had spoken of trusting only the Légos, that 
is to say, ‘reason,’ while distrusting the senses, imagination, 
ete. But this does not seem in itself to possess much 
speculative importance. He reduced everything to one in 
his philosophy, and denied development. He did not like 
the idea of motion,» and had no conception of the 
consciousness of the Logos; nor had Heraclitus this latter, 
for the matter of that. Parmenides’ natural philosophy was 
#0 bad that he believed in the ‘stationary character of all 
things’; and he earned the name of ‘no-naturalist,’ dgueixos, 
from Aristotle. We have no analogy with either Asha or 
Vohumanah here. 


' Op. 692, aérpa aeahagee 718: “the abundant loveliness of the tongue 
that moves in rhythmic order 
? Cf. the Avesta conce tion of inflnite time. 
r in the 69th Clympiade, 504-500 p.c. 
‘ See Heinze, p- 50, and Zeller, pt. i, pp. 552-584. 
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It was the keen discriminator of Ephesus! who first saw 
a certain something imperative, not to say imperious, in the 
thythm of nature, of its motions, and of ita developments, 
I aay of this great generalizer; for we must concede him 
that title however much we may differ from his ultimate 
conclusions, 

Heraclitus did not indeed definitely resolve those secrets 
which the labours of all these centuries have only just 
succeeded in discovering, or rediscovering, but he came so 
near to this that we may fairly say that if he had possessed 
one fraction of the data which we now have, he would have 
surpassed most of us of these latter days in the depth of his 
intuition and in the keenness of his discrimination, for he 
to have surmised what we now know to be the trus 
definition of heat, ‘an everliving fire,’ ‘kindling with 
regularity, burning out with regularity’; ef. the pérpa 
g@uideoerfa: of Hesiod. 

“The sun shall never pass his measure, for did he do 80, 
the night goddesses, aid of justice, would find him out" 
(cf. Plut. de exil., ii, 604, B.). We do not distinetly 
gather that he held to any unchangeable underlying sub- 
stance of phenomena. All is ‘becoming’ with him, But 
surely one would think he must have seen that an eternal 
substance was necessary, the everlasting changing of the 
forms of which constitute perhaps existence, certainly 
‘creation’ and ‘events. The one underlying substance 
which exists according to his ideas was what he called « fire," 
We should call it ‘heat,’ the eternal perpetual motion, that 
18 to say, its mode. Nature moves in so far as it is subjected 
to, or better, in so far as it possesses ‘caloric’ (sie), from the 
slowly dissolving ice to the électricity of the atmosphere ; 
and the march of nature is rhythmic; it has reason ; for all 


" Died about 470-478 n.c. For his fragments see Bywater's mustorly esti 
quoted by Zeller, ete. (Clarendon Prese, Oxford), “Bernays, Goan 
+ i, 1-108, Bernays, ‘Heruklitichen Briefe,’*’ 1'sa9. Lassalle, 
* Din Philosophie thes Hernkleitos des Dukeln,"" L858. Gladisch, ‘« Herakleitis 
— Zoronster" (1850, peg cna -, Schuster, ““H. von Ephesus." garg 
humiiller, ** Neus Stud d. Begrifie,” i, 1876. E. Pileidever «* 


Philetuphie des Horaklit,"" 1886, Putrick, * Herallitue Baltimore, L849, ete. 





things adapt themselves each to the other and fall into their 
places; and out of the clash of seeming discord life, with all 
its developments, mental, emotional, and moral, arises; there 


Was reason in it, if not a‘ reasoner.” He called that reason | 


BoE (here in this application), meaning more ‘a sentence’ 
than ‘mere speech.” And for this discovery or recognition. 
a great Church father reckoned him among the fold of 
Ohristians before Christ; “they who live aceording to, or 
“with” the logos, are,” said Justin, “ Christians, even if they 
were thought atheists; and such were Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and the like and among the Greeks.”! 

An incongruous grouping indeed, we should say, but one 
which perhaps shows the power of the Logos all the more. 
The moral order of the lite of Heraclitus was thought of, but 
it was his theory which was the occasion of the remark. 
The idea of reason as inherent in nature dominated his 
pldlosophy. That philosophy indeed impresses us with its 

‘one ' arising from two opposites, while the opposites become 
knowable only after the splitting of the unit into two. 

It was hardly, however, as some think,’ the march of 





motion by the sublated negation which Fichte and Hegel 


most prominently revived and elaborated.* It was, moreover, 
wholly materialistic, let it be noted well. Although, as in 
the case of every similar supposition, we may always under- 
stand ‘ materialism’ in a certain deeper and sublimer sense.* 
For matter must have been regarded by Heraclitus as a 
thing which contains within its potentiality all that we 
know of mind or morals, The Logos of Heraclitus is the 
eternal law of motion in the strife of contending elements ; 
that is to say, in the embrace of opposites, ‘splitting all 
- things,’ but putting the split together, and again the split, 





. See Justin Martyr, Apol., i, 83 
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qu. rer. div. her., 1,505 £.).. “By strife alone life becomes 
possible, disease makes health and pleasant. There 
is no harmony without the height and the depth (sic) {the 
* flat and the sharp’), and no peace without war.” 

And this creative, all-moving ‘war’ in nature was again 
the ‘ Logos’ under a different name and from another point 
of view. Tho Légos is also ‘fate,’ not a blind fate by any 
manner of means. Fate as the Logos was the Creator (sic) of 
all things, from the running together or conflict of opposites, 

Justice is also war, and war is universal, everything takes 
place with strife. The just, or more properly the exact, is 
the cause and result of fire (ic, heat) which is immanent + 
that is to say, permanently dwelling in the universe of nature ; 
for this ‘heat’ has its law according to which it unfolds and 
again folds up the world; that law is its rhythmic reason, or 
Logos. It is conceived of as material, as I have said, and 
the fire filled with spirit is another representation of the same 
Logos. This Ligos is one and the same world - forming 
element as fire (i,e. heat), but viewed from different sides. The 
Logos is as little immaterial as fire, Tt is material; but then, 
as before said, matter must have been conceived of in a sense 
which has made it all inelusive, the sum-total, of universal 
subjective experience. And he called this comprehensive 
concept * Logos,’ this being the first extended use of the term 
in this sense by a philosophical teacher in the history of 
Greek literature, Sextus Empiricus, in his work Adversug 
math., vi, 2, #£ 5, 397 £., quoted by Zeller and Heinze, speaks 
of this Logos as the ‘divine légos’ (see H., p- 44), but he 
hardly meant to report the expression as having been used 
by Heraclitus; the @efog and @ciop are probably due solely 
to Sextus himself. And with all of this his Légos was 
“unconscious.” Such was most probably his opinion: and 
possibly Von Hartmann started from some such hint, 

It, the Logos, was a reasonable force which inheres in the 
substance-matter of the world. There is nothing material 
without it. It has no pre-existence, except as all things 
pre-exist in their predecessors, of which they really form 
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a continuous part. It rules all things, and domineers over 
the realm of intellection and morality, eliminating all inde- 
pendence from each of them. Such was, in a few worda, the 
scheme, perhaps a little too much portrayed in the sense of 
Hegel by Zeller, and too much in the sense of mere ‘nature’ 
by the other extremists.! 

Qn the fascinating depths of it, with all its errors or its 
truth, we may not dwell, and in fact I make the above 
remarks (only) with reserve. But to one habituated to such 
investigation the gist of the matter is clear at once. We 
have an astonishing and a pregnant scheme, strangely deep, 
yet strangely material. And this is the Légos which 
supposed by some to have been the ancestor of Vohumanah 
orof Asha. Weneed hardly have waited for a full discussion 
of 1t before we decided whether such a Logos was likely to 
have been their progenitor or not, In some respects, indeed, 
both Asha and Vohumanah might have been proud of the 
connection; but that is not our point just here. A radical 
historical connection of the nature of that between cause and 
effect is here not to be thought of. 

It isin the sphere of purely mental and, as we may also 
say, of moral action that, strange as it may appear, we find 
one delicate item of analogy, though I fear my readers will 
term it rather too far-fetched. Yet I present it for what it 
may be worth. As we find in the fragments of Heraclitus 
the first statement of a self-moving reasonable or reasoning 
force, so it is in the Avesta that we have, of all possible 
lores, the first reeord of the soul's moral self-motion, if 
I might be permitted to make use of such a form of words,— 
a pulse of spiritual progress in the thought, in the word, and 
in the deed, from their inception in the first consciousness 
of a living subject to their consequences, felicitous or 
calamitous, first in the future of the present life, and then 
in a scene beyond it. For these states of moral habit seem 
actually to be continued on of themselves, not merely as the 


' Surely the progress of development by the supercession of ideas throuzh their 
oppodites applies to natural phenomena ns well as to ideas. In so far Hoel moat 
certainly waa right in speuking of Heraclitus as he did. 
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eecasions, but also as the constitutive elements of their own 
rewards or punishments in the present and in the future 
state. In Y. 30, 4, ‘the worst mmd’ seems really to be 
put into the place of the ‘worst fate’; while the ‘best 
mind’ is ‘heaven,’ the passage having been beyond a doubt 
one of the sources, and perhaps the oldest surviving one, of 
the use of the word ‘best’ (ea/isit) among the Persians 
for ‘ heaven.” And distinct departments in the future 
spiritual home-life had the very words ‘ good thought,’ *‘ good 
word,’ and ‘good deed’ for their names.! It is the sinner's 
own conscience which shrieks at him on the Judgment 
Bridge (see Y. 46); and it is his own good thoughts, words, 
and deeda which meet him and conduct him to his final 
happy destiny. Whether our full modern idea was really 
intended—I mean, of course, the idea that “virtue is its 
own reward '—we may indeed doubt. 

farathushtra would possibly have thought it too extreme 
a conception to be at all practicable or indeed safe; regarding 
it as dangerously refined and calculated to suspend all whole- 
some fear in inferior minds; but that it occurred to him, 
dimly at least and as if only to be instantly rejected, seems 
clear. At all events we hove here a positively certain case 
where ideas, like events, cast their ahadows before, These 
remarkable suggestions were the first of their kind, so far os 
Tam aware, in the entire history of speculation, the incipient 
glimmering of the noblest iden that has ever emerged from 
the consciousness of man. And the analogy which I would 
draw is this; und I confess it is an exceedingly subtle one, 
and only thrown in for a very esoteric circle, 

As Heruclitus was the first to formulate for us the idea 
of self-motion in the universe of usature physical, but as 
including more dimly the intellectual and moral world, so 
Yarathushtra gave us the first hint to our common, but so 
beautiful modern proverb, the idea of a sort of self-motion of 
moral economics or in the forces which control them. This, 
however, is the mere phantom of an analogy, striking though 


| See Yt. 22, Westerzuurd, 





it be so far as it extends. It is indeed o likeness ‘in the 


air’; and it is mentioned as an interlude and as if in 
a parenthesis alone. 

But aside from anything like this, to those who study 
the history of the idea of the Zarathushtrian asha, a certain 
general analogy with the Logos of Heraclitus, when also 
more closely understood, becomes perceptible. The idea, 


like its Indian counterpart rifd, arose from the observed 


_ regularity of natural phenomena—the rising, course, decline, 
and disappearance of the sun and other heavenly bodies, the 
succession of the seasons, etc. These became imitated in the 


ceremonies of religious worship, and the priestly officials 


were termed the réacan and the asiaran'; and there, indeed, 
we have what reminds us of the Logos of Heraclitus in so far 
as it is likewise » ‘rhythm.’ 

But as to what the rhythm of material nature actually was, 
the systems were poles apart. As Zeller himself admits, 
Heraclitus must have been somewhat aware of the nature of 
the widespread mazde-worship with which his successors 
were so familiar. For the Persian forces which looked to 
Auramazda for victory and hated Angra Mainyu as the 
author of defeat, surged for years up to the very gates of 
Ephesus when Heraclitus was in his prime. If he was even 
invited, as was believed by some, to the Court of Darius, then 
the false letters are the graphic echoes of the fact. It is 
therefore very probable indeed, that the stories of the two 
originally antagonistic divinities of the Persian creed assisted 
those early impulses which impelled this man of genius 
as he proceeded to improve still more upon the simple 
downright statements of the Zoroastrian oracle; but this is 
only possible. 

The Zoroastrian dualism, only by a very wide inference, 
bears any marked likeness to its successor; while on the 


other hand, no one of the known Greek ancients, so far as _ 


I am aware, had any conceivably immediate influence upon 
the plain though grander theory of Zarathushtra. 


1 Properly, a5 I would suggest, eraharan. 





TERACLITUS, 


With Zarathushtra opposition and war were indeed in the 
nature of things, for there were ‘two original spirits’; this 
was the foundation of his views. But we find no emphatic 
suggestion with him that this was in any sense ordained for 
good." According to some passages the “evil are to lie 
forever in hell,” If this, however, is to be modified by 
Yasna 30, 12, “Upon this shall there be salvation” (ushta,? 
the beatific state), then we have indeed a happy result; but 
there is no statement anywhere to the effect that the strife in 
nature was conducive to better things even when regarded as 
an educator, Nor, in fact, is there any precise statements 
as to physical nature which are so conspicuous with the 
Kphesian. 

Undoubtedly antithesis is the keynote of Zarathushtrianiam. 
Even in the Gathas we have conspicuously the beginning of 
the pairing. Opposite Ahura Mazda stands Angra Mainyu, 
the most formidable devil ever developed, actually the maker 
of one of the two opposing worlds. Opposite Asha, the 
regularity and truth, we have the Druj, the falsehood in 
the foe; opposite vohu manah we have aka manah; opposite 
vahista manah, achishta manah; opposite Khshathra, the 
dush-khshathra ; opposite Aramaiti, taramaiti ; opposite 
Haurvatat and Ameretatat we have descriptions of woe, as 
Garodman, heaven, is in the face of the Drujodman, hell; 
while the eternal antipathetic antagonism between these 
forces is well expressed in the mutual repudiations of Yasna 
45, 2. In the later Avesta and in the Inter Persian they 
become still more completely paired, and in the Githas this 
conflict seems to have become accentuated by the miseries of 
warlare, that is to say, if ‘the woes of the Kine’ were the 
echo of those of the people. If opposition of powers were 
the only points at issue, then the two systems wére indeed 
related, and the dualism of Zarathushtra was only repeated 
in the ‘war’ of Heraclitus, 


a ni Zeller is See, though his ewurce of information was at that time 
ey Tieskeaaer ome nae 


Beyond this point, however, Heraclitus must have made 
great strides in a definitive philosophical sense. It is 
profoundly to be regretted that we possess such scanty 
remains of what he wrote or said. They do not occupy 
much more space than one of the longer Gathas, and not 
as much as some two of them together. Heraclitus made 
this opposition, which Zarathushtrianism also so fully 
delineates, to be the constitutive law out of which all 
existing things alone arise, while Zarathushtra only does 
this by inference, if at all Here, however, we are not 
concerned with inferences. 

Zaruthushtra showed the grouping faculty in a remarkable 
degree, and that compact hard reason which recognized 
even an horrific fact and an horrific being. He went no 
half way with his Satan. Heraclitus, however, went even 
beyond these views, and claimed the terrific in life to be not 
only its reality, but the source of its vitality. Zarathushtra 
worked out a clear polarization of all the good and evil 
elements in preceding systems, if systems they could in 
any sense be called. 

Out of all the gods he grouped all the chief abstracts 
deified into one small company, even resolving seven of 
them into one, as Sabellius formed his Trinity. And he 
grouped all the evil into equally limited masses, and there 
he left them to fight out their battle in the awful encounters 
of human and superhuman existence; but Heraclitus 
quarrelled even with Homer because he seemed to dis- 
approve too much of strife. 

There was one great question, however, in which they 
were happily agreed: nowhere do we see any indication that 
Zarathushtra ever supposed evil to inhere in matter, while 
Heraclitus went so fur as to pronounce a materialistic 
pantheism. As to the fire of Heraclitus, when compared 
with that of Zarathushtra, it is indeed possible that the smoke 
of the altars in the Persian camps around his city which 
remained go loyal to the Persian cause, and the rumoured 
echoes of their Adar Yasht, or of its predecessors, may have 
attracted his attention; and upon reflection this may well 
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have confirmed his own convictions as to the supreme 
position of the ‘mode of motion’ among the elements. If 
eo, Zoroastrianism did another creat service to the world, if 
only by an aceident; but, of course, the sublime concept of 
Heraclitus went far beyond even the beautiful Zoroastrian 
worship of the holy thing, which was indeed far more with 
his successors than the mere altar fire, and should be fully 
recognized as ‘ heat,” not flame alone, for we have its varieties 
at least in the later but still genuine Avesta, as interpretad 
by the later Zoroastrianism; even the caloric seated in the 
plants was known as well as that in living creatures. But 
as to the two systems in their entirety, they were well-nigh 
contradictory opposites: Aoroaster’s (that is, Zarathushtra’s) 
was a harshly limited monotheism, if euch o contradiction or 
confusion in terms can be permitted, to convey a popular 
idea. It had its good creation and creator in antithesis to 
its still more limited mono-demonisam (‘so0" again) with its 
counter creation and Creator, That is to say, it-offered ‘two 
worlds’ and two quasi-independent deities; its dualism in 
a certain sense anticipated the more philosophically stated one 
of Anaxagoras, of Plato, and then of Philo. But Heraclitus 
banished at once both God and devil. His gods were of 
# kin to men.'! The Logos of Heraclitus resembles the Asha 
of the Avesta, indeed, as the rhythm of law, and the latter 
became, let us not forget it, later actually a name for fire, 
though chiefly through the ritual, which was indeed an Asha 
by pre-eminence. But though the Fire-légos of Heraclitus 
must have been to some degree at least also touched by 
the universal sanctity of fire upon the altars in India and 
Persia,? as even also, I must insist, in Greece, yet this 
Fire-l6gos was in so far radically different from that of the 
Avesta that it was in no sense whatsoever a created thing. 
With Heraclitus there was no ‘creation’ with which to 


' Recall his suying ‘*that none of the gods or men had made the world.” 

* Reeollect that Persia was on the way from India fo Groce (on one way ot 

seast), and that the vast Indian philosophies and worship arw actually pa af the 
al lore reached by Persian sages. The Indi having positively once lived 

the primeval Iran cr near it, uni formed one identical race with the wuthors 

pre-Gathin Githos, if such o-tura of speech may be allowed. 


Ea-9 
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associate it, and no ‘Creator,’ while both Asha and Vohumanah 
at their second (logical) stage as concepts were both freely 
said to be ‘created’ by the great Good Being as whose 
attributes they first appeared; he made them as the hyposta- 
tization in personification of the great moral instincts of law 
and of goodness. While, therefore, this identification of the 
Légos with the fire or heat should not disturb us much when 
‘heat’ is understood to be merely the vital force, yet, on the 
other hand, a self-moved ever-living power which contains 
within itself the reason of all that ‘becomes,’ and has never 
had a beginning, is a thing presented in a very different 
light from the Asha of Ahura Mazda, even though it be by 
a figure (and only later) called ‘His son." The Asha of 
Heraclitus, to wee some violence in language, was, together 
with his Fire-légos, a reason-guided and guiding foree which 
evolves all things out of—what? Out of itself—eso it seems. 
But in the Avesta that fire was not at all originally identified 
with Asha, for the concepts in the Gathas show no such 
eonnection. And the systems which at first sight look so 
elosely related spread in their developments still further, 
worlds apart, So that aside from internal characteristics 
as a rhythm of motion, nothing could be so different from 
either Asha or Vohumanah, or any of the Ameshaspends, 
as the Légos of the great Asiatic, magnificent though it may 

well be thought to be. 
PS this concept of the bitter misanthropic, so heterogeneous 
Avesta, formed the beginning of the Greek idea of 
uenced all future thought up to the very 
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Arr. XXX.— Eiymological Pooabulary of the Maldivian 
Language. By Win. Gricen. 


Ix the title of my paper the stress is to be laid upon the 
word ‘etymological.’ The yocabulary does not contain all 
the Maldivian words which I collected during the last five 
or six years, either from printed books, or irom manuscripts 
hitherto unpublished, or from the lips of Maldivian natives. 
For it was by no means my intention to compile a Maldivian 
dictionary for practical use: this would be premature; it 
may perhaps be done at some future time. For the present 
my purpose is purely philological. The present object 1s 
to publish linguistic materials which may serve as a basis 
for a scientific phonology of the Maldivian language. 
My vocabulary is, therefore, both an introduction and 
a supplement to the third part of my “ Maldivian Studies,” 
which deals with that subject. Firat, I have excluded, of 
course, from my vocabulary the numerous words borrowed 
from Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, as they do not 
belong te the original stock of the Maldivian dialect. But 
I have omitted also generally those words which cannot 
be explained in a satisfactory way by the help of phonetic 
laws confirmed by other etymologies which are not open 
to doubt. There remains, nevertheless, a sufficient number 
of words to show clearly the character of the Maldivian 
language. It is merely a dialect, and not even a very 
ancient dialect, of Sinhalese. This result is, I think, also 
of historical interest ; for it appears from it that the Maldive 
islands were occupied by Sinhalese people, but hardly at 
an earlier period than about eight or nine centuries ago. 

In order to be as short as possible, I have not added 
to the single Maldivian words all the corresponding words 


As, 1003, 58 
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from the other Indo-Aryan languages. Only the Sinhalese. 
and Pali equivalents are given; but with constant reference 
to my “ Etymologie des Singhalesischen,” where further 
material for comparison will be found. 

The abbreviations used in my paper are the following :— 


ES.=Grtomn, “ Etymologic des Singhalesischen *: Abhomilungen der k, 
Bayerischen Akndemio der Wissenschatten, Cl. 1, vol. xxi, pt. 2, 
p- Lit, fin. 

Chr, = Cuutsrorure’s Maldivian Vocabulary: J.B.A.8., vol. vi(1841), p. 42-4, 

Py. = Prnann’s Vocabulary as arranged and published by Guay: J.R.A.8., .4., 

vol, x (LETS), p. 178 £E. 

Gir. = materinds collectel by myeelt. 

KV. = Maldivian Vocabulary (manuscript) in the University Library at Kopenhagen. 

LY. =" Voeahulary Persian and Hindoostunee,”” kept in the India Office Library, 
with hand-written Mildivinn translation cf the single words. C£ my 
“ Maldivische Studien 1,” Sitzungsber, derk. Boyer. Akad, der Wissensch., 
philol.- hist. CL, 1000, p- 40%. ‘This vocabulary i by no means nlue- 
less, although it must be used captionsly and with eritivism. 


Finally, I send from a quiet German study my best 
greetings to those secluded islands, where the blue waves 
of the Indian Ocean roll up to the coral reefs, remembering 
with longing pleasure the wonderful tropical night when 
[ saw on board the steamer, shining from afar through tho 
darkness, the signal-fire of Minicoi. 


A. 


1, abi, ‘wife,’ Chr.; Py. amby; ali-kabudige, LV. 13 (with 
honorific) —Sinh. amu, ES. No, 52, 

2. aburan, ‘to turn, to wind,’ Chr.; intr. shuren, ‘to turn, 
to whirl,’ LV. 186.—Sinh. ambaranu, iiidarenu, Sler. 
root Jhur with prep. sam. , | 

adiri, ‘dark’; see andiri. 

4. adu, ‘to-day’; also mi-adu, Ger.—Sinh. ada, BS, No. 32,2: 
P. aja. 

adun, ‘eye-black’; see andun. 
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4. adn, ‘voice, sound.’—Sinh. ajida, ‘voice’; andanu, ‘to ery.’ 

&. aga, ‘month, beak’; Ger., Py. anga te to be compared, 
I think, with Sinh. aga, ak, ‘end, extremity, top,’ ES. 
No. 10,1; P. agga. 

6. agu, ‘price, value,’ Ggr., LV. 74; agu-tin, ‘to be worth, 
to cost.’—Sinh. aga, ES. No. 15; P. aggha. 

7. agura, ‘ chareoal.’—Sinh. ajigurv, ES. No.19; P. aagara. 

8. ahan, ‘to ask, to hear.’ ma ei, ‘TL asked’; ma ahd-fin, 
‘T heard,’ Ger.—Sinh. «hanu, ES. No. 110. 

ai, ‘arm’; see at. 

9. akurn, ‘ letter."—Sinh. akuruw, ES. No. 4; P. akkhara, 

10, ali, ‘light, clear, day-down.’ ali-kuran, ‘to kindle, to 
inflame,’ LV. 185; alifen, ‘fire.—Sinh. alu, eff, ES, 
No. 81; P. dloka. The Mald. aiifan must be compared 
with Sinh. e/ipdna, ‘ daylight.’ 

11. ali, ‘grey,’ Chr.; ‘ashes,’ LV. 9.—Sinh. alu. 

12. ama, ‘ mother,’ Ger.; Chr. amde, Py. amad, LV. 12 amai. 
—Sinh. amd, 

13. anden, ‘to dress,’ Ger.—Sinh. «fidinn. CE. ES. No. 39. 

14. andiri, ‘dark,’ Chr., Ggr.; ‘ blind,’ Chr.; adiri-can, 
“to be blind,’ LV. 180.—Sinh. aiduru, KS. No. 41; 
P. andhakdra. 

15. andun, ‘eye-black, collyrium,’ Ggr.; LV. 34, adwa.— 
Sinh. aadua, ES. No. 39; P. anjana. 

16. annan, ‘to come,’ Ggr.—lIt is difficult to compare Mald. 
annan with Sinh. ene 5 but the pret. af ‘ (he} came,’ 
ai ‘(they) came,’ is clearly the same as Sinh. d, 
P. agate. Of. Geiger, Litteratur und Sprache der 
Singhalesen, p. 30, § 15, 5. 

17. aran, ‘to ascend, to rise, to mount’; caus. aruran, ‘to 
lift, to bear; to erect, to build.’—The Sinhalese has 
preserved the gerand ard, ‘having ascended.’ Clough, 
Sinhalese-English Dictionary, «.v. 

18. ara, ‘eight’; arcana, ‘the eighth,’ Ggr.; ardeis, ‘28°; 
arutiris, °38.'—Sinh. ata, ES. No. 21,2; P. attha. 

19. ari, ‘under, below’; avibodu, ‘the lowest seat of a house, 
with reference to the rank of persons present,’ Chr— 
Sinh, yeti, ES. No. 1155. Cf P. hettha, 


¥ ia 
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90. as, ‘horse’: ahan-bés-kurd-mihu, ‘horse-doctor,’ LV.83.— 
Sinh. at, ES. No. 99, 1; P. esa. 

91. as, ‘goose’; rida-as, ‘goose (in general),’ Chr.—Sinh. 
" jas, ES. No. 1618, 1: P. Aamen. 

29. at, Py., LV. 20, pronounced ai, Chr., Ggr., ‘arm’; aitila, 
Chr., atutila, LV. 20, aftili, KV., ‘hand.’—Sinh. at, 
ES. No. 27, 3, and alfa, ES, No. 84; P. Aattha. 

23. avi, ‘sunshine,’ Ger., LY. 2, KV.—Sinh. acu, ES. 
No. 98; P. dfapa, 


B. 


badu, ‘belly’; see bandu. 
94. baffa, ‘father’ (lower language), Chr.; Ger. dafa, 
Py. bapa—Sinh. hapa. 
bagu, ‘hemp’; see dangu. 
bai, ‘rice’; see bil. 
25. bai, ‘part, share”; qe-d0i, ‘twice, double,’ LV. 156; 
Chr. Jde.—Sinh. ba, ES. No. 983, 3; P. bhaipa. 
26. balan, ‘to see, to look, to enquire’; intr. le/en, ‘to be 
seen, to be visible,’ Ggr.—Sinh. dalenn, ES. No. 973. 
27. balu, ‘dog.’ Aiyalu-balu, ‘ fox" ; calv-balu, ‘ wolf, LY. 
40,—Sinh. dalv, ES. No. 976; Skr. bhalluka. 
28. bandu, ‘belly, womb,’ Ggr.; Chr., LV. 19, KV. dadw. 
Of. md-bondu, ‘ pregnant,’ Ger.—Sinh. baidu, ES. No. 
52; P. bhanda. 
29. bangn, ‘hemp’ (?). Ci. bangu-rd, Ggr.; bagu-ra, Chr., 
LV. 55, ‘arrack, wine.’"—Skr. bhaigd. Of. ES, No, 
049, See also av. rd. 
30. bari, ‘weight or sink (for a net),’ Chr.; 4uri, the same, 
Chr.—Sinh. jarw. See also s.v. hera. 
31. bas, ‘word, speech, language.’—Sinh. fas, ES, No, 978; 
P. bhdad. 
32. bat, LV. 54, pronounced fai, Gar.; dae, Chr., ‘cooked 
rice,"—Sinh. bal, ES. No, 955; P. bhatta. 
43. ba, ‘arm, in bamati, ' shoulder-blade,’ LV. 18.—Sinh. 
bd, ES. No, 983, 2: P. halw. 


a4, 
ob. 
ai. 


a8. 


40. 


41, 
42, 


45. 


47. 


oO. 


51. 
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bara, ‘twelve,’ Ger.; 4érarana, ‘the twelfth,’ LV, 120. 
—sinh. bara, ES. No, 969, 2; P. bdrasa. 

bari, name of a plant, kind of Solanum, Chr.—Sinh. datw, 
‘nightshade,’ ES. No. 951; Skr. bhantati. 

bebulun, ‘to shine, to glitter,” Ggr.—sSinh. badilenu. 

bera, ‘outside,’ Chr.; LV. 165, Jérw (more correct)— 
Sinh. dahira, ES. No. 1029; P. ddhiram. 

beru, ‘drum,.’—Sinh. dere, ES. No, 1013; P. déeri. 

bes, ‘medicine *; see bés, 

bérn, ‘ outside’; see deru. 


. bés, ‘ medicine,” LV. 32; Chr. 4es. Cf. bes-kuran, ‘to 


cure,’ Chr.—Sinh. feet, nag. -da, ES. No. 1016; 
P. bhesajia. | 

bilat, ‘betel-leaf,’ LV. 68; Chr. dile, ‘leaf, eaten with 
betel.’—Sinh. bufat, ES. No. 1005; P. tambiida. 

bin, ‘earth, ground.’—Sinh. dim, ES. No. 990; P. bhimi. 

biru, ‘fear,’ LV. 95; Jirun, ‘to fear,’ Chr.; birun 
gannan, ‘to be frightened, to be alarmed,” Chr.— 
Sinh. dir, diru, ES. No. 991, 2; P. 4hiru. 

biru, ‘difficult, impossible,” LV. 157, 162.—Sinh. 4ari, 
ES. No. 1024. 


. bis, ‘egg,’ Chr.; LV. 45.—Skr. diya. 
45, 
46. 


birn, ‘ deaf.’—Sinh. bihiri, ES. No. 998; P. badhira, 

boli, boli, ‘shell (in general), money cowrie.'—Sinh. 
hol. 

boln, ‘skull,’ in do/u-dudi, * pia mater,’ LV. 22; Chr. 40, 
Py. bolle —Sinh. bof. 


. bon, Chr.; bin, Ggr., ‘to drink, to smoke.’ ma bitin, 


‘T drank.’—Sinh. bonu, ES. No. 1018. 


. bé, ‘thick, coarse,” Chr., LV. 156.—Sinh. bof. 


bo, ‘skull’: see sof. 

bon, ‘to drink’; see fon. 

budu, ‘Buddha’; 4udw-koilu, ‘monastery,’ LV. 116, lit. 
court of Buddha.—Sinh. dwdu, ES. No. 1001. 
Christopher's buds, ‘image,’ is, I suppose, the same 
word, but by mistake spelt with d instead of d. 

bulau, ‘eat,’ Chr.; Py. dudeu, Ggr. 4u/a’—Sinh. ball, 
ES. No, 982; P. bilala. 
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52. buma, ‘eyebrow.’—Sinh. jama, ES. No. 1023; P. dhama. 
5d. bunan, ‘to speak,’—Sinh. baninu, ES. No. 954; P. 
bianati. 
54, bura, ‘ heavy.’—Sinh. Jara, ES. No. 969, 1; P. bAdra, 
buri, ‘ weight (for a net)’; see dari. 
buri-kafi, ‘back’; see kari. 
65. buru, ‘exact, proper, right, suitable,’ Chr—Cf. Sinh. 
bara, * best, excellent.’ 
66, burnma, « screw, Chr,—Sinh. /uruma, ‘ wimble, gimlet.’ 


D. 


dadi, ‘stick’; see dani. 

57. dagedu, * aie "Chr.; Ggr. -gandu, Py. -gande, KV. da-— 
Seems to correspond to Sinh. yakada, ES. No. 1152. 

dai, ‘tooth? « see dat, 

53. dakkan, ‘to show,’ Ohr.; ru/i-dakkd-mihd, * proud, 
arrogant,’ LY. 170, lit. aman who shows arrogance, 
—Sinh. caus. dakranu., Cf. dakinu, ES. No, 549, 

o9, dala, “beam, ray of light’; iru-ge dale, iru-dala, * sun- 
beam,’ Ggr.—Sinh. dala, ES. No. 575, 4; P. jana, 

60, dalu, dalu, ‘horn,’ Ggr., LV. 41. The original meaning 
“tooth " 1s preserved in eddajw (ef-d°), ‘ivory,’ Chr. 
—Sinh. deja, ES. No. 588, 1; P. datha. 

61. daman, ‘to draw,’ LY. 190; dagadu-ndru-damd-mihu, 

‘wire-drawer,’ LV. 80.—Sinh. damanuw. 

62. dan, ‘ watch,’ as part of the day or of the night, LV, 119- 
Py. dam, ‘ hour.’—Skr. ydma, The Sinhalese has the 
borrowed word ydmaya. 

6d. dan, din, ‘to go,’ Ggr., LY. 182.—Sinh. yanu, TS. No, 
1158; P. wiati. 

64. dandi, Gar: : eat Oe, ‘stick.’ wd-dadi, ‘sugar-cane, 
Chr. ; Adru-dandi, ‘ yoke,’ Ggr —Sinh, dandw, Of 
daiidu-vita, ‘fence of sticks’; P. danda. 

65. dannan, ‘to know.’"—Sinh, deities, ES. No. 562; P. janadi, 

66. dari, ‘child.’ anien-dari-fulu, ‘daughter’ fir then-dari- 


. ful, * son, ae —Sinh. daru, ES. No. 478: P. daraka. 





67. 


i 
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daru, ‘firewood, fuel,’ Ger., LV. 9.—Simh. dara, ES. 
Wo, 570, 3; P. darw. 


68. dat, LV. 18, KV., Py.; pronounced dai, Ggr., Chr. 


6o, 


70. 


tL, 


72. 


79, 


Si. 


81. 


a2. 


‘tooth’; dai-gannan, ‘to bite,’ Chr—Sinh. daft, ES. 
No, 554; P. danta. 

daturu, ‘voyage,’ LV. 112; Aadu-daturv, ‘ sea-voyage,’ 
LV. 87.—Sinh. yaturu, ES. No. 1156, 2;. P. ydird. 

dau, ‘ fishing net,’ LV. 154,—Sinh. da/, ES. No. 648, 1; 
P. jdia. 

davan, ‘to burn, to roast, to fry,’ LV. 43,—Sinh. derann, 
ES. No. 579. 

dekunu, ‘southern, south,’ Ger., LV. 5.—Sinh. dakunw, 
ES. No, 650; P. dakkhina. 


. deli, ‘charcoal, ink,’ LV. 9, 127, Chr. — Sih, dali, * black, 


charcoal.’ 


. den, ‘then, afterwards,’ Ggr.—Sinh. din, ES. No, 646; 


P. dant. 


. dennan, ‘to give,’ Chr.; LV. 186, dén.—Sinh. denu, 


ES. No. 652; P. det. 


. G8, ‘two’; Ger. dé, LV. 148 dén, Py. dec. dérana, * the 


second,’ Ger.—Sinh. de, ES. No, 627; P. dee. 


. dida, ‘flag,’ Ger., LV. 86; Chr. did@.—Sinh. dada, ES. 


No. 555, 1; P. dhaja. 


. digu, ‘long, tall,’ Ggr., LV. 146; Chr. digu.—sinh. 


digu, ES. No. 590; P. digha. 

diha, ‘ten’; Ger. dilaye’', LV. 148 dihayen, Py. -yet; 
dihahds, ‘10,000,’ LV. 150.—Sinh. daha, ES. No. 686; 
P. dasa. 

diri, ‘cummin seed,’ Chr.; LV. 37.—Sinh. durv, ES. 
No. 621, 1; Skr. jira. 

diva, ‘island,’ esp. the Maldives. Cf. diveii mihun, 
* Maldivian native’; diveAi akwru, ‘the old Maldivian 
alphabet.’-—Sinh. dir, ES. No. 601, 1; P. dipa. 

diya, ‘juice, sap,’ Chr.; ‘water,’ in bodu diya, ‘high 
water,’ LY. 5.—Sinh. diya, ES. No. 595, 2; P. daka, 


. diya, ‘daughter.'"—Sinh. di, Es. No. 626, 1; P. déttd. 


dida, ‘flag’; see did. 
digu, ‘long’; see digw. 








84 dolos, ‘twelve,’ Py- debiete Sah eee EOE 
La P. dvadasa. | 
85. dorn, ‘door.’—Sinh. dora, ES. No. 637; P. deara. 


86. doni, ‘ small boat, punt’ (used in some islands, in others 


oruca), Chr., Ggr.—P. doni, Skr. dropi. The longo 
is irregul 

87. duas, duvas, ‘dug *; durahaku, ‘every day, always,’ LV. 
215.—Sinh. davas, ES, No. 580; P. divasa, 

88. dulu, ‘light,’ LV. 2.—Sinh. dwiu, ES. No. 575, 4, CL. 
dailas 


‘89. dun, ‘smoke.’ dun-jini, ‘fog, mist’ (lit. emoke-dew), 


LV. 9; dun-fai, ‘tobacco’ (lit. emoke-leaf), Chr., 
LV. 36.—Sinh. dum, ES. No. 620, 1; P. dhama, 
90. ‘bow,’ Ger.; dwniraru, “bow-astring,” Ger.—Sinh. 
dunu, ES. No. 617: P. dhanu, 
91. duru, ‘far.'"—Sinh. duru, ES. No. 621, 2; P. dara, 
92. dufin, pret. of da/an, ‘to see’; ma durin, ‘1 saw,’ Ggr.— 
Binh. dutu, ES. No. 611, 1; P. dittha, 
93. duvan, ‘to run, to flow, to sail.'\—Sinh. dweanu, ES. 
No. 625; P. jarati. 
duvas, ‘day’; see das. 
94. di, ‘tongue,’ Chr, KV.; Ger. du, Py. douls:—Sinh. die, 
ES. No, 601, 2; P. jieha. 


‘95. diila, ‘carpet,’ Chr.—Sinh. dwiul, ES, No. 597; P. dukita, 


EF. 


96. @, pronoun, ‘that,’ oppos. mi. Cf. efé, ‘there, at that 
place,’ Chr.; ehindu, ‘at that time,’ Ggr.; ehen, 
‘ thus,’ Ohr.—Sinh. ¢, ES, No. 216; P. ayam. | 

e', eg, et, ‘elephant’ ; see ef. 





97. e', num., ‘one’: Ger. eké, LV. 148 eken. Cf. ek-kuran, 


‘to collect,’ frequently in composition Like enon, 
‘of one and the same kind,’ en-adu, ‘ 
sinh. ek, Prene e. 





all a 


daughter,” LV. 12: lit. of the same womb, ef, e + 
hadu. 
eburen, ‘to turn’; see aburan. 

99. eddalu, ‘ivory,’ Chr.—et + dalu, q.v. 

100. edu, ‘ bed," Ger., LV. 9, KV. Chr. has by mistake edu. 
—Sinh. aida, ES, No. 245. 

101. edurn, ‘teacher.’—Sinh. ddwru, ES. No. 244; P. dedriya. 

eg, e', ‘elephant’; see ef. 

102. eluvan, ‘to hang, to suspend,’ Chr., LV. 184, 189,— 
Sinh. d/eranu, caus. of d/enu, ES. No. 260. 

103. emme, ‘each’; emmehai, ‘all,’ LV. 140.—ek + em- 
ase parsicts -me = Sinh. -ma. 

104. es, ‘eye’; es-fiya, ‘eyelid,’ LV. 17.—Sinh. ds, ES. 
No. 265; P. acehi. 

105. et, LV. 39, e', Ger., e#, Chr., el, Py., ‘elephant; 
bishop (in chess).’—Sinh. af, BS. No. 259; P. Aatthi, 

106. etere, ‘in, inside.’—Sinh. wtmrehi, dtu’, ES. No, 249 ; 
P. antare. 

107. -eti at the end of compounds, ‘ having, possessing.’ CE 


riv-eti, ‘ beautiful,’ nien-efi, ‘ sagacious.’—Sinh. -di, 


ES. No. 240. 


F. 


108. fahan, ‘to sew’; faid-mihun, ‘ tailor,’ LV. 82.—Sinh. 
pahann, ‘ to sonar to fasten.’ Of. Skr. pata, pdtayati; 
P. pdsa, ‘ noose, snare, fetter.’ 
109. fahun, ‘ afterwards’ ; ude irtt-kolu falun, ‘ ier Chiat 
time.’—Sinh. pas, pasu, ES. No. 810; P. paced, 
fai, ‘leaf’; see_fal. 
110. fai, ‘leg,’ LY. 20; Chr. fi, KV. Jill, Py. paé. OE 
faetila, * foot,’ Gpr.—Sinh. pa, ES. No. 785, palla, 
No. 798; P. pada, padataéa. 
111. fala, ‘ blunt, coarse, thick, fat, corpulent,’ Chr., LV. 23; 
frlentra, ‘artery’ (lit. thick vein), LY. 16.—Sinh. 
pala, pala, Salalihini-sandesa 29, Muvadevdavata 12. 





7 7 
98, ebbadu, ‘ genuine,’ e.g. daitd ebbadu, ‘genuine (not step-) 





*, ; 
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112. falan, ‘to split, to rip’; fald/an, trans., ‘to tear’— 
Sinh. palanu, pileau, ES. No. 833; P. phalati. 

115. falé, ‘fruit, mango-fruit,’ Ger.; also fajfirlé (from _fal- 
falt).—Sinh, pala, ES. No..792,1; P. pala. The 
termination - is obscure. Perhaps @’, ‘ kernel, seed.’ 

114. fan, ‘leaves’; Py. pan.—Sinh. pan, ES. No. 778: 
P. panna. 

115. fanara, ‘fifteen,’ Ger. ; fanararana, ‘ the fifteenth.'—Ap 
interesting word. It corresponds to Pkr. panndraaa, 
panarasa, but not to P. paneadasa, 

116. fani, ‘maggot, worm.’ fani-badu, ‘worms in the bowels,” 
LV. 31; jfani-diri, ‘the worm seed plant,’ LY. 34, 
65.—Sinh. popu, ES. No. 769 ; P. panaka. 

117, fansas, ‘fifty,’ Ger., LV. 151. — Agrees with Skr. 
panedial, but not with P. paiidaa (-m-), Pkr, 
ponmiaem, Sinh. panas, ES. No. 768. Py., however, 
has panes, 

118. fatan, ‘to begin, to commence,’ Ger., LY. 186.—Skr. 
root sthd with pra, CF. Sinh. pafan, « beginning,’ ES. 
No. 76. | 

119. farui, ‘silk," Gor., LV. 49; Chr. has Jorui.—Cf, Sinh. 

- pala. The word is composed with wi, ‘ thread,’ q.¥. 

120. fas, ‘five’; Ggr. fahéi, Py, paet. Of. fansavia, « 95%. 
Jasdolos, ‘3 x 12 = 60,’—Sinh. pas, ES. No. 823 ; 
P. panea. 

121. fas, ‘mould, earth," LV. 7.—Sinh. pas, ES, No. $08 - 
P. panan. 

122. fat, LV. 65, pronounced fii (Chr.), ‘leaf (of a tree or of 
a book)." kan-fat, ‘ear’; né-fat, ‘nose,’ ete,—Sinh. 
pat, ES. No. 770, 1; P. pata, | 

123. fatas, ‘ditch, trench,’ LV. 92.—Sinh. pataa, 

124. faturan, ‘to spread (e.g. a cloth over a chair), Ger,, 
LY. 190.—Sinh. “peturann, to he concluded from 
paturucanu, ES. No. 774; P. pattharati. 

125. faulu, ‘clear, manifest,’ LV. 158,—Sinh. pahaja, ES 
No, 832; P. paketa. or 

126. faura, ‘wall,’ Ggr., Chr.; Py, paore.—Sinh. parury, ES 
No. 807; P. pakara, ate 


127. 
128. 


129. 
150. 


Isl. 


132. 
13d. 
154. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


135, 


139. 
140. 
141. 
. fi-vin, ‘to become putrid, to rot, to stink,’ LV, 181, 
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fa, ‘lee’; see jin. ' 

falan, ‘ bridge,’ Ger., LV. 7.—Sinh. pa/am. 

faru, ‘wound’; Chr. jfarw, Ggr. ,firu-gandu—BSinh. 
pahara, ‘ knock, blow, stroke,’ ES. No. 830; P. pahdra. 

felan, ‘to press, to squeeze,’ LV. 189.—Sinh. pila, pelenu, 
ES. No. 875, 2; P. pid, pileti. 

feli, ‘ cotton cloth’; Py. pel/é—Sinh. pili, ES, No, 876, 
2; P. pati. 

fen, ‘water’; Py. penne. CE fen-ralu, ‘ cistern,’ 
LY. 60, lit. water-hole——Sinh. pan, ES. No. 941; 
P. pdniya. 

feni, ‘sight, vision.'—Cf, Sinh. penenw, ES, No, 904; 
P. panhayatt. 

fila, ‘herbs’; dagu-fi/a, ‘hemp,’ LV. 70.—Sinh. pala, 
ES. No, 795; P. paidsa. 

fila, ‘plank.’—Sinh. pa/iia, ‘shield,’ ES. No. 796; 
P. phalaka, * plank.’ 

fini, ‘dew, Chr., Ggr.; ‘cold,’ LV. 179; Py. pini. 
Of. fini-fen-mau, ‘rose,’ Chr., lit. dew-water-ilower.— 
Sink. pet. 

firi-, firihen-, firihenun, ‘man, male.’ firihen-dari, ‘son,’ 
LV. 12; jiri-mihd, ‘husband,’ Chr.; jiri-kalége, the 
same, LV. 13.—P. purisa, but Sinh, pirimi, ES. 
No. 8635. 

fiya, ‘foot,’ in fiya-vaiu, ‘footprint,’ Ggr—Corresponds 
to Sinh. n.sg. piya, as M. fai to Sink. pd. I believe 
that fya-piya is derived from pada, but fai- pd 
from pdda. 

fiya, ‘cover,’ in es-fye, ‘eyelid, LY. 17. Chr, has 
exfiya.—l think we have to read fiya’ or fiyon = Sinh, 
piyan, ‘cover, eyelid,’ ES. No. 851; P. pididna. 
Cf. M. fiyan-karigadu, ‘kneepan,’ LV. 19. 

fiyi, ‘feather, wing’; diini-fyd, the same, LY. 44 
(dina = bird).—Simh. pryd. 

fiyohi, ‘knife’; Py. pioiy.—Sinh. pihiya. 

firn, ‘file,’ LV. 84.—Sinh., pifuri, piri. 


190,—Skr. pitta (pityati). 


- - 


Al 


— 
| 


143. 


144. 
145, 
146. 


147. 
148. 


149. 
150. 
151. 


152, 
143. 


154. 


159. 


folan, ‘to spread, to scatter, to dust’; jfolai-lan, the 
same, LV. 188.—Sinh. polanu, ES. No. 932; Ske. 
root soft. 

foni, ‘sweet’; foni-fori, ‘cinnamon,’ LV. 44 (Chr. -/ori). 
—Sinh. pani. 

foruvan, ‘to cover.’—Sinh. poraranu, ES. No. 923; 
P. pdripati. 

fot, pronounced foi, * book.’—Sinh. pot, ES. No. 920; 
P. potthaka. 

fuhen, ‘ to ask, to question,’ LV. 189.—P. puechati. 

fulangi, ‘flying fish,’ Chr.; ‘ grasshopper,’ Ggr.— 
Sinh. poloigu, ES. No. 925; P. patanga. 

folau, ‘broad, wide,” Chr., LV. 156; fulali, * width.’ 
—Sinh. palal, pulul, ES. No. 794; P. puthuda, 

fond, ‘comb’; LY. 63, -ai.—Sinh. pend. 

furan, ‘to él’: Jurai-elun, the same, LV. 211: furi, 
‘full,’ Ger.—Sinh. puranu, piri, ES. Nos. 889 and 860; 
P. pairayati, piirita. 

ford, ‘axe.’—Sinh. porava, ES. No. 922. 

forn, ‘side’; ¢ef-fwru (= ek-f.), ‘on one side,’ J.R.AS. 
Ceyl. Br. 24, p. 123.—Sinh. pita, ES. No, 840. Of 
Surumati = Sinh, matupita, FP. pittha. 

futu, ‘son.’—Sinh. put, pil, ES. No, 848; P. outta. 

fuvan, ‘areca-nut,’ LV.68; Chr. fueag.—BSinh. purak, 


G. 


gai, ‘body,’ Chr.—Sinh. gat, BS. No. 425, 1; P. gatta. 


gannan, ‘to take, to buy.’ dirwn gannan, ‘to be 


frightened, to be alarmed,’ Chr.; fadu g., ‘to be 
ashamed,’ LV. 100; dai 7, ‘to bite,’ Chr.—Sinh. 
girnn, ES. No, 490; P, ganhdti, 


. gas, ‘tree’; gahu-fat, ‘leaf on the tree,’ LY. 65.—Sinh. 


gas, ES. No. 438; P. gaccha. 


gau, ‘stone, a weight’; bin-gau, ‘foundation stone,’ LV. 
56.—Sinh. gal, ES. No. 434, 1, 
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160. ge, affix of the genitive. Cf. Maldivisehe Studien I, 
ZDMG. 55, 8. 874.—Sinh. gé, ES. No. 462. 

161. gendan, ‘to take away..—Gerund gena = Sinh. gena 
(v. gannan) +- dn, lit. to take and go; Sinh. genayantt, 
ES. No. 455. 

162. gennan, ‘to bring.’—Ger. gene + annan ; Sinh. genenu, 
ES. No, 458. 

163. geri, ‘cow.’ firilen-geri, * bull,’ Chr.; gon-gert, ‘ox,’ 
Ger. ; geri-mas, * beef,’ Ggr.; /a-geri, ‘ calf,’ LV. 38; 
kalu-geri, * buffalo,’ LV. 38.—Sinh. geri, ES. No. 459. 

164. ga, ge, ‘ house.’—Siuh, gé, ES. No. 461; P. geha. 

165. giguni, ‘bell,’ LY. 61.—Onomatopetical like Sinh, 
wikini. 

166, gi in gitew = Sink. gite/, ‘ ghee.’—Sinh. gi, ES. No. 451, 
2: P. ghaia. 

167. goi, ‘state, condition,’ Ggr. Cf. en-goi, * same, identical,” 
—Sinh. got, ES. No. 460; P, gotta. 

168, gon, ‘ox,'in gon-geri; see geri.—Sinh. gon, ES, No, 464; 
P. gona. 

169. govi in as-govi, ‘ horse-keeper, groom,’ LV. 63.—Sinh. 
govi, goyi, ES. No. 471; P. gopaka. 

170. gudu, ‘ crooked,’ Ghr., Ger. ; gudu-mihu, * hunchbacked,’ 
LY. 10.—Sinh. kudu, ES. No. 358; P. sAnga. 

171. guguri, ‘ thunder,’ Chr., Ggr., LY. 10; Py. gougowrow. 
—Sinh. gugurane, gigirl, ES. No. 441; Skr. ghurghura. 

172. gui, ‘ excrements, fieces,’ LV. 23.—Sinh. gf, ES. No. 
456+ P. giitha. 

173. gunan, ‘to count,’ Chr., LV. 190,—Sinh. ganinu, TES. 
No. 424: P. ganeti. 

174. gurai, ‘ parrot,’ LV. 43; Py. gouray.—Sinh. gird. 


H. 


175, ha, ‘six’; Ggr. Aayéi, Chr. Aai, Py. ahet, LY. 145 
hayen. Cf. hacana, ‘the sixth’; sabdis, ° 26°; sattris, 
36,’ ete, Ger.Sinh. Aa, ™, ES. No. 1608; P. cha. 






































176. 
177. 
178. 


179. 


150, 
1&1. 


ikz. 


183. 


184. 


185, 


186, 
137. 
188, 


189, 
190. 
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hadan, ‘to make, to create, to do’; caus. Aadavan, the 
same.—Sinh. Aadanu, ES. No. 1595. 

hafan, ‘to chew,’ LV. 181.—Sinh. Aapanu, ES. 
No. 1600. 

hakuru, ‘sugar.'—Sinh. fakurw, »°, ES. No. 1589; 
P. sakkhara. | 

halan, tr., ‘to shake’; AeZen, intr., ‘to tremble’; bin 
Aelent = ‘earthquake,’ LV. 6.— Sinh. jalanu, ES. 
No. 1615; P. calati, edieti. 

han, ‘skin, hide’; Aan-fahd-mihu, ‘worker in leather.’ 
LY. 82.—Sinh. jam, ES. No. 1603+ P. comma. 

handu, ‘ moon,’ Ger. ; LV. 3, Aadas Chr, by mistake 
Ahadu.—Sinh. hatida, ES. No. 1596: P. canda. 

hanu, ‘whetstone’; /anu-lan, ‘to whet,’ JR.A.S. Ceyl. 
Br. 24, p. 124.—Sinh, Aana (-gala), ES. No, 1591: 
P. adna. 

hat, ‘umbrella,’ LV. 111.—Sinh. sat, sat, ES, 
No. 1454, 1; P. chatta, 

hat, ‘seven’; LV. 148 faten, Py. atec. CE hatrana 
(Ggr. Aairana), ‘the seventh,’ LY. 148, 150. hatdvis, 
‘27°; satufiris, © 37,’ ete., Gor—Sinh, sat, sat, ES. 
No. 1592: P. aatta. 

hatarn, ‘four’; Ger, Aataréi, LV. 148 Aataren. Cf. 
hatarucana, ‘the eighth’; sawraria, ‘24": sauratiris, 
“d4, ete.; Gpr. sdiia, see a.v.—Sinh, hatara, *, ES. 
No. 1593; P. eattdro, M. saura-= P. cat. 

han, ‘cock,’ Chr.; LV. 42 Adu, Py. avle—Sinh. siieul, 
ES. No. 1585. 

has, ‘thousand’; Ger. Adhé. CL hdsfat, ‘ centipede,’ 
LY. 46.—Sinh. daias, ES, No. 587: P. sahqesa. 

heki, ‘ witness,’ Chr., LV. 105, 116.—Skr. saksin- 
P. sakkAi. v 

hen, ‘to laugh.'—Sinh. senw, ES. No. 1560. 

hiki, ‘dry,’ Ger., LV. 6; Aikan, ‘to dry,’ Chr.—Sinh, 
aku, KS. No. 1496; P. sukkAa. 

=, : stone, rock.’—Sinh, sal, se/, hel, ES. No. 1477, is 
oe atari P, sela, Skr. éaila; M. hila from P sila, 
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192. pea ‘ wish, desire.’—Sinh. hit, ES. No. 1628: P.c 

193. hiya, ‘hundred,’ LV. 149; but Ggr. satéka.—Sinh. 
siya, ES. No. 1507; P. sie 

194, hiyalu, ‘ heckal2—Sinth. hival, °, ES. No. 1634; P. sigdla, 

195, hiyani, ‘ shadow,’ LV. 26, 144; Chr. hiyenii—Sinh, 
sevana, sereni, A°, Of. ES. No. 1633; P. chadana. 

196. hodu, ‘ proboscis,'"—Sinh. Aojfida, s°, ES. No, 1655; 
P. sonia. 

197. honihiru, ‘the planet Saturn,’ LV. 2; Aonihiru-duaa, 
‘Saturday,’ Ger.—Sinh, senasurd(-da). 

198. honn, ‘lizard,’ Chr.; Ger., LV. 40, honw—Sinh. sian, 
A°, ES. No. 1642. 

199. honu, ‘lightning,’ LV. 10; Chr. Adnw.—Sinh. fena. 

200. hudu, ‘ white."—Sinh. Andu, ES, No. 1658; P. suddia. _ 

201, hugu, ‘asafetida,’ LV. 3¢.—Sinh. hingu. 

202. hukurn, ‘the planet Venus,’ LV. 2; Awkuru - dues, 
‘Friday,’ Ggr—Sinh. sikwrd(-dd). 

203. hulangu, hul., ‘sea-breeze, west, Ggr., LV. .—Sinh. 
Aulan (n.sg. -ariga), ‘ wind.’ 

904. hun, ‘fever..—Sinh. wav, Auna, ‘hot,’ ES. No. 168 ; 
P. una. 

905. huni, ‘lime, chunam.’—Sinh. /unaw, ES. No. 1657; P. 
eum, 

206, hunnan, ‘to remain, to stay, to live, to reside’; raru- 
gai hunna mihd, ‘people living in the country, 
inhabitants,’ LV. 110.—It is difficult to explain the 
connection with Sinh. (A)iidinu, pret.-stem Aten (= P. 
sinna). Of ES. No. 182. | 

207. hus, ‘empty.’ Aws-turan, ‘to empty’; Aws-bin, ‘land 
that lies fallow,’ LV. 71.—Sinh. Avs, sis, ES, No. 16385, 
CL Phr. evecha, chuccha. 

208. huvadu, ‘jusmine.’—Sinh. sweatda, ES. No. 1547; P. 

| sugandia. 

209, huvai, LV. 106, ‘oath’; Chr. -rie—Skr. Sapatha, P. 
seaperthin. 










igili, ' ‘finger ’ ; see ingili. : 
iguru, ‘ginger’; see tiguru. 
210, iha’, ‘ before, previous, formerly’; Chr. ihag, Ger. tha.— 
Sinh. tata. 
211. ingili, ‘ finger, toe,’ Ggr.; Chr., EV., LV. 20, iif. 
Sinh. ans No. 237; P. anguii. 
212. inguru, ‘ginger,’ Chr.; LV. 34, iguru—Sinh. iiguru, 
ES. No. 121; P. siigirera. 
213. iran, iralan, ‘to tear,’ Ggr.—Sinh. ireaw. 
214. iru, ‘ sun, east, time’; iru-rd, ‘land-breeze, east,’ Ger. 
—Sinh. trv, firu, Eis. No. 141; P. sértya. 
215. irinna, ‘to sit’; LV. 185 irina, Sh. A. irinndn.—Seems 
to be Saunarted with Sinh. Aifinw, ES. No. 1627; 
Pkr. cifthas. 
216, is, ‘ head,’ in is-feri or w-fari, ‘hair,’ Chr,, Ggr., LY. 
16.—Sinh. és, Ais, sia, ES. No. 149; P.. size. 
217. ituru, ‘ resting, rest, 'Ger.—Sinh. itirt. Cf. ES. No, 170, 
218. iyye, ‘yesterday’; LV. 216, iyya.—Sinh. iye, 


K. 


219, kaburn, ‘smith’; Aabwri-udin, ‘ smith’s forge,’ LY. 83. : 
—Sinh. kanaburw, ES, No. 300: P. tammdra. 
220. kadurn, ‘ date.’"—Sinh. kaduru, ES. No. 283; P. Lajfari. 
kadan, ‘to cut’; see handan. > 
kadi, ‘sword’; see kandi. 
 kadu, ‘channel’; see kandi. 
291. kafa, ‘ cotton. *_Sinh. kapu, ES. No. 294; P. kappasa. 
222, kahabu, ‘turtle,’ Chr. ; -anbu, ‘sea-tortoise,” Ggr,— 
| Sinh. kdsuhu, -aibu, ES. No. 420; P. kaechapa. 
223. kahan, ‘to scratch.’ —Sinh. kasanw, kahanw, ES. 
No. 319, 2. | a 3 
224. kakuni, ‘crab, sea-crab,’ Chr., LV. 45 —Sinh. kakulu, 
ES. No. 270; P. kakkataka, ; el 
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925, kaki, ‘knee,’ Chr., Ger.; ‘sole of the foot,’ KV.; 


226. 


227. 
228, 


229. 


231. 


au. 


20. 


250. 


‘ankle,’ LV. 16.—Sinh. éakul. 

kalu, ‘black, crow’; éa/u-geri, * buifalo."—Sinh. fain, 
ES. No. 324; P. dala. 

kambali, ‘ wool,’ Py.; ‘ blanket,’ KV.—SkEr., P. hambala, 

kan, ‘work’; kan-kuran, euph. =‘ coire cum femina,’ 
Chr.—Sinh. kam, ES. No. 302; P. Aamma, 

kandan, ‘to cut, to reap’; Chr. -nd-and -nd-; LY. 104, 
kadén —Sinh. kadanu; P. khandeti. Cf. ES. No. 275. 


. kandi, ‘ sword,’ Ggr.; Chr. Aadii—Sinh, fadw. Cf Es. 


No. 271. 

kandu, ‘channel between the Atolls; open sea, ocean,’ 
Ger.; Chr., LV. 8, kadu. Cf. kandu-mas, * seu-tish,’ 
Ger.; Aadu-daturu, ‘sea-voyage,’ LY. 87.—Is to be 
derived from sandan, lit. ‘ crack.’ 

kan-fat, ‘ear,’ LV. 17; pronounced -/fa, Chr., Ggr.; 
Py. campat.— kan =Sinh. kan, ES. No, 276, 1; 
P. kanna + (fat, q.v. 

kanu, ‘blind,” Ggr., LV. 23.—Sinh. ana, ES. 
Na. 276, 2; P. ddna. 

kari, ‘thorn, sting.’ Cf. Aari-iru, ‘ poreupine’; sari 
fai, ‘sting (of aninsect),’ LV. 41, 47.—Sinh. kafu, ES. 
No. 247; P. kantaka. The usual meaning, however, 
of the word is ‘bone.’ Cf. buri-kari, * back.’ 

kas. ‘itch.’—Sinh. kas, ES. No. 319, 2. Of. kahan. 

katuru, ‘ scissors.’—Sinh. Aaturu, ES. No. 279; Skr. 
kartari. 


7. kan, ‘to eat.’—Sinh. kanu, ES. No, 288; P. AAddati. 


Pret, hei = Sinh. kd, P. kAddita. 


. kekkula-van, ‘to endure, to tolerate,” Ggr—aA_ better 


spelling will be, I think, kekulu-rdn. Cf. Simh. 
kakuiu, ‘hard,’ ES. No, 408; P. kakkhala. 

kekuri, ‘cucumber,’ LY. 69.—Sinh. katiri, ES. No. 407; 
P. kakkdri. 


. kessan, ‘to cough.’—Sinh. kadinu, ES. No. 323; P. kidsa. 


keti-misum, ‘season of the harvest,’ LV. 71—seti may 
either be — Sinh. fel, ‘ field,’ ES. No. 375, P. chetta, or 
= Sinh. éafi, ‘ the Pleindes,’ ES. No. 410, P. Aattita. 
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242, kibi, ‘crocodile,’ LV. 45.—Sinh. hindul, ES. No. 334; 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248, 


251, 


aie. 


250. 


254. 


200. 


256, 
257. 
258, 
259, 


261, 


P. kumbfila, 

kihili, ‘ armpit," EV.—Sinh. MAili, kisili, ES. No, 349. 

kilan, ‘mud, clay’; Ailau-fani, ‘earthworm,’ LY. 46. 
—Sinh. failal. 

kiran, ‘to weigh, to measure,’ LV. 205.—Sinh. kirann. 

kirn, ‘milk, gum’; firv-mai, ‘ wet-nurse,’ LV. 11.— 
Sinh, ‘iri, firi-mae, ES. No. 359; P. kira. 

kiyan, ‘to say, to recite.’ /ava kiya mihd, ‘songer,’ 
LV. 122; kiyavan, * to read, to repeat.’ — Sinh. hiyanu, 
ES. No. 536; P. tathets, 

kis, Ggr., kis, Chr., kiyas, LV. 84, ‘ saw.’—Sinh. diyat. 

kodu, ‘shoulder’; see Aone. 


. kolu, Ggr., or better kolu, ‘end’; Kolu-fas, ‘stern,’ 


Chr.—Sinh. Aela, ES. No, 388, 2; P. oti, 


- Kondu, ‘shoulder,’ Ggr.; Chr., LV. 18, KV., kodu; 


Py. condou.—Sinh. koida, ‘socket of the arm where 
it joins the shoulder * (Clough), 

konnan, ‘to plough, to dig,’ Chr., LV. 187.—Sinh. 
kaninu, ES. No. 290; P. khanati. Chr, has konnan, 
‘to plough,’ but ‘onan, ‘to dig.’ 

koru, ‘lame,’ LV. 74.—Sinh. koru, ES. No. 401; Skr. 
kAora. 

koran, ‘to cut, to reap,’ Ger., LV. 71.—Sinh. Fotanu, 
ES. No. 394; P. kofteti. 

kori, ‘cage,’ Chr.; mau-kori, ‘garden,’ LY. 64, dari-kori, 
‘womb,’ LY. 22—Sinh, ‘oti, ‘surrounded, fenced in, 
enclosure,’ ES. No, 393; P, hottha. 

kotabiri, ‘ coriander,’ LV. 47.—Sinh. kofaimbuyu. 

koveli, ‘ cuckoo.’—Sinh. korulw, ES, No, 402+ P. kokils, 

kubu, ‘ mast.’—Sinh. humba, ES, No. 661, 2: Pp, iitpa, 

kndi, ‘little, small,” LV. G0; -din, ‘child,’ Chr., LV. 10, 
—Sinh, udu, ES. No, 857 P, bhudda. 

kuda, ‘little, small!."—Sinh, kudu, ES. No. 357; Pler. 
khwelala, 

kukulnu, ‘fowl (in neral), hen,’— 
No, 356; P. ea : a inl ae 

kukun, ' slice? LY. 69.—Skr., P. kutkwna, 


262. 
263, 


a 
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kuli, ‘ game.’"—Sinh. Keli or kei. Cf. ES, No. 327. 
kulu, ‘spittle."—Sinh. ‘ela or hela, ES. No. 388, 1; 
P. kheia, 


264. kumaru, ‘ potter,’ LV. 81.—Sinh. kwmba?, ES. No. 361; 


265. kuni 
266. 


267. 


268. 
269. 


270. 


274, 
2765. 
276. 


277. 


FP. ‘umbiakdra. 
kuni, ‘dirt, filth,’ Chr.—Sinh. kunu. 

kurafat (Chr. -/fai), ‘knife, razor."—uwra = Skr. feura, 
P. khura +-_fat, q.v. 

kuran, ‘to make, to do.’ ws-‘uran, ‘to raise,” LY, 185; 
fius-k°, ‘to empty,’ Chr., ete.—Sinh. faranu, ES, 
No. 506, 1; P. karot. Pret. tude = Sinh. fala, 
P. kata; ger. ko’ = Binh. sofa. 

kuren, postpos., ‘from, out of,’ indicating the abl. case, 
Ger.—Sinh. keren, ES. No. 381. 

kuru, ‘short’; wru-miid, ‘ dwarf,’ LV. 11.—Sinh. 
kuru, ES, No. 366. 

kurumba, Ggr. (-dd), kurubai, LY. 66, ‘unripe or 


green cocoanut.'—Sinh. twrumdd. 


IL t 


. ladu, ‘shame, bashfulness,* Chr. -dun. /Jadureri, 


‘shameful.’—Sinh. fada, ES, No. 1235, 3; P. éagya. 
lahun, ‘slow’: see fas, 


- lakunu, ‘spot, mark,’ LY. 28.—Sinh. /atuau, ES. 


Ath o. 1229; P. lakkhana. 
or lan, ‘to apply, to put, to build’; ealu-din, ‘to 

See sai as ipa used in compound verbs as 
kadai-lan, ‘to cut,’ LV. 188, ete.—Sinh. fanu, ES. 
No, 1256; P. /ati, 

las, ‘delay,’ Chr.; chun, ‘slow, tardy,’ Chr., LV. 158. 
—Sinh. jas, ES. No. 1240; P. alasa, 

lé, ‘blood’; LV. 22, dei —Sinh. #, ES. No. 1252, 2; 
P, lohita. 

liyan, ‘to write,’ Ggr., LV. 187; Chr. fian.—Sinh. 
liyanu, TES. No. 1245; P. likhati. 

lolu-bodi, ‘eyeball’; see /é, No, 279. 


7 





278, 


280. 


281. 


202. 


284. 
285. 
286. 


207. 


200. 
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lonn, ‘sali.’ /onu-fen, ‘salt water’; /onu-tari, ‘sult-cellar,’ 
LV. 65.—Sinh. Junw, ES. No. 1247; P. lona. 


. 16, ‘eye’; f-maran, ‘to blind.’ Py. writes fols. In 


LY. 17 we find /olu-bodi, ‘eyeball.’ Chr. has /o/u-maw, 
‘cataract (disease of the eye).’—Sinh. /o/, fel, * unfixed, 
unsteady, wavering, ES, No, 1250; P. /o/a. 

14, ‘copper, metal,’ KV., Ggr.  ratt-id, the same, Chr. : 
Audu-/d, ‘German silver, Ger—Sinh. /oho, i, ES. No. 
1258: P. ioha. 

lui, Chr., lai, LV. 164, ‘light, fragile."—Sinh. /udju, 
ES. No. 1248; P. dahu, 

la, ‘unripe, green, young, fresh.’ /-as, ‘colt,’ LV.38; 
la-geri, ‘calf,’ ibid. ; fa-darin, ‘ babe,” Chr.—Sinh. fa, 
HS. No. 1226, 1. 


M. 


. maburn, ‘ bee.’"—Dissimilation. Sinh. banidara, ES. No. 


964; P. déameara. 

matag, maceag, Chr., ‘on, upon’; see mati. 

madiri, ‘musquito,, Chr.—Sinh. maduveu, ES. No. 
1049, 2. 

madori, a weight = 4 grains, LV. 120.—Sinh. madata, 
ES. No. 1046; P. manjittha. 

madu, ‘ pith."—Sinh. mada, ES. No. 1045, 1; Skr. 
mengran. 

madu, ‘calm, amooth; less, few.’ madam, ‘calmly, 
slowly’; madt-rdn, ‘to become less, to decrease,” 
LV. 112.—Sinh. mada, ES. No. 1045, 3: P. manda. 


. madi, ‘ skate, fattish.’—Sinh. madi. 
289. 


madu, ‘mud, scum,” fanfitu-madu, ‘ear-wax’; néfatu- 
madu, ‘ snot,” LV. 17.—Sinh. mada, ES. No. 1038; 
P. manda. 

madulu, ‘district,’ occurring at the end of geographical 
names (Bell, The Maldive Islands, p. 19).—Sinh. 
madudu, “circle, ring,’ ES. No. 1040; P. mandala, 


291. magu, ‘rood, passage, way, path.’—Sinh, maga, ES. 


No. 1084 ; E. marge. 
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292. mahanu, ‘mound, raised over a grave,) Chr. — An 
interesting word. It corresponds to Pkr, masdna = . 
Skr. gmaéina. The Sinh. schon, én, comes from 
P. susdina, Pkr. susdna. Of. ES. No, 1659. 
mahnu-teu, ‘fish-oil’; see mas, No. 297. 
993, mai, mai, ‘mother’; Airv-mai, ‘wet-nurse,’ LV. L1.— 
Sinh. mar, ma, ES. No. 1065; P. médiu, | 
294. makunu, ‘ spider.’—Sinh. matunn. 
95. mali, ‘snare,’ Ggr.—Sinh. mel. 
296. maran, ‘to kill’: marw, ‘death, dead,’ LY. 27, 176; | 
marweda, ‘to die,’ LV. 11—Sinh. marane, maru, ES. | 
Wo. 1057, 1060; P. mdreti, mdraka. 
297. mas, ‘fish.’ kd-mas, ‘porpoise, whale,’ Chr., Ggr.; 
mahu-teu, ‘ fish-oil, cod-liver oil,’ Ggr.—Sinh. mas, ES. 
No. 1068, 1; P. maocha, 
908, mas, ‘month,’ Ger, LV. 119.—Sinh. mas, ES. 
No. 1068, 3; P. mdea. 
299, mas, ‘flesh.’ geri-mas, ‘ beef,’ samébali- bakari - mas, 
‘mutton,’ Ggr.; Adi-mas, * hashed meat,’ LY. 55.— 
Sinh. was, ES. No. 1068, 2; P. mamea. | 
300. mas, ‘ beard,” in mati-mas, ‘mustachios’ (cf. mati), Chr., | 
Ger., LV. 18, EV.—Sinh. mas, ES. No. 1068, 4; 
P, mags, 
301. mati, ‘upper, above, high; top, lid, cover.’ mati-gadu, 
‘the upper millstone,’ Chr.; :ati-mas, ‘ mustachios*; 
macag, maccaj, Chr., maca’, Ggr., ‘on, upon’; as 
maca’ aran, ‘to ride,” Ggr.—Sinh. matu, ES. 


No. 1045, 1. -_ 
302. man, ‘flower,” Chr, LV. 64; male’, ‘a Hower,’ md, 
‘flowers,’ Ger.; mau-kori, ‘garden,’ LV. 64.—Sinh. ” 
mal, ES. No. 1062,2; P. maid. “ff 


303. ma-, ‘large, great.’ Cf md-bandw, ‘ pregnant,’ Ggr., 
lit. having a large womb.—Sinh. maha-, md-, ES. 
No. 1071, 1; 1077, 1; P. mahd-. 
mai, ‘mother’; see mai. 
304. medu, ‘middle’; de miiwn medu, ‘between two persons 
LV. 214.—Sinh. mada, ES. No. 1144; P. majjha. 
305. mehi, ‘ fly.'.—Sinh. mdsi, ES. No. 1151; Pler. macchid. 





‘ibe 
B06. 


S07, 


308. 
J10. 
oll. 
oL2. 
old. 


314. 
315. 


ol6, 
oly. 


S18, 


JL, 
d20. 


d21. 


323. 
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mi, pron., ‘this.” wii-tan, ‘here, at this place’; mihen, 
milidan, * thus.’—Sinh. mé, mefana, ete. 

minan, ‘to measure,’ Chr., LV. 120.—Sinh. maninu, 
ES, No. 1054; P. mind. 

mirus, ‘ pepper.'—Sinh, miriz, ES. No. 1093; P. maria. 

miyaru, ‘shark,’ Chr., Ggr.—Skr., P. makeara. 

miru, ‘pleasant, delightful, sweet’; miru-fen, ‘ fresh 
water.’ —Sinh. mihiri, miyuru, ES. No. 1091, 2; 
P. madhura. 

moiya, moya, ‘foolish, silly; insane, mad,’ — Binh, 
moho, md, ES. No. 1156; P. mogha, mofa. 

mé, ‘ pestle.’ —Sinh. mooi, mol, ES. No. 11d; 
P. musala. 

mudi, ‘ring, earrings’; sitta-mudi, ‘seal-ring,’ LY. 81. 
—Sinh. mudu, ES, No. 1109; BP. mudi, muddikd. 

mugori, ‘ mungoose* (7), LV. 41.—Sinh. mugati. 

mugu, ‘kind of pulse, lentil,’ Chr, LV. 79.—S8inh. 
mungu, ES, No, 1103; P. mugga. 

mui, Chr., muti, LV. 49, moul, Py., ‘ pearl.’—Sinh. mutu, 
ES. No. 1106; P. mid. 

muli’, muli’, ‘all, complete, whole,—Sinh. mulie, mudu. 
Cf. ES. No. 1110. 

muri, ‘mallet, hammer,’ Ggr. (Chr, muri) —Sinh. mii, 
ES, No. 1081; P. suttia. 

muti, ‘pearl’; see nw. 

mi, ‘root,, LV. 65; Py. moul. mule’, ‘a root’; mii, 
‘roots, Ger.—Sinh. mul, ES. No. 1110; P. main, 

miidu, ‘(shallow) sea.’—Sinh, meuhudu, midu, ES, 
No. 1118; P. samudda. 

minn, ‘ face.’"—Sinh. miwinnn, minu, ES, No, 1119. 


N. 


. magan, ‘to lift, to raise, to take’; negi, ‘upright,’ Chr 


—Sinh. naganu, ES, No. 657; P. davighati. faa 
nagili, ‘anchor,’ Chr., LV. 86,—P. najigaia, Sinh, nangud, 
‘plough,’ ES. No. 659. 


324. 


26. 


327. 


328. 
aod. 


30). 


ool. 


cheb, 


db, 


a7. 
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nagu (recte -git or -gu’), ‘tail,’ Ggr.; magulan dari, 
‘scorpion,’ Ggr.—Sinh. nagal, naguta. Cf. ES. 
No, 696. 


. nakat, ‘planet,’ LV. 2, 146.—Sinh. nakat, nakat, ES. 


No. 654; P. natkhatta. 

nama (LV. 26, 130, na’), ‘name’; na’ kuran, * to 
praise,’ LV. 187.—Sinh. nam, ES. No. 666; P. nama. 

naran, ‘to dance,’ LV. 183.—Sinh. nafanu; P. natta, 
‘the dance,’ 

nan, ‘ship, veasel.’—Sinh. ndr, ES. No. 755; P. ded. 

ndru, ‘muscle, sinew, artery, vein.’ —Sinh. sahara, 
ES. No. 678: P. nahdra. 

negi, ‘upright’; see nagan. 

neti, ‘not possessing, not having’; bwddi-neti, * without 
intelligence,’ LV. 27.—Sinh. nati, ES. No. 749, 

néfat, pron. -fri (Py. nepat), ‘nose’; néfatu mada, 
‘snot,’ LY. 17.—né = Binh, ad, naka, ES. No. 677; 
P. nasa + fat, q.¥. 

néva, Chr., névai, LV. 21, ‘breath, soul, life."—né, 
‘nose’ (see wéfat), + ed, ‘wind’ = Sinh. rd, ES. 
No. 1527; P. edta. 


. niafati, ‘nail (of the finger),’ Chr., Ggr.; KV. niya?, 


Py. niapaty. — nia = Sinh. niyo, ni, ES. No. 700; 
P. nakha + fat, q.v. 


. niansti, ‘sagacity,’ or better, ° sagacious, LV, 135.— 


Sinh. aveanati. Cf. ES. No, 739. 


. nidan, ‘to sleep"; nid, ‘ sleep.’—Sinh. nidi, nidu, widd- 


gannu, ES. No, 692; P. niddd. 

nivan, ‘to become extinct, to end’; tr. mindi/dn, ‘to 
extinguish, to put out.’—Sinh. wivenw, ES. No. 698; 
P. aibhae, The LV. 186 has also a verb nimmdn, * to 
end,’ corresponding to Sinh. nimienuw. 

niya, ‘judgment,’ LV. 104. siydkan, the same, 
Ger. ; niydveri, * judge.’—Sinh. niyd, ES. No. 704; 
P, adya. 

nu, ni, neg., ‘not.’ nume . . - nume, ‘neither 
. . . nor’ (with emph. part. -me=Sinh. -ma), 
LY. 180.—Sinh. no-, nu-, ES, No. 653; P. na. 
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d41. 


O46, 


o4s. 


49, 
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nuva, ‘nine,’ LV.148. nueayen, Py. nouahet ; nurepana, 
‘the ninth’; sneadiha, * ninety,’ Ggr.—Sinh. nava, 
nama, ES. No. 667; P. nara. 

ni, ‘blue, green’; nafils, ‘ lapis-lazuli,’ LV. 48.—Sinh. 
nil, ES. No. 710; P. nila. 


ni, ‘not’: see nu. 
0, O. 


o', Ggr., on, LV. 78, dg, Chr., * seed, kernel, bean.2— 
Sinh. afa, ES. No. 238; P. atthi. 


- oi, ‘stream, rivulet,’ LV. 3.—Sinh, soya, hoya, oya, ad, 


é, KS, No. 225 ; P. sofa. 


- ona-, ‘less, deficient,’ in ona-rihi ‘19,’ ona-tiris «292 


ete.—Of Binh. ek-ua-visi; Skr. anaviméati, 


- oruva, ‘boat,’ Ggr.—Sinh. oru, ES. No, 226; P. ulumpa, 
. o', Ggr., og, Chr., on, LV. 38, ol, Py., ‘ camel.’—Sinh. 


ofu, ES. No. 220; P. oftha. 
og, ‘seed, kernel’; see o’, 


R. 


ra’, Ggr., LV. 111, rag, Chr., ral, Py., ‘country, lana, 
CE. rare gai Aunna miha, ‘inhabitant,’ LV. 110.— 
Sinh. rata, ES. No. 1186; P. rattha, 

raha, ‘taste ; quicksilver.’ — Sinh. raha, rd, ES. 
No. 1197: P. raga. 

rai, ‘red; see rat. 

rakisbodu, ‘bat,’ LV. 41; rakasbodu,  bloodsucker,” 
J.RAS. Ceyl. Br. 24, 123.—+ahis or rakes corre- 
sponds to Sinh. rakua, ES. No. 1184; P. rakkhaae, 

ran, ‘ gold”; ran-can-i5, ‘ brass,’ Chr,, Ger., lit. the gold- 
coloured metal.—Sinh. ran, ES. No. 1187 ; P. Airaitiza. 

rat, Py., LV. 25, pronounced raj, Chr, Ger., ‘red’: 
ratu-id, ‘copper.'—Sinh. raf, ES, No. 1188,1; P. radia. 


- Fa, “sweet toddy,’ Chr. Ggr.—The same as raha, 


Edw. Miiller, however, derives the word from surd 
(cf. ES. No, 1195), but Pyrard has stil] the form ras. 
rei, ‘night’; see ré, 


aoe. 


353. 


355. 
da6. 


ood. 


ooo. 
oog. 


d60, 
d61. 


362, 


aba. 
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res-Ekuran, ‘ to assemble.’— vs = Sinh. riis, ES. No, 1224, 
P, rast + kuran, q.v. 

ré, Chr, Ggr., rei, LV. 9, ‘ night.’—Sinh. rd, 
No. 1225; P. ratti. 

rihe, ‘ache, pain,’ Chr—Sinh. rudd, ridenu, HS, 
No. 1210; P. ruyji. 

rihi, ‘ silver.’—Sinh. rid?, ES. No. 1201; P. rajata. 

riveti, rieti, Chr., ‘becoming, pretty, beautiful,’ Chr., 
LY. 159.—Sinh. ruvd?ti= ric, Sinh. rve, ra, ES. 1212; 
P. riipa + efi; see s.v. 

riyan, ‘cubit,’ LV. 121; Chr. riyag—Sinh, riyan, 
ES. No. 1204; P. ratana, 

riyau, ‘ sail, Chr., LV. 86.—Sinh. rural. 

rodi, ‘thread (for sewing),’ LV, 51.—Sinh. rodu, rada, 
ES. No. 1189, 3; P. rajyu. 

ron, ronan, ‘to cry, to weep.’—Sinh. raranu: P, ravati. 


ro, ‘light, clear, luminous.’ CE£ alifan ré-kuran, “to 
kindle a fire,’ Ggr.—P. rohita, ‘red.’ The word ré 


has alao the meaning ‘unripe, green,’ Gegr., as in 
ro-fan-fulangi, ‘green grasshopper,’ oppos. Aiti-fan- 
Julangi, ‘brown grasshopper,’ Ger. 

ru’, Ger., KV., ri’, Chr., roul, Py., ‘ cocoanut-tree.’— 
Sinh, rut, ES. No. 1207; P. rukkha, 

rusavun, ‘to wish, to will’; rwiwn, ‘ wish, will,’ Ger. 
mat-kaldge russeclyai, ‘if God permits, if it is God's 
will’ (conditional mood), Geiger, Mild. Studien I, 
Sess. Pap. R, Bay. Ac. 1900, p. 679.—Sinh. risi, 
russanu, ES. No. 1206; P. ruci, recat. 

ri’, ‘cocoanut-tree *; ase ru’. 


sa-,‘ six"; see sia. 
satéka, ‘ hundred’; see Aya. 
saura, ‘four’: see fafarw. 


364. siilis, ‘forty,’ Ggr.—Sinh. sctalis, 4°; P. cattdlisam. 


Of. ES, No, 1593. 
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T. 


tabu, ‘ pillar’; see éaméi. 

365. taburu-mau, ‘lotos-flower,’ LV. 68.—Sinh. tamduru, ES. 
No. 491; P. tamba, Skr. tdmra. 

d66. tadu, ‘pain,’ Chr., LV. 27,94; ¢adu-ken, ‘ misery,’ Ger. 
—Sinh, fada, ES. No. 487; P. thaddia, The original 

meaning of fads was probably ‘ pressure.’ 

tala, ‘palate,’ LV. 18.—Sinh. ¢alw, neg. talla; Skr., 

P. tafu. 

368. talan, ‘ to beat, to castigate.’—Sinh. fe/anu, ES. No. 606: 
P. taleti. 

369. talu, ‘lock.’ éalu-dadi, ‘key,’ Chr, LV. 57, KV. 
falt-muheru, ‘ring or knocker of a door,’ LY. 57 : 
tafu-ralu, *lock-hole,’ ibid.—P, tdla, Skr. tala, 

370. tambu, Ger., tabu, LV. 56, * pillar.'—Sinh. fama, ES, 
No. 482; P. thambha. 

d71, tan, ‘place, residence.’"—Sinh. fan, tan, ES. No. 488 ; 
P. fAdnea, 

d72. tan, ‘ body,’ in fan-makunu, * bug,’ Chr., § flea,’ LV. 46, 
—Sinh. fuu, ES. No. 620, 1: Skr.. P. tang, 

jiu. tari, ‘ star."—Sinh. farw, ES. No, 497 : P. fara. 

74. tari,‘ plate, basin’; Chr. fari,‘cup.’ fen-bd-tari, ‘ cup,” 
LY. 35; Jonw-tari, ‘ salt-cellar,’ LV. 55.—Sinh. tatu. 

375. teli, ‘pot,,/ LV. 60.—Sinh. ¢tali, fai, ES. No. o02 » 
P. thali. 

d76. teman, ‘to be wet": tr. femdidn, ‘to wet.—Sinh. 
femenu, ES. No. 532: P. temeti, 

ai7. teu, LV. 55, Ger., tén, Chr., ‘ oil.’\—Sinh, tof, ES, 
No. 535; P. tela. 

378. tera, ‘ thirteen,’ Ggr.—P. terasa, but Sinh, teleag. 

J79. tiben, ‘to continue, to be, to live, to belong.’—Sinh, 
tibenu, ES. No. 612. 

880, tiki, ‘somewhat, a little’; fen tiki, ‘9 drop of water, 
LV. 9.—Sinh. tika, ES. No. 480, | | 

SSL. tila, ‘surface.’ ietila, ‘foot,’ see fai: witila, “hand, 
see af.—sinh. fala, ES. No. 499, 2; P. tala. 


si 


fee 


do6. 


og7. 
388. 1 
o8o. 


390, 
291. 


dg2. 


ggg. 


ago. 
og6. 


oo7. 
. alli, ‘ owl,’ LV. 48.—Skr., P. wfitha. 


399. 


400. 


401. 
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. tileu-on, ‘sesame,’ LV. 54.—Sinh., Skr., P. tila, ef. 0°. 
. tima, ‘he, himeelf.’—Sinh. fami, ES. No. 493. 
. tin, ‘three’; Ger. finéi; finrana, ‘the third’; féris, ‘237: 


tettiris, £33, Ggr.—Sinh. fun, Es, No. 519. 


j. tudu, ‘edge, point’; éira-fudu, ‘arrow-head,’ LY. 91.— 


Sinh. twda, ‘ beak, mouth,’ HS. No. 518; P. funda. 
tuni, ‘thin.’—Sinh. funw, ES. No. 620, 2; P. tanw. 


U, U. 

udun, ‘fireplace,’ Ggr., LV. 60.—ASinh. «dun, ES. 
No. 174; P. sisal 

udu, ‘high,’ Ggr.; ‘sky, firmament,’ Chr., Ggr., LY, 2, 
KV.—Sinh. wdu, ES. No. 167; P. weidha, 

ufadinun, ‘birth,’ Ggr.—Nom. verb. ; ef. Sinh. wpadenn, 
ES. No. 180; P. uppajpati. 

ufulyan, ‘to raise, to lift up,’ Ggr.—Sinh. wpw/ranu. 

uforan, ‘to pluck out, to eradicate, Ggr, — Sinh, 
upuranu, ES. No. 181; P. uppdteti. 

ugen, ‘to learn,’ LV. 185.—Sinh. wgannu, ES. No. 162; 
P. wgganhdte. 

uguli, ‘scarlet’; sce tnguln, 

uhuldn, ‘to raise, to bear, to carry,” LV. 187.—Sinh. 
usulanu, ES. No. 204; P. weedleti. 

ui, ‘thread,’ Chr., Ggr., LV. 85; wi-dau, ‘net,’ LY. 85. 
—Sinh. Ad, ES. No. LG40. 

ukan, ‘to heave, to raise, to carry’; duni-ukd-mihu, 
‘hunter,’ LV. 85.—Sinh. whanv, ES, No. 157. 

ukulu, ‘groins,’ LV. 19.—Sinh. whwl, ES. No. 160; 
Skr. witafa. 

ukunn, ‘louse.’—Sinh. wkwaw, ES, No. 159; Skr. wthana, 


ulai, ‘bracelet, ring,” LV. 52; Chr. wlag, Py. owla— 
Sinh. ca/alu. Cf ES. No. 1305, lL. 

umagu, ‘ hollow,’ LV. 153.—Sinh. wmaga, ES. No, 184; 
P. wnmagga. 

ungulu, ‘yermilion, scarlet,’ Ggr., LV. 34; Chr. uguli. 
—Sinh. iigu/, ES. No. 122; P. Aimguli. 
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402. uni, ‘ bamboo,’ Bell, The Maldive Islands, p. 2—Sinh. 


403, 


4i)4. 


406, 


407, 
408. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414, 


415. 


unt, 

ura-mati, ‘breast, chest, bosom,” Chr, LV. 18; ‘the 
nipples,’ Ggr—sSinh. wre, ES. No. 193; P.wra. Cf 
BV. wti, 

us, ‘hich.’ wa-kwran, ‘to raiso”’ LY. 185; wus-nidi, 
‘ mother-in-law," LV. 13; ws-din, ‘cultivated land,’ 
LY. 70.—Sinh. ws, ES. No. 200: P. aeea. 


- Us, “sugar-cane’; we-saturu, us-hakuru, ‘(ecommon) 


sugar,’ Chr., Ggr., LV. 54, KV.—P. weehw ; but Sinh. 
wk, ES, No. 155, 

uturu, ‘north, northern,’ Ggr., LV. 166; Py. outourou,— 
Sinh. wfuru, ES. No. 171; P. wttara. 

i, ‘fork,” Ggr.—Sinh, wi, ES. No. 194; P-. sala, 

tru, ‘pig.'—Sinh. drw, ES. No. 207; P. sikara: 


¥. 

va’, ‘round’ (Chr. writes eag)—Sinh. vata, ES, No. 
1266; P. eetia. 

vadan, ‘carpenter's work,’ in radan-kurd-mihun, * ear- 
penter,’ Chr., LV. 80; vadan-kavi, ‘ chisel,’ LV. 81.— 
A Prakritic *caddhana is to be supposed, (Cf. Sinh. 
radu, ‘carpenter,’ ES. No, 1270 = P. raddhaki 

vadaigennavan, ‘to walk’ (highest language), Chr.— 
Sinh. radine, ES, No, 1269: P, raddhati, 

vagu, ‘leopard; thief,’Ggr. ralu- cagu, ‘tiger, LV. 39; 
catkan (= vag-kan), ‘theft,’ Ggr.—Sinh, tag, ES, 
No. 1262; P. ryaggia, 7 

vaha, ‘story, tale, legend.’—Sinh. vase, ES, No. 1309, 1; 
P. raed, 

vai, ‘left arm'; see rdf, 

vai, ‘wind,’ LV. 9; Ggr., Chr. ray, Py, ecé.—Sinh. ed, 
ES. No. 1327; P. vata. | 

valu, ‘grave, pit, hole, well.’ ralu-lan, ‘to bury,’ Chr., 
LV.118; /fn-ralu, ‘cistern,’ LV. 61; Jiya-valu, * foot- 
print,’ Ggr.—Sinh. raja, ES. No, 1326; Skr. avata, 


416. 


417. 


418. 


419. 


420. vain, 


421. 


422. 


423. 


425, 
426. 
427. 
. vidu, LV. 2, vidani, Chr., Ggr., ‘flame, flash, lightmng’; 


429, 
. vihi, vis, ‘twenty,’ Ger. onanihi, ‘19’; ckdvis, bdvis, 


451. 
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yan, ‘colour,’ or according to the Sinh. ‘like, similar.’ 
C£. ran-van-ld, * brass,’ lit. golden-coloured or gold-like 
metal, Chr., Ger—Sinh. ran, ES. 1286; P. canna. 

yannan, ‘to enter,’ Chr.—By assimilation from * radnan 
= Sinh. radinu, ES. No. 1281; P. veapati. 

varan, ‘to twist’; rénn-card-mihu, ‘ rope-maker,’ LV. 81. 
—Skr. rarfayati. The Sinh. has not preserved the 
corresponding verb, but ef. rifi, ‘ wick’; P. vatfi(ha). 

yau, ‘forest,’ LV. 71; valu-ragu, ‘tiger,’ LV. 30.— 
Sinh. ca/, ES, No. 1501. 

vae, ‘wind’; see rai. 

ran, ‘to become, to be,’ LV. 152, 186. gina-ran, * to 
increase’: madu-vdn, ‘to decrease,’ LV. 112,—Sinh. 
renu, ES. No, 1387. 

varé (-ci), ‘rain,’ Chr., Ggr., LV. 7; vare-pene, ‘rain- 
water, Py.—Sinh. cahare. 

vat, LV. 20, va', J.R.AS. Coyl. Br. No. 24, p. 124, 
vai, Chr., ‘left arm.’—Contracted from ra’ = Sinh. 
cam, ES. No. 1288, 1; P. cdma + at. 

vyedun, ‘offering, present,” Chr. —Sinh. radu, 
‘worship, adoration’; raridinu, ES. No, 1254 =randat 
Cf. Mald, cedun kuran, ‘to be attached,’ LV. 101. 


. -yehen, ‘to rain,’ LV. 185. edré veheni, ‘it rains’; fim 


reheni, ‘it dews,’ LV. 9, 10.—Sinh. vahtaw. 

veli, ‘earth, mould, sand. —— ra, ES. No. 1412; 
P. cdlukid. 

vettan, ‘to fall,’ Chr.; -en, LV. 185; veffaidin, ‘to 
fell,’ Chr.—Sinh. rafenu, Eis. No. 1404. 

yeu, ‘ tank.’—Sinh. cdr, ES. No. 1413; P. vdpe. 


ridu-ridu-jahan, ‘to shine, to flash,’ LV. 188.—Sinh. 


cidu, riduli, BS. 1388; P. eign, rpyuilata. 
viha, ‘ poison.’ —Sinh. rise, ES. No. 1320; P. eisa. 


‘21, 22,’ ete., Ggr.—Sinh. cei, ES. No. 1975; P. risa, 
vikkan, ‘to scll..—Sinh. vitunanv, ES. No, 1925; 
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Anr. XXXI.—AHiisforival Notes on South-East Persia. By 
Major P. Motesworte Sykes, C.M.G., Royal Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Sourn-Easr Persia, the history of which I propose to 
discuss very briefly,’ consists of the provinces of Kirman 
and Persian Baluchistin, in which I have been travelling 
since 1595, and where I was commissioned to found 
a consulate in 1894. Before, however, approaching their 
history, it seems advisable to recapitulate the physical features 
of these desert provinces, which, as elaewhere, have mainly 
owed their history to their geographical conditions. 

Southern Persia and Baluchistan occupy some twenty 
degrees of longitude on the map, and lie between the rich 
ulluvial plains and ancient civilizations of the Euphrates, 
Tigris, and Karun on the west, and that of the Indus on 
the east. The provinces discussed in this paper hold 
a central position, with Fars on the west and British 
Baluchistan on the east; they were consequently somewhat 
remote from both these centres of civilization. 

I begin with Kirman, which isa province of great interest 
if only for the various climates, products, and peoples that it 
contains. In common with the whole coast of Southern 
Persia, the country lies low for a considerable distance 
inland ; the heat at the porta is terrible, and there are no 
good harbours, while as there is always either too much 
or too litthe wind in the Persian Gulf, navigation is by 
no means easy. This coast strip is backed by successive 
ranges all running parallel to the coast, Le. with a north-west 


* In my recently published work, ‘Tem Thousand Miles im Persian’ (John 
Murray), two chaptors are dewated to the histery of the provines of Eirman 
mil rit to thet of Persian Baluchistan. hore i+ aleo a chi iter which refers 
to the histery of Bietin, and throughout iheve kre any 1ton 
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trend. In some parts the altitude increases gradually, 
but in Jiruft the low-lying country runs up to the 
mighty mountain barrier which holds up the Iranian 
plateau, and, as a consequence, enjoys a comparatively 
generous rainfall. In this range, to the south of Kirman 
city, I have scaled two peaks, the Kuh-i-Shah and Kuh-i- 
Hazar, which attain the great altitude of 14,000 feat, 
North of these Titans the country gradually sinks, although 
round the eapital the ranges touch 13,000 fect, but beyond 
them are the low-lying wastes of the Lit, the great desert 
of Persia. This “land of drought and of the shadow of 
death " stretches for hundreds of miles to the north, and 
forms a greater hindrance to intercourse and invasion than 
any range of mountains, Just as the traveller from the 
Persian Gulf has to cross range after range at right angles 
before reaching the Irinian Plateau, so too his onward 


journey is rendered most difficult by the funereal waste of 


the Lit. It must also be remembered that even outside 
the sinister influence of the Lit South-East Persia is by no 
means fertile, ond is best described as desert tempered by 
oases. It is hard for dwellers in Europe to realize what 
it means to be absolutely dependent for all crops on 
irrigation, but when that is once grasped the immense 
importance of the mountains of Persia is evident, as without 
these storehouses of snow the whole country would be almost 
uninhabitable except by a few nomads. 

inhabitants of this huge area number perhaps 750,000, 
and may be divided into dwellers in towns or villages 
and nomads. The dwellers in houses are Irinians, the 
pre-Aryan inhabitants and also the successive hordes of 
invaders having generally continued their wandering life, 
which is much the same as that depicted in the book of 
Job. Indeed, the life of u nomad is most antagonistic to 
civilization. Among the tribes in the province are ancient 
Persian clans, e.g. the Lak, also Arabs, Mongols, Baluchis, 
Turks, and gypsies, 

We now come to Persian Baluchistan, which includes the 
western half of Makran, the eastern and larger portion of 
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Baluchistan being either British or under British influences 
The whole country approximately corresponds to th 2 
seventeenth satrapy of Darius as recorded by Herodotus. . wi: 

Physically speaking, Makran includes the coast strip as 
far inland as the watershed of the first important range a’ 
of hills, This district is washed by the Arabian Sea, and 
just as its coastline approximately trends east and west, 
#0 too its tanges run parallel to the coast, and are, af = a 
anything, more difficult to cross than those further west. . 
North of Makran the country slopes down to the level of 
the Lit, which not only envelops if on the north, but also 
separates it from Kirman, so that few, if any, countries are 
so inaccessible as Persian Baluchistan. It is consequently 
not surprising that, after the expedition of Alexander the 
Great, no European travelled in this forgotten land until 
less than a century ago. 

In the district of Sarhad, bordering on Sistan, is the 
remarkable Kuh-i-Taftin or Chahil Tan, which I scaled in 
1893 when I discovered a voleano in the solfatara stage of 
existence. Round this range, which runs up to nearly 
13,000 feet, the country is high and should be comparatively 
fertile, while to the west is the Liit and to the east the equally 
dreary wilderness of Kharan. Baluchistan, indeed, is far 
less fertile than Kirman, and is concisely described in the 
Baluchi proyerb which relates that when the Almighty 
created the world Baluchistin was formed from the refuse 
material Its inhabitants may number 250,000, all of whom 
rank low in the scale of civilization. The darkest and 
oldest tribes are probably of Dravidian origin, the Baluchis 
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are Aryans from the vicinity of the Caspian, and there is ty 
a medley of Arabs, Tatars, Kurds, and Rajputs which causes <. 
the anthropologist to despair. om 
To sum up, both provinces are difficult of access from the “a 
north or south, and Baluchistan is also flanked on the wast a y 
by an arm of the Lit. Consequently no invasion has taken m 
place by ses, and the provinces have escaped the fell - ie 
massacres of Chengiz and Tamerlane. On the other hand, TT 


they have paid the penalty of remoteness by remaining 
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d, and the southern prolongation of the Liit made 


é Bi Ik histain, until comparatively recent times, a separate 
province independent of Persia; Kirman, on the other hand, 


has looked to Fairs and Arabistan for its civilization, and it 
was from the west that it was overrun by the Arabs. 

_ After this brief description of the province, I now propose 
to discuss its history.. Herodotus mentions the Germanii as 
forming one of the twelve tribes of Persin, while the 
fourteenth satrapy of Darius, as he describes it, includes the 
province of Kirmin as it is to-day. To this period we may 
assign the bronzes, an account of which may be of interest. 

A Khan of Khinaman, oa small, district to the west of 
Kirmin city, informed me that he had found a number of 
these articles, and when [ was able I paid him a visit and 
enquired as to the details of the find. My host snid that 
hundreds of tombs were discovered, some five feet below the 
surface of the ground. The corpses had crumbled into dust, 
and it could not be ascertained in what direction they had 
been Iaid—a very important point. In each tomb were 
a yellow jar of pottery, round bowls of three sizes, a pair of 
bracelets, two pins, and some arrow and spear heads, all of 
which were of bronze except the vessels. In addition, two 
or three cornelinn gems were found, and some small silver 
earrings and bracelets, which I did not sea, The custom of 
placing a cornelian in a dead man’s mouth, with the names 
of the twelve Jmdém engraved on it, is one that obtains 
nowadays. An axe-head wns also shown me, and there 
were, in addition, two handles, which may have fitted 
some other weapon, but not the axe-head. This com- 
pleted the list of the bronzea. The vessels were of three 
types, one being clearly a lamp, and of the others one 
exactly resembled the modern Persian pocket-bowl, which 
is carried for drinking purposes, Some great jars, much 
like the hom of to-day, but shorter and wider, were also 
shown. In them a yellow dust had been found, possibly — 
wheat or millet, but this had all heen thrown away. 

Mr. C. Hercules Read, of the British Museum, haa very 
kindly furnished me with the following note on the axe-head : 
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“The special interest of the bronze axe found at Khinamin 
is that its form shows it to be, not a useful weapon, but 
& survival or degradation of such an implement. The angle 
at which the blade is set to the handle shows that it can 
have no real utility, while, on the other hand, the exaggerated 
crest which forms a sort of counterpoise to the blade is out 
of all proportion to the mass of the weapon as such. 

“The axe from Armenia, a fairly remote district, in Canon 
Greenwell's collection, bas certain analogies with it, but 
differs essentially i in being manifestly a serviceable weapon. 
The socket, in this case, is large enough to admit a stout 
atrong handle, while the ornamental lion is small, and well 
adapted as an ornamental appendage. The angle at which 
the blade is set to the shaft is also a clear indication that 
it was intended for use. Widely different in general 
appearance as these two objects are, there seems to me to 
be a clear resemblance in essentials, and in time this may be 
made clearer by further excavations and discoveries in the 
country intervening between South-East Persia and the 
Black Sea.” 

We may, I think, conclude that this most interesting find 
dates from the Achaemenian period, although the pottery 
tends to show that it belongs to a late stage of that epoch. 

The next historical event of importance to which I would 
draw your attention is the march of Alexander the Great from 
the Indus to the Karun. Some years ago I proved that the 
mighty Iskandar Rimi, as he is termed in the East, halted 
for a considerable time in the valley of the Halil Riid to the 
south of Kirman.' At the end of 1900 I revisited that 
valley, and one of my servants brought me a vase of 
Oriental alabaster which he had bartered for an old pair of 
trousers, This interesting antique is pronounced by the 
British Museum to be a Greek unguent vase of the fourth 
century a.c,, and was probably left behind by the army of 
Alexander the Great. It has furnished me with gratifying 
evidence that my deductions were probably correct. 
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During the period of what is now termed the Parthian 
dynasty, I have found no reference to Kirmin, but it became 
famous when, after the conquest of Fara, it was seized by 
Ardeshir, the son of Papak, who finally defeated Artabanus 
or Ardavin in a desperately contested battle near Ram 
Hurmuz, with the result that, after enduring a foreign yoke 
for five centuries, a national dynasty was re-established in 
the house of Sasin, which lasted until the Arab conquest. 

Tn connection with the illustrious Ardeshir I would 
invite attention to Ram, which is situated about 120 miles 


to the E.S.E. of Kirmian, and is the last town in Persia 


in this direction. Indeed, a journey cf 600 miles across 
deserts must be undertaken before Nushki and Quetta are 
reached. Bam from early times has been of note in Persia. 
The district was designated Arfa or Four, from its. four 
cities of Bam, Rigin, Narmishir, and Nisa. Of these, Bam 
and Rigan were founded by Bahman, Ardeshir can claim the. 
eredit of building the city of Narmashir, and his wife con- 
structed the dam on which Nisa depended. It was also the 
home of Haftan-bokht, Ardeshir’s great rival, in connection 
with whom a curious legeud is recounted in the Pahlavi 
Kidrndmak -i- Artakshir-i- Papakdn and also in the Sid 
Nameh. The daughter of Haftin-bokht, when spinning with 
other muidens, picked up an apple, within which she found 
au worm. She thereupon vowed that if she completed her 
allotted task before the others, she would save the worm 
alive. Almost at once her spinning was miraculously 
accomplished, and, faithful to her promise, she cherished 
the worm. From this time the family of Haftan-bokht 
prospered exceedingly, until its chief became the ruler of the 
province of Kirman. 

According to the Pahlavi work, “ the arm y of Haftin-bokht 
attacked a caravan of Ardeshir, and brought the spoils to 
Guzaran, a borough of Gular, where the worm hnd its abode, 
Now as regards the (worm) idolatry, it (grew) so powerful 
that five thousand men, who composed its forces in the 
different frontiers of Sind, assembled, and Haftan-bokht Fore 


collected his army. Ardeshir sent to battle with the worm, 








COPPER BOWLS FROM VICINITY OF KIRMAN, AND 
BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM KHINAMAWN, 





but its supporters took refuge in the hills and, falling on his 


army at night, routed it. Ardeshir then took the field in 
person, but was also routed, and barely escaped with his life.” 
However, the worm and its supporters were finally defeated 
by a stratacem, Ardeshir or one of his adherents visiting 
Guzirin in disenise, and pouring molten tin down the worm’s 
throat, which effected the death of the monster and the over- 
throw of Haftan-bokht. At one time I thought that this 
fable of the worm was a poetical description of the imtro- 


duction of the silkworm, but later I came to the conclusion 


that it must be a legend of snake worship. Professor EK. G- 
Browne, however, makes the happy suggestion that perhaps 


both these ideas were embodied in the legend, and this 


seems extremely likely. 

Guzaran of the Pahlavi and Kujaran of the Sidi Nameh, 
which is probably the site of ancient Bam, is situated about 
a mile above the fort on the river. It is now = ruin and 
known as Kusirain, which is almost exactly the same word as 
Guzaran, and even to-day one of the gates of the Bam Fort 
is known as Kut-i-Kirm, or the Fort of the Worm. 

I will now discuss the capitals of Kirman and give my 
reasons for having located the Carmana omnium mater of 
Ammianus Marvellinus in or a little to the north of Jiruft. 
Modern Kirman mainly lies a little to the west of a more 
ancient city, which, on good authority, is stated to have 
heen founded by Ardeshir. But it became the capital of the 
province about a.m. 315 (928), when Abu Ali Muhammad 
ibn Ilias seized the province. Before this what is now known 

us the Kala-i-Sang of Sirjan was the capital. Mr. Guy Le 
Strange,’ trusting to the accounts of Arab travellers, and 
unaware of the results of my visit to Sirjin, thought that this 
capital was to be found elsewhere, but my explorations have 
caused him to change his views. I would beg to express 
a sense of my gratitude for the assistance which I have 
derived from his studies. 

I would now invite your attention to Sai‘idabad, about 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (April, 1901). 
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100 miles south-west of Kirman. From this town Irodea few 
miles east in order to explore thoroughly what is undoubtedly 
an ancient capital of the province, though, to the best of my 
knowledge, it has been ignored by the very few travellers 
who have passed this way. Kal‘a-i-Sang, or Stone Fort, is 
also known as Kal‘a-i-Bayza, and rises in glorious whiteness 
some 300 feet above the level plain. Its direction is from 
north-east to south-west, and its length 400 yards, its breadth 
being rather less than 200 yards. Approached from the 
north this remarkable limestone crag is surrounded at some 
fifty yards from its base by a low sun-dried brick wall, 
which bore traces of having been rebuilt on older foundations. 
Inside this we found a beautiful stone pulpit some five feet 
high, on one side of which were four rows of Naské inscription; 
a fifth row had been obliterated. 

While laboriously trying to make out the meaning of the 
inscription, three ragged peasants appeared and at once began 
to decipher it. I was not surprised to hear that their 
leader was the mudi of the village, and we learned from 
him that the pulpit had been constructed by Sultin Ahmad, 
‘Imad-ud-Din of the Muzaffar dynasty of Kirman in .u. 
789 (1387). The inscription ran: “The Sovereign, great, 
just, glorious, and victorious, Sultin Ahmad.” We were 
furthermore informed that the headman of the adjacent 
village of ‘Izzetabid had wished to remove the pulpit to 
his village, and in order to lighten it the top row of the 
inscription had been hammered off, after which the task was 
given up, as the pulpit is a monolith, and must exceed two 
or three tons in weight. 

Under the mué/d’s guidance we moved round to the south- 
West corner, where, os also at the north-east angle, there is 
a high traverse wall, the intervening space to the south 
having evidently been the ruler’s residence. On this side 
the inner wall is some forty yards from the cliff, and the 
outer is 00 yards distant, so that the total area enclosed was 
considerable. 

The sole approach to the fort is on the south-west, where 
we found a second inscription on the right-hand side, just 
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below the remains of a brick dum. Nothing, however, could 
be read until I sent for a skin of water and carefully washed 
the surface of the rock, when we made out a few lines to 
the following effect: ‘In this blissful abode Amir A‘zam 
Husayn-ibn-Ali constructed the Hammdm.” The date was 
upparently a.x, 410 (1019), but as the third cipher was not 
clear it may have been anything from a.n.410 to 420 
(1019-1029). The individual who thus perpetuated his 
memory was almost certainly the Deilami Governor, but 
I have not been able to identify him further. The ruins of 
the Hanmdm were, however, clearly visible, the foundations 
of the stove having remained almost intact. 

On the crest of the hill the buildings have practically 
disappeared, and the same is generally true of the walls, but 
under the north-east and highest portion of the crag is a fine 
grotto, known as the “ King’s Seat,” which is faced by the 
pulpit, and yet a third inscription, giving the name of 
Muhammad Shah, was delicately chiselled in the rock, As 
there was no date, it was impossible to identify who was the 
particular sovereign thus commemorated. 

Below is a second grotto, known as the Anderén, where 
the ladies spent the heat of the day ; and as the cliff is quite 
inaccessible on this face, it must have formed an ideal retreat 
for a Persian ruler. No antiquities of any kind were forth- 
coming, except a lustred tile, which at once showed that this 
fort was inhabited during the thirteenth century, while 
history relates that it was the prison of the founder of the 
Muzaffar dynasty in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Afzul Kirmani, who flourished in a.p. 1185, wrote: 
“Among the divisions of Kirmin is Sirjan, the ancient 
capital of Bardsir, a fine fertile district; and in Seljuk 
times they drew their troops thence, and kept a large 
garrison in it, as being on the Kirman-Fars boundary. 
And in Sirjan are many old graves, and travellers and Sutis 
term it Lesser Syria, And there is a great fort reaching 
to the clouds.” 

Sirjain, as already said, is the older Moslem capital of 
Kirman, but we now come to the question of the ancient 
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capital of the province, known in classic times as Carmena 
omnium mater, about which we are not without clear 
information, as already stated in my larger work. Ibn 
Hankal,' in the first place, mentions that “between Jiruft 
and Bam is Hurmiiz-ul- Malik, now known as Kariat- 
ul-Jouz”; and he gives more than one itinerary, enabling 
us to fix the site. The first is as follows :— 


| st 
Rayin to Sarvistan 1 stage. 
Sarvistan to Darjin 1 ,, (short). 
Darjin to Bam ly 


All these stages are well known to me. Again,? starting 
from Servistin we have a second itinerary as follows:— . 


Sarvistan to Hurmiiz... at .. 1 stage. 
Hurmiiz to diruit : 1 PF 

Finally, Mukaddasi* aids us in our identification of the 

site by the following itinerary :— ) 


Darjin to Hurmiiz Pu is ... 1 stage. 
Hurmiiz to Jiruft ie 
The site we seck is consequently not in the Jiruft plain, 
but in the hills of the Jabal Biariz. I have twice travelled 
along this very route, and have noticed large kiln-burnt 
bricks and other ruins at Saghdar. I hope to return to 
Kirman in the autumn, when a oareful investigation of 
Marghak, Deh Bakri, Maskun, and Sachdar will be made. 
As there would have been sufficient arable land nowhere 
else, the search can be confined to these four sites, One of 
these hamlets, then, ia the site of the Carmana omnium mater 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, and from my local knowledge 
I should select Saghdar, which is on the banks of a perennial 


; Bs 219 of the Mibliotheow Geographorum Arabicorwm cdition, by De Gost 
sie Houkal, p.225, For Sarvistin ride “ Ten Thousand Miles in Posies 
> P_473 of the 3.@_4. edition. 
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river, and enjoys an excellent climate between the relaxing 
heat of Jiruft and the rigorous atmosphere of Deh Bakri.' 


* JT will conclude with a reference to Perman Baluchistan, 


about the ‘history of which very little was known until 
quite recently. In 1896, when serving on the Perso-Baluch 
Boundary Commission at Jalk, I visited several domed 
buildings mainly constructed of sun-dried bricks, inside which 
were the tombs of a departed race of chiefs, commonly known 
as the Kayanian Maliks, This is, however, a mistake, there 
being little doubt that these chiefs were members of the 
jaffar family, which ruled in Baluchistan for more than five 
centuries after their expulsion from Sistin. Some of the 
mausolea consisted of but one chamber, others also possessed 
un’ antechamber, and a third kind had two stories. There 
were remnants of tiling under the line of the dome, and 
occasionally there were crude drawings of elephants and 
peacocks, but everything was of the lowest order from an 
artistic point of view. Later on, at Kuhak, we camped near 
the pretty little village where, while examining a tomb 
similar to those described at Jalk, I diseovered a brick in 
one of the walls bearing an inscription, mutilated in places, 
but with a few lines legible, to the effect that Malik Shams- 
ud-Din, who died in a.u. 1027 (1617), was the individual 
in whose honour the tomb had been built. Now a Persian 
historian mentions that Ganj Ali Khan, under orders from 
Shah Abbas, invaded Baluchistan a few years previous to 
this date, and was opposed by a Baluch confederacy headed 
by Malik Shams-ud-Din, of the Saffar dynasty. I think, there- 
fore, that it will be conceded that this corroboration establishes 
4 most important fact in the history of Persian Baluchistan. 





1 Mr. Guy Le Strange informs me that in the abbreviated texts of Idrisi 
(e.g. the British Museum M5.) there is no mention of Hunmiiz-nl-Malik hoving 
been an ancient capital of Kirmian, whoress from the French trimalation 
(Giographie a’ Kdrisi, vol. §, p. 423) it would appear that Tdrisi makes the 
remark about this Hurmiia which is quoted in my work. Probably the French 
translation was made from o more complete MS. than the one in the British 
Museum ; in any cast, proofs are sufficiently abundant of the ancient importance 
«if HWormis-al-Malik without the necessity of invoking Idrisi. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. MARA IN THE GUIse OF Buppsa. 


Warzburg, Sanderring 2. 
January 25, 1902. 


Dear Proressonr Ruys Davins,—lt is, no doubt, very 
difficult to glean after the rich burvest of information 
collected by Professor Windisch in his masterly monograph 
on “Mara und Buddha”; yet, in so wide a field, who could 
ever hope to attain to completeness? On the other side, the 
small and insignificant ear which I have picked up while 
wandering across the same field does not alter the general 
resuits arrived at in that monograph; and, withal, the 
remoteness of the spot where it lay hidden is enough to 
excuse any omission. When, about five years ago, I first 
perceived it in Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Ztad- 
agga chapter of the Anguttara (vol. i, pp. 23 sqq.), then to 
be read only in MS5S,, whereas at present some portions of 
this work are printed at Colombo on bad paper in Sinhalese 
characters, I sent a copy of it, that is to say of the legend 
in which Mara assumes the appearance of Buddha, to 
Professor Windisch, who, in my opinion, is our competent 
master in this branch of enquiry. And now it is only in 
the hope that others may be able to adduce more parallels, 
that I venture to call attention to my gleaming. Such 
parallels would be welcome from both quarters, from the 
Buddhist as well as from the Christian. For the legend 
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which I am concerned with has a counterpart in a legend 
which relates that once the Evil One appeared to a monk of 
the Egyptian desert in the guise of Christ. 

The Pali source, i.e. the Manorathapirani, written by 
Buddhaghosa in the first half of the &fth century 'A.D., 
presents us with about a hundred legends, one of which deals 
with an upasaka, named Siira Ambattha or Siirambattha, or 
simply Ambattha. He was setthi of Savatthi and supported 
the heretics, but one day Gotama Buddha preached the 
Doctrine to him in a way appropriate to Siirambattha’s 
status in the world, and after establishing him in the fruit 
of the first stage of the Path he withdrew. 

“Then Mara thought: ‘This Sirambattha is my own. 
To-day, however, the Teacher has gone to his house, and 
perhaps through the sermon he heard the Path has become 
manifest to him. I will ascertain whether he has escaped 
from my domain, or not.’ Then, by virtue of his power to 
assume any shape he desired (attano kimaripitdya), Mira 
created a shape resembling that of the Buddha, and as even 
his mode of taking hold of his robe and bowl was the same, 
he counterfeited the Buddha very well. In this attira he 
took his stand at Si rambattha’s house-door. 

“Sdrambattha, upon hearing that the Buddha had come 
again, thought: ‘The Buddhas do not come save for what 
is conducive to our final emancipation (miyydnika). Why, 
then, has he returned ?? Still, because he imagined him to 
be the Buddha, he speedily went near unto him, After 
having saluted him, he stood at a short distance, and said :— 

‘Sir! But a moment ago you finished your meal in this 
house and went away. What can be the reason that you 
come back again ?’ 

“‘Ambattha,’ he answered, ‘when I tanght you the 
Doctrine, there was one matter which JT taught without 
having previously reflected upon it. TI taught that all the 
five khandhas are impermanent, associated with suffering, 
and devoid of a Self, but this description does not hold true 
of all of them. Some, on the contra > are permane 
stable, and eternal,’ 2 Pe 
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“Strambattha thought: ‘This sermon is very hard to 
believe. For the Buddhas would not teach anything without 
huving reflected upon it beforehand. We know that Mara 
is the opponent of the Buddha. Evidently this is Mara!’ 
*Thou art Mara,’ he said. 

“As soon as the disciple of Guddba had uttered this worl, 
it was as if a blow with an axe had fallen upon Mara. He 
was able no longer to keep up his disguise. ‘ Yes, Ambattha! 
Tam Mara!" he said. 

“Whereupon the other: ‘Ifa hundred, yea, if a thousand 
Maras lke thee should come here, they would be unable to 
shake my faith! The Great Gotama, the Buddha, when 
teaching the Doctrine informed me thus: All confections 
(samkhdras) are impermanent, Stop no longer at my house- 
door!’ And he snapped his fingers. On hearing this, 
Mara kicked at him, but, unable to dispute what was suid, 
then disappeared.” 

Everybody will see that this legend ought to be ranged 
with those which Professor Windisch alluded to when he 
eal :— 

Als der Herrscher tiber den Samsara endlich ist er (Mira) 
es, der die verschiedenen Gestalten und Schicksuale des 
Duseins achafft . . . . Damit haingt wohl zusammen, 
dass Mara selbst vorschiedene Gestalten annimmt, im 
denen er an Buddha und dessen Anhanger herantritt” 
(Le., p. 199). 

But nobody will overlook the many features which 
distinguish our legend from ull such in the Marasamyutta 
and Bhikkhunisamyutta of the Samyutta-Nikaya. Certainly, 
it is not shaped ufter the pattern given there. Both form 
and contents are different. Nowhere else does the Tempter 
approach an npdsaka, nor does he assume anywhere but in - 
our legend the outward appearance of Buddha. 

The name of Sira Ambattha occurs, as far os I know, 
only once more, in another list of celebrated householders.” 
(Aug., vol. iii, p. 451). In the Sanskrit literature of the 
Buddhists, or, strictly speaking, in the printed texts, it does 


not oceur. Likewise, no other legend is known to me in 








which Mara appears in the euise of Buddha.’ Nevertheless, 
T hope that our Jegend does not stand alone in Buddhist 
literature, and I am eager to get intelligence, particularly 
from scholars versed in the Tibetan and Chinese sources. 
Whereas the same legend, or a similar one, is as yet 
wanting in this hemisphere of the globus redigiosus, we 
possess a parallel in the other sphere, viz. in the Lausine 
history, written by Palladius, a Christian monk, in 420 a.n, 
It contains a series of biographical sketches of monks who 
were living in the deserts of Egypt, and is dedicated to 
Lausus, a chamberlain at the court of Theodosius II, For 
other details, I may be allowed to refer to the critical 
Study* on this work by Dom Cuthbert Butler, to whom 
Tam indebted also for having kindly sent mea proof of the 
legend which T here discuss, forming part of a forthcoming 
critical edition of the Greek text of the Lausiac history. 
Valens, a Palestinian by birth, was exceedingly puffed 
up with haughtiness, and though he was repeatedly mocked 
by the devil, still he continued to believe that these 
mockings proceeded from heavenly powers. Such a behaviour 
encouraged the devil to carry his mockery to the utmost. 
“ He turned into Christ (oynuarite: Eauray eis Tov Sarrijpa) 
and came to Valens in the night, being himself accompanied 
by a thousand demons in the disguise of angels, who carried 
torches, Such was the apparition: A fiery cirele became 
visible, in the centre of which the devil appeared in the 
figure of Christ, One of the angel-demons went before to 
tell Valens: ‘Christ has taken pleasure in the libertine 
mode of thy life, and has come to see thee!” Thereupon 
the monk left his cell and adored the Antichrist. The 
next day he announced, in the presence of all the mem bers 
of the Community, that he had seen Christ ; but the holy 


Fathers put him im iron fetters for a year, in order to cure 


* Divyivad., pp. 360 sqq. (see also Windisch, Mara uy, Fiuddha, pp. 171 eqq.) 
wea, of eoume, known to me, but the legend norrated there is, in tps snintea oth 
real en to the story in a 

_ he Lousine History of Pualladins: Texts and Studies, Contributions to 
Biblical and Putristic Literature, vol, vi, No, | ; Cambridge, isg8. aa 
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him of his insanity, in accordance with the maxim, Contraria 
contrarus curantur. 

I need not point out that Valens, though he was living 
the life of an ascetic, is far excelled in perspicacity of mind 
by Siira Ambattha of the Buddhist story, who was only 
a layman, although styled ariyasivaka, 1c. belonging to 
those disciples of the Buddha who were walking im one of 
the four Paths. Yet we are here not concerned with the 
moral and intellectual qualities of the two men, but with 
the legends alone; and if we undertake to compare them 
one with the other, there remains only one real similarity 
between them, to wit, that the Evil One makes an attempt 
to deceive his victim by taking the outward appearance of 
his opposite. 

The legend of Valens is told besides im 4 Syriac version, 
now printed in P. Bedjan’s Acta Martyrum ef Sanctorum, 
t. vii, 1897, pp. 94-95, which is believed to be the com- 
pilation made by ‘Andn-Ishé' in about 670 a.p., and described 
by Thomas, Bishop of MargA (ninth century), in his Book 
of the Governors.! The Syriac text does not differ from the 
Greek except in small things, as Professor Oskar Braun, of 
Wiirzburg, had the kindness to assure me. 

I looked round for any other story that might bear 
resemblance to this one, but my efforts have not been 
rewarded with success. Neither Sulpitius Severus nor 
Qassian nor the Apopithegmata Patrum afforded me any- 
thing. It is quite likely, however, that in Coptic, Ethiopic, 
and Arabie sources of Christian origin some such story will 
be found. At present we can only say that the legend of 
Valens stands alone, and in this respect both sides are equal. 
Let us hope that future research will free the Buddhist as 
well as the Christian legend and their common element from 
ungenial isolation.—Yours sincerely, 

KE. Harpy, 


1 See E. A. Wallis Budze, * The Book of Governors."" vol, i, 1893, p. 191. 








2. A Nivimansart Quoratios. 


Dear Six,—In the September number of the Journal 
for 1900 I traced to the Sapfavitra of Samkara the verse 
andimabhiite dehddau, ete., which is quoted by Dya, and 
in the Servadarsenasangraha of Madhava, I have now, 
however, found the verse in another work of Sam! 
the Ajidnabodhini, of which there is a copy in the Bodleian. 
As this work is an exposition of the Aftmabodha, and us 
Dya expressly cites the verse from the Aimarrtti, which 
presumably equals Afmabodiacrtti, there can be little doubt 
that this is the work whence the quotation is derived. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that the date 
given by Peterson for the Nitimafijari is supported by the 
statements in a Benares MS. formerly lent to Professor 
Max Miller, and in the MS. in his own collection deseribed 
by Wickremasinghe (supra, p. 643),—Yours truly, 


| | A. Bi. Kerra. 
Orford, Sentember, 1902. 


$. AN Arias or Awnctent Ixpia. 
fo 7. WF. Rhys Deeds, Bag. 


Dear Sir,—Want of an atlas of ancient India is no 
doubt much felt by many students of Indiun antiquity, 
notwithstanding that such an atlas can now be prepared 
and published. Without pretending to give a complete list 
of the contents of such an atlas, I may be permitted to 
put down roughly what it may contain, so as to five some 
idea of the nature of the book I refer to. ' 


Sheet I will show the places mentioned in the Rig Veda. 

Sheet Il, places mentioned in the later Vedas, 

Sheet ITI, places existing at the time of Buddha, marking 
ulso that great reformer's journey in different parts 
of the country. 
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Sheet IV, Empire of Asoka, marking also the places 

where his edicts have been found and the diferent 
stupas erected. 

Sheet V, routes of the more important Chinese tenvelleen, 

Sheet VI, places mentioned in the Ramayana. 

Sheet VII, places mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

Sheet VIII, places mentioned in the works of Kalidasa. 

Ete., ete., ete. 


This by no means exhausts the list, for further sheets 
may be prepared showing the places mentioned in the 
different Puranas, At all events, this is the idea of the 
Atlas, the publication of which I wish to suggest for 
the consideration of the Indian antiquarians, and shall 
therefore feel obliged if you will kindly give this letter 
a place in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland." The boundaries of the different 
kingdoms and countries cannot, of course, be given; their 
positions can only be roughly indicated; but those of towns, 
ete., can be accurately marked.—Yours truly, 


J. C. Dorr. 
8, Raja Gurudasy’ Street, Caleutta. 
July 31, 1902. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tew THovsasp Mines iw Persia, on Eiour YEars IN 
Inax. By Major P. M. Sykes, C.M.G. (Queen's Bays); 
H.M. Consul, Kerman and Persian Baluchistan. 8vo. 
(London: Murray, 1902.) 


This book is the most notable contribution to our knowledge 
of South-Eastern Persia that has yet appeared, and it forms 
the necessary complement to the volumes by Lord Curzon 
which, rather more than ten years ago, summarized all that 
was then known of the kingdom of the Shah. Kerman and 
Sistan, with the neighbouring Baluch frontier, could then 
be only partially described, but, thanks to the network of 
journeys lately carried through by Major Sykes, this south- 
eastern quarter of Persia is now become one of its best 
known regions. With the purely geographical chapters 
it is needless to deal in this place; suffice it to say that the 
narrative is clearly written, and that the humours of the 
road enliven the many long marches through the wilderness, 
which everywhere is haunted by the remembrance of a 
great past. 

From the historical pomt of view two chapters in the 
present work are of importance, in which Major Sykes has 
discussed “The March of Alexander the Great from the 
Indus to the Karin” and “ Marco Polo’s Travels in Persia.” 
At the present day in Kerman the means of locomotion, by 
mule or camel, are still exactly identical with what existed 
in the fourteenth century when the Venetian traveller passed 
through the country. The marches that Marco Polo made 
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Major Sykes could and did make, the possible routes and 
distances being the same in both cases: and for the matter 
of that they also are the same now as when Alexander came 
through the land more than two thousand years since, and 
they are likely to remain the same for some time yet to 
come. In regard to the travels of the great Venetian, Major 
Sykes points out good reasons for doubting the hitherto 
accepted route into Persia vii Baghdad, through Meso- 
potamia, and to the Gulf Ports. Had Marco Polo actually 
seen ‘Baudas’ he would hardly have failed to give us 
a clear description of the former City of the Caliphs, already 
then recovering from the Mongol sack, and fast rising to 
be the great city which Timur occupied a century and more 
later. Mareo Polo, as Major Sykes points out, more probably 
entered Persia by Tabriz, and passing through Savah to 
Yazd, thenee took the northern of the two roads to Kerman. 
That this last, vid Bafk, was the route followed, is proved 
conclusively by the date-groves, still existing near Bafk, 
which are mentioned by Polo; while the alternative, 
southern, track from Yazd to Kermian keeps to so high 
an altitude that date-palms are not, and never could have 
been, met with along it. 

Of Marco Polo’s Camadi—the place named Kumadin in 
the Saljik Chronicle (as General Schindler pointed out 
in the pages of this Journal many years ago) and now 
known as Shahr-i-Dakiyaniis, ‘the Oity of Decius’—Major 
Sykes has much to tell. It was a suburb of the medimval 
town of Jiruft, which last must have been in Greek days 
un important city, for coins and aecals are abundantly 
found here; also, our author had the good luck to acquire 
a small alabaster vase which had been dug up near Jiruft, 
and this the authorities at the British Museum pronounced 
to be undoubtedly of Greek workmanship, dating from the 
fourth century u.c., being intended to contain unguents, 
The unguent - vase is. the clinching point in a chain of 
geographical argument, whereby Major Sykes would seek to 
prore that the plain of Jiruft is the site of the ancient Greek 
capital of Kerman, the Carmana omnium mater of Amminnus 
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Marcellinus. This, of course, needs confirmation by digging 
and an archmological survey, but there appears to be no 
doubt that Major Sykes has now at last identified the site of 
the first Arab capital of Kerman, namely Sirjan, the position 
of which (as pointed out in the July number of this Journal, 
p. 530) was matter of much question, and at the same time 
was a very important place, topographically, to fix. Sirjan, 
we now learn, can hardly be other than the great rock 
fortress and ruins called Kal‘ah-i-Sang, lying some five miles 
to the eastward of Sa‘idabad on the road to Baft, which our 
author visited and has carefully described in chapter xxxvi. 
Space must forbid further notice of the many other interesting 
sites described in this volume; but a full account is given 
of Sistin and the ruins of its ancient capital, which in early 
times was known as Zaranj. In later days this name appears 
to have fallen ont of memory, for it is everywhere replaced 
by the term Madinah, Sistin, ‘the City of Sistan’; and I may 
note in conclusion that as far as is known Zahidan (“the 
capital . . . . 30 far as I can learn,” as Major Sykes 
writes) is the name of a quite modern village among the 
ruins of Zaranj, for according to the Persian writers Zahidan 
was not the name of the city in the time of Timur, for the 
capital which he stormed was known as Madinah Sistan. 


G. Le 5. 
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Rothstein (J. W.). Zur Kritik dea Deboraliedes und die 
urspringliche rhythmische Form deaselben. 

Béhtlingk (O.). Eine misslungene Korrektur aus alter Zeit. 

——_ Bhagavadgita, 2, 11. 

Huart (Cl.). Le texte turk-oriental de la stéle de la 
mosquée de Peking. 

Goeje (M. de). Eine dritte Handschrift von Ma‘sudi's 
Tanbih. 

Schwally (Fr.). Zum arabischen Till Eulenspiegel. 

Barth (J.). Zur hebraischen und aramaischen Verbalflexion. 

Schulthess (Fr.), Christlich-palistinische Fragmente. 

Simon (R.). Quellen zur indischen Musik. 

Hertel (J.). Kritische Bemerkungen zu Kosegartens 
Paficatantra. 

Biirk (A.), Das Apastamba-Sulba-Sutra. 

Jacobi (H.). Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. 

Goldziher (I.).. Pinehas-Mansiir. 

Seybold (C. F.). Zum arabischen Schattenspiel. 

Schmidt (R.). Erwiderung. 
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II. Nores axp News. 


Hamevre Concrrss op Ortentauists.—The thirteenth 
Congress was held from September the 3rd to September 
the 10th at Hamburg. The ancient town was lavish in 
its hospitality. The Congress was very fully attended, and 
was 4 preat success, It was determined to have, in future, 
4 permanent office for the Oriental Congresses, and the 
place chosen was the office of this Society in London. There 
the beautiful drinking horn, presented at the Stockholm 
Congress by H.M. the King of Sweden, will in future be 
kept. It was also resolved that the proceedings of each 
Congress, including that at Hamburg, should be published 
within a short time of the close of the Congress, and that 
the papers read should appear, in those proceedings, in 
abstract. As these proceedings, in the case of Hamburg, 
will no doubt be accordingly accessible before long, it would 
be unfitting, in our Journal, to attempt to anticipate the 
official report. Finally, it was decided that the next 
Congress should be held, in 1905, at Algiers, the Governor- 
General of that colony having sent a cordial invitation to 
that effect. 


HI. Appirions to tee Liprary. 


Presented by the India Office. 
Talbot (W.8.). Panjab Customary Law, vol. xix: Oode 
of Tribal Customs in the Jhelum District. Svo. 1902, 
Presented by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Tabari (Abii Jafar Muhammad). Annales Anctore Abu 
Djafar Muhammad ibn Jjarir, 15 vols. Bound in red 
Morocco, 8vo, Leiden, 1879-1001. 
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Presented by the Trustees of the British Musewm., 
(A. G). Catalogue of the Arabic Books m the 


British Museum. Vol. i. 4to. Loniton, 1901. 
Wickremasinghe (D. M. de 4). Catalogue of the 


Sinhalese Printed Books in the British Museum. 
d4to. London, 101. 
Presented by the Miniatére de I’ Instruetion Publique. 
Bénazet (A.). Le Théatre au Japon, Musée Guimet, 
Paria, 1901. 


Tome xu. Byvo. 


Presented by the Royal Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 


Siidarabische Expedition. Jahn (Dr..A.). Bd. iii: Die 
Mehri Sprache in Siidarabieu. Miller (D. H.). Bd. iv: 
Die Mehri und Soqotri Sprache. 4to. Wien, 1902. 


Presented by the Publishers. 
Liiders (HL). Uber die Grantharecension des Mahi- 


bharata. 4to. Berlin, 1901, 
Baihaqi, Kitab al-Mahasin Val-Masavi, von I. Schwally. 
Teil 1m. Roy. Svo. Giessen, 1902. 


Neumann (K. E.). Die Reden Gotamo Buddho’s. Band ii, 
Lief. 4. 
Oharles (Rev. Dr. R. H.). The Book of J ubilees. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
Sieg (E.). Die aman des Rgveda und die Indische 


Ttihasatradition : 1. Bvo. Stutigart, 1902, 
Jastrow (M.). Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 
Lief. i. Svo. (Giessen, LOO. 


Littmann (E.). The Chronicle of King Theodore of 
Abyssinia, edited from the Berlin MS. with translation 
and notes. Pt. i: Amharic text. Svo. Leipzig, 1902. 


Presented by the Authors. 
Gray (Dr. Louis H.). Indo-Iranian Phonology, 


special r reference to the Middle and New Indo-Iranian 
ore Svo. JVew Fork, 1902. 
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Varma (A. R. Rajaraja). Angala Samrajyam, or the 
British Empire in India, 12mo. Trivandrum, 1901. 
Govindsas Lodd. Jnanodaya Series. Telugu. Nos. 1-10, 
Gaster (Dr. M.). History of the Ancient Synagogue of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. A Memorial Volume, 
1701-1901. 4to. London, 1901. 
Ferguson (D.). Letters from the Portuguese Captives 
in Canton, 1534 and 1536; with an Introduction on 
Portuguese intercourse with China in the first half of 
the Sixteenth Century. 8vo. Bombay, 1902. 
Sastri (M. Lakshmi Kama). Edward Prasasti. 
8vo. Fizienagram, 1902. 
Gerini (Major). Funeral Service celebrated in memory 
of Dr, Peter Gowan on behalf of TLR.H. Prince 
Vajirafiana, his late pupil, by the Buddhist Clergy 
(Siamese). Svo. 1902. 
Sriswar Vidyalankar. Vijayini-Kavyam, a Sanskrit epic 
poem in twelve cantos, being a biography of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Svo. Caleufta, 1902. 
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‘Abdullah Marwarid, 170. 


Ab ERubit, 74. 
sth, no ave. 


Abor-Miris, 127. 

their dialect, 125. 

Abraj, 419. 

Abrikumanin Island, 527. 

Abriin Teland, 527, 750. 

Abtat, 269, 

Aba ~ bakr, oo of Hitsh-j- 


Aba ‘Isa b, al- si Masha, a43. 

Aba ‘Isa Thou'l-Rushid, 830. 

Abt Junf, 347. 

Abu-l-‘Abbas-Rubit, 756, 

Abu'l-*Ala al -Mu* urti"s Correspend - 
ener on Vex m, 280. 

Abo’l- "Ala a]. Ma‘arei’s Risalatu’l- 
Ghufrin, 75, 347, 814. 

Abn'l-Aswad ul-Du'ali, 95. 

Abu’l-Fath Kay-Khusraw, 582, 860. 





Abal Khair Khan, $01. 
Abilkhan, 742. 
Abulustin, 25 


| a. 
Abu Nu‘aym Robig, 74. 
Aba Nuwas, 100. 
Aba Yabra, Shavkh, 674. 
Alvar, 618. | 
Account of 4 rare manuscrt 
Seljige in Schefer : 
ho;, $49. 
Adharbayjan, 245. 
fesseae b Dene, $26. 
Eirmani, 947. 
Agamas, Authority of the Buddhist, 





aynadioel, ThA. 

Ap Ace ibn-Kays, Roser, 73/7. 
Ahora Mards, 90-4. 

Shtvis, Ube ida 


Ak Aftan Tul, 
‘Akorkud, 0, 7 Tal. 
Akarsak, 761. 
Akasa, 127. 
Akbhan, 754. 
ee Toa. 

Akhlat, 262. a 
Ak Khwajah, 532, 752, 761. 
‘Akr-al-Humaydiyah, 25-3. 
Akranchah, 74l. 


‘Aksike, 239 

Aktivin river, Tao. 
Aladigh, 262, 203. 
Alam, 246, 247. 
Alamor, 247. 
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rag Gop, Arsskan, 754. 
Alan Tele land, 740. pedhih, Fie ieee ae oe 
Hi aT, if i what PTI a a 

Alina, a1 Ardeshir, 942, 

Alnuj, 233 Anhstan, 243. - 
rong a Kintirn, S01. Arghon Juzjan), 754, and see Arrajan. 
Alatik, 262, 26%, hin tomb, 242, 

‘Ali*u'd-Din Malilco'l-Mushrig, 853. 

*Alowi Madani, 407, 

‘Alawi, Ruhat, 744. 

Albirini, Au unknown work of, 353. 

Al-Bustin, 250, 

Alemmndrin im the first century A.D, Arrajia, 7 ie 764, 

Si, 

‘AN Chaies, 835" srl Baba 109, ubammad, 872. 

“all Chat, 552, an b. nil b. M 

‘All Iiviie, Amir, 630. *Arah ar i aes 

‘All Shah. Bridge, : 249, Artinok, 248, 

‘Ali Shah, Rubat, 760, mm, 264. 

“AH shrine of, be ihn Arzin-ar- Rim, 250, 761. 

Alida a oa) Armanjak, 7 il. 

Alishtar, 510. Arzanjan, 259, Tal. 

Alp Arsliin, Reign of, 504. Asad, Cunal, 750. 

Al-Ran, 233. radabdd (Hamudin), 247, 743, 

Alvond mountain, 246, 745. (Miory), 757. 

Amisiyah, 259. 7 


Awrepnoz, H. F., Three Arsbie MSS, 
an the History af the City of Mayya- 

. fariqin, ida, 

Amid, 204, 

Amidah. O70, 

Amir Mu “ayyid-i-Hugurg, 543 

Amul, 743, Ta. 

cats 
ivan ((ixws}, 739, 


Anashak Island, Hag, 
tae rea Sage 75l, 


sect in Ailsa, 956. 


Afigorn, 250, 
Angra Mainyu, (04. 
Angurin, 249950. 
-Ank, 257. 

jarad, 242. 

yah, 249, 260, 

Anniversary mecting, oy. 
Antakiyah, 29, 
Arshinus, 250, 
Aradin, 745, 
Arak, 250. 
Aral Bea, 740, 741, 749, 


Arend, 740, | 
Arua river, 255, 759, 





Asfusur. Sab, a6, fois 
Asho, i4, 

Ashes stipa, Lat. 
Ashkahrin, 230, 
Ashkiir, 241, 


Aran Vall ley and Tibet lnngunges, 127. 


(Mulabids), Castles, 241, 254, 


Astiaah, i. 
Acstarilbvid (Mary), 157. 
emer 743, 744. 

Atlas of t I Oath, 
Atrak river, at. 
“Atshbid river, 735. 
Ateiz Khwirazmshinh, aol. 
eh Us rah (of Sovak ), 24a 

val (of Savah 241, Tal. 
oe or Awnik, 259. 
Avurd, 52h, 
‘Awil, 754, 
Awig, O24, 743. 
re ana 249, 761. 
A mots 


Pe ies Rubat, 7 
Agnd, 254 
Anadis, 734. 
Azmidin or Aryiirdin, 246, 
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Baba Baba Pai AD. 
Had the id gre 

ia, id, iis 
Badri, Iuhat, 746. 
Biulivoh Forrishoh, 750. 
Bighohi Shir, TAT. 
Baghdad, 69, 750, 74l. 
rab 7 

as 

Hohiir, 5 


Babi's'd-Liin Vandi, 579. 
Marghzir, 70. 

Babrabad, Tah, 73. 

Bahram, Castle, 629. 

Bahtalin, 760. 

Baibars, Sultan, 600, 402. 


Bakhtigin lake, 621, 529, Té4. 
Becaba 90, 

‘subd, 70, ‘750. 
Bikiyah, 260. 


ie 738, 730. 
Haldak, 760. 


Hamiyin, 738 
Hand ~i- Amir IE act Adull, 623, 761, 704. 
Bami-i-Kir, 514. 
Band-i-Mahi, 26, 761. 

Bendl-t- Mujer, ‘520. 





Harin, 230 

Batirah aes: 517, 518. 
Hariz-or-His, 6%. 
Barazmnibin, 247, 


Barband-ridt or Durhinariid, 246. 
Baorchin mowntam, 241. 
eared’ i Tao. 





Bartalla, A tig 

Barzamibdd, 753, 

Berrand, 254, 750, 760. 

Baeathoroh Luke, Gil. 

Basar, Buddhist remit st, 143. 

Basnwa, 25d, 

Biisaydoh, a 

Pashsbar, & 

Bashahiir ee Burd and Sihawnilil, &21. 

Bashi, lo. 

Basht Fita, 622. 

Bnzilides, 234; his teaching, 388 
his peychology, aod: his hore 
physics, wo7 ; his thenlazy, ft-t. 

Basin, 761. 

Bisiyin, 1d. 

Bagrah, 69, 750. 

Bust or Hastak, 757. 


Bata, 605, 

Barvan (Tuwwan), 020. 
Bawazij, 264. 

Bay, 7 

Bayh, Oo. 

Rayit, 69. 

Baydi, 520, 426. 
Bayhak, 745, 
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Ba Shahruh, 255, 
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am and Chris TT. 
Buddhist Aganes 463. 
Buddhist Guosticiom, Sis 
Badinoh river, 738. 
Bahanjan, 765. 
nd, 24. 
Bajkin, 737, 756. 
hah, T40. 
oar 741. 
anran, 74. 
Bulk Tajo, 621. 
arc river, 417, 514. 
vices, J The Groat § wt 
Sachi Ranakheda 29, wpe 
Tar, 230, 
Turisht, 245. 
Burk, 629, 764. 
Burkhuwar, 237, 239. 
245, 26, Tol, 
c puae, 754, 759. 
Bishan}. 736, 708, 
Bashkinat, 517. 
Bust, 434, 
Bustim, 745, 763, 745. 
Bustan-Al (, Abulustin), 219 
Bustinak, 624, 75 
Hazinngin Rubi, iid, 
Burjin, TA7, 756, 
Bustrgtarin, 797. 
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irin, 735, 
Chih Khak, 758. 
Chih Khushk, 764. 
Chih ae 748, 
Cha Siy h, 7T6. 
ah * bab. TE4. 
G hahir Dam, 618. 


haharjay, 

Chihik, | tat aisd Tiki 621, Tad. 
Chahil Tan, Dal, 

Chains, Pasa of 769, 


Chamanlcin Ru 762. 
Chari bats 


Chacha tap, 160 Lake, THM. 


Chast, 7 
Chaat, ‘Atabeg, 620, 524, $28, 
oy ree 

n the af Selj 884. 
Chetiyagiri, | probably io modes 


uyrur, 4 
Chinhuvst Like, 766. 
Chin Island, 750, 


Chronole ‘ of Kusin of N. 
zssoleky pene Li 


Chulikuta tribe, 127. 
Che ffl, Amir, hie 
Cihicia, 262. 


T 265, 
Cobinan, 633. 
orb 201. 
ominn, 260. 
time Vocab [ 
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Cypresses, at Farighah, 510: ai Kish- 
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Cyrus, Tomb of, 527, 764. 


D. 


Dee 517. 


Daniel, orl of. 514. 
Dappala V of Ceylon, Inseription of, 
275. 
or oe 763. 
stage, 747. 
Denk” nstle 55, 
Date, 3 
251, 
Darhand-i-Khalifnh, 70. 
Dorband Taj Khitin, 611. 
meer a Sil. 


Darghan” 3, 758. 


Dart iin red. 

kn of Darkhan, 434. 

_ §28, 762. 

Darkhid or Darkhowoyd river and 
Inks, 526. 

Darmaraz, 250, 

Darrah-Farijiiy, 700. 

Drrah-Gaa, 744. 

Darat, 702. 

Dashli, 763. 

Dosht Abad, 515. 

Dusht Arzin, 526, 705. 

Dneht Marin, 52 

Dnsht-i- Biyad, aa. 

Dazht Riin or Ravan, 521, 526, 761. 

Daskarah or Dastgir, 4l4. 


Bata pee 74, 

Dati 

Daughter's Pass, 763. 
Day, 725. 

“olay 517. 

avand, 251. 
Dowanik Rubat, 761. 
Lawlatibad, 244. 


Dhiwah, TO6, 
Daybed, "782 ‘ 


Dewetrins king of the Abkhaz, 791. 
Desert, The G Great, 532. 





Dha 
Dhala, iy | 
Thi‘hil and Abn Nuwas, $17. 
Digira tribe, 127. 


s60. 
DE : 
Dih Bad, 74, 756. 
Dik Chah, 764. 
Dih Ganj, Paucaces 
te ~ a, S21, 761. 
782. 
bait, rod. 
Dik yore Te. 
Dih Khiitim, 753. 
Dih Khusri, 746, 
Dik Khwirkin, aiid. 
Tih Mfr, 621, 756. 
Dih Namak, 755. 
Dih Pahond, 753. 
Dit: Sakri, Fas. 
Dih Shir, 7G. 


Dihistin (Hadighis), 73 
(Jurj an), 713, tia, 755. 
Dikn’! -Jinn, S31, 

Dinir mountain, 625. 

Dinarar, 411. 

Dirhil, 611. 

Div-riil, cit, etdaw, 989 

i-nl- Mal 

Digi Bakr and Diyar Rabi‘ah, 263, 


Dir ‘Modar, AOL. 
Dhiyar Rabi‘a, S01. 
Diz river and eet he 612, S14, 
Dix Abray (or Iraq), 4 
Diz Rahman, 250. 
Dix Gumbadhin, 745. 
Diz Hind, 74. 

This Kal‘ at, ait. 

Tz eae 250, 

[hie 

Dis-i-siyih, 246. 
Thinhad, 74 

Diehl, 11. 

Dizkih Castle, 606, 
Hteage oad. 


Da a bank, old. 

Dit Gumbadhin, 623, 765. 

Dujayl (Canal), 70. 
(Karin river), 617. 








Dainstin, Tal, 
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EB: 
Ecbatana, Northern, 242. 
El Dakha'ir wa 't Tubaf, 124. 
Edessa, 205 


history unter the Fotimites, 


El Kins, Lea. 

EI _Mansizi list of writers, books, 
ete. mentioned in the Khitet, 103, 

- authorities for his work, 104. 





El Munubbibi, 124. 
i . 246, 
Elvend mountain, 240, TAB. 
Elwand Shah, Bo. 
Emotional r in Islim as affected 





hy music a nioging: 1-28. 
Bacjer, 95%, 
Ereerum, 259, 7él. 

Etymologiecn! vornbulary of the Mal- 

divian longue, 909. 

Euphrates, 64. 
F. 

Foghan, 254, 
Pe hina’s itinerary, 145, 
Fakhr-ad- Din, 


‘ol Hurmuz, 631. 

Fakhr al-Mulk, 290. 
Fakhristin and Fakhr-al-Dawlah, 520, 
Fokhru'd-Dih Balkhi, 479. 
Fulak-al-Ma‘ani, 280. 
Fall, 620, 528. 
Fam-a5-Silh, 750. 
gb (Otrir), T30. 

ghah, 519. 
- and ae of, 64, Tar. 
Furihin, 2 
reine 751. 
Farnehah, 750. 
Furivah, 742, 734. 
Varadan, 74a. 
Porwl-i-Riatih, poet, 851. 
Goeantate Sad, 
earl 5a4, 

irisjin, 241, 76, 

Pest, 240 
F 738. 


aerate 
Ble i LY 


Fi “ab fi aa, id Ta4. 
Pityah bist (Fin " 


Farzin, 244. 
Fassia, 522 nag, rag. 
Fiz, Ty. 
Peer, L., obttuary, 7 
Fil, 742. 
Firab or Firnbr, 730. 
Fire temples, 510, 693, 624, 720. 
Furim, 745. 
Firtaabad (Jar), 617, 762, 





Shirvan), 2 6. 
——— (lira), 744. 
(Turshiz), 594, 





Firtsin, sempe 

Firtzkuhad, 25 

Firirkéh (Gin), 535, ret. 
TEs), 745. 





Fi rah or Faryab rr iin), 730. 
Fore or F aie 7th. ‘ 
Fountain — 256. 
Fal, i26 
Fulad, 247, 
‘amin, 746, 
Furzuk, 525, 764, 
Fiishony, 736, Tag. 
Fustiit, History of, M4. 
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reper 5). 
anboh, Gannabah, or Ganiib, 425, 
Gony, Dih, 755. 
Ganjabid, 754. 
yes 256, 759, 
fe nites rig 251. 

i 40, 

jar » OFF. 

Garbart, Apa 
Garda], 252, 
Gavkhani Swamp, 289. 
Gavmasa or Givmaha river, 241, 247. 
Gaxhini river, TAs. 





Guoom, W. » Etymoloirical Moerman 


of the Maldtvian Language, 000 
Georgia, 257, 738. 


Gourgian version of tw af the 
loves of Vis an ama tne 
Ghajdiwin buttle, 894, 


an . Ane Shetenn, x8 


“tt a 
Ghufrin, 75, 337, 813, 

——- contents, 80-86. 

Ghiir, 534, 624, 





Ghirab or Gharaj, 736, 
Ghundijts, 523. 





Gn ‘he 
Gibb, E. J, W., 456. 

Gil wa (ilan, a. 74. 
Gilin, 746. 

Gilivah Mountain, S23, 








beanain an Sindhi, 47. 

ChcEST, A. H., List of Writers, Books, 
apd other Authorities ‘montioned by 
El Magrizi in his Khitag, 103, 


Cakehal T “ond Say. 


Me. 


Gilchuh'Nil, 250, 760. 

Gillistin mountain, 24. 
Gulpaygin, 24:1. 

Gulshan mountain and luke, 735. 
Gumra or Gumrik, Tas, Tob. 
Guntbad = ae a 
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Haji nae Wall of, 763. 
f » rif 
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sce tn re, 


1.mAS. 10%, 


al-Hallij, 351, 833. 
Hanley 2 748, 749. 





Haram (Fars), 702. 
Haram mountain im Ta 
Harat A ay 736, 756, zat. 
et pho 
Hauny, E., A Cambodjan Maha- 
Vutisal, iT1. 
Mara in the guise of ans 
g51. 


Harin mountam, 246. 
Harir, 820, 521. 


yy 4. 





, 10. 
Husunaba ' Tat. 
Hacht-rid, 951, 25%, 
Hawinit, 754. 
Hawienh, 51%, G14. 
aa riyah, 241. 

, SH. 
Haya, a5, 

ap, 740, 4d, T58. 
He! od. 


Hioractitus, The Logos of BOD, 
and Zarsthushtrn, 897. 
Herat, 726, 756, 787. 

Hibat Allah Thu Masa, 280, 





nd rif, are 
Snare = B41, 


Harak? se, 517. 
Hirapyavati river, 142, 
Hirmidis, 265, 266. 
Histkavan, 740, 


Hisar Karni, 255, 


— Suuth-Eaet Persia, 

940, 

Hit, 72. 

Hinen T. , 147, 

Horny, W., worl Kogola ux used 
af Kndphhines on Kashan Coins, 428. 

Hidrin, 525, 
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Hal, 251. 
Hilin Milan, 251, 
ait 





uwayn mounigin, 246 
Hush, S18, 627, 762. 


[bex, Bac. 
[in *Abd ol Hokum, 124. 
Thn ‘Abd ex Zahir, 125. 
Thn Abi ‘Aun, 351. 
Tbn Abt ‘Imran‘’s letters to Abu*}. 
‘Als. 218 et Ber} 
Tho ahi Tahir Tolar, 7 
Tbe Abi’l-Azhar in the Ghutein, Bl, 
“a al-Azrag, 794. 
al-Azrag= ul-Fa i, 785. 
Tho al-Habhariy wah, 135. 
Ibn Hanhbal, 419. 
Thn Hani, 250. 
Thn el Ma’ min, 124. 
[bn Mansur, Abu’l Hasan «Ali, 
Thn al Matauwa}, 124, 
bo Fishk 


Tbr te You aie a ca 


[bo 2a ae 
‘pioirke ng, 13 a0, 
comom, 260. 
Tihaj, a4. 
, 228, 763. 

I aril, ‘943, 

river, G23, 
peli, 520, 

| Ghazi, 791. 
, “ldsnu’l-Muliik, 568. 
» The Hatin of, O74. 





Ldn river, 702. a Parana 08: 





‘Trak ‘Arab, 65. 
138. 
Iinkanit, 529. 


Isfahin, 23% ‘it Tol. 
bis, 159. 


Islim, Heresy in, 817. 

Islands of the Persian Gull, 527. 
Ispahbid, 746, 

Tsra'll b. Selj 

Istukhr, 519, 7 . 

Istanbandn, 829, 

Tstind, 545. | 

‘Tez ml - Din Thn Shaddid, S00, 


Jabal, 750. 
Jabulia, 751, 
she Col. G. A., A Sanskrit Maxim, 


Suits hit, 744 


iy rh, 735, 

Nast Lake, 244. 

Taghta hi River, a2. 258, 
ih Begum, 


aM. 
Jaberam, oes 


Jalal-ad~ Din ‘Rant, 200. 


Jalladjain, (25, 
Jalala, 740, 7o0, 
Jim, 737 


vars Bled SH, i 749, 
Jamia. 220 ; 


Jamakhiyin wath TH4, 
Janad, 763. 
Janok. Haji, 4 
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Jarmarnst, 26. Kabad, 263. 
Jarrahi river, oH ia4. Kabad Jimah, 744. 
Jarshik river Kabadhan Lake, 249. 
Jarrad yew 242, 243. Kabttar Khanah, 74. 
Jazik 428, Kiadisiyah, 71, 751. 
Justin, 757. Kadphises, 425. 
Javiin Kal'nh, 259. Kadpa, 252. 
Jiwali Sagawoh, 799. Kaduk or Eodal, 261. 
Jnwa, Dih, 764. Kafs mountain, 331 
Jay, 237, 230. Kiaghadh Kunin, 243, 753 
Jayhin Oxus), Tag. nhih, 237, 239. 
J aeiros 26a, harjain, 518. 
Faxirah Thm “Omar, 266. Kaharkin, 525, 
Jarirat ibn ‘Omar, 402 Eahran, 251. 


Jews in Abarkih, ‘sig, 
Jihaél Provinee, 218. 
Jilinit Provines, 746. 
Jittvah Mountain, $22. 
Jirrah, 423. 

Tirutt, ao, M48. 

Jirin Island, 527, 531. 
Jish, 764, 


, 230 
Jonah, Shrine of, a6. 
Jones, MS. of Sir W., 

Caloutia, dy. 
Poin 28, 
Tas 

Tabkan 529, 
fli Mountain, 265, 
Julbarah, 249. 
Jimnah or District, 516, 764. 
Junihad (Kahistin), $34. 
: = Soriayay cht 742. 
unlay Shapar, Pata 
Jar or Firteibad, 417, 74%. 
Jurbidekin, 244, 
cher hr MMe eity, and river, 743, 


Jarjanteah, 742, 755, 
Juwaym of Abi ‘Abmad, 521, 626, 
Juwaym or Juwayn (Shiraz), 622, Toa, 
hdd Distriet, 725, 

emg roy. 
sar iy Rusbk. 


Jity Murgh Kehic, Tal. 
Jity-i-Naw, 75%, 
Jiabtk, 749, 

Juzjin District, 738, 754, 7 
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Kaknnida, old name of Sanehi, 41. 
Kakottha river, 142, 

Kal'oh Boyz or Kal‘ah Sang, 706. 
Kal‘ah K Aas. 

Kalinidhi * Kalin, G61. 


Kalantar, 
Kali und Kalan, $20, 426. 
Ralit, 788, 

iltkala, 255, 260. 

lr, 520, 521, 
Kallinitha, ‘eel. 
Kalin, 737. 
Kamokh, 260. 
Ramfirhs, a2), 727. 
nl Kamil Muhammad, a, 
Kamin, 621, 527, Té4. 
Kanukamuni at Sifichi, oa, 
pee May, Goa 
Rand Toland. 528. 
Runguvar, Gil, 748, 74D, FHL. 
par gi fai. 
Kara A h, 518. 
Kara iar, $00 
“Ha, 255 
top Tek 742. 
Karabigh, 749, 
Karazhan, 247. 
Rar‘ah river, 612. 
Bare] of Ab& Dmlaf, 244, 741. 

of Tomadin, 247. 


of Talikan District, 243. 
Kuri, 74. 


Karitjah, 7 i 

ayes se 
bree ls aT gor 
Eas 


Kandaa-r8d, 240. 
. fake. 
mountain, ‘S31. 





Karinavn, rhye 
Karint-ul-Jauz, 048. 








ahead sa a 246, 51d. 

arkiat O05, 266. 
kiyah, 747. 

Karna is, 266. 

Karnayn, ag. 

Kurran, 230. 

Bars, 257 

Rearaiiy, 700. 

Kirin river, 244,245, 246, 612. 

Karvin Gah, 755. 

Kurean-rid, 247. 

Earzin, a18, fi, Ter. 

Kiehan, 2454, Tol. 

Eashhin, 74. 

Kiusr Hut, 754. 

Kusr-al-Lusis, 511. 


“es Rage 746, 
Rust Ehirin, 70, 740. 
ul-Kascir, $35. 
Kastaki, 261. 
Kastamanirah, 260, 
Kat. 260. 
Kath, 742. 
Kathah, 764. 
Kavidiyan, Tao. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY'S 
CORONATION BANQUET. 


Tue Royal Asiatic Society gave a banquet on the 17th June 
at the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel Métropole, in honour 
of the Chiefs and Princes of India then present in London 
for the expected Coronation festivities. 

Lord Reay, as President of the Society, occupied the 


chair, and was supported on the right and left by — 


Gener] A. R.A. the Dokeof Connaught 
Colonel HW. the Maharaja Sindiah of 
Gwalior, A.D.C., G.0.8.1., ELE. 
The Viscount Cross, G.0.B., G.0.8.1. 
H.H. the Maharnjn Sawai Madhu 
Singh of Juipur, G.C.3.1.! 
Fiehl-Marehal Earl Loberta, K.G.,V.C. 
Colonel HH. the Maharaja Sir Partab 
Singh of Ider, A.D.C., G.C.S.L, 
E.0.B. 
The Earl of Hardwicke, Under-Secretary 
of Sinte for India. 
Right Hon. Sir J, Fergusson, Burt., 
G.C,8.1., K.0.M.G,, C.LE. 
Lieut.-Colonel H.Al. the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, A.D.C., G.C.LE.,C.B. 
The Lord Horns, G.0.5.1., G.0,1E. 
H.H, Sir Agha Khan, K.C.1.E, 
Right Hon. Lord Kinnaint. 
Right Rev. Bishop Thornton. 


Konwar Sir Harnam Singh, E.0.1.E. | 


Right Hon. Lord George F. Hamilton, 
M.P., Secretary of State for Indin. 

H.H. the Raja of Kolhapur, G.C.3.1. 

The Enrl of Northbrook, G.C_8.T., 
G.C.LE. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, E.G. 

Major H.H. the Maharaja of Bikanir, 
K.C.LE. 

Right Hou. Sir Henry Fowler, M.P., 
G,0,8.1. 

The Lord Sandhurst, G.0.8.1, 
G.C_LE, 

H.H. the Sultan of Porak. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jojeebhoy, Bart. 

Hight Hon. Sir J, West Ridgeway, 
G.0.M.G., B.0.B., K.C.8.1 

The Maharaja of Bobbili, K.C.LE, 

Sir Horace G. Walpole, E.C.E., 
Assistant Under-Secretary of Situte 
for India. 


' The Mahara sfbcebay eh oti Par eg Nad engi a the other gussets, 


but joined the company a 


dinner to hear the =peeches. 
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The following is a complete list of the company present :— 


Abel, Bir F. A., EHart., G.0.B., 
G.C.V.0, 


pee ie, HT. Sir, K.0.LE. 





~ Armstrong, M. F., Bag. 


Rabie, Colonel, ¥.0. 

Badeok, Liewt.-Genernl A. R., 0.E., 
C.8.1, 

Bansji, L., Esq. 

Barrow, A. B., Esq. 

Bayley, Sir Steuart C., E.C.S.1,, 
C.LE., Cheirman Haaguet Com- 
anti tine. 

Beatson, Surgeon-General W. Bi. 

Belilins, R. J., Esg., CMG. 

Balilins, B., Esq. 

Bell, Mr. Sheriff J. (, 

Bhownagerce, Sir M. M., M.FP., 
K.C.LE. 

Bhumgara, F. P., Esy, 

Bikunir, Major HoH. the Maharaja of, 
K.C.L.E. 

Bilgrami, Syed Ali. 

Bir Bikram Singh, Hon. Capt. Raj 
Kunwar, (.1.E, 

Birdwood, H. M., Eag., C.8.1., LL.D. 

Bobhili, The Maharaja of, K.C.1E, 

Boustield, W., Ea. 

Bowring, L. H., Esy., C.8.T. 

Brulierd, Colonel Sir BE. A. C.,G.0.8., 
E.C.8.1. 

Brandreth, E. L., Esq, Pire-Chourmen 
Tahir 2, 

Brees, G. C., Fisy. 

Brookes, C. J., Eg. 

Hrown, F. H., a 

Buris, E. G., 

Burne, General ‘Bir (wen Tudor, 

= Se K.0.5.1. 
rie, Captain, 1.E. 

Hushell, Dr. S. W., C.M.G- 


Cadell, Colonel, ¥.0, 


Comm, H. D,, Esq. 


| Campbell, Mujor Charles. 


Candy, Mr. Justive. 

Cappel, Sir A. J. 1, E.C.LE, 

Chalmers, R., Esq., C.B. 

Chubb, Sir Goorge Hayter, Bart. 

Clarke, C. Purdon, Esq., C.LE, 

Clifford, Hugh, Esq... C.M.G. 

Cotin, Dr. 

Coldstream, W., Esq. 

Coleman, G. W., Esq. 

Collen, Bir E. H. H., G.0.LE., 0.8. 

Connaught ond Strothearmn, General 
H.R.H. the Duke of, F.C. 

Cooch Behar, Lieut.-(Col, HOH. the 
Maharaja of, A.D.C., G.0.LE:, 
C.B. 

Cottom, J. 8., Esq. 

Cottwn, H. J. §., Esy., C.8.1 

Cox, Major H. ¥. 

Cross, The Viscount, G.0.B., G.C.8.1, 

Commins, Major-General J. T.. CLR, 
0.8.0. 

Cuningham, Sir W. J., K.C.8.L 

Cunsinghum, Sir A. F. D,, K.C.LE, 

Curte-Thomsan, W.. Eaq. 


Dames, M. L., Esq. 

Danvers, Sir Julond, E.C.8.1, 

Davar, A. F., Esq. 

Davida, Prot. T. W. Rhy, Ph.D, 
LL.D, Hon, See. Banguet Committee: 
Fice-Chairman Table 6, 

Davies, Dr. Yorke. 

Davies, W. Yorke, Eaq. 

Davies, W., Esq. 

Digby, 8,, Eaq. 

Dinshaw, Eddaljee, Esy., C.LE. 

Douglas, Prof. BE. EK. 

Dowlut Singh, Maharaj Kunwar, 

Duka, Dr. T, 


Edward, Greneral Sir Stanley de B., 
E.0.B. 


Egerton, Colonel A. MM, C.B.. C.¥.0, 
Elvin and Kincardine, The Earl of, 
E.G, 


Fonsset, Dr. A. 


Fayrer, Surgeon-General Sir Juseph, 
Bart., .0.5.1. 


Fergusson, Richt Hon, Sir J., Bart., 


G.0.8.1., E.C.A1.G., C.LE. 
FiteGeruld, Colonel C.J, 0., 0.8. 
Fitspatrick, Sir Dennis, K.C.8.1. 
Foster, W., Esa. 

Fowler, Right Hon. Sir Henry, M.P., 

G.0.8.T, 

Framjee, Ht. &., Eaq. 


Ganlyne, Brace, Esq. 

Gaster, Dr. M. 

Gilbert, R., Esq. 

Godsell, W., Ex. 

Gordon, General Sir J. J. Hood, K.0.B, 
Goenkhen, H., Esq. 

Gosset, Mujor-Ganeral M. W. E., C.B, 
Grant, Sir Charles, &.0,5.1. 

Green, Major-General Sir W. H. E., 


E.0,8.1., 0.8 

Grierson, Dr. G. £0 ., OLE. 

Griffin, Sir Lepel H., K.C.8.1. 

Gwalior, Colonel H.H. the Maharaja 
Sinthin of, A.D.C., G.O.8.1., 
K.L.H. 

Hall, J., Esq. 


Hamilton, Right Hon. Lond George 
F., M.P., Sevretary of State for 


Inctin., 

“tag King, J. H., Esq. 
Do. cn. Guest. 

Hurdwicke, The Earl of, Uniler- 

Secretary of State for Indin. 
Hurnom Singh, Kunwar Sir, K.C.1.E. 
Harris, The Lord, G.C.8.1., GCE. 
Haseain, Major. 
Hatfield, Captain T. 
Hill, C,H. A., Esq. 





Hills-Johnes, Licut.-General Sir J., 
G.C.E., V.C. 

Hilton -Price, F. G., Faq. 

Hoey, Dr. W. 

Hormasjee, N., Esq. 

Hormasji, EK. D., eq. 

Hutchinson, Colonel H. D, 


Irvine, W. E., Esq. 


Jneob, Colonel 8. 8., C.T.E- 
Juipur, HH. the Maharaja ul. 


James, Sir it. Evan M., E.C.LE., 


Janiine, W. E., Esq. 
Jojecbhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Bart. 


| Jejeebhoy, Rustomjee Jamaetjee. 


John, Edwin, Esq. 


Kapadia, Dr. §. A., Hom. See. Banquet 
Committos; Fice-Cheirman Table 7. 

Kelsall, J., Esq. 

Kennedy, James, Esq., Pice-Chaire 
Tieble 1. 

King, Sir H. Seymour, K.C.1.E., MP, 

Kinnaird, Right Hon. Lord. 

Kolasker, M., Esq. 

Kolhapur, H.H. the Raja of, G.C.8.1. 


tawnisee, Sir H. W. L., Bart. 

Lawrence, A. W., Esq. 

Lawrence, W. E., Eaq., 0.1. 

Lawrence, Right Hon. Lord, 

Lawsen, Sir Charles. 

Lee-Warner, fir W., K.C.5.1., Fice- 
Prevideet RUA.S.; Fice-Chatrman 
Tudle 6 

Le Strange, (., Haq. 

Lethbridge, Liewt,-Colonel Sir A. 5., 
E.0.8.1, 

London, Right Hon, the Lord Mayor 
al. 





Lyull, Sir A. C., G.0,LE., E.0.3. 

Lyall, Sir GC, J., E.C.8. os C.LE., 
Pice-Preident BLA.S.: Fise-Choir- 
man Table 3. 

Lyall, Sir J. B., G.C.LE., E.0.8.1. 


Maedonell, Prot, A. 
MacDonnell, Sir A. P., G.C.8.1 
MacNeill, N. » Esq. 


Marshall, Colonel Charles H, T. 
Murehall, Mr. Sheriff H. B. 

Master, J. H., aq. 

Maung On Gaing, C.1.E. 

Maung Tha Hynin. 

May, Frank, Esq. 

Mar, F., Esq., jun. 

MeOull, BR, A., Eeq., E.C. 

Melver, Sir Lewis, Bart. 

Melvill, P. 8., Eaq., 0.8.1, 

Meyer, Alex, Eeq. 

Micsegnes, H.. Faq. 

Mir, H, A., Esq. 

Mody, N. H., Bag, 

Montagu, Sir Samuel M., Bart 
Montefiore, C., Esq. 

Mudalryar, Raja Sir Savalai R., 0.1, 
cm Ah Bez, Major Nownbh, 


Mukerjee, Jaladhi Chunder, 


Naville, Professor Edouard. 

Newill, Liceut.-Colonel J. H. 

Nisbet, Colonel R. Parry, C.1E. 

Norman, General Sir H. W. , G.C.B., 
G.0.M.G., O.LE, 


a yetiea The Earl of, G.0.8.I., 


Oniorl University, Vice-Chancellor of, 





Punduy, F. D., Esy. 
Purtah Singh of Idar, Colonel HH. 


the Maharnja Sir, A.D.C., G.0, SI, 


| Finhey, Major A. F., C.1, E. 


Pollock, Sir F., Bart, 
Preece, Gir Willium H,, E.C.B, 


Ransom, E., Esy. 

Reay, The Lord, G.0.8.1., G.0.LE: 

Reid, Boileau, Esq. 

Reid, Sir Hugh G. 

Ridgeway, Richt Hon, Sir J. West, 
G.C.M.G., K.0.B., 0.0.8.1. 

Ritchie, KR. W. T., Bn. C.B, 

Rivett-Carmir, Colonel J. H., C.LE., 
A.D.C. 

Roberts. Fiold-Morshal Earl, £.G.,V.0. 

Robinson, V.A., Esq., 0.1.E. 

Royal College of Surgeons, President 
of the. 

Koval College of Physicians, President 
of the, 


| Royal Society, President of the. 
| Royle, J. it. Esq., C.LE. 


Sandhurst, The Lord, G.0.8.L, 
G.C.LE, 

Scoble, Right Hon. Sir Andrew R., 
K.0.8.1. 

Beott, E. J, L., Esq, 

Seroumbe, Dr, E. HH. 

Setin-Kaorr, W. 5., Eao., 0.8.1. 

Sewell, H., Esq. 

Shephard, HH. I., Eat). 

Sheppand, G. F., Bag. 

| Smith, V. A., Esq. 

Bouthwark, Itt, Hev. Bishop of, 

Steiman, Major-General Sir E., 
E.O0.1.E., 0.8. 

Stein, M. A., PhD, 


| Bitrong, Profesear §. A. 


Sturdy, E., Bay. 


Sykes, Major W. M., 0.8.0. Wadia, F. H., Esq. 

Walhouse, M. J., Exq. 

Walpole, Sit Horuce G., E.C.B., 
Tagore, Mabamj Komar Prodyot Assistant Under-Secretary of State 


A for [nilia. 

Tulbot, Licut,-Gen. SirA.C.,K.C.1.E. | Wand, Sir W. E., B.0.5.1. 
Tulyarkhan, F. §., Esq. Wanile, Sir Thomas. 
Tutu, Jamsetjce N., Esy. Waterhouse, Major-General J. 
Thiselton-Dyer, Sir W. T., K.C.M.G., West, Sir E., E.C.LE., LL.D., Fier- 

C.LE.  Prendent RAS; Viee-Cheirman 
Thorburn, 8. §., Esq. Do. da. Guest. 
Thoruten, A., Esq. Westminster, Mayor of. 
Thornton, T. H., Eaq., C.8.1., D.C.L, | Weetropp, Major-General, GBC. 
Thornton, Right Rev. Bishop. | White, C., Eaq. 
Tien, Rev, Dr, Anton. | ‘Wilson, A. H., Esq. | 
Tomlinson, W. E. M., Esq., M.-P. Wilson, Right Hon. Sir Arthur, 
Trevor, Colonel G. H., C.8.1. K.(.1.E. 
Trevor, Sir A. C., K.C.8.1. Wollaston, A. N., Esg., C.LE., Pice- 
Tupp, Dr. A. Cotterell (Arman Langnet Committee. 
Turner, Sir C, A., K.C.1E. | Wyllie, F. R.. Bag. 

| Wrilie, Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Corson, 
O.LE. 

Vaid, N. 8., Esq. 
Vaidyu, V., Eq. Yerburgh, R: A., Haq. M.P. 
Vakil, N. P., Esq. Do. da, Gur. 


Vincent, Colonel Sir Hownrd, M.P., | Young, Sir W, Mackworth, K.C.S.1- 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 


The CuaimMan, in proposing the toast of “* The King and 
Emperor of India,” said :-— 


The auspicious occasion which brings us together is the 
wpprowching Coronation of the King. His Majesty's visit to 
India will enable him to deal with the great interests of his 
Indian Empire with « personal knowledge enjoyed by none of his 
predecessors. (Cheers.) His Majesty, a= Patron of our Society, 
shows his interest in the studics of Orientalists, (Cheers.) We 
are please to know that the King has recovered from his 
indisposition. (Cheers.) I propose to send the following telegram 
to His Majesty :—'* The Royal Asiatic Society and their guests, 
Indian Princes and other Indian representatives, with their humble 
duty, beg to tender the tribute of their loyalty on the approaching 
Coronation, and their satisfaction at His Majesty's recovery from 
his indisposition.”’ (Loud cheers.) 

The toast was most loyally honoured. 
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In proposing the toast of “The Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the other Members of the Royal 
Family,” the Cuatmman said -— 


We all know that Her Majesty the Queen takes the samo 
interest in the medical relief of Indian women which was taken by 
our late beloved Sovereign, Her Majesty Queen Victoria. It will 
secure to Her Majesty the deepfelt gratitude of thousands of Indian 
women, and will endear the illustrious memory of Queen Victoria 
to future generotions. Among the many benefits of British rule 
this care for the sick occupies a foremost place. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales have as yet not been able to visit the Indian 
Empire. Their Roynl Highnesses will meet with os cordial 
& reception in India as everywhere was given to them in their 
eventinl progress through the Colonies. We trist that visit will 
not be long delayed. All the members of the Royal Family are 
constuntly active in discharging the duties connected with their 
high station, and in giving their patronage to movements which 
promote the welfare of His Majesty’s subjects in every part of his 

With this toast I am allowed to couple the name of General His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. He has devoted his life 
to the study of those intricate military problems which sharpen the 
wits of the greatest intellects on the Continent of Europe, and 
which, owing to the structure of our empire, ar: exceptionally 
intricate, As Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army the Duke 
was able to improve it in many ways, and all ranks of the Britich 
and Native forces recollect with pride the days whon they served 
under His Royal Highness. As « member of Council we had the 
benefit of his knowledge of Indian affairs and of his insight in the 
delicate mechanism of Indinn society. We remember with cordial 
gratitude the graceful way in which the Duchess of Connaught 
dispensed hospitality to all sections of the Bombay community, 
Wherever the Duke of Connaught has been in command he has 
endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact by his 
stern sense of duty and the charming manner in which he 
discharged his duties: We all wish him a long life and success 
m all he undertakes, 


The Duke oF Conxatcnr, who on rising to respond to 
the tonst was received with great cordislity, sxid :-— 
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T rise in the name of Queen Alexandra, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family to thank 
you most cordially for the manner in which you have drank their 
health. Lord Reay has spoken with regard to the decp interest 
Queen Alexandra takes in everything connected with all social and 
medical advance in her Eastern Empire. (Cheers.) You are also 
aware of the great interest which both the Prince and Princess of 
Wules take in India, and I am sure I am not divulging « secret 
when I say that I do not think it will be eo very long before they 
both pay a visit to our Indian Empire. (Loud cheers.) With 
regurd to myself, I would wish particularly to thank Lord Reay for 
the very delicate and charming manner in which he has referred to 
the important ussistance I at ull times have received from Her Royal 
Highness the Duchese of Connaught. (Cheers.) She had the 
aivantage of seeing 4 great deal of a side of Indinn life which none 
of us men are allowed to seo, and she has always looked back with 
mach interest und pleasure to her visits to the Zenanas ond other 
places. (Cheers.) With regard te myself, I feel that I have 
a grestor advantage than probably any other member of the 
Royal Family in having served for nearly seven years in India. 
(Cheers.) During that time I was able to travel through 
much of that vast and interesting country. J was able to be 
associated with three Viceroys, with numerous Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, and other able administrators in India, 
I was known myself to most of the Indian Princes, and in ther 
presence | hope they will allow me to say thot we heartily 
weleome them to this country, (Cheers.) Several of them have 
already done good service to the empire, and wherever they have 
been they have distinguished themselves and proved their loyalty 
and fidelity to the King-Emperor. (Loud cheers.) With regard 
to our Indian empire, even in the presence of Lord Roberts 1 may 
be allowed to speak of the Indian Army, for which I have 
deepest affection. It wus only to-day that I had the great pleasure 
of inspecting at Hampton Court nearly 1,000 Indian soldiers, of every 
class, caste, and, T may say, tribe also, that makes up that splendid 
foren of the Indian Army. (Cheers.) All these men have come 
this long distance at the call of His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
be present at his Coronation; and I do not suppose that im the 
history of the world a more representative gathering of all those 
nationalities which make up our Indian Army could be met together 
—(cheers)—and oll bound together with one common sim—loyalty 
to the King-Emperor and devotion to the empire in which they are 


Na es 
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Lord Reay, in proposing the toast of “The Indian 
Visitors,” said :— 


We give you a hearty welcome. (Cheers. Many of us here present 
enjoyed your truly princely hospitality, and we have kept a pleasant 
recollection of it, (Cheers,) The position of an Indian ruler is 
in many respects most enviable. Good government will always 
secure to his exchequer a surplus and freedom from debt. He hns 
ample resources to provide for the intellectual and material well- 
being of his subjects. Trade is free. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
will not regret having abolished transit duties, He can and does 
give liberal encouragement to arta and manufactures. Nothing 
could compensate us for the loss of the skilled handicraft of the 
Indian artisan. I have a lively recollection of the interest taken 
by his Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur in his museum. ‘The 
principal care of the Indinn Princes is the same os that of the 
British Government ; it is wise legislation for the tiller of the soil. 
In most nutive States the soil cannot be mortgaged, and the 
tendency of all recent legislation is to protect the small proprietor. 
The smal] proprietor is a bulwark of Indian polity. We are well 
aware that his existence is threatened by many pitfalls To 
strengthen his armour so that he may not fall a victim to the 
insidious attacks of an enemy always lying in wait for him, is an 
object which can never be lost sight of, The agricultural prosperity 
of Indin has been impaired by a series of famines, but the way in 
which the native rulers of India have met this calamity and that 
of the plague, the relief they have given to their distressed subjects, 
has given them o further title to the truditional devotion of their 
subjects. (Cheers.) You are fortunately removed from the great 
competition in armaments amongst European Powers, but we know 
that it is your wish to co-operate with the Imperinl Government 
in the defence of our common country. The Imperial Service 
Corps have on several occasions given evidence of their valour, 
and the way in which Lord Dufferin's invitation to orgunize such 
corps was responded to by the Indian Princes has been fully 
appreciated by the Imperial Government. (Cheers.) But you 
must allow me to greet you in another capacity—as the repre- 
sentatives of an ancient civilization. The Society which has the 
honour of entertaining you 1s devoted to the study of ancient and 
are Todian litersture, The study of your ancient records 
ae oe With wonder und admiration for the hilosophiesl subtlety 
isplayid by your great thinkers. Whilst recognizing that the 
development of the material resoutees uf India is an object steadily 


to be kept in view, we think that full justice should be done to 
the study of those ancient records. It will prevent the rise of 
a self-sufficient generation, and self-sufficiency is the corollary of 
a superficial education. Examinations are no substitute for real 
and serious research; and it would be a cruel irony of fate if we 
in the West were saving from oblivion those treasures of ancient 
learning whilst they were being neglected in India by the direct 
heirs of so valuable a legacy. In close connection with this 
study is the preservation of ancient monuments and ancient 
documents. I am sure you will gladly undertake this duty 
in your several States. The loss of such monuments and 
of such invaluable archives is irretrievable, and I am afraid that 
a great deal remains to be done for their maintenance. My 
wishes for your welfare I cannot summarize better than in 
the words of Sir Alfred Lyall when he makes the West speak 
to the East :— 


+ Let the hard earth cetten, ond toil bring ease, 
Let the King be just and the laws be strong ; 
Ye shall dourish and sprend like the sheltered trees, 
And the storms shall end, and the ancient wrong.” 


(Cheers.) I couple with this toast the nome of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sindhia, 1 was entertained by His Highness, who then 
wns a boy, at Gwalior, and I now have the pleasure of greeting him 
as a distinguished Prince. I also remember the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur os a boy, and the pleasant duty which fell to me to make 
the arrangements for his education and for that of his brother, the 
Chief of Kagal, and of his uncle. The Maharaja Sindhia bas; with 
the Mnhoraja of Ider, taken a prominent. part in the Chinese 
campaign; and by the equipment of a hospital ship His Highness 
has shown his warm-hearted solicitude for those who fall in battle 
or are strick down by sickness, I offer His Highness our best 
wishes for the success of his administration, in which we know he 
tukes a personal and sngacious interest. I also couple with this 
toast the name of Sir Jamsctjce Jejeebhoy, the representative of the 
Parsee community which has done so much for the improvement of 
Bombay, for which I venture to claim precedence as the most 
picturesque city of India. Sir Jamsctjee also represents the Native 
Civil Service, and speaking in the presence of so many distinguished 
members of the Indian Civil Service I am sure they will be the 
first to recognize how valuable is the work done by that large 
body of officials throughout India. | 
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Colonel Manaraza Sreputa of Gwanion, who was 
enthusiastically welcomed, said in response :— 


Your Royal Highness, Lord Reay, and Gentlemen,—I thank 
you most heartily for the cordial manner in which you have drunk 
the health of the Indinn visitors, most of whom have their feet 
now for the first time on English soil. We have come to take part 
in the Coronation ceremony of their Majesties, and we have been 
deeply touched and gratified by the generous hospitality accorded 
to us as guests of the King, as well as by the kindness and attention 
shown by public bodies and private individuals throughout the 
country. To say that we are enjoying our visit would bo but 
a weak expression of our feelings; we are learning to understand 
the greatness and strength of England, her unlimited resvUrees, 
and the character of her people. The only drawback that I can 
think of has been the weather—(laughter)—which neither kings 
nor laws can control—{laughter)—but of which we have had the 
gloomiest forecasts, It was my intention to visit this country in 
1897 on the oceasion of Queen Victoria's Dinmond Jubiles, but the 
distress which prevailed in my State during that year forbade my 
leaving my territory, and it will be one of the ereatest regrets 
of my life that I never looked on the face of that Sovereign of 
blessed and glorious memory whom we all with one accord 
reverenced and loved. His Majesty's present gracious invitation 
enables me to pay the homage which I owe to my King and 
Emperor. (Cheers.) 

Your Lordship has alluded in flattering terms to the charity and 
hospitality of the Indian Chiefs, and to the administration of their 
territories. I trust Gwalior, in common with others, is doing and 
will continue to do its wtmost to deserve your Lordship's praises, 
(Cheers, ) 

Your Lordship made special mention of the encours Tement of 
education. So fur us boys are concerned, education is atificiontly 
attractive in the openings it givesfor employment or for professional 
careers, but female education is a more difficult and delicate mutter, 
i | am péersunded, however, that once people become acenstomed to 
the ides the difficulties hegin to disappear. If I may, without 
egotiem, refer to the ease of my own Stute, I would say that only 
about four yeurs ago was the first girls’ school opened, after much 





and prejudice had to be overcome More than this, 


institution has bee established within he last few months for 
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the danghters of my nobles, a class who keep their danghters i in 
sion, and who a short time ago would have been most unwilling 
to send them to school. 
But, if we Indian Chiefs deserve any credit for furtherng the 
noble cnuse of education, we in our tum entertsin the liveliest 
sense of gratitude to His Excellency Lord Curzon for the great 
cctarask he has shown in our training. He has personally presided 
over a conference on the subject of Chiefs’ Colleges, and has 
organized the Imperial Cadet Corps to provide a military career 
for those scions of noble houses whose inclinations lie im that 
direction. If I may be permitted to say so, there is nothing more 
ealculated in my opinion to stir the loyalty and stimulate the 
energies of the aristocracy of India than such a scheme. (Cheers. ) 
As to the humble service I was able to render during the war 
in China, I look upon it us my pride and privilege to have 
personally taken part in the operations and to have aided im ever 
so small a degree in relieving those who suffered for the Empire. 
And, gentlemen, it affords me the highest pleasure to sec here 
amoug the Indian Chiefs some of the comrades who served with 
me in thot distant land, and whom I now meet on the nee 
side of the globe, assembled for common purpose, namely, to 
testify to our undying loyalty to His Most Gracious Majesty the 
King-Emperor, (Loud cheers.) 
I would beg in conclusion to express our thanks to the Royal 
Asiatic Society for their hospitality te us to-night. (Cheers) 





Jamsevce Jeacesuoy, Bart., said -— 


Mr. Chairman, your Royal Highness, your Highnesses, my 
Lords and Gentlemen,—I feel proud to be called upon in this 
illustrious assemblage to respond to the toast of the visitors from 
Indian which hes been so cordially proposed by Lord Reay, and 
which you have so kindly received. H-.H. the Maharaja Seindhia of 
Gwalior, who has preceded me, has left little for me to say, and 
yet os we feel that enough cannot be said in adequate recognition 
of the way in which you have welcomed us to this banquet, 
I, on behalf of the other Indian visitors as on my own, take this 
opportunity to uasure you that we feel proud to be mmongst our 
follow-subjects in this city—the metropolis of the British Empire— 
to witness and to take part in the great historic event which has 
brought us from India. We feel proud to share with our British 
fellow-subjects the joys, the glories, and the triumphs of our 
august Sovereign. India, no less than the other parts of His 
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Majesty's wide ond evor-widening dominions, feels grateful to 
Providence for the peace that has been recently effected in South 
Afmen, to mark, as it were, with unalloyed joy and to shed added 
Instre on the Coronation of His Imperial Majesty. It is one of 
these epoch-making events im the history of British achievements, 
the like of which have consolidated various populations into one 
mighty nation under one flag, by cementing and strengthening the 
bonds of brotherhood and promoting concord and loyalty amongst 
the myriad subjects of the British Crown, (Cheers.) 

It is a privilege to be associated with an event which will be 
Listingly memorable in history, and the heartiness and cordiality of 
the receptions which have been aecorded to us visitors from India 
in this the centre of His Majesty's empire will ever be cherished by 
us hs o signal mark of that Imperial feeling of sympathy and 
good-will by which the great British nation is inspired. Of these 
receptions the one accorded to us to-night is by no means the least 
important. (Cheers.) 

We have been welcomed here to-day under the chairmanship of 
Lord Reay, whose name is held in great regard and esteem in 
India, but more particularly in the Bombay Presideney, from which 
I came, ond the honour which has been so done us is highly 
augmented by the gracious presence of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connanght, the recollection of whose valuable services in 
Indie and whose affnbility of manner towards all classes of people 
are to-day as fresh in the popular mind as when he left our shores. 
I beg to assure you that the memory of the compliment paid to us 
by this distinguished assemblage under such happy and illustrious 
auspices will be cherished by us for mony long years to come. 
(Lond cheers.) 


The CHarmMan next proposed “ The other Guests,” which 
was acknowledged by the Lorp Mayor. 


Lord Exeixs gave the toast of “The Imperial Forces” 
He said :— 


Tt used to be the custom for the proposer of this tonat to puss 
im review the claims of the various services, but I take it that 
at this moment this is neither required nor desired. All are 
mcludet when we name the Imperial Forves: Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers—British, Colonial, and Indian. In the great emergency 
through which we have pnsseed none have failed us, and all 
deserve recognition. We feel gratitude for the loyalty they have 
thown and the snerifices they have ungrodginely made. We feel 
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pride in the unflinching cournge which has been manifeste 

the full suceess which has at last crowned ther achieve : 
Above all, we feel admiration for the spirit of disetphne and 
ef self-control in the highest sense which has animated all 
ranks: which has, 1 believe, won the respect of every impartial 
observer; and which we may lwave with the utmost confidence 
to the ultimate tribunnl—the judgment of the histonan. May 
I call attention, in a couple of sentences, to o parallel and 
a contrast. Once before, in our history, the forces of the Crown 
have had to meet a great emergency, and at the same time 
complications arose in China, which led to military operations 
and on expédition, So for the parallel is complete, but the 
contrast is even more so. In 1857 the troops destined for the 
Chinese expedition were diverted to give welcome assistance to 
the British Government in India in its time of peril. In 1900 
India sent a larze proportion of the men who represented British 
interests in Chinn. And the Indian troops held their own, os 
those who knew them best fully expected, amongst the troops 
af many nations. Is this not of happy augury, painting to the 
time when our antagonists of yesterday, with their undoubted 
bravery and military capacity, will take their place with us in 
the military forees of the Empire? (Loud cheers.) I said it 
wis not necessary to differentiate, but there is one service to 
which the circumstances of this evening compel attention. In the 
Chinese Expedition the Imperial Service Troops of India first 
saw foreign service. I am bound to testify that, if so, it has been 
from no lack of honourable ambition; and I mention the fact 
because the two corps which first joined « British force in the 
field were sent out by two of the guests now amongst us. The 
Transport Corps of Jaipur and Gwalior did invaluable service 
in the Chitral Expedition, and agnuin in Tirah, where other 
Imperial Service Troops alao served. We shall, I think, desire 
specially to congratulate the representatives of the Tmporial Service 
Troope present on the part played by them in the Chinese 
Expedition. (Cheers.) 

Lam allowed to couple this toast with two names. What is it 
necessity for me to add ufter pronouncing the name of Lord 
Roberts? (loud cheers.) Two years ago I had the honour of 
unveiling in Calcutta the statue which records the appreciation 
—the affectionate appreciation—of his fellow-subjects in India 
of his forty-one years’ service in India. Since then another 
continent has witnessed a brilliant campsien —the necessary 
prelude of the strong and persistent effort which has won for 
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us an honourable and, as we hope, a lasting peace, And now he 
has returned, HOt to nest pon. his laurels, but to undertake the 
vast labours und responsibilities of the Commander-in-Chief, 
There is no name so completely representative of the Impenal 
Forces as that of Lord Roberts. 

But no less cordial will be our good wishes to the Mubaraja 
of Idar. Ihave spoken of the Imperin) Service Troops, and I am 
safe in ssying that there is no name so intimately associated with 
the formation and progress of that force than that of Sir Pertab 
Singh. (Cheers.) Under him the Jodhpore Lancers establishes 
1 reputation, which they have fully maintained in China; and he 
himeelf has again. and again distinguished himself by his zeal and 
soldicrly qualities, and has within the last fow days received, not 
for the tirst time, from the hands of hie Sovereign high marks of 
consideration for services rendered. (Loud eheers.) 








Lord Rowarrs, in responding, said :— 


The whole world now knew the meaning of the Lmperial 
forces. It appreciated their real power ond strength—strength 
that had shown that at a moment of alarm the members of those 
forces would hasten from all parts of the King’s dominions to fight 
His Majesty's battles, impelled by « sentiment of brotherhood and 
knit together by feelings of loyalty and devotion to the Crown. 
(Cheers.) That was a good impulse, and what we had witnessed 
during the last two and a half years—the Imperial forces, the 
soldiers of the King, united, side hy side, fighting for one. couse 
under one fing, the flag which Mr, Schalk Burger the other day 
deseribed as that glorious Union Jack (cheers)—had been a spectacle 
that we might oll be proud of ; and—he said it with no emotional 
feeling—it hod been on object-lesson to the world generally. 
(Cheers.) On that oocasion he would speak particularly of India, 
and of India’s shore.and right and title in any share that might be 
given in any congratulation that might be accorded to the Imperial 
forces. In South Africa it was not thought expedient, for political 
reasons, to employ Indian troops; but the Indian Army, 
4 magnificent force in the aggregate, of which, perhaps, no one 
could speak better than he could himseli—{cheers)—wus ready to 
£9 anywhere at u moment's notice, and contributed in no small 
degree to the support and success of that war, And though during 
thiose two and a half years many were the requests by the great 
an aiioh in India that help might be taken from them-—and 

we are now gladly able to acknowledge and are very proud 
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of—and though they were disappointed in their services in 
South Africa not being accepted, yet an outlet for their real and 
devotion was found in the direction of Chinn. There the Indian 
chiefs sent horse and foot to fight the battles of their Emperor, and 
there, too, some of India’s chiefs went, foregoimg the pleasures of 
their palaces, to undergo the trials and hardships of a war in an 





unknown and far-distant country, The Maharaja of Gwalior and 


Sir Partab Singh not alone cheerfully placed themselves under the 
orders of the general officer commanding the British forces, but the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, in addition, fitted out a hospital ship, which he 
placed at the disposal of the Indian Government during the war. 
The Maharaja of Jaipur had established some few years ago 
a transport train which had proved its efficiency on more than one 
occasion on the North-West Frontier of Indian, (Cheers.) Hesdes 
China, on many other oceasions these chiefs had shown that same 
fecling of loyalty to the Crown, as well as other chiefs not there 
that nicht who were quite entitled to our acknowledgments. 
Whenever the political horizon was darkened and clouds threatened, 
these chiefs at once came forward to place their troops, their 
servicers, and their friends at the disposal of the Indian Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) A mugnificent feeling animated the great 
fendatories of India: and, while we could show to the whole world 
such a great example, England might at once feel proud to think 
that we had sueceeded in retaining permanently the respect and 
affection of such men, and glad to feel that we could depend upon 
praiseworthy and trusty representatives to come to our aid when - 
ever the occasion called for their nssistance. Referrimg to the 
peace, Lord Roberts said it hod been proclaimed im South Africa 
when we were welcoming our distinguished visitors from India. 
That peace we all hoped ond believed would be enduring, and we 
were encouraged ond confirmed m that opinion by the very 
satisfactory manner in which the Boers were meeting us now and 
carrying out their part in the agreement. (Cheers.) They were 
brave men, large-hearted, generous, and respected their enemies. 
We had nover in the field met a braver enemy than the Boers, and 
for this reason his firm belief was that, now that the strife wns 
over, they would prove not only loyal British subjects, but firm anid 
constunt friends, (Cheers.) He thought it was no lisparagoment 
to the Hoers—he thought he might congratulate them on the fact 
—when he compared their present position to that of the great brave 
race of the Sikhs. We never had harder fights than with that brave 
race on the plains of the Punjab. We had received many hand 
knocks from the Sikhs and many hard knocks from the Boers, but 
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when peace was made, when the struggle was over, the situation 
was then accepted, the result bemg that the Sikhs had been our 
best friends, our most faithful allies. (Cheers.) And so he firmly 
believed would be the case with those who had been so recently 
our enemies, now our friends, the brave Boers. (Cheers.) He 
had not mentioned the Royal Navy, the Regular Army, or the 
Militis, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, who had behaved with such 
distinction in South Africa, nor had he said a word about the 
heroie and indomitable general, Lord Kitchener, to whose skill in 
war and tact in diplomacy we owed o deep debt of gratitude. 
(Cheers.) They all knew os well as he did the extraonlinary 
humanity displayed by those troops in South Africa during o long 
and weary campaign of two years and a half. (Cheers.) No 
pruse from him, he wus sure, was necessary; he only could say 
he was proud to think he was privileged to take a part with men 
who had done so much. (Cheers.) 





Translation of Sir Partan Stran’s speech :-— 


Your Royal Highness, my Lord Reay, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
—I hope you will exeuse my replying in my own language. It is 
one of the glories of the King's empire that men of different 
languages are proud to belong to it and to give their lives in its 
service, knowing all that it represents— freedom, liberty, and 
civilization, India knows this well, and therefore her leading 
princes have gladly undertaken to furnish troops for the defence 
of the British empire. 

My brother the Maharaja of Jodpore was one of the first to offer 
two regiments of cavalry for Imperial service, ond I as his Minister 
took grest interest in raising and commanding those regiments 
Which had the honour of serving in China for a year under General 
(iaselee. When I returned from China His Majesty the King 
smaciously invited me to attend his Coronation at the head of 
those Imperial service troops from different States which are now 
assembled in London to testify their loyalty to the British Th rone, 
as they did five years ago when Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, of blessed memory, the mother of her people in India as 
well as in England, permitted me to lead them at Her Diamond 
Jubilee. That is why I have the great honour of now returning 
thanks for them and for the kind words which His Excellency 
Lord our former Vieeroy, has said about ns. We are ready 
to go anywhere by the King’s command, and are very glad to be 
here for the Coronation of His Majesty and the Queen. The 
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Princes of India are loyal to the Government, and so are the 
Imperial Service Troops. I can speak for both, having lately 
become a prince, though in my heart I count myself a soldier first. 
In former days one of our leaders said that » Rajputs throne is on 
the back of his horse. That is the throne I know best and love 
most, much as I value the exalted position to which I have 
ealled as Maharaja of Idar, On this oceasion and at all times itis 
a great pride and pleasure to me to feel that I am one of the 
Imperial Service Troops—a devoted servant of the Kimg on whose 
empire tho sun never sets. 

Your Royal Highness, my Lord Reay and Lords and Gentlemen, 
I return you our most hearty thanks for the honour you have 
done us. 


Lord Guorce Hamimton proposed the health of “The 
Royal Asiatic Society,” 


He briefly reespitulated its history, from its origin when founded 
about eighty years ago for the encouragement of seienoe, literature, 
and the urts in relation to Asia, and specially mentioned the services 
it had rendered to the scholarship of the world by publishing in its 
Journal, amongst other valuable papers, Sir Henry Rawlinson's 
translation of the Cuneiform inscriptions at Nineveh. His Lordship 
referred to the fact that from the first the Sovereign had been 
a Patron of the Society, and pointed out the appropriateness of 
their action in establishing a gold medal in recognition of dis- 
tinguished services in Oriental research in commemoration of the 
Jubilee of Queen Victorin—a result due in no small degree to 
the support received from Sir Jumsetjee Jejeebhoy and other 
frienda of the Society in Bombay. His Lordship also called 
attention to the liberality af H.H. the Raja of Cochin, K,C.5.1., 
the Maharaja Gajapati Rao, C.LE., the Raja of Parlakimedi, ond 
other noblemen of Southern India, adding to the list the names of 
two then present, viz., the Hon. Maharaja of Bobbili, K-C.LE., 
and the Hon. Sir Ramaswamay Mudaliyar, C.LLE., which enabled 
the Royal Asiatic Society to found at the principal Public Schools 
in this country prizes for the encouragement of Indian studies, 
a scheme which might lead to important and wide - reaching 
results, 

His Loniship, in concluding, called attention te the practical 
value of the work of the Society os drawing nearer the bonds 
between Enst ond West, in illustration of which he had only to 
point to the representative character of the distinguished company 
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assembled by the Society under the nuspices of the Duke “of 
Connanght. 


Tn responding Professor Macpoxent, said :-— 


At this late stage of the evening I must limit myself to « few 
remarks on the aims of the Soolety, the studies with which it is 
identified, and some of the most striking resulta of those studies. 

To the British Empire, with its vust Asiutic interests ond 
responsibilities, the existence of a Society auch as ours is of 
peculiar importance. For its main object is to make known and 
interpret to the West the life and thought of the East, which 
are so fundamentally differont from our own. The work of the 
Society is, however, by no means of a purely abstract charactor, 
caleulated merely to sutisfy intellectual curiosity. On the contrary, 
it hos a distinctly practical aspect. For only intimate knowledge 
of the languages, modes of thought, and institutions of the voverned 
tan render our rule sympathetic and beneficent in the fullest 
sense. Moreover, by widening our mental horizon, the researches 
with which this Society is concerned promote enlightenment ond 
80 help forward the general progress of mankind. ‘Thus, the study 
of the languages and inscriptions of ancient India have led to 
several important discoveries in this direction, We now know 
that the numerical figures and the decimal system with which 
the whole world reckons is a debt we owe to Indian, We now 
know that the extensive literature of fairy tales and fables which 
exercised so far-reanhing un influence on the intellectunl life of 
medieval Europe was for the most part an importation from 
Tndin, We also know that chess, the most intellectual of mimes, 
made its way, at about the same period, from India to Europe. 
Again, the investigation of the Sanskrit language ond litersture 
fave rise, in the last century, to two now and important sciences, 
the compurative science of religion and comparative philology. The 
latter science has brought to light the remarkable fact that English, 
the Innwuuge of the extreme north-west of Europe and now the 
official language of India, is derived from the same aroroe aa the 
vernaculars of nearly the whole of that vast country— Marathi, 
Gujeritt, Hindi, Bengal, and the rest. 

The Society has already accomplished much, but much still 
remains to be done; for 
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in Onental studies. The Journal of the Society is an important 
element in tts work. Thanks to the efforts of our Secretary, 
Professor Rhys Davids, it has for several years maintained a» high 
level of execllence. Not long ago u distinguished German Sanskrit 
scholar remarked to me that it is now the best Oriental Journal on 
Indian matters, I may add, im conclusion, that this Society has 
noted with gratitude the liberality with which Indian Princes have 
af late years been encouraging the objects which the Society has in 
view; they will doubtless continue to do so to a still greater 
extent, the more clearly they see the importance of preserving the 
records, both literary and archeological, of their ancient civilization, 
which has been shown to occupy 40 important a place in the history 
of human development. 

[ bez to thank Lord Gieorge Hamilton for the kind words im 
which His Lordship has expressed his appreciation of the lnbours of 
the Society and of myself, its spokesman on the present occasion. 


The Chairman announced that the following gracious 
reply had been received to the telegram sent earlier in the 
evening :— 


‘The King thanks Lord Reay, Premdent, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and the Indian Princes who with other Indian repre- 
sentatives were guests of the Society to-night, for their message of 
loyal congratulations.” 

KNOLLYS. 


Lord Reavy proposed “The Members of the Committee.” 
He said :-— 


Everyone knows the great number of details that have to be 
settled in organizing a dinner of this kind. Only those who may 
have had a similar experionce know how many important and 
delicate points have to be determined before those details can be 
properly dealt with. I am sure you will all agree with me that 
we owe cordial thanks to Sir Steuart Bayley, the Chairman of 
the Banquet Committee, upon whoze sound judgment the suecess of 
this « « entertainment has so largely depended. And wo do 
not forget the services of the members of the Committee, upon whom 
also so much of the hard labour hos fallen. Gentlemon, I give 
you “The Banquet Committee”; and would couple with the 
toast, at the «pecial request of Sir Steuart Bayley, the name of 
Mr. A. N. Wollaston, the Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 


s a? 
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Mr, A. N, Wottastos said :— 

It is the wish, and therefore the command, of Lord Reay that 
I should address you a few words; to use the glowing imagery of 
the East, “‘I am yoked to the plough of duty.” Permit me, 
therefore, in the name of the Royal Asiatic Society, to welcome you 
here to-night and to express our satisfaction at this splendid 
gathering; to each ond all of you our warmest thanks are due. 
The Asiatic Society bear a learned—a very learned—reputathon, 
and there is a genoral idea that o person is not eligible for 
membership unless possessing a knowledge of so many Euste 
tongues as to qualify for a prominent position in building the 
Tower of Babel, I wish any poor words of mine could remove such 
an erroneous impression and lead a wider cirele of those interested 
in our Indian Empire to join our ranks; this would indeed be 
a glorious return for our efforts of this evening. Once again I most 
cordially thank you. 
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